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BIOGILIPIIICAL    SKETCHES 


OF 


EMINENT  AMERICANS. 

WITH  PORTRAITS. 

JAMES   F.    DOWDELL, 

OF  LAFAYETTE,  ALABAMA. 

The  suLject  of  this  notice  is  not  a  hero;  he  never  killed  his  man  in  a 
duel  ;  he  fought  neither  at  Yorktown  nor  Mexico ;  if  he  had  killed  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  or  Tecumseh,  it  would  doubtless  be  a  source  of  life- 
long regret  to  him.  Although  he  bears  a  military  title,  derived  from  a 
temporary  place  in  the  stati'  of  Major  General  Haralson  of  Georgia,  he  is 
innocent  of  the  desire  even  of  military  renown.  Uis  -walk  has  been  in 
the  paths  of  peace,  and  the  light  of  his  example  and  virtues  illuminates 
the  sacred  charities  and  elevates  the  common  offices  of  domestic  life 
and  good  neighborhood. 

James  Ferguson  Dowdell  was  born  in  Jasper  county,  Georgia,  on  the 
2Gth  day  of  November,  A.D.  1818.  Ills  father  was  a  native  of  Virginia, 
of  Irish  extraction,  wlio  at  an  early  age  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  and  after- 
wards, while  yet  a  young  man,  to  Georgia.  He  was  an  unlettered  man, 
of  rare  natural  endowments  and  great  sociability  of  disposition,  who 
accumulated  a  considerable  fortune  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  in 
the  exercise  of  the  strictest  economy.  His  name  was  Lewis  Jetierson 
Dowdell.  He  was  astern  republican,  a  devoted  disciple  of  the  great  author 
of  American  Independence,  and  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
peculiarities  of  his  constitutional  opinions,  he  maintauied  them  in  his 
circle  of  private  life  with  much  zeal   and  ability  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Major  Dowdell's  mother  was  also  a  Virginian,  a  native  of  I'owhattan, 
and  a  distant  relative  of  the  lale  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Farley. 

While  yet  of  a  tender  age,  James  gave  unmistakable  evidences  of  rare 
endowments.  His  father  associated  him  early  with  good  classical  teach- 
ers, and  he  did  not  fail  to  improve  his  advantages.  Being  of  an  open 
kindly  nature,  and  withal  somewhat  disposed  to  indulge  the  impulses  of 
his  Irish  blood,  he  alwavs  had  friends  among  everv  class  of  his  associates. 
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Tlie  older  and  more  studious  of  them  were  drawn  to  liim  by  their 
sympathy  with  his  soHd  sense  and  sterhng  principles,  while  liis  cheerful 
manners  and  free-hearted,  innocent  frolics  attracted  those  of  a  lighter 
mood.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  ever  brought  in  angry  collision  with 
any  of  his  associates.  His  character  from  the  iirst  was  at  once  so  soft 
and  solid,  that  the  peaceable  and  virtuous  loved  him,  and  the  vicious 
never  ventured  to  insult  him.  He  very  soon  displayed  a  remarkable 
faculty  for  the  acquisition  of  mathematical  science.  Under  the  care  of 
the  late  Lemuel  Robertson,  P^sq.,  at  that  time  a  classical  teacher  of  some 
distinction  in  La  Grange,  Troup  county,  Georgia,  James  first  began  to 
develop  those  cardinal  virtues  and  manly  traits  of  character  which  have 
since  endeared  him  to  so  wide  a  circle  of  friends.  His  excellent  and 
kind  mother  had  been  then  many  years  dead,  and  he  was  living  in  the 
family  of  an  extraordinary  man,  Wm.  C.  Thomas,  Esq.,  the  husband  of 
his  father's  only  sister.  His  uncle  and  aunt,  by  a  commendable  zeal  for 
his  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  improvement,  succeeded  in  impressing 
his  young  and  generous  heart  with  a  true  estimate  of  the  value  of 
Religion  as  an  experimental  rcaUty.  The  good,  old,  almost  cqjostoUc  man, 
the  Carvosso  of  his  neighborhood,  lost  no  opportunity  of  lifting  the  mind 
and  heart  of  his  young  friend  to  the  contemplation  of  eternal  things. 
His  daily  walk  and  conversation  were  such  as  to  leave  indelible  traces 
upon  any  associate,  old  or  young.  He  was  a  man  of  faith,  simple-hearted 
as  a  child,  unselfish,  fervent ;  he  was  modest,  firm,  accommodating ;  and 
his  wife,  admirablv  fitted  by  inexhaustible  kindness  of  lieart  and  rare 
natural  endowments  for  a  help-mate  in  his  sphere  of  usefulness,  greatly 
enlarged  and  strengthened  his  influence.  These  good  old  people  were 
proud  of  their  charge,  and  as  he  outstripped  his  school-fellows  in  the 
race  for  academic  honors,  their  hearts  warmed  towards  him  with  some- 
thing like  parental  fondness.  His  progress  in  the  classics  was  so  marked 
as  greatly  to  endear  him  to  Mr.  Robertson,  who  advanced  him  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  classes  with  a  rapidity  that  gave  deep  oftence  to  some 
<jf  the  older  students. 

Though  deprived  at  an  early  age  of  the  offices  of  maternal  kindness, 
our  young  friend  was  by  no  means  left  without  the  restraining  and 
elevating  influences  of  female  association.  His  only  sister  Susan  was 
ever  near  him ;  at  his  father's  house  in  Harris  county,  or  at  his  uncle's 
in  La  Grange,  this  pure,  highly-gifted,  noble-hearted,  motherless  little  girl 
was  ever  at  his  side.  These  children  walked  together  to  school — talked 
together  of  their  buried  mother,  and  distant  father,  and  felt — who  shall 
tell  what  they  felt  of  solitude  and  anxiety,  as  they  looked  to  the  dark 
impending  future?  Doubtless  their  hearts  Avere 'often  sad,  and  they 
realized  the  iusuflaciency  of  earth  to  heal  the  wounded  sensibilities, 
"Who  can  doubt  that  a  r/ood  am/cl  was  near  their  path  .'  Tliei'C  were 
two  younger  brothers  at  home  with  their  father,  making  altogether  four 
children,  of  whom  James  was  the  eldest.  My  first  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Dowdell  commenced  at  Randolph  Macon  Ctdlege,  Va.  He  arrived 
there  sick  with  a  fever,  and  my  first  visit  to  him  established  a  friendship 
between  us,  that  has  endured  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  subsequent 
years.  At  college  he  was  modest  and  retiring  to  such  a  degree,  that 
lie  was  not  suspected  to  be  tlje  son  of  fortune.  His  manners  were  not 
formed,  and  his  associations  were  indiscriminate  with  his  fellow  students. 
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It  was  not  the  first  impression  that  he  was  a  genius,  although  he  then 
])ossessed  and  soon  afterwards  began  to  display  an  uncommon  combina- 
tion of  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  A  love  of  fun  was  rather  a 
cutaneous  than  a  constitutional  disease  with  him,  though  he  sometimes 
carried  it  into  his  college  exercises.  On  one  occasion  he  declaimed  with 
great  gravity  of  countenance  from  the  rostrum,  a  most  humorous  critique 
upon  the  Inaugural  of  the  then  President  of  Texas,  connnencing  "  Rise, 
Jupiter,  and  snuff  the  moon." 

Mr.  iJowdell,  in  point  of  scholarship  and  moral  integrity,  was  inferior  to 
no  man  in  his  class,  and  he  graduated  with  distinction.  He  held  also  a 
high  grade  in  the  Franklin  Literary  Society,  representing  it  as  junior 
<jrator,  and  passing  creditably  through  its  various  offices.  As  a  writer, 
his  excellence  was  even  then  more  apparent  than  as  a  speaker.  Few 
men  possess  his  clear,  exact,  forcible  style. 

Writing  or  speaking,  he  uses  few  words,  and  they  the  right  ones.  In 
this  respect  ho  might  be  suspected  to  have  taken  Mr.  Calhoun  for  his 
model :  and  this  would  seem  to  be  all  the  more  probable  to  one  acquainted 
with  his  devotion  to  his  doctrines  and  admiration  for  his  character.  He 
possesses  a  bold  and  exquisite  imagination,  which  is  rarely  indulged. 
The  '"  plus  habere  gravitatis"  is  the  predominant  element  of  all  he  says. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  at  Randolph  Macon  College  in  1840, 
Mr.  ]  )owdell  returned  to  his  friends  in  Georgia.  He  read  the  law  in  the 
office  of  General  Hu.  A.  Haralson,  in  La  Grange,  and  such  was  his  indus- 
try and  assiduity  in  this  new  field  of  labor,  that  in  the  month  of  April. 
1841,  upon  examination  in  open  court,  he  was  pronounced  qualified,  and 
licensed  accordingly,  to  practise  in  the  various  courts  of  law  and  equity 
in  his  State.  To  the  jjractice  of  his  profession,  however,  he  was  little 
adapted  by  nature.  Too  sensitive — too  retiring — too  little  self-confidence 
fur  its  hardier  employments,  he  possessed  a  heart  and  mind  that  struggled 
to  be  free  from  forms  and  abstractions,  and  to  rest  in  the  true  and  real. 
He  consequently  made  little  impression  during  his  short  practice  at  the 
bar.  A  longer  service  would  doubtless  have  ranked  him  high  in  the 
profession  as  a  jurist,  but  it  is  questionable  if  he  would  have  ever  shone 
as  an  advocate  ;  certainly  never  as  a  mere  lawver — a  man  of  trick  and 
form — of  impudence  and  success.  His  career  as  a  lawyer  was  a  brief 
one,  beginninii'  and  ending  in  Greenville,  Georgia. 

In  1842,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  H.  Render,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  James 
Render,  of  ^lerriwether  county,  (reorgia. 

In  1846,  having  determined  to  retire  from  the  practice  of  the  law, 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  Chambers  county,  Alabama,  and  settled 
upon  a  farm  in  the  countiT,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  devoting  him- 
self to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture.  He  seems  to  have  indulged 
the  common  vanity  of  supposing  that  position  confers  peace  and  content- 
ment. Nature  and  religion  i-ose  in  simultaneous  rebellion,  and  asserted 
the  philosophy  of  the  poet :  "  Mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est."  Resides, 
whatever  ''  Ode  to  Ease"  might  please  the  natural  disposition,  Christianity 
is  a  «;o?'Ar?«/7  principle,  and  Mr.  Dowdell  was  a  Christian.  Reason  as  they 
might — the  Greek  philosophers — of  the  happiness  to  be  found  in  a  state  of 
rest,  he  thought  and  felt  with  the  world's  Redeemer,  "I  must  be  about 
my  Father's  business." 

After  he  had  settled  in  Alabama,  he  seemed  to  have  received  a  new 
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investiture  of  self-dependence  and  energy.  His  mind,  no  longer  fettered 
by  the  forms  of  the  law,  its  precedents  and  authorities,  exulted  in  its 
liberty,  as  it  moved  to  a  trial  of  its  capabilities  upon  that  higher  theatre 
where  truth  and  reason  prevail.  "Abnormis  sapiens."  Without  losing 
anything  of  the  mild  and  accommodating  manners  which  always  dis- 
tinguished him,  he  seemed  suddenly  to  acquire  an  unusual  vigor  and  rest- 
lessness of  thought  and  fixedness  of  purpose.  The  wide  woi-ld  lay  before 
him.  Gladly  would  he  have  declined  entirely  the  lists  of  life's  great  tour- 
nament, and  revelled  in  .social  delights,  but  it  mir/kt  not  he.  The  heart  that 
panted  to  be  free  from  the  restraints  of  the  legal  profession,  and  fainted 
in  the  desert  of  false  logic  and  fiction,  that  thrilled  with  new  life  at  the 
thoughts  of  independence  and  truth,  and  confident  in  the  possession  of 
intellectual  prowess  and  moral  principle,  could  not  lie  still  in  the  softest 
sunshine  of  the  domestic  heaven.  Henceforth  he  has  been  a  public  cha- 
racter. The  death  of  his  fixther  in  1848  put  him  in  possession  of  his 
competent  patrimony,  and  thrust  him  forward  to  play  that  part  which  shall 
yet  elevate  him  to  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The 
fame  of  such  an  actor  as  he  promises  to  be.  cannot  be  confined  to  the 
orchestra.     He  is  destined  to  a  wider  recognition. 

In  his  domestic  relations  Mr.  Dowdell  is  kind,  care-taking,  and  indul- 
gent; in  social  life,  prudent,  exemplary,  agreeable;  in  his  pecuniar}' 
affairs,  prompt  and  exact  to  do  and  to  demand  justice,  exalting  all  his 
transactions  to  the  high  standard  of  pure  Christian  morality. 

Since  his  father's  death  and  the  affliction  of  his  brother-in-law,  he  has 
had  a  wide  range  of  business.  Besides  this,  he  is  class-leader  in  his 
church,  steward  in  his  circuit,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Oak  Bowery  Female  College,  &c.,  &c. 

As  a  politician,  he  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  iiis  part  of  the 
State.  An  uncompromising  republican  of  the  Jeftersonian  school,  he 
qualifies  his  high  admiration  of  the  statesmanship  and  genius  of  the  late 
Mr.  Calhoun,  by  a  strong  predisposition  to  conservatism  ;  he  takes  the 
middle  ground  between  Old  Fogyism  and  Fillibusterism. 

In  1849,  he  was  induced  by  his  Democratic  friends  to  canvass  for  a 
seat  in  the  Alabama  Legislature,  upon  the  presumption  that  they  would 
be  enabled,  through  his  ability  and  personal  popularity,  to  overcome  the 
heavy  party  majority  against  them.  During  this  canvass,  though  defeated 
at  the  polls,  he  established  his  reputation  as  an  able  debater  and  success- 
ful stump  speaker.  And  immediately,  in  1851,  on  the  issue  raised  by  the 
late  compromise  measures  between  the  Southern  Rights  men  and  Union 
party,  Mr,  Dowdell  was  pressed  into  service  by  his  partv,  to  canvass  again 
for  a  seat  in  the  Legislature.  He  was  an  ardent  Southern  Rights  man,  but 
never  a  disunionist.  In  this  campaign  he  was  of  course  unsuccessful,  but 
he  achieved  a  victory  nevertheless.  All  honest  men  respected  the  integ- 
rity of  his  motives  and  the  purity  of  his  political  character,  and  he  polled 
a  very  heavy  vote,  greatly  exceeding  tlie  strength  of  his  party. 

In  1852,  he  canvassed  the  seventh  Congressional  district  in  the  State  of 
Alabama,  as  a  candidate  on  the  Democratic  Electoral  ticket,  with  success. 
He  was  everywhere  hailed  as  a  true  and  able  advocate  of  republican 
principles  and  the  election  of  Pierce  and  King.  Courteous  and  concili- 
atory, but  firm  and  decided,  all  men  respected  him,  and  he  took  his  seat 
in    the  Electoral  College,  free  from  the  taint  of  demagoguism,  or  the 
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bribery  of  treating*.  He  has  always  been  a  consistent  temperance  man, 
and  a  stranger  to  the  corriiptinc^  arts  which  have  disgraced  our  public 
men  and  debauched  the  public  morals. 

Mr.  Dowdell  is  yet  quite  a  young  man,  having  scarcely  attained  his 
35th  vear.  No  man  in  the  State  has  a  broader  or  briofhter  horizon  of 
public  distinction  and  usefulness  before  him.  It  is  the  prophecy  of  his 
friends,  and  the  hope  of  liberal  and  virtuous  men  of  all  parties,  that  God 
may  spar<3  him.  establish  his  doubtful  health,  and  lead  him  to  those 
heights  of  public  distinction  which  his  virtues  and  talents  so  well  qualify 
him  to  adorn. 

Since  the  above  was  written.  Mr.  Dowdell  has  been  elected  to  represent 
the  seventh  Congressional  district  of  Alabama  in  the  national  legislature. 
He  was  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  in  convention  assembled 
at  Wedowee,  and  was  triumphantly  elected  by  the  reorganized  democracy, 
as  a  friend  to  General  Pierce's  conservative  and  republican  administration. 
His  opponent  wa^  Thomas  Gray  Garrett,  Esq.,  a  Union  Democrat,  who 
was  supported  by  the  Whig  party  mainly. 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  defeat  Mr.  Dowdell  bv  the  crv  of  "  disu- 
nion." He  carried  the  issue  before  the  people,  and  triumphantly  sustained 
the  constitutional  unionism  of  the  Southern  Rights  partv.  His  majority 
was  3,115  votes  out  of  11,561  polled.  His  friends  confidently  predict  for 
him  a  distinguished  and  useful  career.  They  are  morally  certain  that  he 
will  be  true  to  his  country,  his  conscience,  and  his  constituency. 


HOSEA   J.    DEAN, 

CLERK   OF  THE  nOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  near  the  mountain  shoals  of  Enoree 
river,  in  Spartanburg  District,  South  Carolina,  on  the  11th  day  of  July, 
180G.  His  mother,  Mary  Farrow,  eldest  daughter  of  Captain  Thomas 
Farrow,  of  revolutionary  memory,  was  a  lady  as  remarkable  for  her 
beauty  of  person  as  for  her  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  His  father, 
John  Dean,  was  also  the  son  of  a  revolutionary  sire;  and  surely  if  there 
is  any  pride  of  ancestry  in  which  an  American  can  properly  and  honestly 
indulge,  it  is  that  of  being  descended  from  those  whose  sufterings  secured 
our  independence. 

l>ut  though  rich  in  honors  and  in  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  them, 
the  parents  of  Major  Dean  possessed  at  their  marriage  but  little  of  this 
world's  goods,  her  faithful  nurse  being  the  only  servant  that  accompanied 
his  mother  when  she  exchanged  a  father's  roof  for  that  of  her  husband. 
Children  came  rapidly,  and  mostly  of  the  feebler  sex,  so  that,  when  the 
number  reached  nine,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  still  an  only  son. 

Rarely  has  it  been  the  case,  even  under  the  humblest  roof,  that  one 
placed  in  his  position  has  escaped  the  ruinous  efi'ects  of  the  indulgence 
too  often  accoided  to  the  "only  son,"  who  is  most  usually  the  idol  of 
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the  domestic  circle,  and  to  whose  gratification  the  comfort,  happiness,  and 
■wishes  of  all  must  yiM.  But  the  parents  of  Major  D.  were  both  ])ersons 
of  unusual  strength  uf  character.  Dearly  as  they  loved  their  only  son,  it 
Avas  not  by  foohsh  indulgence  they  evinced  it;  his  sisters  -were  never 
compelled  to  submit  to  and  wait  upon  the  little  tyrant  of  the  household, 
but  ever  looked  up  to  him  as  their  friend  and  protector,  and  he  was 
early  impressed  that  his  manhood  only  made  him  superior  to  thom  in  the 
ability  which  it  conferred  to  protect  them  and  to  shield  them  from  the 
lieat  and  burden  of  the  day,  in  assisting  in  the  support  of  their  large 
familv.  These  influences  had  the  happiest  eft'ect  in  the  formation  of  his 
character,  and  made  him,  while  yet  a  boy,  remarkable  for  a  certain 
dignified  manliness  of  deportment,  combined  with  the  most  delicate  and 
assiduous  care  of  his  mother  and  sisters.  Self-reliance^  fortitude,  and 
truth  were  the  most  prominent  traits  of  his  character.  Early  made  to  feel 
himself  the  protector  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  he  was  frequently  called 
on  to  perform  acts  of  courage  that  seemed  far  beyond  his  strength  and 
years.  When  only  ten  years  of  age,  his  father,  on  one  occasion,  went  to 
a  place  called  Hobbie's,  about  six  miles  distant  trom  his  residence,  to 
pay  taxes.  I)uriiig  his  absence  a  fearful  storm  arose,  which  tore  up  trees 
by  the  roots,  carried  oft' the  roofs  of  some  houses,  and  levelled  others  with 
the  ground.  In  one  of  these,  preparations  were  making  for  a  wedding,  and 
days  afterwards  the  garments  of  the  bride  were  found  three  miles  distant 
in  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees.  The  anxiety  of  the  family  at  home  for 
the  absent  husband  and  father  was  painfully  great.  Night  drew  on,  and 
the  rain  continued  to  pour  with  unabated  violence,  accompanied  witli 
vivid  lightning  and  heavy  peals  of  thunder.  The  mother,  sisters,  and 
son  sat  with  aching  hearts  listening  for  every  sound.  At  length,  about 
midnight,  the  neigh  of  a  horse  was  heard  at  the  gate.  "  That's  father's 
horse!"  exclaimed  the  children  as  they  rushed  to  the  door.  There  indeed 
was  the  horse,  but  "  Alas  !  no  rider  is  there."  A  l)ang  shot  through  the 
mother's  heart,  but  feeling  that  now  everything  depended  upon  her 
calmness,  she  said,  suppressing  all  signs  of  emotion,  "  My  son,  you  must 
go  and  seek  your  father."  "  When  must  I  start,  mother?"  "This  in- 
stant," was  the  reply.  Without  another  word,  the  little  fellow  prepared 
for  his  fearful  journey.  Putting  on  some  thicker  clothing  and  tightening 
"  Lightfoot's ''  girth,  he  sprang  into  the  saddle  and  turned  to  say  "  Good 
bye  I"  to  the  anxious  group  around  him.  "Not  yet,"  said  his  mother; 
"  we  must  see  you  safe  over  Two  Mile  creek."  Through  the  pelting  rain 
the  mother  and  sisters  accompanied  him  to  the  bank  of  the  creek,  which, 
swollen  anil  angry,  was  now  far  out  of  its  banks.  Without  the  least  sign 
of  fear  the  brave  boy  })luuged  in,  and  in  an  instant  both  horse  and  rider 
sank  beneath  the  foaming  torrent.  All  seemed  lost  for  a  moment,  but 
above  the  rushing  of  tlit;  storm  and  the  roaring  of  the  water,  he  heard 
the  calm  clear  voice  of  his  mother  :  "  Hold  on,  my  son  !  hold  on  /"  He 
did  hold  on,  and  after  a  fierce  struggle  the  faithful  "Lightfoot"  bore 
him  safe  to  the  opposite  bank.  One  long  shout  assured  his  mother  of  his 
safety  ;  then  on  he  sped  in  search  of  his  father,  not  knowing  but  the  next 
fl;ish  would  reveal  his  dead  body  in  the  road.  Within  a  mile  of  Hobbie's 
the  road  became  so  blocked  up  with  fallen  trees  that  he  was  compelled 
to  alight  and  lead  his  horse.  Every  few  minutes  he  shouted  "  Father  I" 
and  just  as  day  was  dawning  he  lieard  a  voice  in  reply ;  it  was  his  friend 
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and  neighbor,  Robert  Alexander.  In  another  moment  he  met  his  father, 
on  foot,  in  search  of  his  horse,  and  in  the  next  was  clasped  to  his 
heart. 

Such  acts  as  these  early  imparted  to  the  boy's  character  a  calm  bravery 
and  moral  stren<ith  which  he  has  ever  retained,  and  which  has  made 
him  remarkable  for  "  holding  on,''  despite  danger,  opposition,  or  unpopu- 
larity, to  any  course  upon  which  his  judgment  has  set  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval. 

But  while  the  cultivation  of  the  heart  and  the  growth  of  every  good 
and  noble  quality  were  most  carefullj'  fostered  by  his  ju(Jicious  parents, 
they  were  unable  to  give  him  the  benefits  of  scholastic  education.  His 
labor  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  support  of  a  family  of  thirteen  child- 
ren ;  cheerfully  and  ungrudgingly  he  bestowed  it,  though  his  heart  longed 
and  sighed  for  knowledge  ! 

His  opportunities  for  attending  even  the  old  field  schools  were  few  and 
rare.  A  few  weeks  in  summer,  after  the  laying  by  of  the  crops,  and  per- 
haps a  month  or  two  in  winter,  wei-e  all  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed. 
These,  however,  were  dearly  prized  and  well  improved,  and  every  mo- 
ment of  leisure  was  devoted  to  reading  the  few  books  to  which  he  had 
access. 

The  wish  of  his  mother's  heart  was  to  live  to  see  lier  son  "  a  lawyer.'' 
and  at  her  solicitation  her  uncle  Samuel  Farrow,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  the  Pinkney  Congressional  district,  procured  for  her  son  an  ap- 
pointment to  West  Point.  Great  w-as  the  joy  of  the  family,  and  great 
their  gratitude  towards  their  uncle;  but  alas!  for  all  human  hopes,  while 
preparations  was  making  for  his  departure,  his  father  received  notice 
that  a  friend,  fur  whom  he  with  thi'ee  others  were  security,  had  failed, 
and  that  he  must  pay  a  large  amount  of  money,  for  a  man  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, which  placed  it  entirely  out  of  the  question  for  him  to  spare 
the  labor  of  his  son. 

Without  a  word  of  murmuring,  but  with  a  sad  and  disappointed  spirit, 
the  son  betook  himself  to  the  labors  of  the  farm,  and  night  and  day  strove 
to  assist  his  father  in  cettino-  dear  of  his  embarrassments.  Side  bv  side 
with  his  father's  servants  in  the  field,  he  performed  the  same  tasks  al- 
lotted to  them.  One  boy,  Waties,  about  his  own  age,  was  so  warmly 
attached  to  him  that  he  would  often  hurry  through  his  own  task  and 
then  assist  his  young  master,  in  order  to  give  the  latter  time  to  read  by 
daylight.  This  was  the  foundation  of  an  attachment  between  master 
and  servant  which  can  only  be  understood  by  those  similarly  situated. 

The  writer  has  often  heard  Major  JJean  express  himself  as  greatly  in- 
debted to  a  Mr.  Bostick.  who  once  taught  school  in  his  father's  neighbor- 
hood.  This  gentleman  had  been  a  London  merchant,  but  failing  in  busi- 
ness he  emigrated  to  America,  and  supported  himself  by  teaching.  A 
man  of  fine  education  and  great  discernment,  he  saw  the  promise  of 
much  that  was  good  in  the  bov  who  listened  so  eagerly  to  his  instructions, 
and  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  assist  the  mind  struggling  for 
knowledge,  by  the  loan  of  books,  and  not  unfrequently  going  home  and 
spending  the  night  with  his  }^q3il,  that  he  might  better  explain  and 
enforce  the  lessons  of  the  day. 

It  is  impossible  for  those  youths  who  are  surrounded  with  all  the 
advantages  of  time  at  their  command,  books,  teachers,  and  schools,  to  c»i- 
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.ter  into  the  feelings  of  one  who,  with  aspirations  for  knowledge  equal  to 
their  own,  has  not  one  of  these  blessings  ;  or  to  understand  the  feelings  of 
gratitude  with  which  such  a  one  looks  back  to  the  kind  interest  and 
assistance  of  a  friend  like  Mr.  Bostick. 

Until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  Major  Dean*  continued  to  labor  on 
his  father's  farm,  at  the  same  time  availing  himself  of  all  the  means  within 
his  reach  to  increase  his  store  of  knowledge,  and  especially  of  Latin  and 
(xreek.  His  father's  circumstances  had  so  far  improved,  that  he  now  left 
home  and  entered  the  law  ofHce  of  Colonel  Pattillo  Farrow,  at  Laurens 
Court  House,  S.  C.  For  nearly  three  years  he  devoted  himself  to  study 
with  such  intense  assiduity  that  his  health  was  thereby  seriously  impaired. 
Success,  however,  crowned  his  efibrts,  and  in  May,  1828,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  practise  law,  and  immediately  afterwards  entered  into  co-partner- 
ship with  Colonel  F^'row  at  Laurens  Court  House.  Eighteen  mouths 
after  he  moved  to  his  native  district,  hoping  thereby  to  regain  his  lost 
health,  and  settled  at  Spartanburg  Couit  House  in  August,  1829.  He 
was  here  brought  so  iow  with  asthma  that  his  parents  were  sent  for  to 
see  him  die.  While  conversing  with  his  parents  about  death,  he  remarked 
that  he  would  feel  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  "if,"  said  he,  "it  were 
not  that  I  shall  die  in  d(ht  for  my  expenses  while  studying  my  profes- 
sion." "Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  subject,  my  son,"  said  his  father; 
"  if  you  do  not  live  to  pay  it,  I  will  certainly  do  so  if  my  life  is  spared." 
This  seemed  to  relieve  him  of  such  a  load  of  anxiety,  that  from  that 
moment  there  was  a  visible  change  in  his  disease.  He  gradually  recov- 
ered health  and  strength,  and  for  the  past  twenty  years  he  has  been  one 
of  the  stoutest,  most  athletic  men  in  the  state. 

He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession  at  Spartanburg  Court 
House,  where  by  his  constant  and  vigilant  application  to  study  and 
prompt  and  faithful  attention  to  the  business  confided  to  him,  he  soon 
gained  the  good  opinion,  confidence,  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him, 
and  shared  liberally  in  the  legal  patronage  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

In  the  year  183-,  Major  Dean  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina  to  the  office  of  Commissioner  in  Equity  for  Spartanburg  District, 
and  about  the  same  time  entered  into  co-partnership  in  the  practice  of 
law  with  the  highly  gifted  H.  C.  Young,  of  Laurens,  S.  C.  Li  this  re- 
lation he  was  generally  employed  on  all  the  most  important  cases  tried  in 
the  courts  of  Spartanburg  District;  the  preparation  and  general  manage- 
ment of  the  cases  always  devolving  on  him — his  co-partner,  residing  in  a 
neighboring  district,  could  take  but  little  part  save  in  the  pleadings,  in 
which  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished.  Although  Maj.  Dean  is  an 
excellent  speaker — ])lain,  emphatic,  smooth,  senaible,  and  always  to  the 
point,  never  attempting  anything  merely  for  the  sake  of  display,  but  sav- 
ing just  enough  and  no  more — yet  his  great  excellency  consists  in  his 
superior  qualifications  as  a  working  business  man.  In  this  respect  he  has 
rarely  had  an  equal,  probably  no  superior  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
This  made  him  what  he  truly  was,  the  model  Commissioner  in  Equity  ;  if 
not  the  best,  certainly  equal  to  any  in   the   State.     Understanding  the 

a 

*  He  is  known  throughout  the  State  by  tliis  title,  to  distinguish  him  from 
others  of  "\he  same  name,  as  tlie  family  is  very  numerous.  He  received  it  with 
the  office  of  Brigade  Major  many  years  ago. 
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duties  of  his  office  perfectly,  lie  attended  to  them  promptly,  and  was  scru- 
pulously exact  in  all  things — having  a  place  for  every  paper,  and  every 
paper  in  its  place. 

This  office  he  continued  to  hold  for  many  years,  being  re-elected  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Legislature  without  opposition. 

In  1844,  having  associated  himself  in  the  practice  of  tlie  law  with  the 
late  James  Edward  Henry,  of  Spartanburg,  Major  D.  resigned  the  Com- 
missionei-'s  office,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  profession  until 
the  death  of  his  eminent  and  justly  popular  associate,  since  which  time 
he  has  continued  to  practise  with  great  ability  and  his  wonted  success. 

It  is  worthy  of  remai'k,  and  justly  due  to  the  subject  of  this  imperfect 
sketch,  to  state  that  he  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  successful  in  gain- 
ing for  his  clients  the  cases  committed  to  his  charge.  He  has  at  all 
tiines  been  regarded  as  an  honed,  able,  and  exceedingly  correct  counsel- 
lor in  all  difficult  litigated  matters. 

Major  Dean  did  not,  in  the  early  period  of  his  public  life,  engage  in 
the  heated  strife  of  party  politics,  declining  repeated  pressing  solicita- 
tions to  become  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Slate  and 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Laiited  States.  After  giving  twenty  years  of  un- 
divided attention  to  the  legal  profession,  he  finally  consented  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  Legislature,  to  which  he  was  elected  ;  and  hero  he  showed 
himself  an  able  and  discreet  politician,  and  a  popular  and*iiseful  member ; 
particularly  as  a  member  of  the  "  Committee  on  Claims,"  ior  which  his 
peculiar  talents  for  investigation,  and  his  strict  sense  of  justice,  rendered 
him  eminently  qualified.  He  was  a  second  time  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
Legislature,  with  an  increased  majority.  Shortly  after  the  (commencement 
of  his  second  term  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
became  vacant  by  the  elevation  of  the  incumbent,  Mr.  Glover,  to  the 
office  of  Judge.  Major  Dean  was  put  in  nomination  by  his  friends,  and 
although  his  competitors  for  this  responsible  office  were  numerous  and 
influential,  he  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  He  immediately  re- 
signed his  membership  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  which 
is  not  the  less  valued  in  South  Carolina  because  more  than  one  of  its  in- 
cumbents have  left  it  for  the  judicial  bench.  He  fulfils  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  honor  to  himself  and  the  state. 

Major  Dean,  in  politics,  is  an  unswerving  State  Rights  Republican, 
having  taken  a  decided  stand  with  this  party  in  1832,  and  1851  and  '2. 

In  his  moral,  religious  and  social  qualities,  Major  Dean  stands  unrivalled. 
He  was  among  the  first  in  his  community  to  lift  his  voice  in  the  great 
Temperance  reform.  When  intemperance,  with  its  most  blighting  and 
destructive  influence,  swept  over  the  land,  and  there  were  few,  either  in 
the  church  or  out  of  it,  who  were  bold  enough  to  opj)Ose  openly  the 
current  of  pojnilar  opinion  which  gave  license  to  its  destructive  career, 
Major  Dean  raised  the  temperance  flag  and  headed  the  forlorn  hope  in 
the  good  cause  of  reform.  Like  the  good  Judge  O'Neall,  he  made  speeches 
whenever  and  wherever  opportunity  presented,  boldly  exposing  and  op- 
posing the  evil  of  intemperance,  in  whatever  shape  and  garb  it  appeared. 
He  may  be  justly  styled  a  veteran  in  the  Temperance  reform,  and  proud 
may  he  be  to  be  the  friend  and  coadjutor  in  that  cause  of  such  a  man  as 
Judge  CNeall,  the  noblest  living  son  of  South  Carolina ;  the  one  that 
has  labored  most  for  her  honor  and  her  prosperity,  and  whose  death 
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\vill  cause  more  tears  to  flow  than  ever  fell  upon  the  grave  of  a  mere 
mortal. 

In  1830,  Major  Dean  lost  his  excellent  mother;  she  died  in  his  arms — 
the  last  words  on  her  lips,  "  Hosea,  my  son."  From  this  hour  he  felt  that 
there  was  something  -wanting  which  he  did  not  jiossess  ;  ''  a  peace  the 
■world  could  not  give,  and  cuuld  not  take  away."  In  such  a  mind  as  his, 
religion  was  not  a  thing  to  he  gained  in  an  hour,  or  to  be  secured  amid 
the  shouts  of  a  confused  assemblage.  For  days  and  weeks  and  months 
he  sought  in  secret  until  he  fuund  that  ''  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing." 

In  18.32  he  united  himself  with  the  Baptist  church  of  Mt.  Zion,  since 
which  time  he  has  continued  a  steadfast  and  highly  useful  yet  humble 
follower  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  at  this  time,  and 
has  been  from  its  commencement,  a  Deacon  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Spartanbuig  C.  H.  The  Sabbath  School  of  this  church  has  been  the 
object  of  his  special  care  and  attention,  and  the  success  of  his  large  and 
flourishing  tliunli  has  depended  greatly  on  his  wise  and  discreet  coun- 
sels, and- the  faithful  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  His  pastor  has  al- 
ways found  him  a  fast  friend  and  a  liberal  supporter,  and  his  house,  for 
almost  the  fourth  of  a  century,  has  been  the  home  of  all  good  ministers 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  called  to  partake  of  its  hospitalities.  Nor  is  his 
excellent  wife  a  whit  behind  him  in  the  welcome  extended  to  all  who 
abide  beneath  their  roof. 

In  1834,  Major  Dean  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Ellen,  second  daughter 
of  Colonel  Jolm  Mills,  of  Rutherford,  N.  C,  a  lady  universally  loved  and 
respected,  and  whose  early  death  was  deeply  deplored.  She  died  in 
1838 — leaving  one  son,  John  Mills  Dean,  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  a 
cadet  in  the  State  Military  Academy  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  a  youth  who 
has  thus  far  proved  himself  the  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire.  Surround- 
ed from  his  birth  with  those  advantages  which  were  denied  his  fother, 
we  can  but  believe  that  he  will  use  them  so  as  to  merit  even  more  of  the 
honors  of  his  native  state  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  his  father. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1840,  in  the  third  year  of  his  widowhood. 
Major  Dean  was  again  married  to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Edward 
Owen,  of  Washington  City,  a  ladv  of  talents  and  education.  For  years 
she  has  been  his  amanuensis,  and  her  best  eulogy  is  the  love  and  respect 
manifested  towaixls  her  by  the  son  to  whom  she  has  been  a  mother,  with- 
out a  mother's  claims  to  love  and  gratitude.  By  this  marriage  Major 
Dean  has  six  children,  all  living,  three  sons  and  three  daughters — Ed- 
ward, Elizabeth,  William  Mills,  St.  Lawrence,  Hosea  and  Alice. 

A  brother  lawyer,  in  speaking  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  says  : 

"  As  a  legal  practitioner,  he  is  urbane,  modest,  and  unassuming.  The 
interests  of  his  clients  are  never  prejudiced  by  negligence  or  a  want  of 
conscientious  attention.  With  a  delicate  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of 
his  profession,  he  is  unceasing  in  his  eftbrts  to  secure  the  full  measure  of 
justice  which  the  rigid  principles  of  the  law  applicable  to  the  given 
case  will  allow.  All  business  of  a  legal  character  is  dispatched  by  him 
with  a  promptitude  and  assiduity  which,  while  it  guards  his  clients  from 
detriment,  inspires  them  with  confidence  in  him  as  a  safe,  prudent  busi- 
ness man.  He  never  enters  the  arena  of  a  court  without  the  fullest  pre- 
paration, the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  the  details  of  his  case — with- 
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out  being  clad  in  all  the  panoply  of  judicial  decisions  and  loo-al  authorities 
that  musty  tomes  and  modern  reports  can  furnish.  All  his  papers  are 
well  arranged  aiud  labelled,  so  that  he  loses  no  time  in  finding  the  one 
wanted,  or  excites  the  spleen  of  an  irritable  court  by  a  suspension  of 
its  business  in  making  fruitless  and  protracted  searches.  As  soon  as 
his  case  is  called,  he  is  ready  with  his  witnesses,  ready  with  principles,  and 
drives  steadily  at  the  mark  which  he  has  in  view.  Accurate  in  the 
draft  of  professional  papers,  he  is  never  mortified  by  an  ejection  a  curia 
by  the  well  grounded  objection  of  some  cavilling  opponent.  Ilis  prac- 
tice in  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Conmion  Pleas  has  always  been 
good  and  remunerative;  and  notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  eaily 
education,  he  has  struggled  up  to  a  position  of  honor  and  distinction  in 
his  profession.  His  style  of  oratory  is  interesting — his  manner  of  argu- 
ment generally  calm,  deliberate,  and  earnest — seldom  impassioned,  liis 
speeches,  whether  in  the  forum  or  out  of  it,  are  always  short,  but  pei'- 
tiuent;  he  never  deals  in  flowers — never  presents  you  with  a  vase  filled 
with  the  rich  cullings  of  the  imagination,  but  gives  you  facts,  aggregates 
before  your  mind  principles,  groups  arguments  thickly,  which,  though 
they  be  dry  as  statistics,  are  as  irresistible  as  geometrical  demonstrations.'' 
He  is  much  esteemed  in  the  profession  for  his  uniform  courtesy  to 
bench,  bar,  and  witnesses — never  forgetting  the  respect  due  to  the  former, 
or  brow-beating  the  latter  in  his  anxiety  to  make 

"  White  appear  not  white, 
Or  black  so  very  black." 

Without  having  performed  any  great  achievement.  Major  Dean  is  still 
one  of  those  characters  to  which  the  young  may  be  safely  pointed  for 
imitation.  His  industry,  patience,  and  obedience  to  his  parents  in  his 
youth,  have  been  justly  rewarded  in  his  riper  years  by  an  honorable  po- 
sition in  society,  and  by  the  respect  and  love  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.  No  trait  of  his  character  is  more  worthy  of  notice  than  his 
modesty;  and  his  generosity  and  benevolence  are  best  attested  by  the 
orphaned  and  oppressed  who  have  been  elevated  to  respectability  and 
honor  through  his  influence. 

Never  forgetting  his  own  want  of  early  advantages,  as  soon  as  he  had 
a  home  of  his  own,  it  became  that  of  his  young  sisters,  where  they  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  a  seminary  of  learning  near  by,  which  he  had 
largely  assisted  in  building  up.  In  later  years,  promptly  seconded  by  his 
generous-hearted  wife,  his  home  has  literally  become  the  asylum  for  the 
orjihan,  the  afflicted,  and  the  unprotected. 

Major  Dean  is  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  his  person  being  well  and 
symmetrically  formed,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  looking  men  in 
South  Carolina.  His  fine  piercing  black  eye,  intellectual  countenance, 
and  commanding  person,  seem  to  say  that  nature,  in  farming  the  outer 
man,  wrought  mightily  and  skilfully  to  prepare  a  structure  fit  for  the 
spirit  designed  to  inhabit  it.  Although  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  few, 
those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  his  friendship  have  ever 
found  him  true  and  faithful  in  every  situation  in  life.  The  acquisition 
of  wealth  has  never  been  with  him  a  primary  object ;  therefore  he  is  not 
rich,  but  has  secured   for  his  family  a  competence,  and  having  strong 
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agricultural  tastes,  he  has  invested  itiik'      *  H  in  a  valuable  estate  called 
•'  Canipobella,"  vhicli  under  his  jucF  '    ^^as  more  than  doubled 

in  value. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  Clerk  of  the  Houso  of  Eepresentatives,  and 
those  of  his  profession,  he  has  officiated  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  "  Spartanburg  and  Union  Railroad  Company,"  ever  since  its  organ- 
ization ;  an  office  of  much  labor  and  great  responsibility.  With  all  his 
multiplied  duties,  he  is  found  fully  equal  to  the  task,  showing  himself  to 
be  possessed  of  supei'ior  powers,  and  capable  of  accomplishing  great  ends. 

As  a  citizen,  Major  L)ean  is  enterprising  and  public-spirited.  Rail- 
roads, plankroads,  colleges  and  churches,  or  whatever  promises  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  always  find  him  liberal  with  his  purse,  and 
prompt  with  his  influence  ;  though,  to  use  the  language  of  an  associate  in 
the  railroad  enterpi'iso,  "  He  is  a  man  always  more  ready  to  work  than 
to  talk  about  it." 

But  it  is  in  private  life  that  he  is  most  appreciated,  because  best  un- 
derstood. The  writer  has  often  witnessed  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  in- 
tercourse (which  death  has  but  recently  interrupted)  between  Major 
]>ean  and  his  venerable  father,  the  respectful  tenderness  of  the  son  only 
equalled  by  the  aft'ectionate  respect  and  confidence  of  the  father.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  marked  traits  in  the  character  of  the  son,  is  his  defer- 
ence and  attention  to  the  a^'ed.  He  is  a  most  tender  and  indulorent 
husband  and  father,  and  kind  and  considerate  master.  • 

In  his  manners,  ^lajor  Dean  is  remarkably  graceful  and  dignified,  and 
while  treating  even  the  poorest  and  humblest  with  respect,  he  is  the  last 
man  with  whom  you  would  be  tempted  to  take  a  liberty.  Early  in  his 
career,  his  bark  was  tossed  upon  the  stormy  waters  of  both  adversity 
and  persecution  ;  but  patience  and  industry  have  overcome  the  one,  wliile 
a  brave  heart  and  strong  arm  have  conquered  the  other ;  and  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  either,  he  enjoys  the  reward  of  virtue,  "  health,  peace  and 
competence."  In  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  constitution  unimpaired,  and 
his  habits  of  early  rising  and  temperance,  his  friends  may  justly  regard 
him  as  but  at  the  bemnninir  of  his  career  of  honor  and  usefulness. 


JAMES    L'AMOREUX, 

OF  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  subject*of  this  sketch  was  born  in  the  town  of  New  Rochelle, 
Westchester  count v,  N.  Y. 

His  ancestors  were  natives  of  Rochelle,  in  France.  His  great  grand- 
father, being  a  Huguenot,  fled  from  that  city  with  his  family,  on  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  and  emigrating  to  this  country  with 
a  little  colony  of  fellow-exiles,  among  whom  were  the  Monroes  and  Jays 
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of  this  state,  he  settled  in  the  -  ^ighborhood  of  the  future  city  of  Xe\v 
York ;  the  place  of  settlerr  (  named  after  the  "  proud  city"  which 

he  had  left. 

When  our  subject  was  'ive  years  old,  his  father,  pressed  by  unfavorable 
circumstances  and  the  necessities  of  a  large  and  growing  family,  removed 
from  New  Rochelle  to  the  town  of  Rensselaerville,  county  of  Albany. 

This  town  was  then  a  wilderness.  The  precise  locality  which  tlie  new 
settler  desired  to  reach  was  quite  inaccessible  by  conveyances ;  and  leav- 
ing behind  him  all  the  members  of  his  family  not  old  enough  to  render 
assistance,  he  proceeded  to  cut  a  road,  some  two  miles,  through  the  forest, 
and  to  construct  a  rude  building  for  their  reception.  Here,  amid  the 
woods  and  rocks  of  the  Helderberg — thirty  miles  from  the  then  small  city 
of  Albany,  and  two  miles  from  any  neighbor — our  subject  spent  his  boy- 
hood. Till  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  no  school-house  or  teacher  had 
been  seen  in  the  settlement;  and  the  cabin  then  erected  for  juvenile  in- 
struction was  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  "school-marm"  was 
young,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  not  transcendent  in  acquirements,  or  in 
the  art  of  iiianaging  the  crude  minds  around  her.  Webster's  Spellino-- 
book,  Dilworth's  Arithmetic,  the  Testament  and  the  Catechism,  composed 
the  entire  course  of  studies.  These  select  influences  our  subject  enjoyed 
for  two  summers ;  and  thereafter  his  services  becoming  valuable,  were 
required  in  the  field  and  woods.  He  continued  to  attend  school  during 
the  winter  months,  pushing  his  way  through  snow  and  storms  along  the 
lonely  road  ;  and  at  night,  long  after  the  family  had  gone  to  rest,  he  used 
to  indulge  his  ardent  desire  for  learning,  with  some  book,  read  by  the 
light  of  the  fire  or  of  a  rag  dipped  in  a  saucer  of  fat,  before  which  he 
stretched  himself  on  the  floor.  His  "pursuit  of  knowledge  under  diflii- 
culties"  at  last  met  encouragement  and  reward  in  a  general  request  from 
the  neiixhbors  that  he  would  himself  undertake  the  ofiice  of  teacher. 
He  was  then  only  fifteen  years  old,  but  consented  to  assume  the  rod  of 
pedagogic  power,  and  conducted  affairs  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  In  summer,  he  still  worked  on  the  paternal  farm.  Afterwards, 
he  was  called  to  teach  in  districts  so  far  from  home  as  to  permit  only 
weekly  returns  to  the  fauiily. 

The  intellectual  influences  operating  daring  these  years  of  boyhood 
and  youth,  were  such  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  condition  of  that  entire 
section  of  country  at  the  time.  Books  were  rare.  The  Almanac  was  the 
onlv  annual,  the  Psalm-book  almost  the  only  poetry,  and  Robinson  Crusoe 
about  the  only  regular  work  of  fiction.  The  religious  education  of  the 
vouDO',  however,  was  not  neglected.  Soon  after  the  school  was  esta- 
blished, the  preachers  of  the  Methodist  persuasion  penetrated  to  the  settle- 
ment and  found  a  welcome  from  all.  The  house  of  the  parents  of  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  became  their  place  of  rest,  and  was  for  a  long  while 
the  only  place  of  worship  for  the  region  round  about.  The  influence, 
moral  and  mental,  of  these  preachers,  must  have  been  strong  upon  the 
young  minds  which  had  received  no  other  models  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Still,  all  these  causes  were  most  partial,  vague,  and  desultory  in  their 
action.  There  was  no  person  capable  of  taking  the  young  individual 
mind  and  guiding  it  through  the  mazes  of  rudimental  learning.  It  was 
left  to  grope  its  way  painfully  along,  or  fall  back  disheartened  in  the 
attempt. 
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At  leiifjth,  teaching  became  irksome,  and  of  course  not  furnishing  super- 
abundant moans  of  sustenance,  it  was  deserted  temporarily  for  an  occu- 
pation which  might  give  a  livelihood,  independently  of  the  father's  aid. 
This  was  tanning,  in  the  employ  of  a  large  establishment  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, which  was  soon  thoroughly  mastered  by  the  young  workman,  when 
the  proprietor  suddenly  gave  up  the  business.  Then  teaching  was 
resumed,  but  with  hardly  the  same  enthusiasm  as  before;  and  at  length 
our  subject  began  to  agitate  the  subject  of  entering  a  profession.  Which 
one  of  the  professions?  then  became  the  question.  His  father  favored 
medicine,  and  offered  him  a  maintenance  during  the  preparatory  course 
of  studv.  As  to  the  law,  the  old  gentleman  was  unmeasured  in  his  con- 
demnation. So  the  young  man  went  to  consult  with  the  doctor  of  the 
viliao-e.  This  gentleman  was  a  sort  of  back-woods  Abernethy — rough 
but  kindly — and  learning  that  the  bent  of  the  young  candidate's  mind 
was  towards  the  law,  told  him  to  "get  along  home,"  but  promised  to 
set  matters  right  with  the  father.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
reconciled  the  old  gentleman  to  his  son's  entering  the  profession  of  the 
law. 

His  legal  readings  were  pursued  mostly  during  intervals  of  teaching, 
in  the  afternoons  and  long  evenings  of  the  winter.  "  Woodison's  Lec- 
tures" was  the  only  volume  at  command  for  several  months,  and  this 
was  "  marked  and  learned  "  as  best  could  be,  without  guide  or  hint  to  the 
objects  or  modes  of  application.  Thus  a  few  more  years  passed  on,  in 
alternate  labor  on  his  father's  farm,  teaching  in  the  schools  of  his  own 
and  neighboring  towns,  and  studying  law,  when,  one  day,  it  was  sug- 
o-ested  to  him  by  an  accidental  acquaintance,  that  he  should  seek  Albany 
as  the  sphere  of  future  action.  Soon  after,  the  same  individual  procured 
him  a  situation  in  the  office  of  a  practitioner  in  the  city,  which,  however, 
brought  with  it  as  remuneration  only  his  board.  He  contrived,  however, 
by  teaching  a  few  scholars  and  performing  the  simpler  professional  duties, 
to  procure  himself  decent  clothes.  And  one  fact,  most  worthy  of  remark, 
is,  that,  during  all  this  time,  tempted  as  he  was  by  the  example  of  young- 
men  around  him,  and  naturally  social  and  imitative,  he  never  contracted 
a  debt  which  he  had  not  the  means  of  paying  at  the  time.  His  sobriety, 
regular'ty,  honesty,  and  modesty  were  all  this  while  procuring  him  many 
friends;  and  when  his  patron  subsequently  retired  from  business,  offers 
were  speedily  made  him  of  clerkships  in  one  or  two  legal  offices,  which, 
though  unimportant  in  themselves,  were  yet  a  welcome  object  to  a  young 
and  penniless  beginner.  A  most  respectable  and  promising  partnership 
was  tendered  him,  but  some  circumstances  unforeseen  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  arrangements. 

In  anticipation  of  himself  being  appointed  to  the  post  of  Attornej'- 
General  of  tlie  State,  the  Hon.  John  Woodworth  introduced  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  into  his  office  as  Assistant.  About  this  time,  the  young 
lawyer  married — a  degree  of  success  having  already  attended  his  profes- 
sional efforts.  A  partnership  was  then  entered  into  with  an  energetic 
voung  man,  which  opened  very  favorably.  And  just  here  occurred  the  first 
step  in  his  accumulation  of  property — his  receipts  hitherto  having  been 
but  little  more  than  sufficient  for  his  moderate  wants.  A  suit  had  been 
left  in  his  hands  by  the  honorable  gentleman  whose  office  he  had  recently 
left,  in  which  the  fees  amounted  to  some  $500.     The  clients  were  unable 
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to  pay  the  sxim,  and  desired  it  to  remain  on  mortgage.  Finding  liimself, 
after  several  months,  quite  as  comfortable  without  the  use  of  this  $500 
as  before  he  could  call  it  his  own,  he  took  the  hint  of  his  necessity  and 
allowed  the  capital  to  accumulate.  By  degrees  other  considerable  sums, 
also  the  result  of  professional  labor,  were  disposed  of  voluntarily  in  like 
manner;  so  that  the  third  or  fourth  season  of  his  partnership  found  him 
in  possession,  almost  indeed  to  his  own  surprise,  of  several  thousand  dollars. 

He  had  been  admitted  to  practise  as  attorney  and  counselor  in  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1815,  and  after- 
wards as  solicitor  and  counsellor  in  the  court  of  chancery.  In  1820, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Judgeship  of  the  county  court  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Albany  ;  and  under  the  new  constitution  he  retained  the  office, 
as  First  Judge,  during  two  successive  terms  of  five  years  each. 

Wealth  now  flow-ed  in  rapidly.  The  professional  receipts  increased 
with  every  season,  and  several  very  successful  speculations  were  completed, 
especially  in  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Albany  and  its  vicinitv — lots  and 
dwellings  and  stores ;  farms  in  Bethlehem,  New  Scotland,  and  Guilder- 
laud,  and  in  the  neighboring  counties  of  Rensselaer,  Saratoga,  and  Sco- 
harie ;  timber  lands  in  Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  AVarrcii.  and  Fulton 
counties ;  and  improved  lands  upon  the  Mississippi. 

Judge  L'Amoreux  retired  from  official  life  in  1833.  He  was  singularly 
fortunate  in  his  decisions  during  his  long  judicial  career.  These  were 
seldom  appealed  from,  and  never  reversed.  His  judgment  is  sound, 
rather  by  natural,  intuitive  apprehension  than  by  conscious  logic.  He  has 
a  fluencv  of  utterance  and  an  abundant  fancy,  together  with  this  natural 
judgment — a  combination  which  would  have  made  of  him  an  admirable 
advocate  at  nisi  priu^ ;  but  the  forensic  orator  was  lost  in  the  judge. 

Of  the  various  minor  offices  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
we  need  hardly  speak.  He  was  repeatedly  chosen  as  alderman,  and  at 
a  period  when  aldermanic  dignity  was  somewhat  different  from  its  pre- 
sent estate.  He  took  an  active  and  official  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
various  local  associations.  He  never  mingled  in  general  politics,  and 
never  sought  office.  AVhatever  he  has  received  from  the  public,  has  been 
the  gift  of  their  honest  and  free  appreciation.  The  contrast  between  his 
earlv  disadvantages  and  present  position  is  an  encouraging  and  instructive 
lesson  to  aspiring  and  poor  young  men.  It  shows  that  scrupulous  ho- 
nesty, sobriety,  and  systematic  perseverance  in  duty,  will  command  suc- 
cess amid  circumstances  the  most  dubious  and  disheartening. 


DAVID    COOPEK, 

FORMERLV    JUDGE    OF    THE    SUPREME    COURT    OF    MIN'XESOTA. 
I 

It  is  a  fiict  often  to  be  notad  in  history,  that  those  who  have  made  the 
most  brilliant  figure  before  men,  and  whose  names  and  a  knowledge  of 
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whose  actions  are  familiar  to  all,  liave  achieved  their  greatest  triumphs 
while  TouiifT  in  years.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  genius  that  it  bids  defi- 
ance to  slow  experience,  and  leaps  at  once  to  the  desired  result,  while 
narrower  minds  plod  on  through  weary  years  to  accomplish  that  which 
the  ijifted  have  secured  almost  on  the  instant.  The  character  of  genius 
in  an  enlarged  sense  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing brief  memoir. 

David  Cooper  was  born  on  the  second  day  of  July,  1821,  at  a  place 
known  as  ''  lirooks'  Keserve,"  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  sent  to  common  school,  near  the  family  estate,  where 
he  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  an  English  cduc'ntion.  While  there, 
his  retentiveness  of  memory  and  his  unfailing  application  to  studv  dis- 
tinguished him,  and  he  almost  uniformly  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

In  1831  his  brother  James,  the  present  distinguished  Senator  in  con- 
gress from  I'ennsylvania,  having  completed  his  collegiate  course,  and 
being  desirous  of  pursuing  his  legal  studies  in  Pennsylvania,  his  father 
removed  Avith  his  tamily  to  Gettysburg,  in  Adams  county,  wheie  he  re- 
mained until  1833,  when  he  returned  to  Maryland,  and  took  up  his  abode 
at  Graceham,  a  village  some  two  miles  distant  from  his  former  residence, 
"Brooks'  Keserve.''  While  a  resident  in  Gettysburg,  young  Cooper  pro- 
secuted his  elementary  studies  with  great  credit  and  benefit  to  himself, 
and  laid  the  solid  basis  u})on  whicli,  some  years  afterwards,  he  raised  a 
structure  of  extended  and  comprehensive  classic  and  legal  knowledge. 

After  leaving  the  common  school  in  1834,  he  assisted  his  father  upon 
the  farm  at  Brooks'  Keserve,  of  which  possession  had  been  resumed,  and 
was  so  occupied  until  1838.  During  that  period  he  acquired  an  accurate 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  pertaining  to,  and  the  economy 
in  the  management  of  a  faim  ;  and  the  knowledge  so  gained  has  been 
beneficially  felt  in  Minnesota,  whei'e  he  has  done  much  to  promote  the 
interests  of  agriculture  by  establishing  farms  and  introducing  stock  and 
approved  seeds  and  implements. 

The  death  of  his  father  in  1837  caused  a  serious  alteration  in  his  pro- 
spects and  his  views,  and  he  decided  upon  passing  through  a  regular 
course  of  study  in  the  higher  branches  of  education,  with  a  view  ulti- 
mately to  devote  himself  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  The  business  of  the 
farm,  however,  detained  him,  and  it  was  not  until  the  expiration  of  a 
year,  that,  being  freed  from  this  restraint,  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
devote  his  energies  to  the  severe  and  comprehensive  course  of  study  which 
he  proposed.  To  secure  its  completion,  he  set  aside  all  the  little  patri- 
mony left  him  by  his  father,  and  in  the  outset  and  during  his  course  he 
was  most  fortunate  in  having  as  his  tutor  the  Kev.  Mr.  Brooks,  a  Method- 
ist clergyman,  and  a  gentleman  of  great  accomplishments  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  L'nder  his  guidance  the  young  student  rapidlv  ac- 
quired a  very  considerable  and  valuable  store  of  classical  knowledge  and 
of  the  exact  sciences,  while  he  drew  from  his  conversations  much  of  his 
experience  of  men — a  priceless  teaching  to  one  so  voung. 

In  1839,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  of  study,  Mr.  Cooper  left  the  private 
school  of  his  reverend  friend  and  tutor,  and  proceeded  to  Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania.  L  pon  his  ai'rival  there  he  made  application  for  admission 
into  Pennsylvania  College,  and  Mas  matriculated  immediately  ;  the  faculty 
admitting  him   into  the  Freshman  fclass  in  classics,  into  the  Sophomore 
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class  in  mathematics,  and  into  the  Junior  class  in  belles  lettres.  His 
course  of  study  lasted  until  1841,  during  which  period  he  was  known  as 
a  close  and  promising  student ;  and  in  the  Philomathean  Society,  attached 
to  the  college,  he  stood  eminent  as  a  wrangler.  His  forensic  and  aro^u- 
mentative  powers  were  so  conspicuous  that  he  was  chosen  ]>i-esident  of  the 
society  ;  and  to  its  influence  upon  him  may  in  a  great  degree  be  attri- 
buted the  rapid  growth  and  perfection  of  the  mental  faculty,  by  which, 
in  later  years,  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  law  student,  as  a  lawyer, 
and  upon  the  bench  for  liis  promptness  of  action  and  fulness  of  decision 
upon  matters  connected  with  his  profession.  The  mind  of  the  young 
scholar  was  early  an'd  severely  disciplined,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  his 
studies  were  prosecuted  for  a  considerable  period  while  laboring  under 
the  enfeebling  eti'ects  of  disease,  which  eventually  confined  him  to  his 
bed  during  several  months.  Perseverance  and  energy  were  marked  traits 
in  his  character  during  his  collegiate  coui-se. 

As  it  had  not  been  his  intention  to  seek  for  college  honors,  and  his 
course  of  study  had  been  regulated  accordingly,  he  quitted  his  Alma 
Mater  without  application  for  the  distinction  of  an  alumnus,  but  with  a 
high  character  as  a  scholar,  a  ready  speaker  and  elegant  writer ;  and 
better  than  all,  with  a  mind  well  stored  wIlIi  the  knowledge  best  calcu- 
lated to  prepare  him  for  his  entrance  upon  the  study  of  the  law. 

After  leaving  college  he  was  admitted  into  the  law  office  of  his  brother 
Senator  Cooper  in  Gettj-sburg,  and  from  the  extensive  practice  of  that 
eminently  distinguished  lawyer,  he  drew  an  abundant  knowledge  of  the 
practice,  as  well  as  of  the  theory  of  his  profession.  To  his  office  studv 
he  also  added  the  advantages  derivable  from  a  moot  court,  of  one  of 
which,  for  more  than  twelve  months,  he  was  a  distinguished  member. 

His  period  of  preparation  for  his  profession  being  passed,  he  was,  in 
April,  1845,  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Adams  county  ;  and  his  Honor,  Judgi 
Durkee,  on  that  occasion  complimented  the  young  aspii'ant  for  legal  dis- 
tinction bv  saving  that  he  had  rarely,  if  ever,  examined  a  candidate  who 
was  more  thoroughly  proficient.  The  higii  opinion  so  expressed  gave 
the  pre ^iiffe  of  the  success  and  eminence  afterwards  attained. 

After  being  admitted  to  practice  he  removed  to  Lewistown,  in  Mifflin 
county,  where  he  settled,  and  devoted  himself  with  such  earnestness  to 
his  profession,  that  he  quickly  became  a  most  successful  lawyer — his 
practice  extending  throughout  Mifflin,  Huntingdon,  Centre,  Union,  and 
Juniata  counties.  His  integrity  and  ability  gathered  about  him  a  host  of 
friends  and  clients,  and  the  asbertion  may  well  be  vcutuied,  that  in  the 
history  of  the  bar  of  Pennsylvania,  pregnant  as  it  is  with  instances,  there 
cannot  be  found  one  of  a  more  biilliant  ])romise.  or  of  such  a  jiromisc 
more  faithfully  and  quickly  redeemed.  His  services  were  most  fie- 
quently  called  into  requisition  in  civil  cases  ;  but  he  had  mueh  and  im- 
portant practice  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  and  in  that  capacity  won  an  envi- 
able reputation.  In  both  bi-anches  of  practice  he  often  elicited  the  warm 
and  marked  commendations  of  his  Honor,  the  president  judge  of  his  dis- 
trict. 

Politics  had  always  possessed  a  charm  for  him,  and  as  early  as  1840 
he  rushed  into  them  with  an  enthusiasm  which  soon  made  for  him  a 
marked  ]>osition  in  the  AVhig  ranks.  His  reputation  as  a  writer,  a  speaker, 
and  an  efficient  laborer  in  the  Whig  cause,  extended  over  the  State,  and  in 
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1848  lie  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Whig  State  Central  Committee, 
in  -which  capacity  he  canvassed,  by  appointment,  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Iron  District,"  of  which  he  was  tlie  representative  in  the  committee. 
The  duty  was  discharged  with  signal  success,  and  by  bringing  him  pro- 
minently before  the  people  and  severely  testing  his  power,  prepared  the 
Avav  for  solid  and  enduring  honors. 

The  brilliant  legal  and  political  course  which  he  had  run  marked  him 
for  public  distinction;  and  in  March,  1849,  the  lamented  President 
Taylor  ap]>ointed  him  to  the  position  of  First  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Territory  of  Minnesota.  This 
appointment  was  the  more  honorable  to  the  recipient,  because  it  was 
conferred  Avithout  solicitation  from  himself  or  his  friends  ;  and  from  the 
fact  also,  that  he  is  the  youngest  appointee  to  whom  such  a  high  station 
has  been  given  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

On  arriving  in  the  Territory,  which  lie  did  in  June,  1849,  to  as- 
sume and  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  settled  at  Stillwater,  on 
Lake  St.  Croix,  and  was  assigned  by  Gorernor  Ramsey  to  the  second 
judicial  district.  The  first  term  of  his  court  was  held  at  Mendota ;  and 
on  that  occasion  he  delivered  an  able  and  elaborate  address  to  the 
grand  jury,  in  which  its  origin,  the  object  of  its  institution,  the  modifi- 
cations made  in  its  regulations  from  time  to  time,  and  the  scope  of  its 
present  duties  and  powers,  were  set  forth.  This  address  was  published, 
and  was  extensively  copied  by  the  newspaper  press  of  the  United  States 
with  great  approbation. 

At  the  same  term  of  court  he  delivered  an  address  to  the  bar,  which 
excited  much  attention.  In  it  he  spoke  of  the  connection  between  the 
bar  and  the  bench,  and  enforced  the  just  rule,  that  courtesy  and  high- 
toned  etiquette  must  govern  both  judge  and  lawyer  in  the  transaction  of 
business  in  courts  of  justice.  The  doctrine  thus  set  forth  he  practised 
uniformly,  and  his  adherence  thereto  has  been  the  frequent  cause  of 
otf'ence  to  those  who,  unmindful  of  the  dignity  of  their  vocation,  depart- 
ed from  the  propriety  of  action  which  should  unfailingly  characterize  it. 

The  task  of  moulding  the  judicial  character  of  that  beautiful  and  pros- 
perous Territory  devolved  in  a  great  measure  upon  him,  and  to  this 
onerous  duty  he  at  once  devoted  all  his  energy  and  ability,  and  thus  far 
has  ])rosecuted  his  labors  with  honor  to  himself,  to  his  position,  and  to 
the  Territory.  A  prominent  feature  of  this  duty  was  giving  judicial 
construction  to  many  of  the  sections  of  the  Organic  Act  of  the  Territory, 
and  preparing  rules  of  practice  for  the  government  of  its  courts.  The 
labor  was  arduous  and  enofrossinof,  and  was  made  the  more  severe  bv 
the  passage  of  an  act  bv  the  Legislature  of  1849,  transferring  to  his 
district  and  to  his  charge  the  entire  judicial  business  of  the  Territory  up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  year  1850.  Many  of  the  cases  were  of  a 
delicate  and  complicated  nature,  requiring  nice  distinctions  to  be  drawn, 
mature  reflection,  and  yet  instant  and  numerous  decisions  during  tLe 
progress  of  the  trials.  His  conduct  during  this  period  of  severe  labor 
created  for  him  a  most  favorable  impression  throughout  the  Territory, 
and  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  members  of  the  bar.  The 
feeling  thus  created  has  since  been  confirmed. 

In  March,  1852,  the  territorial  Legislature  passed  an  act  by  which  the 
county  of  Pembina,  in  the  unceded  Indian  country,  lying  in  the  valley 
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of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  Avas  erected  into  a  separate  judicial  dis- 
trict, and  Judge  Cooper  was  assigned  to  hold  the  courts  therein.  This 
assignment  he  promptly  refused  to  recognise,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
Legislature  possessed  no  power  to  do  any  act  of  lagislation  for,  or  exercise 
any  jurisdiction  over,  the  unceded  Indian  country ;  and  held  that  such 
power  is  vested  exclusively  in  Congress,  and  can  only  be  exercised  by  it, 
or  by  direct  authoritv  emanating  from  it. 

The  deportment  of  Judge  Cooper  when  on  the  bench  is  mild  but 
firm.  Exceedingly  careful  himself  not  to  violate  any  of  the  courtesies  of 
the  profession,  he  will  not  tolerate  any  infraction  of  them  by  those  who 
practise,  or  are  brought  before  him.  His  rebuke  is  instant,  final,  and  to 
be  dreaded  by  practitioners,  for  it  is  never  given  without  just  cause.  His 
character  of  mind  peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  bench^  for  it  is  eminently 
vigorous,  quick,  and  bold.  His  decisions  are  given  promptly,  and  with 
an  accuracy  and  method  which  leave  nothing  unexplained  or  to  be 
desired.  His  written  opinions  are  marked  by  force,  aptness  of  language, 
and  brevity  ;  and  by  discrimination,  analytic  power,  and  fulness  of  illus- 
tration. He  has  ever  stood  above  the  charge  of  prejudice,  and  in  all  his 
actions  has  maintained  the  purity  of  the  ermine  unsullied. 

The  portrait  which  precedes  this  memoir  is  not  as  good  a  likeness  as 
could  be  desired,  for  the  reason  that  it  lacks  a  frequent  and  animated 
expression  which  belongs  to  him.  Tn  person  he  is  of  medium  height, 
slender,  and  of  easv  carriage.  To  the  lawyer  and  the  jurist  he  adds  the 
accomplishments  of  the  gentleman,  and  whether  on  the  bench  or  in  the 
social  circle,  bears  a  prominent  and  enviable  character.  The  career  so 
well  begun  and  so  brilliantly  marked,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  long 
continned,  and  in  a  wider  sphere  of  action. 


ROBERT    S.    REEDER, 

THE    state's    attorney    FOR    CHARLES    COUNTY,    MARYLAND. 

It  is,  as  all  experience  shows,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  genius  of 
our  government,  that  it  opens  its  paths  for  preferment  and  honor  to  all 
classes  alike ;  and  our  country  exhibits  the  pleasing  spectacle  of  having 
produced  a  greater  number  of  self-made  men  than  any  country  that  has 
yet  existed  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

Robert  Sennett  Reeder,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Charles 
county,  Maryland,  on  the  24th  November,  1815,  and  is  emphatically  a 
self-made  n^an.  His  father,  Thomas  Harrison  Reeder,  was  a  physician 
of  eminence.  He  married  Elizabeth  Sennett,  the  daughter  of  Major  Ro- 
bert Sennett,  an  oSicer  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Mrs.  R.'s  paternal  an- 
cestors are  said  to  have  been  of  Welsh  descent,  and  first  settled  in  St. 
Mary's  county,  Maryland.  On  the  mother's  side  they  were  of  English 
descent.  They  had  seven  children,  three  sons  and  four  daughters  ;  all  of 
whom  died  early  except  two,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  Sarah  Eliza- 
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betb,  who  is  married  to  James  Arnold,  Esq.,  of  King  George  county, 
Virginia,  and  is  now  living. 

Wlien  Robert  was  about  seven  years  old,  his  father  became  dispossessed 
of  all  his  property.  The  means  for  obtaining  a  liberal  education  being 
wanting,  the  youth  for  several  years  attended  a  common  country  school. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  Mr.  Francis  Adams,  who  possessed  a  high 
reputation  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  of  whom  Mr.  Reeder  has  often  been 
heard  to  express  the  most  grateful  remembrance,  opened  an  English  and 
classical  school  in  his  neighborhood,  and  made  a  request  of  Dr.  Reeder 
that  he  would  place  his  son  under  his  charge.  The  invitation  was  at  first 
refused  on  the  ground  of  inability  to  pay  the  price  of  instruction.  Mr. 
Adams,  however,  insisted  upon  it,  and  expressed  an  ardent  desire  that  it 
should  be  done,  and  that  he  intended  no  charge.  The  invitation  was  at 
length  accepted,  and  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin  language. 
After  he  had  progressed  as  far  as  Caesar,  Mr.  Adams  dissolved  his  school, 
and  Mr.  Reeder  slitdied  at  home,  and  visited  his  preceptor  twice  a  week 
to  recite  his  lessons.  About  the  year  1828  his  father  removed  seven 
miles  from  the  residence  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  he  was  then  con}pelled  to 
continue  his  studies  at  home,  and  to  ride  twice  a  week  to  recite  his  les- 
sons in  Virgil  and  Horace,  laboring  during  the  busy  seasons.  Under  the 
charge  of  this  gentleman  he  acquired  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Greek, 
having  learned  something  of  the  Greek  grammar,  and  translated  a  portion 
of  Matthew's  Gospel.  In  the  summer  of  1831  he  was  sent  to  Kenyon 
College  in  Knox  county,  Ohio.  He  arrived  at  the  College  in  the  midst 
of  its  session,  and  consequently,  not  being  able  to  enter  then  the  Fresh- 
man class,  he  recited  lessons  in  Virgil  in  a  grammar  school  class,  and 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Greek,  so  as  to  qualify  himself  for 
admission  into  the  Freshman  class.  He  had  studied  Greek  but  a  short 
time  when  he  was  examined,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  for  admission  into 
the  Freshman  class,  tlie  members  of  which  had  passed  through  a  regular 
course  of  preparation.  He  believes  it  was  through  the  influence  of  the 
Rev.  William  Sparrow,  then  acting  President,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
enter,  with  an  admonition  that  it  would  require  much  exertion  and  indus- 
try to  keep  up  with  his  class.  At  the  next  examination  he  occupied  the 
third  place  in  his  class. 

In  the  summer  of  1834,  his  means  having  failed,  he  was  compelled  to 
return  home.  Shortly  after  his  return  his  father  informed  him  that  he 
could  not  give  him  a  profession,  and  that  he  would  have  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world,  telling  him  there  Avere  a  few  cords  of  wood  on  the 
bank  which  he  might  ship,  sell,  and  make  the  most  he  could  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. He  thinks  he  realized  fourteen  dollars  from  the  sale,  and  this 
constituted  his  capital,  with  which  he  was  to  embark  on  the  tempestuous 
voyage  of  life.  With  this  sum  of  money,  and  his  books,  he  went  to 
Prince  William  county,  Virginia,  where  he  taught  a  country  school 
until  the  fall  of  1836,  when  "he  was  called  home"  by  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  found  his  father's  affairs  so  embarrassed  by  pecuniary  diiE- 
culties,  from  which  he  had  never  been  able  to  relieve  himself,  tliat  his 
whole  property  was  disposed  of  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  still  leaving 
a  large  balance  unpaid.  Under  these  distressing  and  depressing  circum- 
stances, he  was  elected,  through  the  influence  of  his  friend  Walter 
Mitchell,  Esq.,  assistant  classical  teacher  in  Charlotte  Hall  Academy,  in 
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St.  Mary's  county,  Maryland.  There  being  no  English  teacher  during 
"the  succeeding  year,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  both  the  English  and 
classical  departments  ;  and  acquired  for  himself  a  high  character  for 
strict  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  liis  trust,  and  for  a  high 
order  of  scholarship. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  he  resigned.  lie  then  engaged  in  the  culti- 
vation of  a  farm,  and  continued  in  that  occupation  until  the  fall  of  1840  ; 
when,  his  mother  having  died  during  that  year,  he  took  charge  of  a 
country  school,  which  he  taught  durinjr  the  year  1841.  At  the  March 
term  of  Charles  County  Court,  upon  the  motion  of  his  friend  General 
John  G.  Chapman,  he  was  aduntted  to  the  bar,  after  having  undergone 
a  formal  examination  by  Judge  Clement  Dorsey,  then  one  of  the  assist- 
ant Judges  of  the  first  judical  district  of  Maryland.  He  removed  to 
Port  Tobacco,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the  spring  of 
1842.  Mr.  R.  studied  law  under  no  one.  He  borrowed  books  here  and 
there  as  he  could,  and  read  them  during  his  moments  of  leisure  from  his 
other  pursuits,  profiting  as  well  as  he  could  by  his  own  reading  and 
reflection.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  was  never  in  a  court  of 
justice  but  twice  before  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  then  but  for  a 
short  time.  When  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  law,  his  law 
library  consisted  of  but  two  volumes,  Latrobe's  Justice  and  Blackstone's 
Commentaries.  He  has  paid  the  remaining  debts  of  his  father,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  money  applied  to  his  education  at  college.  In  the 
fall  of  1843  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland.  He 
has  been  a  AVhig  upon  principle,  never  blindly  following  his  party 
in  every  conventional  measure.  AVashington  and  Madison  have 
been  his  models  —  the  former  for  political  precepts,  the  latter  for 
princi])les  of  constitutional  law.  He  is  essentially  conservative  in 
principle.  During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  succeeding  his  election, 
a  bill  was  introduced  to  chanfje  the  sessions  of  the  Lecfislature  from 
annual  to  biennal.  He  warmly  opposed  the  bill,  in  a  speech  of  con- 
siderable length,  whi(;h  indicated  much  research  and  historical  reading. 
He  took  the  ground,  that  innovations  suddenly  eflected  were  always 
dangerous,  and,  as  all  history  showed,  invariably  attended  with  injurious 
consequences.  He  quoted  numerous  historical  examples,  and  boldly 
asserted  that  the  undivided  opinion  of  the  wise  and  great  men  of  every 
age  was  against  them.  He  contended  that  change  is  not  reform  ;  that 
reform  was  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and  could  only  be  achieved  with 
safety,  under  anv  circumstances,  slowly  and  progressively  ;  that  the 
goodness,  and  efficiency,  and  safety  of  a  government  depended  upon  the 
character  of  the  people,  their  intelligence,  virtue,  and  patriotism,  and 
particularly  their  knowledge  of  their  own  government ;  that  as  were  the 
people  so  would  be  the  government ;  that  the  framers  of  all  our  Consti- 
tutions, Slate  and  Federal,  had  designedly  made  it  difficult  to  change 
them  ;  that  this  was  particularly  shown  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  bv  which  the  amending  power  was  pushed  to  the  remotest 
pai't  of  the  system  ;  and  that  all  experience  shows  that  no  human  insti- 
tution can  prosper,  or  be  productive  of  benefit,  when  liable  to  change. 
This  bill  failed  at  that  session.  At  the  same  session  a  proposition  was 
introduced  to  abolish  the  franking  privilege  of  the  members.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  Whig  measure  of  reform.     Mr.  R.  delivered  a  short,  though 
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conclusive  speech  against  it,  taking  the  ground  that  it  was  an  illegal  act 
as  to  the  members,  "because  they  were  entitled  by  law  to  the  exercise  of 
the  franking  privilege  at  the  moment  of  their  election,  and  that  they  came 
there  with  ^he  belief  that  they  were  to  exercise  it;  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  representative  to  furnish  the  constituent  with    all  the  information 
possible ;   that  the  expense  of  receiving  the  information  would  foil   upon 
the  constituent  if  the'franking  privilege  was  abolished,  and  very  heavily 
upon  the  poorer  classes,  as  they  must  pay  for  the  means  of  information, 
if  the  privilege  was  abolished,  and  the  members  did  not  transmit  infor- 
mation at  their  own  expense,  which  their  per  diem  would   not  justify 
them  in  doing ;  that  the  law  for  the  payment  of  the  postage  as  it  now 
stood  was  lev-ied  upon  all   the  property  alike   throughout  the  State,  and 
this  was  equal   and   right.     One  view  taken  against  the  franking  privi- 
lege was,  that  the  money  was  transmitted  at  the  end  of  the  session  to  the 
general  government,  and  that  this  was  so  much  taken  from  the  State 
treasury,  was  a  loss  to  the  State,  and  not  economy.     Mr.  K.  replied  that, 
if  thev  transmitted  sources  of  information  to  their  constituents,  as  it  wa^ 
their  "dutv  to  do,  the  same   result   would   follow,  as  the  postage  would 
only  take" a  dit^erent  road  to  the  general  government  through  the  I'ost- 
masters  of  the  State  ;   that  the  poorer  classes  were  particularly  benefited 
by  it  as  it  now  stood  ;  that  he  was  in  favor  of  liberal  compensation  ;  that 
it  was    a  legal   as  well  as   common  life   maxim,  thai   good    pay   will 
procure  good  workmen,  of  skill,  ability,  and   dignity.     IVue,  there  had 
been  some  instances  where  men  had  served  the  State  without  pay,  as 
Washington  in  part,  and  some  of  the  early  Romans ;   but  such  instances 
were  rare,  and  almost  political  miracles.     This  speech  was   I'egarded  as 
decisive    against    the    proposition,   and    it    foiled.     During    this    session 
resolutionswere  introduced  by  the  Hon.  John  Johnson,  at  present  Chan- 
cellor of  Maryland,  then  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  coupons  and  certificates  of  interest,  and  that  they 
should  be  received  in  payment  of  the  direct  and  income  tax.     This  was 
regarded  as  a  Whig  measure.     Mr.  Reeder  took  a  decided  stand  against 
it,"  on  the  ground   that   it   was  both  unconstitutional  and    inexpedient. 
He  relied  for  his  constitutional  views  upon  the  forty-fourth  number  of  the 
Federalist  by  Mr.  Madison,  which  is  a  commentary  on  that  clause  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  which  says  that  no  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance   or    confederation,   grant  letters    of   marque  and   reprisal,   coin 
money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make   anyiltmfi  but  gold   and   silver  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  debt.     He  contended   that  the  coupons  or  certifi- 
cates of  interest  were  made  mone;/,  or  a  paper  circulation,  or  currency  ; 
that  by  the  law  thev  were  made  to  take  the  place  of  money,  because 
thev  were  to  be  received  in  pa?/ment  of  taxes;  that  they  were  made  to 
take  place   of  money,   and    substituted  in    its   place,  and    con.-equently 
expelled  from  use  to  the  extent  of  their  circulation,  and  that  these  expul- 
sions and  substitutions  were  authorized  by  law,  or  i-ather  by   a  usurpa- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  general  government. 

On  the  ground  of  inexpediency,  he  contended  that  great  disadvan- 
tages would  grow  out  of  the  use  of  different  currencies  by  the  dift'ereut 
States  ;  that  a  paper  money,  or  circulation,  would  be  productive  of 
highly  immoral  consequences;  and  that  different  currencies  in  the  dift'er- 
eut Slates  would  produce  confusion  without  hmit.     Under  the  old  con- 
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federation  exactly  these  evils  were  experienced.  We  did  not  live  then, 
but  were  told  by  Mr.  Madison,  a  high  authority,  that  he  lived  tlien,  and 
saw  and  experienced  the  numerous  ills  growing  out  of  the  exercise  of 
the  money  power  by  the  States,  lie  told  us  it  produced  debts ;  it  ex- 
hausted or  deranged  the  springs  or  fountains  of  public  property.  And 
his  belief  founded  on  experience  was,  that  it  would  endanger  the  exist- 
ence and  integritv  of  the  Union.  He  concludes  his  speech  in  these  words  : 
''Without  indulging  in  senseless  and  boisterous  declamation,  I  will  pro- 
nounce our  system  of  government  the  must  perfect  that  has  existed.  I 
do  not  except  the  Jewish,  for  that  government  labored  under  many  de- 
fects, which  were  peculiar  to  the  age,  and  could  not  be  avoided.  If  his- 
tory is  to  be  believed,  all  usurpations  have  been  effected  by  men  of  elo- 
quence, or  by  warriors  using  the  power  of  money.  How  happily  are  the 
States  of  this  Union  relieved  from  the  fear  of  this  defect,  or  evil,  if  they 
would  strictly  adhere  to  the  exerciie  of  those  powers  alone  with  which 
they  are  clothed,  and  to  which  they  are  restricted.  All  those  powers 
which  have  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  other  nations,  and  which  con- 
tribute by  their  exclusive  exercise  to  the  cultivation  entirely  of  the  ani- 
mal properties  of  man,  have  been  delegated  to  the  general  government  : 
while  we  are  left  to  the  exercise  of  those  which  contribute  to  the  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  consequently  to  our  moral  and  social  improvement. 
The  protecting  powers  are  those  which  are  always  the  destructive  powers, 
when  not  legitimately  used.  From  the  exercise  of  these  we  are  relieved, 
while  they  are  placed  in  other  hands  for  our  defence  and  protection. 
And  so  organized,  how  haj)py  would  be  the  consecjuences  if  we  would 
rigidly  adhere  to  the  exercise  of  those  powers  alone  with  which  we  are 
clothed,  and  which  in  their  culture  exalt  a  nation ;  and  if  we  would  adopt 
and  pursue  such  a  course,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence would  speedily  grovv'  up  among  the  States  of  this  Union,  such  as 
was  never  before  witnessed  on  this  earth."  Ihcse  resolutions  passed  at  this 
session,  but  were  repealed  a  short  time  afterwards.  And  some  time  prior 
to  this  period  the  question  of  the  assumption  of  state  debts  had  been 
strongly  agitated  in  Maryland,  by  many  of  her  prominent  men  ;  by  some. 
as  Mr.  Reeder  believed,  as  a  practical  measure  of  relief,  and  by  others  in 
the  hope  of  personal  advantage.  The  ])eople  of  the  State  began  to  be 
strongly  influenced  in  its  favor,  and  it  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Whig  measure.  From  the  first  Mr.  Reeder  had  regarded  it  as  unconsti- 
tutional, inexpedient,  and  impraeticahle  and  wild.  During  this  session 
of  the  Legislature,  a  resolution  was  introduced  by  the  Hon.  John  M.  S. 
Causiu,  requesting  our  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  to  urge 
the  assumption  of  the  debts  of  the  States.  Mr.  Reeder  gave  it  a  decided 
opposition.  He  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions  as  a  substitute,  pronounc- 
ing the  proposition  as  unconstitutional,  inexpedient,  and  impracticable,  and 
denvinor  the  riu-lit  of  the  Lejifislature  to  instruct.  His  argument  was  con- 
sidered  conclusive  against  the  eonstilutionality  of  the  measure  and  against 
the  right  of  instruction.  His  resolutions  asserted  that  the  power  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  States  was  nowhere  granted  in  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  by  the  general  government  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the 
States  ;  and  on  the  subject  of  instruction,  his  second  resolution  declared 
that  the  government  of  the   State  of  Maryland   is   clothed  with  those 
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powers  only  which  have  not  been  delegated  to  the  general  governraenl, 
and  that  instructions  to  the  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress 
■would  constitute  a  usurpation  of  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  an  as- 
sumption bv  the  States  of  that  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  which 
was  delegated  bv  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  On  the  first 
point  of  tiie  constitutional  power,  he  contended  that  the  debts  of  the 
States  had  been  contracted  by  the  reserved  rights,  and  consequently  that 
the  delegated  rights  could  exercise  no  control  over  them  ;  that  if  Con- 
gress did  assume  the  payment,  it  would  be  an  act  done  by  that  body,  not 
in  its  legislative  capacity,  but  as  an  association  of  private  individuals  out- 
side of  the  Constitution  ;  that  the  assumption  would  endanger  the  ex- 
istence and  integrity  of  the  debt,  because  the  act  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional, and  that  the  creditor  would  have  no  legal  and  constitutional  claim 
upon  the  general  government ;  that  before  it  could  be  done,  the  Consti- 
tution must  be  amended  according  to  the  terms  of  the  fifth  article,  so  as 
to  make  the  grant  sufficiently  large  to  authorize  Congress  to  exercise  the 
power. 

Upon  his  support  of  his  second  resolution,  denying  the  right  of  instruc- 
tion, he  contended  that  the  Constitution,  and  laws  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  were  the  supreme  laws  of  the  land,  and  that  if  senators  and  re- 
presentatives were  instructed,  and  obeyed,  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  would  be  obstructed  and  controlled  by  the  State  legisla- 
tion, and  were  no  longer  supreme  ;  that  the  States  would  be  thus  legisla- 
tive within  the  supremacy  of  Congress;  that  they  exhibited  a  solemn 
farce  by  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  because  if  passed  it  ought  to  be  a 
law  which  could  be  enforced,  but  if  passed  it  must  fall  lifeless,  impotent, 
still-born,  from  the  action  of  the  Legislature;  that  the  Legislature  had 
undertaken  to  control  another  tribunal,  which  was  supreme  within  its 
particular  sphere  of  action,  and  to  legislate  within  that  supremacy.  He 
ontended  the  Constitution  did  not  allow  senators  and  representatives  to 
be  questioned  in  any  other  place  for  freedom  of  debate  and  proceedings, 
and  yet  the  Legislature  undertook  to  control  and  dii'ect  the  freedom  of 
their  proceedings.  lie  contended  the  Constitution  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion of  two  senators,  by  each  State,  for  six  years  ;  and  that,  the  Consti- 
tution under  which  they  should  act  being  supreme,  they  must  be  supreme 
in  their  conduct  for  six  years.  As  they  swore  to  support  that  Constitu- 
tion, he  contended  that  the  senators  in  Congress  are  the  senators  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  of  the  States  ;  that  each  State  had,  to  the  extent 
of  the  delegated  powers,  an  equal  interest  in  the  senators,  and  that  when 
one  State  instructs,  she  undertook  to  control  not  only  the  supremacy  of 
her  own  senators,  but  that  jiortion  of  each  which  belongs  equally  to  all 
the  States  of  the  Union,  lie  contended  that  assumption  would  be  re- 
moving legislation  still  furtherfrom  the  understanding  of  the  ])t-ople,  and 
concludetl  his  speech  in  these  remaikable  words  :  "  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  foundation,  growth,  great  prosperity,  and  death  of  nations.  The  illus- 
tration is  very  simple.  I  here  assume  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  so- 
ciety this  proposition,  that  all  the  legislation  of  this  State  is  as  much  the 
property  of  the  citizen  as  his  plough,  his  hoe,  or  his  axe,  or  any  one  of 
his  possessions ;  and  all  the  legislation  of  this  State  ought  to  be  as  inti- 
mately known  to  each  citizen  as  is  the  process  of  ploughing  up  a  piece 
of  land,  properly  preparing  it,  sowing  it  in  grain,  and  reaping  the  fruits 
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for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family.  This  is,  I  repeat,  the  secret 
of  the  success  and  downfall  of  all  the  nations  that  have  preceded  us ; 
that  so  long  as  the  legislation  was  used  and  enjoyed  as  the  property  of 
the  citizen  as  accurately  and  intimately  as  the  most  common  transactions 
of  life,  nations  were  free,  prosperous,  happy,  and  great ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
opposite  rule  begins  to  work,  then  comraences  tyranny,  anarchy,  confusion, 
decay,  and  then  follows  the  sad  result,  national  death."  This  proposition 
lived  but  a  short  time  after  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  At  this  period  the 
question  of  the  completion  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  was  deeply 
agitated  throughout  the  State,  and  great  anxiety  was  felt  and  manifested 
on  this  subject.  It  had  warm  friends  and  bitter  enemies.  It  was  then 
standing  in  a  state  of  non-completion.  A  proposition  was  introduced  to 
lift  the  lien  of  the  State  in  favor  of  any  who  would  loan  the  money  for 
its  completion.  The  State  was  under  no  circumstances  to  be  liable  for 
the  money  borrowed.  Sonie  opposed  it  because  their  constituents  were 
opposed  to  it,  and  instructed  them  to  go  against  it.  In  reply  to  these,  a 
brief  extract  will  show  Mr.  R.'s  peculiar  mode  of  thought  and  reasoning: 
'•  But,  sir,  I  musty  be  permitted  to  dift'er  from  the  gentleman,  both  as  to 
the  tendency  of  this  proposition,  and  also  as  to  the  mode  by  which  the 
will  and  wish  of  our  constituents  are  to  be  ascertained,  and  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  are  to  be  controlled  bv  that  will  and  that  wish,  while 
acting  in  our  legislative  capacity.  The  human  passions  are  as  variable, 
and  versatile,  and  unstable  as  the  wind,  and  in  many  instances  a  slight 
circumstance  would  cause  a  degree  of  popular  prejudice,  and  jiopular 
excitement,  that  would  overwhelm  evervthing  in  its  temponivy  though 
impetuous  course ;  and  if  we  resort  to  the  expressions  of  opinion  by  our 
constituents  as  to  the  rule  of  conduct  in  all  cases,  there  would  be  found 
as  many  interpreters  of  the  Constitution  as  there  are  human  })asMons,  or  as 
many  as  there  could  be  produced  j)0pular  delusions  by  the  use  of  tit  in- 
struments of  deceptive  excitement.  In  fact,  such  a  mode  of  interpreting 
our  constitutional  duty  is  placing  those  temporary  delusions  and  excite- 
ments, to  which  all  popular  masses  are  accustomed,  above  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  so  situated,  no  man  could  know  what  was  a  fixed,  certain,  and 
settled  rule  of  conduct.  Thus  political  parties  are  always  changing,  in 
their  undulating  ascendency,  and  what  is  opinion  to-day  is  not  opinion 
to-morrow.  In  this  manner  will  the  gentleman  and  all  those  governed 
by  the  same  rule  be  liable  to  have  their  legislative  conduct  measured  by 
prejudices  growing  out  of  ignorance,  or  arising  from  misrepresentations; 
and  in  how  many  instances  may  there  be  a  temporary  ascendency  of  a 
partisan  through  blind  opinion  produced  by  the  action  of  weak  and  de- 
signing men.  In  truth,  the  Constitution  under  such  circumstances,  and 
according  to  such  a  law  of  interpretation,  would  be  easily  tossed  about 
by  every  ripple  of  impulse,  and  submerged  by  every  wave  of  passion. 
The  great  ship  of  State,  freighted  with  her  rich  cargo,  mind,  soul,  and 
matter,  would  be  out  on  the  bosom  of  a  boundless  ocean  of  passion,  des- 
titute of  a  helm,  and  with  rigging  and  sails  alone  for  guidance."  It 
was  urged  against  the  bill  that  the  State  had  already  expended  money 
enough  upon  the  canal,  and  that  if  completed,  the  produce  brought  by 
it  to  market  would  ruin  the  southern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  State. 
In  reply,  Mr.  11.  contended  that  the  State  could  lose  nothing,  as  she 
would  be  responsible  for  nothing ;  that  she  was  already  liable  for  what 
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had  been  done,  could  lose  nothing,  and  if  it  should  prove  profitaLle 
when  completed  it  would  bring  relief.  As  to  the  supply  of  the  produce 
from  the  AVost  diminishina'  the  price  of  our  produce,  it  was  certainly  an 
error ;  that  all  experience  taught  that  all  commercial  prosperity  is  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  abundance  and  durability  of  the  supply,  and  all 
ex]>erience  equally  tauoht  that  the  demand  was  adequate  to  the  commer- 
cial prosperity ;  that  if  the  produce  of  the  West  did  not  take  its  road 
through  T3altiniore,  and  the  District  cities,  it  inu.st  lind  an  outlet  else- 
where to  sujiply  the  foreign  demand,  and  thus  the  demand  would  receive 
abroad  the  same  supply  as  if  it  passed  through  Baltimore.  The  speech 
in  this  case  was  considered  strong  and  original.  The  bill  failed  at  this 
session,  but  was  jiassed  at  the  next.  At  this  session  of  the  Legislature, 
Mr.  li.  first  brought  before  the  public  mind  Avhat  he  termed  the  free  uegTO 
institution,  or  policy,  lie  made  a  long  report  upon  the  subject,  showing 
their  increase  from  1790  u]^  to  1840,  from  four  hundred  and  four  to  se- 
venty thousand.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  sending  them  out  to  Africa; 
that  as  they  now  were  thev  were  a  nuisance :  that  thev  contributed 
nothing  by  their  industry  to  the  capital  and  resources  of  the  State  ;  that 
their  condition  and  example  were  injurious  to  the  institution  of  slavery, 
that  they  worked  cheaply  and  inefficiently,  and  in  this  way  were  injuri- 
ous to  the  character  and  interests  of  the  white  working  classes,  and  par- 
ticulaily  the  mechanical  class.  This  ended  Mr.  Ii.'s  legislative  career  for 
the  present,  and  returning  homo  he  continued  the  prosecution  of  his  ])ro- 
fession.  not  mingling  in  politic >  until  the  tall  of  1845,  when  he  was  again 
elocti'd  to  the  Legislature,  leading  the  AVhig  ticket.  L)uring  this  session 
he  found  fewer  occasions  when  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  oppose  his  party. 
The  storm  had  blown  ovei',  and  his  party  seemed  to  have  ascertained  its 
correct  course  to  the  slioies  of  perpetual  freedom.  He  cheerfnliy  co- 
operated with  it  in  every  important  measure.  lie  again  at  this  session 
took  up  what  he  termed  the  free  negro  institution,  or  ])olicy.  He  deli- 
vered a  speech,  and  made  an  elaborate  report,  in  which  he  showed  great 
research,  showing  their  inordinate  and  dangerous  increase,  their  habits  of 
idleness,  and  contended  that  it  was  unconstitutional  to  set  them  free,  be- 
cause it  was  conferring  privileges  upon  one  portion  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion above  what  the  other  enjoyed,  and  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  ge- 
nius of  our  government,  which  granted  equality  to  all  classes  in  their  pe- 
culiar sphere,  and  exclusive  advantages  to  none.  That  their  existence 
was  at  war  with  the  integrity,  efhciency,  and  character  of  the  institution 
of  slavery,  that  their  ciiea])  labor  was  injurious,  and  adverse  to  the  labor 
of  the  white  laboring  class.  That  tliey  never  in  their  present  condition 
could  be  skilful  and  cunning  architects,  and  that  all  our  architecture,  so 
long  as  it  was  the  fruit  of  their  workmanship,  could  never  be  adorned 
with  elegance,  or  endowed  with  stability,  and  would  ever  be  unworth-\- 
of  a  free,  enlightened,  and  impronng  people.  That  the  true  organiza- 
tion of  southern  society  should  be  like  that  of  the  Egyptian — a  confine- 
ment of  the  slave  population  to  agriculture,  while  the  mechanical  pur- 
suits should  be  left  to  the  white  class.  That  there  wei'e  three  primary 
bonds  of  society  recognised  in  the  Scripture,  the  matrimonial,  parental, 
and  servile  ;  and  Christianity  sought  to  humanize  and  rule  them  by  per- 
suasion, as  distinguished  from  the  force  of  the  idolatrous  law.  In  other 
words,  the  institution   of  slavery  was  to  become   a  Christian  institution. 
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with  forbearance,  docility,  persuasion,  judicious  correction,  affection,  and 
confidence,  as  contradistinguished  from  idolatrous  and  pagan  shiver}-,  with 
its  stripes,  tortures,  degradation,  barbarities,  and  cruel  and  brutal  treatment. 
Idolatry  ruled  by  brutal  force.  Christianity  rules  by  persuasion.  Religion 
of  some  kind,  government  of  some  kiud,  and  slaverv  of  some  kind,  are  all 
of  primal  antiquity,  and  have  all  received  equallv  the  sanction  of  God. 
He  finally  urged  their  removal  by  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  saying 
that  it  ought  to  be  done  to  rid  ourselves  of  them  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
it  was  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  tliev  were  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  and  if  upon  experiment  it  should  turn  out  to  ha  so,  the  hope  of 
removal  through  colonization  would  be  destroyed.  'J'hat  their  capacity 
for  self-government  would  depend  upon  the  fact  whethei-  they  were  or 
were  not  gifted  with  the  element  of  invention.  Their  removal  was 
opposed  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  the  convention 
which  recently  changed  our  Constitution,  in  guaiauteeing  the  rights  of 
freemen,  annexed  this  proviso,  "  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prevent  the  Legislature  fi'om  passing  all  such  laws  for  the 
government,  regulation,  and  disposition  of  the  free  colored  population  of 
this  State  as  they  may  deem  necessary." 

The  speech  and  rej)orL  of  this  session,  together  with  Mr.  R.'s  previous 
report  on  the  subject,  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  the 
public  mind  of  Maryland.  At  this  period  the  State  was  deeply  agitated 
with  the  proposition  of  calling  a  convention,  to  change  the  Constitution 
as  a  matter  of  reform.  Hei'e  Mr.  K.  again  took  the  ground  that  change 
was  not  reform,  and  from  the  first  opposed  the  call  of  a  convention,  but 
desired  that  the  laws  should  be  first  thoroughly  digested,  and  codified, 
and  presented  to  the  intelligent  consideration  of  the  whole  peoph',  so  that 
they  should  see  through  the  whole  system,  and  learn  and  know  existing  de- 
fects. That  whatever  reforms  were  made  ou^ht  to  be  the  slow,  progressive, 
and  instinctive  effusion  of  the  popular  intelligence,  just  as  the  vigorous 
growth  of  a  healthy  tree  will  gradually  throw  oft'  all  its  carious  and  im- 
perfect particles.  Mr.  R.  has  always  contended  that  the  government  of 
the  majority  was  not  the  true  organization  of  government,  but  that  every 
government  ought  to  be  organized  on  the  principle  of  ununiviity — no 
act  to  become  a  law  without  the  unanimous  sanction  of  both  branches 
of  the  legislature;  that  the  government  of  the  majority  had  been  the 
great  elementary  error  committed  in  the  organization  of  every  govern- 
ment, and  that  it  had  wrought  the  destruction  of  all  into  which  it  had 
entered  as  an  organic  feature.  The  advocates  of  a  call  of  a  convention 
contended  that  the  majority  had  the  right  to  call  a  convention  through 
a  single  act  of  the  legislature,  although  the  Constitution  prescribed  a 
difterent  mode ;  and  that  the  article  which  prescribed  the  mode  of  alter- 
ing, changing,  or  abolishing  the  Constitution,  only  bound  the  legislature, 
and  as  to  the  people  it  was  a  nullity.  Mr.  R.  strongly  and  earnestly,  in 
a  speech  of  much  length  and  great  constitutional  research,  opposed  the 
proposition,  contending  that  you  could  not  separate  the  legislature  from 
the  people ;  that  the  act  of  the  legislature  was  the  act  of  the  people, 
because  the  act  of  the  agent  and  principal  were  one.  That  there  could, 
as  was  contended,  be  no  contract  between  the  legislature  and  the  people, 
as  the  former  was  only  an  agent  or  trustee.  That  our  government  was 
founded  in  and  not  on  a  compact,  between  the  people  individually,  be- 
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cause  tlie  Bill  of  Rio-hts  declared  the  government  was  founded  in  and 
not  on  compact.  TJuit  it  was  a  compact  between  each  and  all,  and  all 
and  each,  and  that  the  legislature  was  only  the  agent  of  this  compact, 
and  consequently  that  whatever  act  was  done  by  the  legislature  was 
done  by  the  people,  because  you  cannot  distinguish  the  agent  from  the 
principal,  the  creature  from  the  creator.  He  showed  that  the  eolony  of 
Maryland  was  originally  formed  by  f/rant  from  the  king ;  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  broke  up  this  ground,  and  left  the  people  in 
their  natural  condition,  and  that  being  in  that  condition  they  formed  the 
present  Constitution,  which  was  the  source  of  the  government,  and  which 
declared  that  it  was  founded  in  and  not  on  compact.  He  showed  from 
Mairiia  Charta,  that  the  government  of  England  was  a  compact  between 
the  king  and  people,  as  contracting  parties,  on  terms  of  equality,  and 
that  that  which  was  there  a  compact  between  the  king  and  people  as 
contractinrr  parties  on  terms  of  equality,  was  a  compact  here  between  the 
people  themselves  as  contracting  parties,  each  with  all  and  all  with 
each,  and  not  a  compact  between  the  legislature  and  people  ;  because 
the  former  was  a  creature,  and  there  could  be  no  compact  between  a 
creature  and  creator;  because,  if  there  were,  it  would  be  a  recognition 
of  equality. 

The  bill  failed  at  this  session,  but  passed  at  the  next,  and  Mr.  R.  was 
solicited  to  become  a  member  of  the  convention,  but  positively  refused 
on  the  grounds  already  stated,  that  it  was  an  unconstitutional  act,  and 
a  usurpation  bv  the  majority  upon  the  rights  of  the  minority,  and  that 
he  could  never  lend  it  his  sanction,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  believ- 
ing that  although  it  might  be  apparently  beneficial  for  the  present,  it 
would  be  ultimately  destructive  to  our  peculiar  form  of  government  and 
to  our  liberties.  The  fundamental  principle  with  Mr.  R.,  in  government, 
has  always  been  that  scIf-[;overn7ncnt  is  omniscience,  and  that  omniscience 
is  siif-governineut ;  and  hence  that  any  people  were  capable  of  self- 
government  exactly  to  the  extent  of  their  intelligence  and  knowledge. 
On  this  principle  it  is  that  he  has  always  contended,  that  every  govern  - 
ment  of  every  form,  whether  free  or  despotic,  is  always  necessarily  the 
essential  effusion,  either  directly  or  indirectl}',  of  the  popular  will. 

Entertaining  these  views  of  what  he  has  always  considered  the  science 
of  government,  and  having  at  this  session  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  express 
his  peculiar  views  in  part  upon  what  lie  considered  government  among  a 
free  people,  in  a  report  of  considerable  length.  "VVe  take  the  ]")rivilege  of 
inserting  a  few  extracts :  "  Government  is  intelligence,  intelligence  is 
government.  It  is  recognised  as  a  cardinal  or  seminal  principle  of 
Christianity,  that  knowledge  is  light,  ignorance  is  darkness.  Men  can 
see  in  the  light  of  day,  but  in  the  darkness  of  night  they  stumble  and  fall, 
and  cannot  see  what  is  or  what  is  not  doing.  Such  is  the  nature  of  free 
government,  and  this  brings  us  at  once  to  a  definition  of  government ; 
because  it  is  one  and  the  same  with  education,  knowledge,  or  intelligence. 
It  has  been  said,  and  is  received  doctrine,  that  language  takes  its  origin 
from  the  resemblance  between  the  sound  and  the  sense  ;  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  use  of  words,  the  organs  of  speech,  in  the  act  of 
utterance,  move  towards  the  object  named.  In  this  manner  it  Avill  be 
found,  that  the  word  government  means  the  controlling  action  of  mind. 
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It  will  be  found  upon  examination  that  all  the  words  in  the  Englisli 
language,  terminating  with  the  syllable  meat,  have  reference  to  the  action 
of  the  mind.  Such  is  the  word  government,  and  such  it  was  intended  to 
be,  when  used  to  express  that  species  of  organization  into  which  men 
enter  and  call  it  government.  And  it  is  on  the  ground,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  you  give  the  supremacy  to  intelligence,  will  there  be  certainty, 
safety,  purity,  permanency,  and  usefulness  in  material  actiuu.  Thus  it 
was  the  omnipotence  of  mind  or  intelligence  that  furmed  tlie  world,  and 
preserves  it.  Just  as  the  creative  intelligence  of  Omnipotence  made  and 
governs  the  material  world,  so  ought  the  creative  intelligence  of  omnipo- 
tence in  the  popular  to  govern  the  social  world.  Our  government  takes 
its  character  from  the  influence  of  Christianity,  working  out  in  its  struc- 
ture an  identity  with  the  character  and  structure  of  the  creation.  In  the 
old  countries,  and  indeed  in  modern  Europe,  it  was  not  and  is  not  so. 
There  it  was  acted  out  as  a  principle  that  the  monarch  is  the  fountain 
of  power,  or  that  the  rulers  and  not  the  people  are  the  govtMimient.  It 
was  the  converted  action  of  this  principle  which  brought  our  forefathers 
to  this  country,  and  achieved  our  independence.  The  people  assumed  to 
be  the  fountain  of  power.  Thus  it  was  that  the  rulers,  instead  of  being- 
recognised  as  tlie  government,  were  but  the  agents  of  the  government  of 
the  people,  and  acted  under  certain  directions,  indicated  in  our  country 
by  charters  or  written  instruments.  Now  whence  comes  tliis  I  It  is 
easy  of  explanation  :  God,  the  Creator,  is  a  general  jirincijile,  and  acts 
out  his  purposes  bv  special  agents. 

"  It  cannot  be  conceiv^ed  that  the  agent  could  possess  more  knowledge 
than  the  Creator — God,  the  general  principle.  If  such  were  to  become 
the  fact,  all  must  perceive  that  all  things  would  be  speedily  returned  to 
chaos.  Such  is  exactly  the  nature  of  our  government.  The  people  are 
the  creator — the  general  principle;  and  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  the  creator,  the  general  principle,  will  there 
be  a  tendency  to  disorder,  confusion,  chaos,  and  then  destruction.  All 
the  nations  of  antiquity  violated  this  rule,  and  hence  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  those  nations  that  have  lived,  there  remain  only  a  few  scattered 
remnants  of  their  former  grandeur  to  denote  they  once  lived.  If  the 
creative  source  of  all  being  was  vpiorance,  all  would  be  unutterable  con- 
fusion. The  creative  source  of  all  being  is  intelligence,  and  all  is  unalter- 
able order.  If  the  people,  the  creative  source  of  all  organization,  was 
ignorance,  all  would  be  unutterable  confusion  or  destruction.  Govern- 
ment or  intelligence  ought  to  be  with  the  people,  and  not  with  the  rulers 
or  agents.  The  principle  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  extent  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  peo})le.  the  creative  power,  ought  to  be  perfectly  equal  to  the 
extent  of  the  social  organization.  In  other  words,  intelligence  ought  as 
perfectly  to  fill  the  social  system  as  light  fills  space.  Knowledge  enables 
the  mind  to  understand  things  with  the  same  accuracy,  and  to  the  extent, 
that  light  enables  the  eye  to  see  things.  Knowledge  is  the  medium 
through  which  the  mind's  eye  sees  abstract  or  mental  things,  just  as 
light  is  the  medium  by  which  the  natural  eye  sees  material  things  ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  people  to  the  extent  of  the  social  system  ought  to 
be  perfect.  In  this  mode  alone  can  we  understand  what  education  is  or 
ought  to  be  among  a  free  people  as  we  are,  and  what  is  its  appropriate 
action.     It  has  already  been  said  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  presents 
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the  first  Gxainple  of  a  people  making  ediiCHtion  a  part  of  their  constitu- 
tion of  g-nvernmont.  Among  the  ancient  nations,  education  was  the  fruit 
of  individual  etl'ort  and  resources.  The  Jews  proceeded  further  on  this 
subject  than  any  other  nation,  for  their  laws  and  their  doctrines  of 
government  wcie  taught  by  public  lectures  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  there  existed  in  their  infancy  the 
greatest  degree  of  practical  intelligence  and  purity,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  time  their  governments  existed  did  ignorance  and  corrup- 
tion increase.  Among  the  Jews  their  law-giver,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
doctrines  we  have  described  above,  exhorted  his  countrymen  that  they 
should  learn  the  laws  by  heart;  that  they  should  talk  of  them  when  they 
should  lie  down,  when  thev  should  rise  up,  when  thev  should  go  on  a 
journey  ;  and  that  their  laws  and  the  wisdom  that  was  in  them  should 
be  commingled  with  all  their  domestic  pursuits.  Such  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge is  indispensable  to  the  stability  of  government,  the  maintenance  of 
liberty,  and  the  protection  of  right  ;  for  how  can  a  people  preserve  that 
of  which  they  are  ignorant  ■  A  people  can  no  more  preserve  their  rights 
and  liberties  when  they  are  ignorant  than  a  ploughman  can  solve  a 
mathematical  problem  of  great  intricacy  ;  and  indeed  their  knowledge 
of  their  rights  and  constitution  of  government  ought  to  be  as  perfect  as 
that  of  a  profound  mathematiciau  of  a  simple  problem.  It  must  appear 
to  all,  after  an  exact  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  an  edu- 
cation, that  the  history  of  our  own  country  is  of  primary  importance ;  it 
furnishes  facts  of  a  character  superior  to  that  of  any  people  that  have 
existed,  whether  they  be  for  declamation,  for  reasoning,  or  for  lessons  of 
])atriotism  and  wisdom  ;  and  this  heing  the  case,  why  travel  into  antiquity 
and  consume  there  the  prime  of  life,  until  it  is  too  late  to  learu  our  own 
history  ?  The  next  question  of  importance  should  be,  the  origin  and 
structure  of  our  government,  and  an  acquaintance  with  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  our  constitutions.  State  and  Federal. 

"  These  last  should  be  made  a  text-book  with  questions  in  every  school, 
and  so  studied  that  every  citizen  should  know  them  by  heart.  The 
subject  next  in  importance  should  be  our  own  natural  history,  and  then 
the  natural  history  of  the  world.  The  study  of  the  latter  would  be  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  knowledge  and  reasoning;  for  it  furnishes  a  sys- 
tem of  logic  infinitely  superior  to  any  to  be  found  in  our  schools.  A 
general  comparison  of  the  different  tribes  of  the  birds  and  animals  of  the 
earth,  and  reasoning  upon  them  attentively,  will  be  always  the  source  of 
the  finest  moral  suasion.  The  beneficial  effects  of  such  a  system  is  not  a 
question  of  speculation,  but  of  palpable  and  overpowering  experience. 
Massachusetts  furnishes  the  first  example  of  a  State  entering  into  it,  and 
all  the  northern  States  have  followed  her  example.  The  results  are  such 
as  bring  upon  us  an  immortal  shame.  Almost  all,  if  not  quite  all  our 
text-books  in  our  schools,  ticademies,  and  colleges,  and  in  our  different 
professions,  are  furnished  from  the  northern  section.  We  are  in  a  state 
of  intellectual  servitude  ;  and  nothing  can  enable  us  to  retrieve  our 
lost  ground,  but  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  system  of  such  an 
extent  as  to  fill  the  social  organization  full  of  the  fruits  of  instruction. 
The  social  organization  itself  ought  to  be  an  intellectual  or  educa- 
tional institution ;  so  that  it  should  operate  actively  upon  every  citi- 
zen,  and    intellectual    light    would    become    as  plenary  in    the    social 
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mind  as  light  in  space."     Here  ended  Mr.  H.'s  leo-islative  career  for  tlio 
present. 

Unanimity  has  been  one  of  his  favorite  doctrines  in  reference  to  go- 
vernment ;  that  n-overnment  ought  to  be  so  organized,  that  no  act  should 
become  a  law  without  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  both  branches  of  the 
legislature,  and  that  the  majority  has  been  the  source  of  the  destruction 
of  every  government  that  has  existed.  lie  has  been  at  different  times 
an  advocate  of  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  as  early  as  183G  advocated 
the  propriety  of  legislative  enactments  to  prohibit  tlie  abuse  of  ardent 
spirits.  In  the  fall  of  1851,  when,  under  the  reformed  constitution  of 
Maryland,  the  office  of  State's  Attorney  had  become  elective,  Mr.  Reeder 
was  prevailed  upon  by  his  many  friends  and  admirers  of  his  learning  and 
talents,  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  State's  Attorney  for  the 
county  of  Charles  ;  and  such  were  his  popularitv  and  acknowledged  high 
ijualifications  for  the  station,  that  there  was  no  opposition,  and  l;e  received 
the  whole  vote  of  his  countymen,  and  since  his  election  he  has  entirely 
fulfilled  the  liigh  expectation  of  his  friends,  showing  himself  fully  equal 
to  every  duty  of  his  responsible  office.  As  State's  prosecutor,  his  indus- 
try is  indefatigable,  and  though  in  the  trial  of  cases  he  has  often  to  con- 
tend with  advocates  eminent  for  their  learning,  ability,  and  eloquence,  as 
compared  with  the  greatest  of  his  opponents,  it  may  be  truly  said  of  Mr. 
R.  that  he  comes  oft'  "  non  superatus ;"  and  he  is  all  the  time  adding  to 
his  reputation  already  great  as  a  learned  lawyer,  eloquent  advocate,  and 
most  accomphshed  gentleman  and  scholar.  To  others  who  may  be 
endeavoring  to  "climb  the  steep,  where  fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar," 
Mr.  Reeder's  example  is  trulv  encouraging.  lie  has  overcome  every 
difiiculty  that  could  beset  the  aspirant  to  fortune  and  to  fame,  and  not 
the  least  among  them,  poverty's  almost  unconquerable  bar,  and  is  most 
emphatically  fabcr  suae  fortunoe. 

"Lives  of  great  men  .all  remind  us, 
Wo  can  make  our  lives  subhme, 
And  departintr  leave  beliind  us 
Footprints  on  tlie  sands  of  time  : 

"  Footprints,  which  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solenui  main, 

A  forlorn,  a  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  may  take  heart  again. 

"Let  us  then  be  u])  and  doing. 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate. 
Still  achieving,  still  jiursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 


JAMES    J.    AMONETT, 

OF    LOUISIANA, 

Was  born  in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  on  the  first  of  August,  1810. 
His  father,  Thomas  Amonett,  is  a  plain,  respectable  man,  hekl  in  high 
estimation  for  his  integrity  and  moral  -worth.  He  is  a  mechanic  by  pro- 
fession, and  erected  or  superintended  the  erection  of  most  of  the  buildings 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  army  during  the 
late  war  uitli  England,  and  served  until  peace  was  declared.  For  the 
last  thirty  years  he  has  been  a  farmer;  arid,  believing  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  to  be  the  most  honorable  of  all  occupations,  he  inurtd  his  five 
sons  to  toil,  and  taught  them  to  regard  manual  labor  as  dignified  and 
honorable.  From  youth  to  manhood  they  labored  in  the  field,  without 
receiving  even  a  common  English  education.  When  the  subject  of  this 
sketcli  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  had  received  instruction  in  a  school 
for  eighteen  months,  and  since  that  time  he  has  entered  no  school  or  other 
institution  of  learning  as  a  student. 

After  receiving  wages  tor  one  year,  a  scanty  pittance  for  the  toil  he 
endured,  he  took  leave  of  his  friends,  and,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1832, 
started  in  search  of  fortune  in  the  far  west.  By  the  aid  of  the  few  dollars 
he  had  succeeded  in  accumulating,  and  by  working  along  the  road,  he 
travelled  through  the  States  of  Ivenlucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  reaching 
St.  Genevieve  in  Missouri  on  the  12th  of  October,  1832.  Here  he  endea- 
vored to  find  employment  which  would  furnish  him  with  means  for  fur- 
ther pi'ogress.  Labor  being  very  cheap,  he  proceeded  to  St.  Louis,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  cholera,  which  was  prevailing,  and  driven  back.  He 
now  returned  upon  his  steps  to  Kentucky,  where  he  engaged  to  woi'k  for 
$120  per  annum.  He  assisted  in  opening  and  improving  the  Grayson 
Springs  in  1833,  and  in  the  winter  of  that  year  returned  home. 

On  the  4ih  of  January,  1834,  he  again  took  leave  of  his  friends,  and 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  he  arrived  at  Millikin's  Bend,  Louisiana, 
Here  he  met  with  success ;  labor  commanded  a  high  price,  and  he  was 
soon  enabled  to  command  a  salary  of  $1000  per  annum,  as  manager  of  a 
cotton  plantation.  The  cash  he  received  he  remitted  to  his  elder  brother, 
who  meantime  had  emigrated  to  Missouri,  and  was  there  engaged  in 
trade.  At  length  this  brother  failed,  and  all  the  invested  capital  was 
required  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  the  concern. 

This  severe  reverse,  instead  of  depressing,  served  to  invigorate  his  spi- 
rits. He  immediately  and  energetically  applied  himself  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  more  capital,  and  in  1839  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying 
produce  in  the  north,  and  transporting  it  in  boats  to  the  New  Orleans 
market.  L>uring  the  summer  of  that  year  he  again  visited  Missouri,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky,  and  Viiginia.  Reaching  his  father's  house  in  August,  he 
remained  one  month  ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  returned  to  Milli- 
kin's Bend.  To  retrieve  losses  he  had  austained,  he  applied  himself  to 
business  until   1841,  when  he  declined  further  engagements. 

During  the  entire  period,  the  principal  events  of  which  we  have  hastily 
sketched,  Mr.  Amonett  availed  himself  of  every  means  of  mental  improve- 
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-ment  within  his  reach,  and  greatly  increased  his  scanty  stock  of  know- 
ledge. In  the  quiet  seclusion  of  his  rural  abode,  unnoticed  by  those 
around  him,  he  laid^he  foundation  of  his  present  success  and  future 
greatness.  All  his  leisure  moments  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, with  the  intention  of  adopting  it  as  a  profession.  This  project  was, 
however,  soon  abandoned,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
law.  He  commenced  the  study  of  the  common  and  civil  law  in  January, 
1841,  and  labored  incessantly,  day  and  night,  until  October,  1842,  when 
he  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  was  examined  and  admitted 
to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Amonett  now  settled  at  Richmond,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  parish 
of  Madison,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  soon  occupied  a  prominent  position  at  the  bar.  His  powers  in 
forensic  debate  were  such  as  at  once  to  give  him  influence  with  court, 
jury,  and  spectator.  Habits  of  industry  and  close  application  to  business 
soon  gained  him  a  lucrative  practice.  His  coiirse  is  distinguished  for 
promptness,  assiduity,  and  fidelity.  Before  Mr.  Araonett's  admission  to 
the  bar,  he  was  employed  by  the  defendant  in  the  important  case  of  Lawry 
Curcitor  vs.  Erwin  ;  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  a  cotton  plantation,  slaves, 
<fcc.,  Avhich  originally  cost  $105,000,  but  was  acquired  by  Erwin  at  a 
nominal  price,  by  purchase  at  a  U.  S.  Marshal's  sale — the  plantation  be- 
ing sold  as  the  property  of  the  successors  of  McNeil,  deceased.  The  sale 
was  treated  as  a  nullity  upon  the  ground  that,  according  to  local  law,  the 
property  could  not  be  sold  save  by  decree  of  the  Probate  Judge.  Mr. 
Amonett,  relying  upon  constitutional  grounds,  advised  his  client  that  the 
sale  was  valid,  having  been  made  by  the  marshal  at  the  suit  of  a  non- 
resident creditor,  who  was  not  bound  by  the  local  law ;  that  the  Consti- 
tution recognised  the  riffht  of  a  non-resident  creditor  to  enforce  his  claim 
in  a  United  States  court  against  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  such  court 
is  held ;  and  that  no  State  Constitution  or  law  could  abrogate  that  right. 
This  opinion  was  laughed  and  scoffed  at  by  the  senior  members  of  the 
bar,  as  being  nonsensical  in  the  extreme.  The  trial  came  on  ;  the  District 
and  the  Supreme  Court  decided  against  Mr.  Amonett.  The  case  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  the  judgment 
was  reversed  and  his  opinion  fully  sustained.  v-" 

In  April,  1846,  Mr.  Amonett  married  Miss  Marguerite  B.  Fleetwood^ 
of  Tennessee ;  a  lady  of  fine  personal  appearance,  superior  intellect,  and 
most  exemplary  piety.     This  lady  died  of  cholera  at  Richmond,  June 
21st,  1850,  leaving  one  child,  a  daughter.  -  ^^ft-A^N*- 

In  March,  1851,  Mr.  Amonett  was  married  to  Miss  H.  E.  James,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Captain  Jonathan  James,  of  Cooper  county,  Missouri ;  a 
beautiful  and  highly  accomplished  lady. 

By  industry,  perseverance,  and  economy,  Mr.  Amoneft  has  possessed 
himself  of  a  comfortable  estate,  on  which  he  now  resides,  enjoying  life 
rationally,  and  occupying  a  hjgh  place  in  the  estimation  of  his  neighbors 
and  of  his  professional  bretlireu.  ,-  / 
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JOHN   J.   WHITE,^ 

OF    SUMXER    COUNTY,  TENNESSEE, 

Was  born  in  AVilliamsburgh,  Massachusetts,  on  the  3d  of  April,  ]  793. 
His  family,  on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  sides,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  in  New  England.  His  father,  Asa  White,  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  merchant  in  Williamsburgh  during  the 
greater  part  of  a  long  life,  and  died  there  in  the  year  1829,  at  the  age  of 
82  years.  He  was  a  plain,  direct,  unostentatious  man,  of  liberal  and  en- 
larged views,  sound  judgment,  unquestioned  integrity,  and  deeply  religious 
in  his  sentiments  and  feelings.  This,  combined  with  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  men,  enabled  him  to  exercise  an  important  influence  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived.  He  was  not  ambitious  of  public  honors  and 
distinction,  but  as  a  private  citizen  and  in  the  somewhat  enlarged  sphere 
in  which  he  moved,  perhaps  no  man  had  more  of  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  his  cotemporaries.  Great  wealth  was  rarely  to  be  acquired  in 
mercantile  pursuits  in  a  small  village  in  that  part  of  New  England  at  the 
time  ;  nor  did  he  desire  it  for  his  children.  He  preferred  rather  to  give 
them  the  best  education  within  his  means,  instill  into  their  minds  a  love 
of  virtue  and  religion,  form  in  them  good  habits,  and  teach  them  to  rely 
upon  their  own  energies  and  character  for  success  in  life. 

The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  originally  from  Connecti- 
cut; her  maiden  name  was  Hayes.  She  was  a  woman  of  fine  intellect, 
great  equanimity  and  sweetness  of  temper,  religious,  but  not  an  enthusi- 
ast, devoted  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  her  children,  and 
doing  good  to  all  within  her  reach.  She  died  in  the  same  place  about 
three  years  after  her  husband,  at  the  age  of  72,  beloved  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  her. 

They  had  a  family  of  eight  children,  five  of  Avhom  survived  them.  One 
of  them,  the  eldest  son,  who  was  a  merchant,  removed  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  he  died  several  years  since.  Chester,  the  third  son,  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  has  been  a  success- 
ful lawyer  and  merchant,  and  is  now  living  in  Racine,  Wisconsin.  Addi- 
son, the  fourth  son,  is  hkewise  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  has  travelled 
extensively  in  the  South  and  West,  been  a  merchant  and  lawyer,  pros- 
perous in  his  career,  and  is  now  a  retired  farmer  living  upou  the  old 
family  homestead  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Zilphia,  the  only  sur- 
viving daughtei",  after  the  death  of  her  parents,  married  a  gentleman  of 
the  highest  respectability,  Mr.  Hubbard,  a  merchant  of  Stanstead,  Lower 
Canada,  but  whose  family  was  originally  from  Massachusetts.  She  is  a 
woman  of  remarkable  endowments,  both  natural  and  acquired,  has  latelv 
become  a  widow,  and  is  now  living  at  that  place  Avith  an  ample  estate 
both  for  herself  and  her  only  child. 

We  come  now  to  their  second  son,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  whose 
early  and  domestic  salutary  influences  we  have  thought  proper  thus 
briefly  to  commemorate.  At  the  age  of  five  he  was  sent  to  the  village 
school,  at  which  he  continued  until*  he  was  suflSciently  advanced  to 
prepare   for  college.     He   then    commenced    the   study    of    the   Latin 
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and  Greek  languages  with  Dr.  Collins  in  Williamsburgli,  a  somewhat 
eccentric  but  learned  man,  who,  although  he  was  then  3-oung,  had 
acquired  a  high  character  in  his  profession,  which  he  has  continued  to 
enjoy  undiminished  for  nearly  half  a  centur}-,  and  is  still  upon  the 
stage  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  powers.  He  continued  his  studies  with  this 
gentleman  and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Lord,  the  Congregational  minister  of  the 
town,  now  deceased,  but  whose  memory  is  cherished  with  great  affection 
by  all  who  knew  him,  until  he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  tlie  Kev. 
Mr.  Hallock,  a  Congregational  minister  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Plain- 
field,  a  most  amiable  man,  and  who,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties, 
devoted  much  of  his  time  in  fitting  boys  for  college,  for  which  he  had 
great  reputation.  He  prosecuted  his  studies  with  Mr.  Hallock  with 
considerable  diligence  and  success  until  the  fall  of  180G.  He  then 
entered  the  Freshman  class  in  Williams  College  in  Massachusetts,  con- 
tinued his  collegiate  course  in  this  institution  for  four  years,  and  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1810,  being  then  but  little  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age. 
There  \\ei\t  several  very  distinguished  members  of  his  class;  among  others, 
"William  H.  Maynard,  a  profound  jurist  and  scholar,  who  died  in  1832; 
Luther  Rice,  the  devoted  missionary,  who  died  in  1836  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Justin  Edwards,  the  late  learned  President  of  the  Theological  School 
at  Andover. 

There  was  at  the  same  time  in  college,  but  in  the  class  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  Samuel  A.  Talcot,  afterward  Attorney-General  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  a  man  of  wonderful  genius,  and  whose  collegiate 
career  Avas  most  brilliant. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  college  life  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  It  was  only  respectable.  He  entered  college  too  young  tho- 
roughly to  master  the  exact  sciences.  He  made  some  attainments  in 
the  languages  and  polite  literature,  and  had  the  honor  to  deliver  the 
salutatorv  oration  in  Latin  in  his  junior  year. 

Upon  leaving  college  he  began  to  think  of  his  future  destiny  in  life. 
His  father,  although  in  comfortable  circumstances,  had  a  numerous 
family,  and  had  expended  upon  his  education  as  much  as  he  could  with 
propriety  at  that  time,  in  justice  to  his  other  children.  Being  at  an 
age  buoyant  with  hope,  and  having  confidence  in  himself,  he  determined 
at  once  to  seek  a  better  field  for  talent  and  enterprise  than  that  which 
seemed  to  present  itself  in  his  native  village.  He  had  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances in  North  Carolina  who  were  teaching  school  there  with  great 
success.  He  concluded  to  go  to  that  State  and  engage  in  the  same  pur- 
suit, at  least  for  a  limited  period,  having  assurances  that  he  would  find 
immediate  and  profitable  employment  ;  and  in  one  short  month  after 
leaving  college,  bidding  adieu  to  family  and  friends,  his  native  hills  and 
streams,  and  all  the  associations  of  his  youth,  with  but  little  money  in  his 
pocket,  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  State  which  he  then  expected  would 
be  his  future  home.     But 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will." 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  he  fell  in  with  some  Kentucky  mer- 
chants, and  upon  their  representations  in  regard  to  their  beautiful  coun- 
try and  the  prospect  there  presented,  he  was  induced  to  change  his  course 
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in  that  direction,  went  on  to  Pitt8buro;li,  took  passage  in  a  fiat  boat  and 
descended  the  Ohio  river  to  Maysville,  Kentucky,  and  having  no  par- 
ticular place  in  view,  went  througli  the  country  to  Paris,  wheie  he  met 
with  Colonel  Irvine,  of  Richmond,  Ky.,  who  was  there  upon  a  visit.  He 
was  a  very  polished  and  true-hearted  old  gentleman,  clerk  of  the  court 
in  Ptichmond,  who,  understanding  his  business  and  that  he  wished  to 
teach  a  school,  invited  him  to  that  place  and  to  his  home.  Upon  his 
arrival  there  he  had  thirteen  dollars  left,  which  was  the  extent  of  his 
worldly  possessions.  lie  opened  at  once  what  was  called  a  subscription 
school,  one  for  day  scholars,  and  another  at  night  for  such  young  men  as 
could  not  conveniently  attend  in  the  day.  He  was  successful  in  both, 
and  remained  there  during  the  year  1811.  In  1812  he  was  invited 
to  a  somewhat  larger  field,  to  take  charge  of  an  academy  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Winchester,  at  a  salary  of  $500,  which  he  accepted, 
and  remained  there  that  year ;  be  was  then  nineteen.  His  school  was 
veiv  larcre,  vounof  men  and  srirls — from  children  in  the  rudiments  of 
language  to  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  science  and  the  classics. 

The  next  year  he  determined  upon  a  d liferent  theatre,  and  embarking 
in  a  flat  boat  in  the  Kentucky  river  directed  his  steps  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1813.  He  knew  no  one  there,  but  in- 
troduced himself  to  Dr.  Flood,  who  had  then  a  high  professional  reputa- 
tion and  was  engaged  in  an  extensive  practice.  The  doctor  invited  him  to 
his  house,  and  rendered  him  every  assistance  in  obtaining  a  school  in  the 
city,  which  was  the  object  of  his  wishes.  Here  his  success  was  complete. 
He  remained  in  the  city  the  whole  of  the  summer  in  good  health,  which 
was  considered  rather  a  dangerous  experiment  for  northern  constitutions  ; 
and  he  had  seen  the  companion  of  his  voyage  from  Kentucky,  the  nephew 
of  Judge  Porter,  of  Louisiana,  falling  a  victim  to  the  climate  within  a  few 
weeks  after  their  arrival  in  the  city. 

lie  was  now  twenty-one  years  of  age,  had  seen  something  of  the  world, 
and  it  was  time  for  liim  to  think  seriously  about  the  profession  which  he 
ultimately  had  in  view.  Pie  had  a  near  relative  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
Mr.  O.  B.  Hayes,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  advocate,  who  was  origin- 
ally from  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  and  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Joel 
Hayes,  the  Congregational  minister  of  that  town.  He  then  determined 
to  leave  Louisiana  for  Tennessee ;  and  partly  from  the  love  of  adventure, 
as  well  as  with  the  view  to  greater  economy,  he  performed  the  whole 
route  on  foot,  a  distance  of  more  than  800  miles,  passing  through  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  of  Indians,  with  some  boatmen  for  his 
comp'anions,  who  were  on  their  return  home  from  New  Orleans.  This 
was  a  very  interesting  trip  to  him,  for  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing something  of  nature  in  its  rudest  and  most  savage  forms. 

He  arrived  in  Nashville  in  the  summer  of  1814,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  tiie  law  in  the  office  of  the  gentleman  before  alluded  to,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  with  much  assiduity  until  January,  181G,  when  he  ob- 
tained license,  but  did  not  open  an  office,  nor  pretend  to  practise  to  any 
extent,  till  the  summer  of  1817,  when  he  removed  to  the  town  of  Gallatin, 
where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  But  in  the  meantime  and  after,  he  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  his  studies  till  he  completed  a  very  thorough  course 
of  reading,  both  upon  the  ancient  and  modern  law,  in  equity  as  well  as 
the  common  law,  the  law  of  nations,  and  to  some  extent  the  civil  law. 
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He  likewise  included  an  extensive  course  of  historical  reading,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  and  has  endeavored  to  keep  up  ever  since  with  the  current 
literature  of  the  dav,  as  well  as  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  Ensfland 
and  the  several  States. 

About  the  time  here  mentioned  (1817)  there  was  an  array  of  talent  at 
the  bar  of  Tennessee  which  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  There  was 
Grundy^  unrivalled  as  an  advocate,  particularly  in  criminal  cases  and 
bafore  a  jury;  Trimble,  an  able  and  efficient  lawyer,  an  admirable  judge 
of  men,  although  an  indifl'erent 'speaker ;  and  Robert  H.  Adams,  who 
afterwards  removed  to  Mississippi  and  was  elected  senator  from  that 
State,  a  fine  popular  orator,  and  in  true  pathos  and  depth  of  feeling 
never  equalled  at  the  bar  of  Tennessee.  There  was  Hayes,  an  acute 
and  subtle  reasoner,  and  a  ready  and  efficient  debater;  and  Cooke,  b. 
profound  lawyer,  who  published  a  volume  of  the  reports  of  the  State 
in  1814.  Crabhc,  a  voung  man  of  great  promise,  who  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  was  just  making  his  appearance 
at  the  bar.  WiUiam  L.  Brown,  afterwards  judge  of  the  same  court,  had 
already  given  indications  of  his  brilliant  and  successful  career;  and  there 
too  was  Patrick  Darby,  who  became  so  conspicuous  soon  after  in  the 
litigation  of  the  land  titles  in  the  State,  and  was  very  learned  and  able  in 
that  branch  of  the  law. 

But  among  the  rest,  and  above  them  all,  it  will  not  be  invidious  to 
mention  the  name  uf  Jaikin  Whitesides. 

"Micat  inter  onines, 

volut  inter  ignes 

Luna  minores." 

He  was  exceedingly  awkward  and  uncouth  in  his  personal  appearance, 
slovenly  in  his  attire,  deficient  in  voice,  and  without  the  graces  of 
oratory.  But  notwithstanding  this,  such  was  the  majesty  of  his  intellect 
and  his  power  to  comprehend  himself,  and  to  present  to  the  understand- 
ing of  those  who  heard  him,  the  most  difficult  questions  both  of  law 
and  fact,  that  he  never  failed  to  secure  the  attention  of  either  court  or 
jury.  He  would  commence  in  the  most  bungling,  stammering  manner, 
apparently  with  but  little  knowledge  of  his  subject, — and  there  was  no 
atfectation  in  all  this, — and  yet  as  he  proceeded  in  the  discussion,  he 
seemed  to  acquire,  as  it  were  bv  the  collision  of  his  own  intellect  with 
the  cause,  new  and  stronger  views  of  the  subject  under  debate,  which 
he  presented  with  great  simplicity  aud  earnestness  of  maimer,  till  at  last 
nothing  was  left  unsaid  or  undone  to  insure  success  and  defeat  his  adver- 
sary. This  was  strikinglv  manifested  in  the  great  case  of  DeadericFs 
Will,  which  was  tried  in  Wilson  county  about  the  year  182U,  removed  by 
change  of  venue  from  Davidson.  There  was  much  feeling  in  the  cause 
and  great  ability  eidisted  on  both  sides,  and  the  cause  was  under  exami- 
nation and  discussion  for  several  days.  Whitesides  concluded.  Every 
topic  seemed  to  be  exhausted  t»v  the  previous  counsel — and  yet  for  three 
hours  he  enchained  the  attention  of  the  court  and  jury  and  a  large  crowd 
that  witnessed  the  trial ;  and  everything  which  he  said  seemed  to  be  as 
fresh  and  glowing  as  if  the  subject  had  not  before  been  touched.  He 
gained  the  cause.  This  was  a  display  of  genius,  and  of  the  highest 
order. 
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Since  that  time  the  bar  of  Tennessee  has  never  been  without  its 
great  names  ;  but  has  had  an  amount  of  forensic  talent  and  learning 
equal  to  that  of  anv  other  State  in  the  Union  during  the  same  period. 
And  the  decisions  of  the  su])reme  court  of  the  State,  including  argu- 
ments of  counsel  so  far  as  reported,  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
any  other  judicial  tribunal. 

Mr.  White  at  once  took  a  high  stand  in  his  profession,  and  had  an  ex- 
tensive and  profitable  practice.  He  attended  the  courts  of  several  of  the 
adjoining  counties,  extending  his  circuit  for  a  while  to  the  chancery  and 
supreme  courts  at  Sparta,  nearly  100  miles  from  his  residence.  He 
continued  to  follow  his  profession  with  great  diligence  and  success  until 
the  spring  of  1834.  He  never  sought  business,  except  by  the  resolute 
and  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  and  the  most  thorough  and  careful 
preparation  of  his  causes.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked  of  him  that 
he  never  went  into  the  trial  of  a  cause,  if  the  responsibility  of  it  was  upon 
him,  in  which  he  was  not  fully  prepared.  He  never  shunned  the  most 
intense  labor  in  his  profession,  but  cheerfully  encountered  it ;  and  he  al- 
Avavs  attributed  any  success  which  he  has  achieved  mainly  to  this  cause. 
He  has  always,  therefore,  inculcated  upon  those  over  whom  his  opinions 
would  be  likely  to  have  influence,  that  if  they  would  achieve  professional 
eminence  thev  must  work  for  it,  a  truth  which  there  is  great  danger  of 
being  lost  sight  of  by  young  lawyers. 

Up  to  this  period,  1834,  Mr.  White  had  never  filled  any  political 
station,  except  that  in  1820  he  was  chosen  elector  for  the  district  in 
which  he  lived,  when  he  cast  his  vote  for  Monroe  and  Tompkins. 
Nor  had  he  filled  any  judicial  station,  except  that  at  the  January 
terms  1830,  and  1831,  of  the  supreme  court,  there  were  two  causes,  one 
of  Breedlove  and  others  vs.  Stump  and  others,  and  the  other  Cox 
and  Catron  vs.  Breedlove  and  others,  in  which  two  of  the  regular  judges 
were  incompetent  to  sit,  and  Mr.  White,  with  another  gentleman,  was 
appointed  special  judge  in  connection  with  the  regular  judge  to  decide 
the  causes.  In  the  first  case  he  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
court,  and  in  the  other,  which  was  brought  to  review  the  former  case, 
he  delivered  the  opinion  of  himself  and  the  other  special  judge,  the  regu- 
lar judge  dissenting,  deciding  that  a  bill  of  review  will  not  lie  to  review 
a  decree  rendered  in  the  supreme  court.  These  cases,  involving  a  large 
amount  and  important  principles,  created  much  interest  at  the  time  ; 
were  published  in  pamuhlets,  particularly  examined  and  commented  on 
by  Chancellor  Kent  in  his  correspondence,  and  met  with  his  especial  com- 
mendation. Chancellor  Kent,  speaking  of  the  first  case,  in  his  letter  of 
June  8,  1830,  savs  :  "1  have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  case.  I  studied 
it  thoroughly  to  see  the  application  of  the  law.  and  I  am  entirely  satisfied 
of  the  pertinence  of  the  principles  of  equity  law  to  the  facts,  and  of 
the  irresistible  equity  of  the  decision." 

With  regard  to  the  latter  case,  in  his  letter  of  June  1,  1831,  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  "  I  assume  that  under  the 
act  of  1822  it  is  only  a  court  of  appellate  jurisdiction" — and  ''assuming 
it  to  be  so,  then  certainly  a  court  of  mere  appellate  jurisdiction  cannot 
sustain  a  bill  of  review,  or  a  supplemental  bill  in  the  nature  of  one.  The 
process,  the  pleadings,  the  examination  and  decision  on  new  facts,  Arc, 
all   denote   a  court  in  possession  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  it  strikes 
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me  as  quite  novel  and  anomalous  and  disorderly,  txD  concede  such  powers 
to  a  court  merely  appellate." 

Mr.  White  has  not  filled  any  judicial  station  since,  except  occasionally 
one  of  the  same  character.  In  one  of  the  cases  thus  decided,  that  of 
Green  et  als.  vs.  Allen  ct  ols.,  involving  a  very  important  question  in 
I'egard  to  charities,  after  reviewing,  in  an  opinion  of  thirty  pages,  the 
decisions  both  in  England  and  the  different  States,  as  well  as  the  statute 
of  43  Elizabeth,  ch.  4,  in  regard  to  charitable  uses,  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  charity  is  a  good  one  and  should  be  sustained.  But 
the  other  two  judges  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  it  was  declared 
invalid. 

A  convention  was  called  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  in 
Nov.,  1S33,  to  sit  in  Xashville'on  the  19th  May,  1834'.  Mr.  White,  who 
had  been  an  advocate  for  the  convention,  became  a  candidate  for  a  seat 
in  it.  The  State  was  laid  oft"  into  districts,  and  the  district  in  which  he 
resided,  consisting  of  the  two  large  counties  of  Smith  and  Sumner,  was 
entitled  to  three  members.  lie  had  numerous  competitors,  and  the  can- 
vass was  a  very  animated  one.  It  commenced  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber, and  continued  to  the  day  of  election  in  March  following.  And  al- 
though it  was  in  the  winter  and  the  weather  inclement,  yet  he  mounted 
the  stump,  as  did  most  of  the  other  candidates,  and  addressed  the  people 
in  every  part  of  the  district,  in  between  forty  and  fifty  speeches.  Anil 
the  result  was,  although  he  Avas  upon  the  unpojnilar  side  of  a  local 
issue  in  the  district,  being  against  the  fuvmntiun  of  new  counties,  and 
taking  strong  ground  in  favor  of  an  independent  judiciary,  he  was 
elected  by  a  decisive  majority.  Itobert  Allen,  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  eight  years,  was  elected  one  of  liis  colleagues,  and 
Isaac  Walton,  a  venerable  man  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention that  formed  the  first  constitution,  the  other. 

The  Convention  continued  in  session  from  the  19th  May,  1834,  to  the 
30th  August  ensuing;  and  during  which  time  Mr.  White  was  rarely 
absent  from  the  deliberations  of  the  body. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  go  into  detail  in  regard  to  all  the  vnri- 
ous  measu)es  before  the  Convention.  Mr.  White  was  conservative  in 
his  course,  but  in  favor  of  such  changes  as  time  and  experience  had 
shown  to  be  necessary.  Ou  the  third  day  of  the  session  he  embodied  some 
of  his  views  in  a  series  of  resolutions  which  were  presented  to  the 
Convention.  He  proposed  to  strike  out  the  clauses  in  the  old  Constitu- 
tion which  required  a  freehold  estate  of  500  acres  of  land  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  200  acres  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  ;  likewise 
that  clause  requiring  the  lands  of  the  poor  to  be  taxed  ctpially  with  those 
of  the  rich,  and  inserting  in  its  place  a  provision  for  their  taxation  in  pro- 
portion to  value.  He  was  for  prohibiting  the  General  Assembly,  at  ex- 
traordinary sessions,  from  legislating  upon  any  subject  except  that  for  which 
they  were  convened  ;  for  providing  that  all  elections  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly should  be  viva  voce,  but  all  other  elections  should  be  by  ballot ;  that 
various  ofti(;ei-s,  such  as  attorneys  for  the  State,  clerks  of  the  difi'erent 
courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  should  be  elected  for  a  limited  period,  in- 
stead of  during  good  behavior ;  justices  of  the  peace  and  clerks  of  the  county 
courts  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  but  clerks  of  the  other  courts  to  be 
appointed  by   the  courts  ;  that  sheriffs,  constables,  and  registers  should 
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be  elected  by  the  people  instead  of  appointed  by  the  county  courts ;  but 
that  the  coroner,  trustee  and  ranger  should  be  appointed  by  tlie  county 
court. 

He  offered  a  provision  for  specific  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
without  calling  a  convention,  which  was  required  by  the  old  Constitution, 
where  evervthing  is  afloat. 

He  proposed  Avhat  he  regarded  would  be  a  salutary  check  upon  hasty 
and  unconstitutional  legislation — that  a  bill  after  passing  both  houses 
should  be  presented  to  the  Governor  for  his  approval  ;  if  he  signed  it,  it 
became  a  law  ;  but  if  not,  it  was  to  be  returned  by  him  with  liis  objec- 
tion ;  and  it  then  required  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  elected  to 
each  house  to  pass  the  bill  before  it  became  a  law.  This  was  not  a  veto 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  it  was  only  giving  full  effect  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  govern. 

With  regard  to  the  judiciary,  one  evil  existed  ;  there  was  no  way  of 
reaching  an  obnoxious  or  incompetent  judge  except  by  impeachment. 
He  proposed  his  removal  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  both  houses  of  the 
<Teneral  Assembly,  each  house  voting  separately  ;  but  two  thirds  of  all 
the  members  elected  to  each  house  must  concur  in  such  vote. 

Another  evil  was,  that  under  the  old  Constitution  the  supreme  court 
could  not  be  regarded,  any  more  than  the  inferior  courts,  as  a  constitu- 
tional court.  The  consequence  was,  the  whole  judicial  system  was  too 
much  subject  to  change  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  to  advance  par- 
ticular objects  or  to  effect  a  particular  course  of  judicial  decisions.  He 
was  therefore  for  vesting  the  judicial  power  of  the  State  in  one  su])reme 
court  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  General  Assembly  might  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 

But  he  was  for  retaining  the  former  tenure  by  which  the  judges  held 
their  offices  during  good  behavior.  He  believed  that  was  the  tenure 
most  likely  to  secure  an  able,  upright,  and  impartial  administration  of 
the  law,  and  free  the  judges  from  improper  influences  either  of  the  co- 
ordinate departments  of  the  government,  or  the  people  themselves ;  and 
would  best  enable  the  judge  to  protect  the  citizen  against  unconstitu- 
tional lecrislation,  as  well  as  secure  the  limitations  upon  power  contained 
in  the  Constitution. 

A  question  of  much  importance  in  the  convention  was  the  proper 
basis  of  representation,  which  Mr.  White  maintained  in  an  elaborate 
speech  was  that  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State,  in  opposition  to  that 
of  county  representation  for  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 

With  regard  to  the  debate  upon  the  judiciary,  a  correspondent  of 
the  "  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,"  writing  from  Nashville  under 
date  of  the  22d  July,  1834,  uses  this  language,  although  we  are  sure  Mr. 
White  himself  would  disclaim  any  superiority  over  other  distinguished 
men  in  that  body.  He  says  :  "  The  subject  of  the  judiciary  excited  much 
interest  for  ten  or  twelve  days  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  ^Mr. 
White,  the  member  from  Sumner  country,  was  a  giant  in  this  debate. 
He  is  a  native  of  the  good  old  Bay  State.  He  was  born  in  Williams- 
burgh,  a  few  miles  west  of  Northampton,  and  graduated  at  Williams 
(/olleije  in  the  class  of  1810.  Soon  after  this  lie  came  to  Tennessee, 
where  his  course  has  been  one  of  high  and  honorable  success.  He  has 
not  only  made  a  fortime,  but  has  won  a  fame  as  amiable  and  pure  as  it 
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is  brilliant.  His  legal  attainments  are  of  no  common  order.  In  answer 
to  m\  question,  whose  mind  was  under  the  best  trainino;  and  had  ac- 
quired the  most  varied  and  effective  stores  of  information  of  any  in  the 
Convention,  Gov.  Carroll  without  hesitation  referred  me  to  Mr.  White. 
He  strenuously,  and  with  an  eloquence  enriched  with  the  fruits  of  severe 
historical  studies  and  extensive  legal  knowledge,  urged  the  plan  of  ap- 
pointing tlie  supreme  judges  to  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior, 
&c." 

Since  1834  Mr.  White  has  devoted  himself  mainly  to  his  profession, 
preferring  it  either  to  political  or  judicial  station,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
i)is  friends  he  has  often  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Whig,  and  has  always  taken  much  interest  in  the 
questions  which  divide  the  parties  ;  and  as  a  private  citizen  has  always 
been  willing  to  make  anv  sacrifice  that  was  necessary  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  Whig  party  and  the  success  of  his  principles.  In  1840  he 
published  a  political  pamphlet  over  the  signature  of  '•  One  of  the  People," 
which  had  a  wide  circulation.  He  has  frequently  written  the  resolutions 
for  public  meetings  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  occasional  essays  upon  poli- 
tical questions.  In  November,  1848,  being  at  Nashville,  ho  was  placed 
upon  a  committee  appointed  by  the  citizens  to  proceed  to  New  Orleans 
and  invite  General  Taylor,  the  President  elect,  to  visit  the  city ;  which 
they  did,  and  he  made  him  an  address  upon  that  occasion,  and  wrote 
the  letter  of  invitation,  which  was  extensively  copied  in  the  journals. 

In  his  religious  views  he  is  a  Presbyterian,  having'  been  an  elder  for 
many  years  in  the  Old  School  branch  of  that  church  ;  and  after  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  body  in  1838,  he  wrote  a  series  of  essays  vindicating  tho 
action  of  the  Old  School  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  White's  pecuniary  engagements  have  been  generally  very  heavy 
for  a  professional  man ;  but  he  has  always  been  remarkable  for  their 
.strict  and  punctilious  fulfilment. 

He  still  follows  his  ])rofession,  more  especially  in  the  chancery  and 
supreme  courts,  having  been  now  actively  engaged  in  it  for  nearly  thirty- 
six  years;  and  during  the  whole  period  has  had  a  large  and  profitable 
practice,  which  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  able  and  faithful  discharge  of 
his  professional  duties. 


HARVEY     RICE, 

OF    CLEVELAND,    OHIO. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  youiic:  men,  who  have  been  nursed  in  the  lap  of 
liixurv,  make  thfir  mark  in  tiie  world.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  a 
misfortune  to  be  born  to  a  fortune.  In  this  country,  almost  every  man, 
Avho  has  attained  to  eminence  in  any  of  the  learned  professions,  or  other 
pursuits  of  liie,  has  been  the  fabricator  of  his  own  fortune.  Though 
a  severe  disciplinarian,  it  is  stern  necessity,  after  all,  that  teaches  the 
true  philosophy  of  life.  And  hence  it  is,  that  young  men,  who  are 
oblio'ed  to  rely  on  their  own  efforts,  and  upon  their  own  merits,  rarely 
fail  of  success  in  their  attempts  to  win  their  way  to  the  most  desirable 
and  honorable  positions.  God  helps  those  who  struggle  to  help  them- 
selves. This  great  truth  has  been  signally  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
our  most  distinguished  public  men. 

The  subject  of  this  nu'moir,  however,  was  never  ambitious  of  mere 
distinction,  nor  do  his  friends  claim  for  him  a  distinguished  pre-eminence  ; 
vet  he  is  one  of  those  meritorious  individuals  who,  unaided  by  wealth  or 
inriuence,  commenced  his  career  in  the  world  with  the  resolution  to  help 
himself,  and  to  work  out  the  great  problem  of  life  in  his  own  way. 

The  historv  of  his  success  may  be  readily  and  trutlifully  gathered  from 
articles  which  have  heretofore  appeared  at  ditferent  periods,  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers  published  in  the  city  and  state  in  which  he 
resides. 

In  "Sketches  of  the  Cleveland  Bar,"  published  a  few  years  ago,  in  one 
of  the  Cleveland  papers,  the  wiiter,  in  his  portraiture  of  Mr.  Rice,  says  : — 

"Although  this  gentleman  is  not  at  present  a  practising  lawyer,  having 
retiied  several  years  since  from  the  bar,  and  devoted  himself  to  agricul- 
tui'al  and  literary  pursuits,  yet  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  mem- 
bers, and  as  a  leading  and  influential  member  of  the  Democratic  party, 
he  is  fullv  entitled  to  a  prominent  place  in  our  portrait  gallery. 

"Mr.  Rice  is  anative  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  June  11th,  1800, gradu- 
ated from  Williams  College,  and  came  to  Cleveland  in  1824.  Like  most  of 
our  ablest  and  wealthiest  citizens,  he  began  life  entirely  destitute  of  means, 
but  like  them,  with  energy,  perseverance  and  habits  of  industry.  He 
came  to  this  city  a  total  stranger  to  every  one — with  but  the  clothes  on 
his  back  and  th^ee  doUais  in  his  pocket,  with  the  determination  to  carve 
out  for  himself  a  slice  of  this  world's  o'oods,  and  to  obtain  a  little  of  the 
•  bubble  reputation,"  though  not  to  seek  for  it  at  the  '  cannon's  mouth." 

"  Making  no  disclosures  as  to  the  low  state  of  his  treasury  and  the 
rather  dull  prospect  for  an  immediate  replenishing  of  the  same,  he  took 
lodgings  at  the  best  public  house  the  town  afforded,  at  the  rate  of  two 
dollars  and  a  half  per  week.  At  the  expiration  of  one  week  he 
paid  his  board  bill  and  removed  to  a  private  boarding  house,  with  but 
fifty  cents  left,  and  commenced  teaching  a  classical  school  in  the  old 
academy  on  St.  Clare  street.  About  the  same  time  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law  under  the  direction  of  Reuben  Wood,  then  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Cleveland  bar,  and  at   the  expiration  of  two  years  was 
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admitted  to  practice,  and  entered  into  a  copartnership  with  him,  which 
continued  until  Mr.  Wood  Avas  elected  to  the  bench. 

"In  1829  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  in  1830  elected 
by  the  Democracy  of  this  district  to  represent  them  in  the  State  Leii^isla- 
ture.  Soon  after,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  lie  was  appointed  an 
agent  for  the  sale  of  the  Western  Keserve  school  lauds,  a  tiact  of  fifty- 
six  thousand  acres,  situated  in  the  Virginia  Military  l)istrict.  lie  opened 
a  land  office  at  Millersburirh  in  Holmes  county  for  the  sales,  and  in  the 
course  of  three  years  sold  all  the  lands,  and  paid  the  avails,  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  into  the  State  treasury,  as  a  school 
fund  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  educating  the  children  of  the  Western 
Reserve,  the  interest  of  which  is  now  annually  paid  by  the  State  for  that 
purpose.  The  amount  of  good  that  even  this  small  appropriation  has 
done  cannot  be  estimated.  We  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  causes  which 
make  the  Western  Reserve  stand  so  much  above  other  [lortions  of  Ohio 
for  intelligence,  industry,  and  wealth.  Even  as  late  as  1835,  in  many  of 
the  counties  of  this  Reserve,  the  inhabitants  sufi'ered  much  from  extreme 
poverty  and  want ;  almost  unable  to  procure  the  ordinary  necessaries  of 
life,  forced  to  labor  with  untiring  zeal  from  day  to  day  in  clearing  away 
the  tall  forests  and  digging  up  the  new  ground  to  obtain  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence, with  no  time  or  money  to  employ  in  educating  their  families, 
their  children  were  fast  growing  up  in  ignorance  of  books  and  the  world. 
It  was  comparatively  an  easy  task  for  the  inhabitants  of  one  district  to 
throw  together  a  little  log  hut  for  a  school  house,  if  the  means  of  pio- 
curing  a  teacher  could  be  found  ;  and  then  this  scliool  fund,  added  to 
the  share  due  them  annually  from  the  sale  of  the  salt  lands,  came  like 
the  dews  of  heaven  to  purify  and  to  bless.  The  amount  annually  paid 
by  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  support  of  common  schools  is  the  best  in- 
vestment of  capital  it  has  ever  made,  and  we  hope  the  day  will  come 
when  it  can  afford  to  invest  ten  times  the  amount  in  the  same  manner  ; 
at  any  rate  the  third  State  in  the  Union  should  not  be  behind,  in  its 
advantages  for  educating  its  youth.  New  York,  Connecticut,  or  Mas- 
sachusetts. And  in  future  days,  when  asked  the  cause  of  her  greatness 
and  prosperity,  she  can  proudly  point  to  the  school  houses,  seminaries, 
colleges,  and  churches  sown  broadcast  over  the  land,  for  a  proud  and 
noble  answer. 

"In  1833  Mr.  Rice  returned  to  Cleveland,  and  was  appointed  Clerk  of 
the  Common  Pleas  and  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1834  and  in  183G  was 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  Convention  as  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
and  received  the  united  support  of  the  party,  though  without  expectation 
of  success,  as  the  Democrats  were  then  largely  in  the  minority.  lie  wa* 
the  first  L>emocrat  ever  sent  to  the  Legislatui'c  from  this  county,  and 
while  servintr  in  that  body,  was  considered  one  of  its  ablest  and  most 
influential  members.  He  was  appointed  by  the  House  one  of  the  select, 
committee  for  revising  the  statutes  of  the  State,  and  while  in  that  capa- 
city, introduced  and  advocated  with  acknowledged  ability  many  new 
provisions  which  still  retain  their  place  upon  our  statute  book.  He  was 
regarded  as  a  decided  friend  of  reform  and  progress,  and  an  efficient 
advocate  of  popular  rights. 

"  It  was  owing  to  the  personal  eftbrts  of  Mr.  Rice  that  the  first  Demo- 
cratic paper  was  established  in  Cleveland.     It  was  commenced  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  advocating  the  claims  of  Gen.  Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  and  to 
estabhsh  a  Democratic  party  in  the  county.  Tlie  paper  commenced  its 
career  in  the  summer  of  1828,  with  but  two  hundred  snbscribers,  under 
the  title  of  the  '■Independent  News  Letter^  published  by  Messrs.  Mc- 
Laine.  In  1829  the  subject  of  our  sketch  assumed  the  editorial  chair, 
but  finding  its  duties  diverted  his  attention  too  much  from  his  profession, 
he  transferred  his  interest  to  Mr.  McLaine,  one  of  its  first  proprietors, 
though  still  continuing  one  of  its  warmest  friends  and  ablest  con- 
tributors. After  performing  divers  and  sundry  changes,  it  found  its 
wav  into  the  hands  of  its  present  well  known  proprietor,  was  christened 
the  '  Plaindealer^  and  now,  with  a  large  and  extensive  circulation, 
both  as  a  daily  and  weekly  journal,  established  on  a  firm  and  perma- 
nent basis,  it  stands  pr«-eminent  as  one  of  the  best  conducted,  most  read- 
able and  popular  papers  in  Ohio. 

"  The  natural  abihties  of  Mr.  Rice  are  of  a  very  high  order.  His  mind  is 
thoroughlv  disciplined  and  cultivated,  and  for  the  comparatively  short 
time  he  practised  at  the  bar,  obtained  an  enviable  reputation  for  legal 
ability,  sound,  practical,  discriminating  jiidgment,  and  gentlemanly  de- 
portment. Though  never  hesitating,  when  his  duty  to  his  clients  de- 
manded, to  argue  cases  to  the  court  or  jury,  we  believe  he  avoided  as 
much  as  possible,  rather  than  sought  to  perform,  the  duties  of  the  advo- 
cate. We  think  the  forum  is  not  the  best  place  for  the  display  of  his 
talents  ;  he  is  far  too  retiring  in  disposition  and  habits  to  have  particu- 
larlv  distinguished  himself  as  a  public  speaker. 

"  He  is  well  known  as  an  able  contributor  to  many  of  the  best  periodi- 
cals of  the  day,  and  is  a  graceful,  accomplished,  and  exceedingly  vigor- 
ous and  beautiful  writer.  His  imagination  is  rich  and  glowing,  and  his 
mind  well  stored  by  a  long  and  judicious  course  of  mental  training.  We 
have  seen  some  articles  of  Mr.  Rice's,  which  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  the  best  writers  of  tlie  day. 

"  The  following  article,  which  we  find  in  the  '  Nineteenth  Century^  we 
take  the  liberty  of  publishing  here,  and  look  upon  it  as  an  exceedingly 
meritorious  and  beautiful  poem  : — 

ONWARD. 

With  heart  that  trusteth  still, 

Set  liigli  your  mark  ; 
And  thouirh  with  luiinan  ill 

The  warfare  may  be  dark, 
Resolve  to  conqiier,  and  you  will ! 

Resolve,  then  onward  press. 

Fearless  and  true  ; 
Believe  it — Heaven  will  bless 

The  brave — and  still  renew 
Your  faith  and  hope,  e'en  in  disti-ess, 

Press  on,  nor  stay  to  ask 

For  friendship's  aid ; 
Deign  not  to  wear  the  mask 

Nor  wield  a  coward's  blade, 
But  still  persist,  though  hard  the  task. 
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Rest  not — inglorious  rest 

Unnerves  the  man  ; 
Struggle — 'tis  God's  behest! 

Fill  up  life's  little  span 
With  God-like  deeds — it  is  the  test — 

Test  of  the  high-born  soul, 

And  lofty  aim  ; 
The  test  in  History's  scroll 

Of  every  honor'd  name — 
None  but  the  brave  shall  win  the  goal  I 

Go  act  the  hero's  part, 

And  in  the  strife, 
Strike  with  the  hero's  heart 

For  liberty  and  life — 
Ay,  strike  for  Truth  ;  preserve  her  chart ! 

Her  chart  unstain'd  preserve  ; 

'Twill  guide  you  right. 
Press  on,  and  never  swerve, 

But  keep  your  armor  bright, 
And  struggle  still  with  firmer  nerve. 

En  or  must  fall  at  last. 

It  is  ordain'd — 
Old  creeds  are  crumbling  fast ; 

But  ere  the  vietor3''s  gained. 
Heroes  must  strike — the  die  is  cast  I 

What  though  the  tempest  rage, 

Buffet  the  sea ! 
Where  duty  calls,  engage  ; 

And  ever  strive  to  be 
The  moral  hero  of  the  Age  ! 

Strike  till  the  oppressor's  pride 

Be  made  to  yield  ; 
Nor  quail,  though  life's  warm  tide 

Crimson  the  battle-field  ! 
God  for  the  right  will  sure  decide. 

"In  all  situations  in  whicli  Mr.  liice  lias  been  placed,  whether  public  or 
private,  he  has  maintained  a  character  for  strict  and  unwavering- inegritv. 
He  is  six  feet  in  height,  has  dark  eyes,  black  hair,  marked  with  grey, 
and  is  kind,  affable  and  gentlemanly  in  manners.  In  disposition  and 
habits  he  is  modest  and  retiring,  inclined  to  shun  observation  rather  than 
court  it." 

In  his  domestic  relations,  surrounded  as  he  is  b.  a  happv  family,  few 
men  have  been  more  fortunate  or  more  blessed.  He  has  been  twice  mai- 
ried.  His  first  wife,  who  died  in  1837,  ten  years  after  the  marriage,  was 
sister  to  the  wife  of  Governor  Wood.  Born  and  educated  in  ^*ermont,  she 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  those  amiable  qualities  of  character  which 
fling  around  the  hearthstone  of  home  a  peculiar  charm,  a  felicity  which 
is  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  His  second  wife,  with  whom  he  has  been 
made  equally  happy,  was  also  a  native  of  Vermont,  and,  being  endowed 
with  all  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the  first,  is  justly  regarded  by  her 
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friends  and  acquaintances  as  a  pattern  in  her  domestic  sphere,  and  an 
ornament  in  society. 

In  the  fell  of  1851,  Mr.  Rice  was  put  in  nomination  by  the  Democracy 
of  the  county  in  which  he  resides,  for  the  State  Senate,  and  was  elected 
by  a  majority  exceeding  seven  hundred  votes  over  his  opponents,  the 
AVhigs,  and  Freesoil  candidates. 

Tlie  General  Assembly  to  which  he  was  now  returned,  was  the  first 
that  convened  under  the  new  Constitution.  Upon  this  body  devolved 
the  responsibility  of  reconstructing  the  statutes  of  the  State,  and  adapt- 
ing- them  to  the  requisitions  of  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  secure  to  the 
people  the  practical  benefits  of  the  great  reforms  which  had  been 
achieved  by  its  adoption.  Mr.  Rice  contributed  quite  as  much  as  any 
other  member  to  the  important  legislation  of  the  two  sessions  held 
by  that  General  Assembly.  It  Avas  said  of  him  that  he  was  always  at 
his  post.  The  degree  of  influence  which  he  exercised  as  a  legislator,  was 
such  as  few  have  the  good  fortune  to  wield. 

Among  the  variety  of  measui-es  which  eno-aged  his  attention,  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  act  which  authorized 
the  establishment  of  two  additional  lunatic  asylums  in  the  State. 

His  course  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  common  schools  attracted  pub- 
lic attention  throughout  the  State,  and  called  forth  from  the  press 
commendations  of  a  very  complimentary  character.  The  correspond- 
ent of  a  paper  published  at  Newark,  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  writing 
from  Columbus,  I'emarks  as  follows  : — 

"  Senator  Rice,  of  Cuyahoga,  has  in  charge  a  bill  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  schools  and  providing  for  their  supervision.  The  friends  of  the 
system  think  it  an  excellent  plan,  and  it  has  received  the  endorsement 
of  a  State  Common  School  Convention.  Of  its  details  I  may  hereafter 
speak.  They  may,  and  probably  will,  need  some  change.  The  bill  was 
introduced  at  the  last  session,  and  an  extra  number  of  copies  printed  and 
distributed  so  as  to  act  upon  it  at  this  session.  The  great  curse  of  our 
school  system,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  an  eternal  chancrinor  of  the  laws — 
changes  so  frequent,  that  school  officers  act  upon  a  section  of  a  law,  even 
after  it  is  repealed  and  of  no  efiect.  In  politics,  a.s  you  know,  I  am  as 
far  from  being  touched  with  that  hold-back  doctrine  called  conservatisin 
as  any  man  in  the  land,  yet  on  tliis  subject  I  do  hold  that  changes  are 
generally  wrong, — frequent  changes  radically  so.  The  bill  of  Mr.  Rice, 
if  it  passes,  will,  I  venture  the  prediction,  stand  a  long  time  on  the  sta- 
tute book  unchanged.  School  officers  will  have  a  chance  to  see  and  to 
understand  its  provisions,  and  the  great  curse  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
having  its  origin  in  frequent  changes,  will  be  done  away. 

"  IS'o  better  man  than  Mr.  Rice  could  have  been  selected  for  this  work. 
He  is  a  model  man  and  a  model  senator.  Clear  headed,  sound  minded, 
carefully  and  fully  educated,  with  a  pains-taking  disposition,  he  is  the 
ablest  chairman  of  the  standing  Committee  on  Schools  that  any  Ohio 
Legislature  ever  had.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  great  importance  of 
the  subject — of  the  stern  necessity  which  exists  for  basing  our  whole  re- 
publican form  of  government  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  he  has 
carefully  provided  a  bill,  which,  if  enacted  into  a  law,  will  give  a  good 
common  school  education  to  every  child  in  the  State,  and  in  so  doing,  has 
been  equally  careful  that  the  money  raised  for  that  purpose  is  not  squan- 
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dered.  The  bill  provides  for  a  State  Commissioner  of  common  schools, 
and  it  has  been  mentioned  to  me  as  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  the 
Constitution  excludes  Mr.  Rice  from  beinfi:  a  candidate  tor  that  office — 
no  member  of  the  Lesfislature  beinsf  elimble  to  an  office  created  while 
he  was  a  member,  until  one  A^ear  after  tlie  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office." 

On  the  question  of  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Rice  addressed 
the  Senate  in  a  concluding  speech,  wdiich  was  publiaheil,  and  very  gene- 
rally noticed  by  the  press.  Among  these  notices  a  leading  paper  pub- 
lished at  Cleveland,  with  a  magnanimity  rarely  possessed  by  a  j)olitical 
opponent,  makes  the  following  comments  : — 

"  Mr.  Rice  made  the  closing  speech  on  the  School  Bill,  in  the  Senate, 
on  the  24th.  It  was  his  own.  He  had  labored  over  it,  and  for  it,  a  long 
time,  and  given  to  it  every  consideration,  and  gained  for  it  every  counsel, 
which,  by  any  possibility,  he  cotdd  give  or  gain. 

"The  text  of  his  speech  was  the  language  of  the  Constitution  itself;  the 
duty  of  securing  '  a  thorough  and  efficient  svstem  of  common  schools 
throughout  the  State.' 

"The  present  system  was  adopted  in  1838.  Since,  nearly  thirtv  enact- 
ments have  been  passed  on  the  subject,  often  without  retV'rence  to  -what 
had  been  done,  sometimes  in  seeming  contradiction  to  existing  law.  The 
present  system,  great  as  is  the  good  it  has  achieved,  had  neither  congruity 
nor  intelligibility  to  recommend  it. 

''Mr.  Rice  felt,  as  the  public  felt,  that  the  old  garment  had  worn  out. 
A  new  one  was  needed,  fit  for  the  State  to  wear,  and  becoming  its  cha- 
racter. Not  a  garment  of  patchwork,  but  strong,  harmonious;,  durable; 
so  that,  cost  what  it  might,  '  the  means  of  education  should  be  made 
free  as  the  air  and  the  sunlight.' 

"  But  the  cost  after  all  will  not  be  large.  In  1838  Ohio  had  less  than 
a  million  of  souls ;  in  1852,  two  millions.  In  1838,  the  taxable  pro- 
perty of  the  State  was  valued  at  one  hundred  and  seven  millions;  in 
1852,  at  seven  hundred  millions.  Our  ahilit//  to  do  what  is  needed  to 
be  done  in  behalf  of  free  schools,  is  clear.     Xobody  can  doubt  that. 

"  The  difterence  in  the  number  of  the  youth  to  be  educated  is  great. 
The  number  between  four  and  twenty-one  in  1852  exceeded  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirtv-five  thousand.  The  Constitution  declares  what  we  should 
do  for  them.  The  duty  of  the  State  makes  right  action  imperative. 
*  Shall  Ohio,  the  second  State  in  the  Union,  in  point  of  wealth  and  na- 
tural resources,  occupy  a  position  less  honorable  or  less  praiseworthv  than 
her  sister  States,  in  her  efibrts  to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion ?'  We  have  the  ability  to  be  among  the  foremost;  if  we  fail,  lack 
of  will,  and  that  alone,  shall  cause  it. 

•'  Mr.  Rice  refers  thus  to  the  school  statistics  of  1850  of  other  States  : — 
"  'The  population  of  New  York  was  then  3.097.394 — her  school  fund 
$5,100,450.  She  paid  to  teachers  81,439,051 — had  furnished  to  district 
libraries  1,507,097  volumes — and  has,  within  the  last  year,  paid  to 
teachers  $2,249,814  ;  distributed  to  her  common  schools  8,500  copies  of 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  and  expended  $90,579  to  increase  her 
libraries. 

"  '  The  population  of  Pennsylvania  was  2,311,780 — she  paid  to  teachers 
81,153,167,  and  liad  furnished  to  district  libraries  8,231  volumes. 
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'•'The  population  of  Massachusetts  was  994,469 — she  paid  to  teachers 
8]  ,021,776,  and  had  furnislied  to  district  libraries  91,539  volumes. 

" '  Tlie  po])ulation  of  Michigan  was  397,654 — she  paid  to  teachers 
8129,666,  and  had  furnished  to  district  libraries  47, '220  volumes. 

"'Indiana,  considering  her  ability,  is  equal  to  any  State.  Her  Legis- 
lature has  passed  an  act  establishing  an  admirable  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  with  a  superintendeucy.  By  the  provisions  of  the  act  au 
ample  school  fund  lias  been  created  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
school  libraries  to  the  districts,  a  tax  of  one  fourth  of  one  mill  on  the 
dollar  has  been  imposed  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  together 
with  a  poll  tax  of  twenty-five  cents  upon  the  citizens  for  two  years.' 

"  \¥hat  has  Ohio  done  ? 

"  She  has  a  school  fund  of  $1,745,322,  and  spends  annually  $750,000 
I'or  school  teachers  ;  yet  she  has  never  furnislied  a  school  library  worthy 
the  name.  There  aie  15,000  teachers  in  the  State  ;  but  these  live  on  a 
mere  pittance.  True,  the  State  has  spent  twenty  millions  in  internal 
improvements,  and  our  people  are  putting  a  much  larger  sum  in  railroads, 
so  that  no  charge  of  illiberality  can  be  brought  against  her.  Still  we  must 
be  judged  by  our  abilit//,  and  with  two  miUions  of  souls,  and  a  taxable 
])roperty  of  seven  hundred  millions,  what  might  we  not  do  for  universal 
education  ? 

"  The  people  judge  rightly  on  this  subject.  They  have  taxed  themselves 
to  support  the  union  or  voluntary  system  of  schools,  besides  paying  the 
county  and  State  tax.  They  have  in  some  instances  built  fine  school- 
houses.  And  the  noble  school  teachers  of  the  State,  so  j^oorly  paid,  and 
vet  so  richlv  meriting  the  largest  pay,  have  worked  in  the  most  self-sacri- 
licing  spirit.     Says  Mr.  Kice  : — 

"  '  Intiuenced  by  a  high  regard  for  their  profession,  and  a  desire  to  ele- 
vate its  character,  the  school  teachers  of  the  State  have  formed  associa- 
tions, and  expended  from  their  earnings  hberal  sums  of  money,  annually, 
in  sustaining  institutes,  and  a  superintendent  to  teach  the  art  of  teaching. 
These  noble  eftbrts  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  I  trust,  will  be  duly  ap- 
preciated and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  every  true-hearted  citizen.' 

"Cities  and  towns  may  tax  themselves;  schools  have  been  maintained 
therein  ten  months  in  the  year,  in  the  rural  districts  only  five.  Mr.  Rice 
would  not  diminish  the  facilities  of  the  former  ;  he  would  only  increase 
those  of  the  latter.  Full  three  quarters  of  the  population  of  the  State 
are  agriculturists,  who,  as  a  class,  possess,  perhaps,  more  of  the  true  ele- 
ments of  manhood  both  moral  and  physical  than  any  other  class.  There- 
fore, says  Mr.  Rice,  the  school  bill  decrees — 

"  That  each  township  shall  be  regarded  as  one  district. 

"  That  the  educational  interest  of  each  township  shall  be  intrusted  to 
a  Board  of  Education. 

"  That  this  board  shall  be  composed  of  certain  local  directors  by 
rotation. 

"  Thus  this  board  in  the  rural  districts  has  power  to  establish  graded, 
central  or  high  schools  in  such  townships,  is  directed  to  estimate  the 
amount  necessary  to  sustain  these  schools ;  in  short,  it  is  authorized  to 
do  whatever  the  educational  interest  of  the  township  may  require.  The 
evils  of  the  old  system  are  avoided  in  the  new.  Equality  and  advance- 
ment are  the  basis  of  the  latter. 
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"  Mr.  Rice  goes  into  detail  on  the  school  bill,  and,  regretting  that  we 
iiave  not  room  for  the  detail,  we  close  our  synopsis  of  his  very  sensible 
speech,  by  quoting  its  conclusion  : — 

"  '  It  is  certainly  much  cheaper,  as  well  as  much  wiser,  to  cducat-j,  than 
to  punish.  How  much  of  crime  would  be  prevented,  if  a  higher  order 
of  education  were  generally  diffused  among  all  classes.  A  well  educated 
and  enlightened  people  will  have  but  little  occasion  for  criminal  courts, 
jails  and  penitentiaries.  The  educated  man  has  ordinarily  too  much  self- 
respect,  too  much  regard  for  moral  principle,  and  tlie  value  of  a  good 
character,  to  stoop  to  crime.  In  short,  sir,  the  perpetuity  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  security  of  the  citizen  and  of  property,  depend  upon  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

"  "By  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  it  is  intended  to  make  our  common 
schools  what  they  ought  to  be — the  colleges  of  the  people — "  cheap 
enough  for  the  poorest,  and  good  enough  for  the  richest."  With  but  a 
slight  increase  of  taxation,  schools  of  different  grades  can  be  established 
and  niaintainc'l  in  every  township  of  the  State,  and  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  our  farmers  and  mechanics  have  an  opportunitv  of  acquiring  a  finished 
education,  equally  with  the  more  favored  of  the  lanil.  And  in  this  way, 
the  elements  of  mind,  now  slumberinir  amonrr  the  uneducated  masses, 
like  the  fine  unwrought  marble  in  the  quarry,  will  be  aroused,  and 
brought  out  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Philosophers  and 
sages  will  abound  every  where,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  worksho}).  And 
many  a  man  of  genius  will  stand  out  from  among  the  masses,  and  ex- 
hibit a  brilliancy  of  intellect,  which  will  be  recognised  in  the  circling 
years  of  the  great  future,  as 

"  A  light,  a  landmark  on  the  cliffs  of  time." 

"  '  It  is  only  the  educated  man  who  is  competent  to  interrogate  nature, 
and  comprehend  her  revelations.  Though  I  would  not  break  down  the 
aristocracy  of  knowledge,  of  the  present  age,  yet,  sir,  I  would  level  up,  and 
equalize,  and  thus  create,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  demo- 
cracy of  knowledge.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  men  be  made 
equal  in  fact — equal  in  their  social  and  political  relations — equal  in 
mental  refinement,  and  in  a  just  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  man  the 
brother  of  his  fellow  man. 

"  '  In  conclusion,  sir,  allow  me  to  express  my  belief,  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  Ohio,  in  the  noble  cause  of  popular  education  and 
of  human  rights,  will  "  lead  the  column,"  and  become  what  she  is  capable 
■of  becominii- — a  star  of  the  first  mao-nitude — the  briehtest  in  the  Q-alaxy 
of  our  American  Union.' 

"  A  proud  hour  now  came  for  INIr.  Rice  !  A  good  and  a  glorious  one 
for  the  State  !  The  roll  of  the  Senate  was  called,  and  that  body,  on  the 
19th  day  of  January,  1853,  proceeded  to  cast  its  final  vote  u])ou  the  bill, 
when  only  two  negatives  were  announced." 

The  bill  passed  tlie  House  by  a  large  majority,  and  without  material 
amendment.  It  now  stands  a  law  upon  the  statute  book  of  the  State. 
By  its  practical  operation,  a  new  and  a  strong  impulse  will  be  given  to 
her  common  schools ;  and,  when  the  libraries,  which  are  to  be  accessible 
to  all  classes  in  the  community,  shall  have  been  furnished,  as  contem- 
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plated  by  the  act,  to  every  school  district  in  the  State,  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  the  masses  in  Ohio,  for  intelligence  and  refinement,  will  not 
be  surpassed  by  the  people  of  any  other  state  or  country. 

Another  bill  of  scarcely  less  importance  than  tlie  school  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Rice,  near  the  heel  of  the  adjourned 
session,  which  with  him  was  a  favorite  measure,  and  which  seemed  to 
meet  with  the  hearty  approbation  of  the  public.  It  bad  for  its  object  the 
establishment  of  a  "  State  Reform  School,"  expressly  designed  for  juvenile 
ofi'enders. 

But  owing  to  the  late  day  of  the  session  in  which  the  bill  was  intro- 
duced, though  very  favorably  received  by  the  Senate,  a  motion  was 
made  to  postpone  it  until  the  next  session.  In  reference  to  this  motion, 
without  attempting  to  make  a  formal  speech,  Mr.  Rice  explained  briefly 
the  object  contemplated  by  the  bill.  His  remarks,  relating  as  they  did 
to  a  subject  of  public  interest,  were  reported -and  published.  We  trans- 
fer them  from  an  opposition  paper,  with  the  prefatory  notice  of  its 
editor :  — 

"  The  Senator  from  Cuyahoga  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  State  for  bringing  forward  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Slate  Reform  School  for  juvenile  ofi'enders.  The  bill  has  been  postponed 
by  the  Senate  to  the  next  session,  and  on  the  motion  to  postpone  Mr. 
Rice  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows  : — 

"Mr.  President  :  It  is  not  my  intention,  sir,  to  discuss  at  length  the 
subject  of  prison  discipline.  The  principal  object  I  have  in  view,  at  this 
time,  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
and  to  the  importance  of  modifying  our  penitentiary  system  in  reference 
to  juvenile  offenders. 

"The  leading  object  of  punishment  should  be  the  reformation  of  the 
ofi'ender.  The  age  and  capacity  of  the  accused  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  There  is  much 
more  hope  of  relbrming  the  juvenile  convict  than  the  hardened  villain 
who  has  grown  gray  in  the  commission  of  crime. 

"  The  fact  cannot  be  disguised,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  there  has  been 
within  the  last  few  years  an  alarming  increase  of  crime  in  this  State, 
especially  among  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  community.  At  the  present 
fearful  rate  of  increase,  the  State  will  soon  be  under  the  necessity  of 
establishing  one  or  more  additional  penitentiaries.  Though  crime  may 
be  expected  to  increase  with  population,  yet  the  alarming  evil  to  which 
I  have  alluded  cannot,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
on  this  principle.  What  then  is  the  cause  ?  Is  there  not  something 
defective,  something  radically  wrong  in  our  legislation,  or  in  our  system 
of  juvenile  education  ?  Or  is  it  true  that  there  are  characteristics  pecu- 
liar to  this  boasted  age  of  progress — this  money-loving  age — incom- 
patible Avith  the  stern  morality  of  our  early  history  as  a  State  ?  What- 
ever may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  moral  or  other  causes, 
much  may  be  traced  to  the  defects  in  our  present  system  of  prison  dis- 
cipline. 

"There  are,  at  this  time,  at  least  515  convicts  in  the  penitentiary,  one 
fifth  of  whom  are  minors.  The  whole  number  of  minors  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  in  the  last  twenty  years  is  528  ;  in  the  last  ten  years,  281  ; 
in  the  last  five  years,  177  ;  and  in  the  last  year,  44.     From  forty  to  fifty 
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minors  are  cominitted  to  the  peiiitentiary  yearly.  In  some  instances, 
yoiuifr  lads  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  have  been  sentenced — or 
rather  sent  to  this  hiah  school  of  vice  and  crime,  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation under  the  instruction  and  debasing  influences  of  old  and  accom- 
plished masters. 

"  Ought  a  system  so  inconsistent  with  everv  reasonable  hope  of  reform- 
ing the  juvenile  delinquent  to  be  continued  in  this  enlightened  age?  1 
think  not.  It  is  the  object  of  this  bill,  sir,  to  afford  a  remedy  ;  to  reform 
as  Well  as  to  yunhli^  by  placing  all  minors,  convicted  of  penitentiary 
oftences,  in  a  separate  institution — a  Keform  School — with  a  view  to  train 
them  to  industrious  habits  in  some  of  the  mechanic  arts,  in  agriculture, 
or  in  some  other  useful  occupation,  combined  with  a  suitable  course  of 
mental  cultivation  and  moral  instruction. 

"The  bill  ])rovides  for  the  acquisition,  bv  donation  or  purchase,  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty,  nor  more  than  three  hundred  acres  of 
land,  at  some  convenient  point  in  the  State,  and  for  the  erection  of  suit- 
able buildings  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  thirty  thousand  dollars.  It  also 
provides  for  the  ap})ointment  of  trustees,  a  superintendent,  and  the  requi- 
site number  of  teachers  and  assistants,  and  for  the  transfer  of  the  juvenile 
convicts  now  in  the  penitentiary.  The  object  of  the  bill,  therefore,  is  of 
an  important  character,  both  in  a  moral  and  social  point  of  view.  If  the 
Senate,  liowever,  should  deem  it  advisable  to  postpone  its  further  con- 
sideration until  the  next  session,  I  trust  its  passage  or  the  passage  of  a 
similar  bill  will  then  be  effected.*' 

At  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  held  in  January,  1852,  the  name 
of  Mr.  Rice,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  was  presented  bv  his  fri'.-nds 
as  a  candidate  for  Lieutenant  (jovernor,  in  connection  with  several  otlier 
individuals.  Thougli  his  name  had  not  been  suggested  until  the  morning 
of  the  convention,  he  received  a  large,  and  under  the  circumstances,  a 
very  complimentary  vote. 

In  August  of  the  same  vear,  in  compliance  with  an  appointment  which 
he  had  previously  accepted,  he  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Alumni 
of  \Yilliams  College  a  poem,  which  elicited  from  the  audience,  during 
its  delivery,  frequent  expressions  of  their  marked  approbation,  and  which 
was  regarded  as  a  production  of  no  ordinary  merit. 

In  the  fall  of  1853  he  was  re-7iominated  liy  tho  Democratic  Convention 
of  Cuvahoga  countv,  for  the  State  Senate,  with  a  degree  of  unaniniitv  by 
no  means  usual.  The  Democratic  ]iapers  of  the  State  very  generally 
expressed  their  gratification.  Among  editorial  notices  which  appeared, 
we  subjoin  the  following : — 

"The  democracy  of  Cuyahoga  have  nominated  this  gentleman  for  the 
State  Senate.  He  received  1)9  votes,  while  his  competitor  received  but 
7  votes,  which  is  an  eloquent  expression  of  confidence  in  the  man ;  and 
what  adds  force  to  this  expression — it  is  just.  Refusing  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  School  Coinmi.--sioner  and  for  the  Lieutenant  Governorship,  we 
know  he  sought  not  this  nomination ;  but  his  untiring  and  extended 
labors  in  framing  a  law  that  would  render  our  common  school  system 
one  of  vast  importance  to  the  youth  of  the  State,  combined  with  his 
gentlemanly  deportment,  his  high  acquirements  and  legislative  skill,  seem 
to  demand  that  he  should  be  returned  to  the  Senate  to  guard  against 
ruthless  mutilation  of  the  law  which  cost  him  so  much  labor,  and  which, 
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if  executed  in  the  spirit  it  was  framed,  will  so  uiuch  redound  to  tbe 
intelligence  and  honor  of  the  State.  To  use  the  language  of  a  prominent 
man  in  the  State,  '  Harvey  Rice  is  a  man  to  whom  any  man  could  point 
with  pride  and  say,  He  belongs  to  our  party ;'  and  we  hope  to  see  this 
nomination  ratified  by  the  people  of  Cuyahoga  county  by  an  unprece- 
dented majority.  They  owe  it  to  the  cause  of  education  and  to  moral 
and  intellectual  worth  to  so  ratify  it." 

As  it  happened,  the  Whig  and  Freesoil  parties  of  the  county  were  nearly 
equal  in  point  of  numbers,  yet  neither  of  them  strong  enough  to  defeat 
the  Democratic  .party  in  a  triangular  contest;  and  being  fully  satisfied 
that  the  Democratic  party  must  succeed  as  it  formerly  had  done  under 
like  circumstances,  thev  became  alarmed,  and  carinij  more  for  the  "  loaves 
and  the  fishes"  than  for  principles,  agreed,  in  what  was  called  a  People's 
Convention,  to  unite  as  ngainst  the  Democrats,  and  divide  the  spoils 
between  themselves.  This  coalition,  or  fusion^  as  it  was  significantly 
called,  defeated  the  Democratic  legislative  ticket,  by  a  majority  much  less 
than  had  been  anticipated.  The  result  was  much  more  regretted  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Rice  than  by  himself;  yet,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was 
not  regarded  as  having  darkened,  in  the  least,  his  future  prospects. 

The  eminent  service  which  he  has  rendered  the  State  in  the  promotion 
of  her  educational  interests,  will  be  long  and  gratefully  remembered  by 
those  of  his  fellow-citizens  who  properly  appreciate  the  true  objects  of 
life,  and  who  wish  to  secure  to  themselves,  to  their  children,  and  to  the 
generations  which  will  follow  them,  the  social  blessings  whicu  flow  from 
a  high  degree  of  refinement,  intelligence,  and  moral  virtue. 


JAMES    M.    CALHOUN, 


GEORGIA. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  February  12,  1811,  at  a  place 
called  Calhoun  Settlement,  in  Abbeville  District,  South  Carolina.  His 
father,  a  cousin  of  the  late  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  was  a  planter,  in  mode- 
rate circumstances,  possessed  of  an  ordinary  English  education  ;  his  mother 
was  a  lady  distinguished  for  her  Christian  virtues,  great  perseverance,  and 
earnest  efforts  in  endeavoring  to  train  her  children  to  virtue,  honor, 
Christianity,  truth,  and  industry :  both  his  parents  were  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  church. 

Calhoun  Settlement  was  a  sickly  locality ;  and  when  James  was  about 
fourteen  years  old,  death,  which  had  already  visited  many  members  of 
the  family,  black  and  white,  deprived  him  of  his  father,  who  died  leaving 
only  a  very  small  property  for  the  support  of  the  mother  and  children. 
Being  the  only  son  residing  at  home,  it  devolved  upon  James  to  work 
upon  the  farm,  and  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  mother  :  for  four 
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years  Tie  toiled  on  the  plantation  las  a  day  laborer;  at  tlie  end  of  that 
period  the  mother  died,  and  the  family  separated. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Mr.  Calhoun  set  forth  without  a  cent  in  his 
pocket,  in  search  of  the  means  of  livelihood.  His  eldest  brother,  Dr. 
Ezekiel  JN".  Calhoun,  resided  at  Decatur,  De  Kalb  county,  Georgia,  and 
he  first  bent  his  steps  towards  his  residence.  When  but  a  short  distance 
on  his  way,  he  arrived  at  the  residence  of  a  cousin.  Captain  Joseph  Cal- 
houn, told  his  story  and  his  purpose,  and  borrowed  ten  dollars  to  defray 
travelling  expenses.  With  this  sum  he  pursued  his  way,  and  arrived, 
without  having  experienced  any  remarkable  adventure,  at  the  residence 
of  his  elder  brother.  Having  explained  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  and  be- 
sought his  brother  to  assist  him  in  finding  employment,  the  generous 
heart  of  the  doctor  was  touched,  and  he  repudiated  the  idea  of  his  engag- 
ing in  manual  labor,  contending,  that  as  his  education  was  very  imperfect, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  receive  further  schooling,  and  offering  to 
board  and  clothe  him  during  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  Such  an 
oft'er  was  not  to  be  refused,  and  for  the  next  two  years  Mr.  Calhoun  at- 
tended the  school  of  David  Kiddoo,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  a  ripe 
scholar  and  excellent  teacher,  at  Decatur.  Just  before  leaving  home 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  experienced  a  severe  attack  of  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
accompanied  with  fever,  and  while  at  Decatur  he  suffered  much,  and  was 
retarded  in  his  studies,  by  ill  health ;  even  at  the  present  day  he  has  not 
entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  attack.  While  at  school  he 
acquired  an  ordinary  English  education,  together  with  a  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  language. 

It  is  pleasing  to  record  in  this  place,  that  in  after  years,  when  Mr. 
Calhoun  occupied  an  independent  position,  those  to  whom  he  became 
indebted  in  youth  were  not  forgotten  ;  and  that  he  has  not  only  relieved 
himself  of  all  pecuniary  obligations,  but  that  he  is  still  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  friends  of  his  youth,  which  it  is 
pleasant  to  owe,  and  which  he  feels  himself  unable  to  repay. 

During  his  two  years'  attendance  at  school,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  member 
of  a  debating  society,  of  which  the  Hon.  Hines  Holt,  of  Georgia,  was  u 
member;  toward  the  close  of  the  term  a  friendh''  intimacy  grew  up  be- 
tween these  two  gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Hdlt  earnestly  persuaded  his  young 
friend  to  commence  the  study  of  the  law,  assuring  him  that  the  talent 
he  had  displayed  as  a  member  of  the  club  would  insure  his  success  in 
the  practice  of  the  profession.  Mr.  Calhoun  from  boyhood  had  desired 
to  become  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  though  his  modesty  suggested  that 
the  vision  of  his  friend  might  be  clouded  by  partiality,  yet  when  Mr. 
Hines  still  further  enforced  his  arguments  by  offering  to  take  him  into 
his  own  office  as  a  student,  and  to  defray  his  expenses  while  engaged  in 
study,  his  objections  vanished,  and  he  commenced  reading  law  in  the 
spring  of  1831,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1832. 

During  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  practice,  he  met  with  some- 
what unusual  encouragement,  and  since  that  time  he  has  always  been  en- 
gaged in  an  extensive,  laborious,  and  piofitable  business.  His  reputation 
as  a  collecting  lawver  soon  extended  to  the  northern  as  well  as  the 
southern  cities,  and  from  distant  localities  he  has  received  a  continued 
stream  of  patronage,  which  is  constantly  increasing,  as  he  never  loses  a 
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client  who  has  become  acquainted  witj||  his  manner  of  doing  business.  He 
lias  probably  transacted  as  much  collecting  business  as  any  lawyer  of  his 
age  in  Georgia.  His  reputation  and  practice  in  the  trial  of  litigated 
cases  is  equally  great,  and  he  occupies  a  prominent  position  both  on  the 
civil  and  criminal  sides  of  the  court. 

During  the  same  year  in  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
he  married  Miss  Emma  Eliza  Dabney,  daughter  of  Anderson  Dabne)^  of 
Jasper  county,  Georgia,  a  lady  highly  accomplished,  of  an  amiable  dis- 
position, and  numerous  friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calhoun  are  now  the  pa- 
rents of  seven  children,  on  whose  education  the  greatest  care  is  expended, 
the  father  being  desirous  that  his  children  shall  escape  those  troubles, 
vexations,  and  annoyances  which  he  has  experienced  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  early  mental  training. 

In  183G  Mr.  Calhoun  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
war  with  the  Creek  Indians.  Bv  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  he 
was  elected  captain  of  a  company  of  mounted  infantry.  He  remained 
in  the  service  three  months.  In  July  he  was  engaged  in  a  severe  and 
bloody  battle  with  the  Indians,  in  Stewart  county,  which  lasted  nearly 
two  hours.  He  was  then  young,  possessed  neither  of  military  knowledge 
nor  experience ;  but  owing  to  the  partiality  ui  Major  J.  C.  Alford,  com- 
mander of  the  battalion,  he  was  placed  in  command  during  the  absence 
of  that  officer,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  the  battalion  were  to  be 
found  many  deserving  and  experienced  officers.  Before  the  return  of 
Major  Alford,  and  before  the  new  commander  had  found  an  opportunity 
for  drilling  and  mustering  his  men,  the  trail  of  a  large  body  of  the  ene- 
my was  discovered  near  the  encampment  at  Fort  McCrary.  But  four 
companies  were  present,  and  out  of  these,  on  account  of  the  prevalence 
of  sickness,  only  eighty  etiective  men  could  be  mustered  for  the  pursuit. 
This  small  force  started,  and  about  noon  came  up  with  the  enemy,  when 
one  of  the  bloodiest  engaijements  that  occurred  during  the  war  eusued. 
The  troops  fought  gallantly,  and  many  officers  and  men  ])articularly  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  among  whom  their  conmiander  has  made  honor- 
able mention  or  Captain  Eli  Glover,  who  commanded  the  Jasper  compa- 
ny, and  Lieutenant  Charles  Parr,  who  commanded  the  company  formerly 
conuuanded  by  himself.  The  right  flank  of  the  enemy  was  driven  nearly 
half  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  the  engagement  commenced,  and  a  com- 
plete victory  seemed  secure,  when  a  report  spread  through  the  ranks  that 
the  ammunition  was  exhausted  ;  this  impression  becoming  general,  a 
somewhat  confused  retreat  commenced,  and  the  utmost  etforcs  of  the  com- 
mander to  rally  his  forces,  and  conduct  them  again  to  the  attack,  were 
fruitless,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  the  soldieis  and  officers 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  return  and  grasp  the  victory  within  their 
reach.  Much  time  being  occupied  in  attempts  to  rally  his  forces,  when 
retreat  became  inevitable,  the  commander  found  it  necessary  to  advance 
about  fifty  yards  towards  the  enemy,  in  order  to  mount  his  horse,  which 
he  had  left  secured  to  a  tree  ;  while  untying  the  bridle,  the  enemy  fired 
several  shots  at  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  make  the  best  of  his  way, 
leading  his  horse,  over  an  open  space,,  about  seventy-five  yards  in  extent, 
to  ■&  sheltered  spot,  before  he  could  mount  and  rejoin  his  forces.  About 
•one  third  of  the  command  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  loss 
of  the  enemy  was  very  great,  about  tour  hundred  warriors   having  been 
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engaged.  Mr.  Calhoun  conducted  himself  nobly  in  this  affair,  especially 
when  we  consider  his  limited  military  knowledge,  and  his  entire  want  of 
military  experience.  His  deportment  upon  the  field  was  such  as  to  elicit 
warm  eulogiums  from  his  officers  and  men. 

In  1837,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  nominated  for  the  Legislature,  and  elected 
over  a  very  popular  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party,  owing,  in  part, 
to  the  support  received  from  the  members  of  his  company,  his  clients, 
and  personal  friends  in  the  Democratic  ranks.  In  1848  he  was  nomi- 
nated candidate  for  Congress,  without  his  consent,  and  without  having 
been  previously  consulted,  and  contested  the  election  in  a  district  which 
had  hitherto  been  Democratic  by  a  majority  of  about  five  thousand  ;  and 
through  his  personal  popularity,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held,  the  Democratic  majoritv  was  reduced  to  about  two  thousand.  His 
high  esteem  for  General  Taylor  and  Millard  Fillmore,  and  an  earnest  de- 
sire for  their  election,  alone  induced  him  to  accept  the  nomination. 

In  1850  an  election  took  place  for  delegates  to  a  State  Convention, 
called  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  series  of  laws  known  as  the  Compromise  Measures,  then  lately 
enacted  by  Congress.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  were  favorable 
to  an  acquiescence  in  those  measures,  named  him  as  their  candidate.  At 
first,  the  political  horizon  was  dark,  and  it  appeared  that  the  disunionists 
■would  be  successful.  But,  together  with  a  few  friends,  Mr.  Calhoun  can- 
vassed the  district,  and  urged  their  arguments  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  earnestness  and  untiriuij  energy.  When  the  election 
took  place,  the  result  was  shown  :  Mr.  Calhoun  was  elected  to  the; 
convention  by  a  majority  of  from  seven  to  eight  hundred,  and  after- 
wards took  an  active  part  in  procuring  the  passage  of  those  resolutions 
in  favor  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  which  became  so  popular  as 
soon  as  the  storm  of  secession  had  spent  its  force.  In  1851  he  was 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  ;  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  same  ground 
as  in  1850,  and  the  result  was  nearly  the  same,  the  majority  in  his  favor 
being  about  eight  hundred.  During  this  session  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber, servinn^  on  several  important  committees,  and  procuring  the  passage 
of  several  laws,  some  ot  great  general  importance  and  benefit;  others 
particularly  favorable  to  his  immediate  constituents. 

Since  1830,  Mr.  Calhoun  has  been  largely  engaged  in  politics.  From 
1832  to  1840,  he  belonged  to  the  States  Rights  party  in  Georgia,  and  was 
a  zealous  advocate  of  its  principles,  in  the  general  truth  and  utility  of 
which  he  is  still  a  firm  believer.  From  1840  to  1850,  he  adhered  to  the 
Whig  party,  principally  on  account  of  its  high  conservatism,  diftering 
from  that  party  on  several  impoitatit  questions.  Since  1850  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Union  party. 

Though  Mr.  Calhoun  has  suft'ered  much  from  the  want  of  an  early 
liberal  education,  he  has  in  a  great  measure  supplied  the  defect,  if  detect 
it  may  be  called  in  one  of  so  great  native  strength  of  mind  and  cha- 
racter, by  persevering  industry  and  application.  He  has  directed  the 
studies  of  many  youno^  men  preparing  for  the  practice  of  law  ;  and,  re- 
membering his  own  early  years,  and  his  obligations  to  his  early  friends, 
he  has  always  been  ready  to  assist  and  encourage.  Some  of  his  students 
have  attained  enviable  positions  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  highly  gifted  as  a  public  speaker;  in  private  life  he  is 
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prompt  and  active  in  the  transaction  of  business  ;  social  in  his  disposition  ; 
kind,  mild,  and  charitable.  These  qualities  render  him  highly  esteemed 
and  loved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  is  now  a  resident  of  Atlanta,  a  flourishing 
city,  six  miles  distant  from  Decatur.  Interest  as  well  as  convenience 
prompted  his  removal  from  the  latter  place  in  December,  1852. 


O.    C.    PRATT, 

FORMERLY    ASSOCIATE    JUSTICE    OF    THE     SUPREME    COURT    OF    THE    UNITED 
STATES    IN    AND    FOR    THE    TERRITORY    OF    OREGON. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  a 
ceaseless  toiler  on  the  great  arena  of  human  action.  We  do  not  there- 
fore propose  to  write  a  panegyric  upon  his  past  life,  or  pronounce  a  eulog}- 
upon  his  character ;  but  will  leave  both,  where  they  more  properly  belong, 
to  the  judgment  of  the  future,  when  contemporary  incidents  that  enhance 
or  detract  from  the  merits  of  either  shall  have  passed  away,  and  content 
ourselves  with  a  faithful  outline  of  the  leading  eveuts  of  that  career  in 
which  he  has  risen  from  comparative  obscurity  by  his  own  unaided  energies 
and  ability  to  a  place  among  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

"  Some  men  are  born  to  greatness,  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them,  and  others  achieve  it  for  themselves."  Perhaps  few  men  of  the 
present  day  are  less  indebted  to  the  accident  of  birth,  or  the  pnstipe  of 
ancestral  honors,  for  their  position  and  juridical  attainments,  than  he 
whose  career  we  are  now  sketching.  He  was  born  at  Rushville,  Ontario 
county,  New  York,  on  the  24th  of  April,  A.D.  1819.  His  paternal  grand- 
father was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Western  Xew  York,  a  man  of 
great  bodily  strength,  and  of  sterling  honesty  and  integrity.  His  father 
was,  and  still  is,  a  man  of  great  physical  endurance  and  strong  natural 
talent.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  considerable  personal  beauty,  with 
a  remarkable  combination  of  mildness  and  firmness  of  character.  Fond 
to  excess  of  her  children,  she  ever  manifested  great  solicitude  in  their 
future  welfare,  and  strove  by  all  means  in  her  power  to  facilitate  and 
encourage  the  correct  development  of  their  minds  and  the  early  formation 
of  proper  and  useful  habits.  To  her  guardianship  may  be  attributed  in  a 
great  measure  the  success  of  her  son  in  after  life. 

When  young  Pratt  was  seven  or  eight  years  old,  his  father  moved  to 
Cattaraugus  county,  and  it  was  here  that  he  first  manifested  a  predilection 
for  those  walks  of  life  where  intellect,  thought,  and  labor  contend  for  the 
mastery  over  the  minds  of  men.  As  his  fathers  circumstances  and  the 
number  of  his  family  precluded  the  possibility  of  educating  them  to  any 
great  extent,  this  son's  means  of  information  must  have  been  extremely 
limited ;  and  we  are  almost  at  fault  to  conjecture  how  he  was  enabled  to 
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qualify  himself  and  engage  in  the  business  of  teaching  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen.  He  continued  this  employment  with  success,  devoting  his  leisure 
hours  assiduously  to  the  study  of  law  and  othtr  kindred  pursuits,  until 
1835.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  law  establishing  common  school  libraries 
in  that  year,  he  commenced  travelling  through  Western  New  York,  and 
lecturing  in  the  school  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  public  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  measure,  and  to  thereby  create  an  interest  in  its 
favor.  He  had  the  pleasure  to  find  success  so  far  follow  his  efforts  as  to 
favorably  attract  the  notice  of  James  AVadsworth,  Esq.,  and  other  distin- 
guished men  of  New  York,  who  made  him  liberal  pecuniary  oti'ers  to 
continue  his  labors  in  that  held.  In  1836  he  became  a  correspondent  of 
the  newspapers.  His  productions  at  this  early  period  gave  abundant 
promise  of  the  vigor  of  intellect  and  severe  discipline  of  mind,  which  he 
has  since  so  fully  realized.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  President  Van  Buren,  who  appointed  him  a 
cadet  at  West  Point.  Whilst  there,  he  acquired  and  maintained  a  stand- 
ing as  a  student  and  tactician  of  a  high  order.  From  credible  sources 
we  have  been  informed  that  at  West  Point  it  was  his  invariable  practice 
to  rise  each  morning,  regardless  of  the  weather,  before  I'eveille,  and  per 
form  a  long  walk  previous  to  the  mustering  of  the  cadets  for  inspection 
and  exercise.  It  is  to  earlv  habits  like  these  that  he  is  now  indebted  for 
that  physical  constitution  which  has  enabled  him  to  endure  the  toil  and 
labor  which  have  since  been  incident  to  his  situation  as  judge  in  the  new 
Territory  of  Oregon. 

After  continuing  at  West  Point  nearly  three  vears,  he  resigned  in  1839, 
and  repaired  to  Albany  to  commence  a  regular  course  of  study  in  the 
profession  he  had  chosen  for  his  future  pursuit.  Much  to  the  credit  of 
his  attainments  and  character  at  this  age,  he  was  received  into  the  office 
of  the  distinguished  Samuel  Stevens,  Esq.,  where  so  many  applications 
for  similar  purposes  are  yearly  rejected,  lie  brought  to  aid  him  in  his 
studies  a  mind  well  cultured  and  disciplined  by  the  severe  regimen  of 
West  Point,  and  in  July,  1840,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  after  a  rigorous  examination  undei'  the  old  rules. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  formed  a  partnership  with  F.  M.  Haight,  Esq.,  an 
eminent  lawyer  (now  of  St.  Louis),  and  commenced  practice  at  Rochester, 
New  York,  where  he  remained  until  1843.  During  this  time  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  succe=-s  and  abilitv  in  conducting  difficult  cases  under 
the  bankrupt  laws  of  1841. 

In  May,  1841,  he  was  married  to  Cordelia,  daughter  of  Col.  H.  P.  Cul- 
ver, of  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York,  but  was  deprived  of  her  by  death  in 
the  month  of  October  of  the  same  vear. 

In  the  year  1843  he  was  again  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Anna  Par- 
ker, of  Kochester,  and  removed  to  Galena,  Illinois,  and  immediately  en- 
tered into  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  in  both  the  circuit  and 
supreme  courts  of  that  State.  In  1847  he  was  a  member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  Illinois,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  services  in 
the  committees  on  finance  and  sufti-age.  Upon  those  two  questions — the 
most  important  perhaps  that  came  before  the  convention — he  rendered 
important  aid  by  his  untiring  eftbrts  to  settle  them  upon  a  sound  and 
elevated  ba.sis.  By  an  act  of  Congres's  approved  August  14th,  1848,  the 
Territorv  of  Oregon  was  organized  :  and  in  the  same  vear  President  Polk. 
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upon  the  united  recommendation  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  delegation  in  Congress  from  Ilhnois,  appointed  him  one  of  the 
Judges  of  that  new  and  distant  Territory.  He  reached  Oregon  in  De- 
cember, 1848,  travelling  on  foot  and  with  mules,  via  New  Mexico  and 
California,  and  was  the  first  United  States  officer  in  the  Territory  after  its 
regular  organization. 

Judge  Pratt  had  now  entered  upon  a  field  new  and  untried,  at  a  period 
when  it  required  no  small  "fehare  of  capacity  and  firmness  to  settle  satis- 
factorily the  numerous  perplexing  questions  that  were  constantly  arising 
under  our  anomalous  system  of  territorial  goveinment.  The  government 
was  in  a  transition  state.  That  styled  provisional,  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  people  on  the  26th  day  of  July,  A.D.  1845,  had  become  functus 
officio,  while  the  new  government  had  not  yet  gone  into  full  operation. 
l)urina:  much  of  the  time  after  his  arrival,  until  August,  1850,  he  was  the 
only  Judge  in  the  Territory ;  and  his  services  both  in  term  and  at  cham- 
bers were  constantly  in  demand. 

At  the  session  of  1850-51,  during  the  absence  of  Judge  Pratt,  the  Le- 
gislature passed  an  act  to  locate  the  public  buildings  of  the  Territory,  and 
provide  for  their  speedy  erection.  By  this  the  state  house  was  to  be  at 
Salem,  the  penitentiary  at  Portland,  and  the  university  at  Marysville.  This 
law  was  said  by  the  Governor  and  government  officers  generally  to  be 
null  and  void,  by  reason  of  a  supposed  disregai'd  of  the  direction  contained 
in  the  last  clause  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  Organic  Act.  By  the  organic 
law  the  Judges  were  empowered  to  hold  a  term  of  the  supreme  court 
"at  the  seat  of  government  annually;"  and  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
the  first  Monday  in  December  was  fixed  upon  as  the  time  for  holding  the 
term,  coincident  with  the  meeting  of  the  legislative  body.  By  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Territory,  "  the  seat  of  government "  required  for  its 
establishment  «n  act  of  Ufiislation.  Only  one  act  on  the  subject  had 
passed,  and  that  named  Salem  as  the  seat  of  government.  It  would 
seem,  then,  most  plainly  to  follow,  that  if  that  act  was  bad,  the  power  to 
hold  a  terra  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  entirely  wanting.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  it  was  early  understood  that  his  associates.  Judges  Strong 
and  Nelson,  had  determined  to  prejudge  the  Salem  act  invalid  in  advance, 
and  meet  at  Oregon  City  to  hold  a  term  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  violent 
cflforts  were  made  by  those  opposed  to  the  locations  to  induce  a  majority 
of  the  Legislature  to  do  likewise  ;  and  local  and  personal  feeling  ran 
high.  On  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1851,  Judges  Strong  and 
Nelson  assembled  at  Oregon  City,  and  there  undertook  to  hold  what 
they  called  a  term  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  on  a  motion  made  for 
that  purpose,  proceeded  at  length  to  decide  the  location  law  null  and 
void  in  all  its  parts.  Whilst  all  this  was  going  on  at  Oregon  City, 
Judge  Pratt  repaired  to  Salem  to  hold  a  term  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Legislature  met  at  Salem  on  the  same  day,  organized,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  regular  order  of  business.  Shortly  after  assembling,  that 
body  by  joint  resolution  propounded  three  inquiries  to  Judge  Pratt, 
involving  the  validity  of  the  act  in  question.  To  these  a  written  opinion 
was  returned  by  him,  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  act,  and  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  assumption  of  power  upon  the  part  of  Judges  N.  and  S.  to 
hold  a  term  of  court  at  Oregon  City  was  unwarranted  by  any  law  known 
in  the  Territory.     At  this  session,  Judge  Pratt's  sphere  of  action  and 
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duties  were  greatly  enlarged  by  adding  to  his  district  three  of  the  four 
counties  which  had  heretofore  comprised  the  district  of  Judge  Nelson. 
This  act  gave  fresh  incense  to  the  Governor  and  the  party  opposed  to 
the  locations.  Through  their  public  organs,  and  in  public  meetings  of 
their  friends,  exciting  appeals  were  made  to  the  people  of  the  district,  to 
disregard  the  laws  of  the  Assembly  and  prevent  Judge  Pratt  from  hold- 
ing courts  in  tbe  district ;  but  all  to  uo  purpose.  He  travelled  the  whole 
round  of  the  district,  a  distance  of  some  four  hundred  miles,  and  dis- 
charged his  judicial  duties  fearlessly  and  without  molestation  ;  and  per- 
haps no  greater  tribute  could  be  paid  to  him,  as  a  jurist  and  impartial 
Judge,  than  ^here,  under  circumstances  like  these,  he  was  enabled  to 
hold  his  courts,  rendering  judgments  and  decrees  of  large  amounts  for 
and  against  the  parties  litigant,  without  disturbance,  sustained  alone  by 
the  mere  force  of  public  opinion,  against  a  majoritv  of  his  brother  judges 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  executive  department  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment. 

He  has  since  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  his  position  upon  the  question 
triumphantly  sustained,  in  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution  unanimously 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  approved  by  the  President  May  4th, 
1*852. 

He  retired  from  the  bench  in  Oregon,  the  last  of  Mr.  Polk's  appointees 
in  the  country  in  office.  His  career  there,  as  elsewhere,  was  one  of  untiring 
activity,  as  well  in  the  study  of  his  profession  and  in  the  discharge  of 
his  judicial  duties,  as  in  the  management  of  his  private  affairs. 

By  the  former,  his  reputation  as  a  jurist  and  faithful  public  ofiicer  rests 
upon  no  questionable  basis ;  and  by  the  latter  he  finds  himself,  even  be- 
fore the  noon  of  life,  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune. 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  slight  an  estimation  is  placed  by 
the  mass  of  mankind  upon  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  possession  of  moral  qualities  alone.  The  heroic  deeds  of  the  soldier 
are  emblazoned  upon  the  rolls  of  his  country's  fame,  and  the  successful 
efforts  of  the  scholar  and  statesman  receive  the  admired  plaudits  of 
thousands.  Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  detract  from  the  meed  of 
praise  so  justly  due  to  the  defender  of  the  country  or  the  devotee  of  art 
and  learning;  but  if  there  be  aught  of  truth  or  justice  in  the  poetical 
declaration  that 

"An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God," 

then  do  we  affirm  that  stainless  integrity,  disinterested  benevolence,  strict 
devotion  to  the  business  of  life,  and  a  morality  above  the  breath  of  sus- 
picion, should  be  given  to    the  world  in  characters  of  living  light,  as 
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furnishing  to  all   ages  and  conditions  in  life  bright  examples  for  imi- 
tation. 

These  general  observations  are  elicited  by  a  contemplation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  surround  the  life  of  one  whose  name,  wherever  known, 
is  synonymous  with  energy,  persevering  industry,  and  a  keen  sense  of 
honor. 

The  subject  of  the  following  sketch  was  born  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember, 1790,  in  the  town  of  Ballston,  New  York.  He  was  the  sou  of 
highly  respectable  parents.  His  father  came  from  Connecticut,  the  ori- 
ginal location  of  all  those  bearing  the  family  name  ;  and  his  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Wright,  from  Greene  county,  New  York.  His 
early  life  was  passed  in  the  village  of  Waterford,  to  which  place  his  father 
had  removed  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Here  he  received  a 
fair  English  education — the  opportunities  for  obtaining  which  at  that 
time  being,  as  is  well  known,  exceedingly  limited.  His  father,  Daniel 
Silliman,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  until  the 
year  1793,  was  engfaged  in  the  coasting  trade  between  Boston  and  Wa- 
terford. But  being  shipwrecked  oif  Montauk  Point,  and  meeting  with 
the  total  loss  of  vessel  and  cargo,  he  determined  to  confine  himself  to  the 
less  precarious  navigation  of  the  Hudson,  and,  accordingly,  for  several 
years  he  followed  the  business  of  trading  and  forwardinjj  between  New 
York  and  Waterford,  which  was  at  that  time  the  head  of  sloop  naviga- 
tion. The  son,  in  selecting  an  occupation,  very  naturally  directed  his 
thoughts  to  the  same  careei',  and  at  an  early  age  became  a  cabin  boy 
upon  the  Hudson.  At  the  close  of  navigation,  it  was  his  custom  to  ap- 
ply himself  carefully  to  study.  In  this  manner  several  successive  seasons 
were  passed,  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  just  before  the  last  war 
with  England,  he  assumed  the  management  of  a  vessel  on  his  own  ac- 
count. By  economy  and  well-directed  effort,  he  succeeded  in  acquiring 
property,  and  in  the  year  1819,  with  his  brother-in-law.  Deacon  Gordon 
Grant,  a  co-partnership  was  formed  in  the  mercantile,  lumber,  and  for- 
warding business,  under  the  name  of  Silliman  &  Grant.  This  firm  was 
located  at  Troy.  His  business  connections  rapidly  increased,  and  in  a 
short  time  an  excellent  character  and  credit  were  established.  The  posi- 
tion it  occupied  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  prosperity  and  perma- 
nent welfare  uf  the  community,  was  firm  and  highly  creditable.  Although 
engaged  with  other  mercantile  firms  in  the  liquor  traffic,  and  deriving 
nmch  pecuniary  profit  therefrom,  at  the  first  sound  of  the  alarum,  they 
were  found  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  temperance  movement,  and  the 
.sale  of  liquors  from  their  establishment  was  immediately  discontinued. 

Mr.  Silliman  retired  from  active  business  in  the  year  1838,  and  de- 
voted his  attention  to  the  private  interests  of  himself  and  friends.  He 
was  at  this  time  President  of  the  Commercial  Bank. 

But  an  entirely  sedentary  occupation  proved  tuo  sudden  a  change  from 
the  scenes  of  activity  and  excitement  in  which  he  had  previously  been 
immersed,  and  accordingly  he  decided  lo  enter  once  more  upon  the 
uncertainty  of  mercantile  life.  The  connection  formed  at  this  time — the 
spring  of  1841 — proved  to  be  an  unfortunate  one.  The  severe  pressure 
of  1  842-3  immediately  followed,  and  the  measure  of  relief — the  famous 
bankrupt  law — then  adopted  by  Congress,  so  crippled  the  house  with 
which  he  was  engaged,  that  it  was  forced  to  suspend  payment.     The 
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honorable  course  pursued  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  in  unreservedly 
appropriating  nearly  all  of  his  private  means  to  the  settlement  of  the 
debts  of  the  company,  is  deserving  of  especial  praise.  Seasons  of  trial 
like  this  serve  to  develop  true  qualities  of  soul.  Many  cannot  resist  the 
pecuniary  temptation  presented  to  keep  back  a  portion  of  the  earnings  of 
years ;  while  others  sink  beneath  the  load  of  misfortune,  and  end  their 
lives  in  despondency  and  neglect.  Mr.  Silliman  passed  through  the  or- 
deal with  untiinching  firmness,  fully  sustaining  his  previously  acquired 
reputation  as  a  strictly  upright  man,  and  a  sincere  Christian.  Witli 
a  bold  heart,  he  laid  again  the  foundation  of  his  fortune,  and  as  the 
result  of  industry  and  skill,  prosperity  has  once  more  crowned  his  efforts. 
He  is  still  engaged  in  the  mercantile  and  forwarding  business,  and  to  the 
protection  of  the  large  and  daily  increasing  interests  intrusted  to  his  care 
he  devotes  unwearied  zeal. 

But,  apart  from  the  daily  transaction  of  business,  we  find  that  there  has 
been  much  to  occupy  his  mind.  From  his  well  known  business  talent 
and  strict  integrity  of  principle,  important  pecuniary  trusts  have  from 
time  to  time  been  reposed  in  him.  He  has  long  acted  as  executor  and 
administrator  for  several  large  estates,  and  has  often  preserved  the  pro- 
perty of  the  widow  and  orphan  from  the  attacks  of  those  who  had  dis- 
guised themselves  as  friends. 

His  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  subject  of  banking,  and  in  the 
year  1831  he,  with  others,  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  from  the  Le- 
gislature of  New  York  a  charter  for  the  "  Troy  City  Bank."  This  mea- 
sure met  with  much  opposition  from  the  friends  of  rival  institutions,  as 
well  as  from  those  who  declined  upon  principle  to  grant  special  powers 
to  private  corporations.  In  the  choice  of  officers,  Mr.  Silliman  was 
elected  Vice-President,  and  remained  in  that  capacity  until  the  year 
1839,  when  another  association  was  formed  under  the  general  bank- 
ing law  of  the  State.  This  was  called  "  The  Commercial  Bank  of 
Troy,"  and  Mr.  Silliman  was  invited  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
President.  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  during  the  period  of  embar- 
rassment which  overtook  the  house  with  which  he  was  connected, 
most  of  his  bank  stock  was  surrendered  to  his  ci^editors,  and  his  resig- 
nation of  the  office  of  President  presented  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
This,  however,  was  not  accepted,  and  he  continued  for  two  years  longer 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  post,  until  the  pressure  of  mercantile 
business  admonished  him  to  persist  in  an  entire  withdrawal. 

All  those  enterprises  which,  by  developing  the  resources,  add  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  community,  have  found  in  the  subject  of  this  notice  a 
Avarm  and  efficient  support  He  was  one  of  the  originators,  and  most 
important  stockholder  of  the  "  Troy  and  New  York  Steamboat  Com- 
pany ;"  and  in  the  different  railway  communications,  and  many  of  the 
manufactories  which  have  been  projected  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of 
Troy  and  its  vicinity,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  he  has  been  more  or 
less  interested. 

His  own  city  has  ever  found  in  him  a  reliable  guardian  of  its  rights  ; 
and,  in  asserting  this  of  Mr.  Silliman,  it  is  but  just  to  award  the  same 
noble  and  generous  ambition  to  hundreds  of  her  citizens.  During  those 
eventful  periods,  which  may  be  termed  crises  in  her  history,  when  the 
passage  of  the  monstrous  Albany  Bi'idge  Bill  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
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State  of  New  York  was  threatened,  the  untiring  efforts  put  forth  by  him- 
self and  friends,  together  witli  the  practical  character  of  the  evidence 
then  offered  as  to  the  serious  detriment  which  the  navigation  of  the  Hud- 
son would  receive,  with  which  lie  was  well  acquainted,  having  been 
reared,  as  it  were,  upon  its  bosom,  and  the  manifest  loss  which  would 
accrue  to  the  entire  trade  of  the  north  and  west,  mainly  contributed  to 
the  decisive  defeat  of  this  measure. 

Although,  as  we  have  before  observed,  Mr.  Silliman  enjoyed  but 
limited  facilities  in  early  life  for  obtaining  an  education,  yet  this  subject 
has  always  been  one  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart.  He  has  for 
years  been  a  warm  patron  and  trustee  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary, 
well  known  'or  the  high  literary  and  scientific  character  it  has  attained, 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  its  first  principal,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard. 
All  of  his  children  have  enjoyed  unlimited  educational  opportunities. 
Two  of  his  sons  have  been  members  of  collegiate  institutions.  The  eldest, 
now  deceased,  was  for  some  time  connected  with  Union  College,  Sche- 
nectadv,  and  the  youngest  recently  graduated  with  much  distinction  at 
Columbia  College,  New  York  city. 

In  the  private  relations  of  life,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  always 
maintained  a  character  above  suspicion  or  reproach.  Quiet  and  unos- 
tentatious in  his  manners,  kind  and  generous  to  all  who  are  brought  into 
social  communion  with  him,  earnest  and  severe  in  his  denunciation  of 
every  species  of  evil,  he  presents  a  character  whose  virtue  it  is  pleasant 
to  record.  The  young  have  always  found  in  him  a  friend,  and  the  un- 
fortunate a  benefactor.  Those  whom  he  has  employed  in  subordinate 
situations  have  been  encouraged  to  aim  higher,  and  many  a  business 
man,  wlio  is  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  prosperity,  can  testify,  not  only 
to  the  value  of  his  advice,  but  also  to  the  substantial  aid  with  which  it 
was  frequently  accompanied. 

The  same  zeal  and  prudence  which  characterized  the  management  of 
his  secular  affairs,  has  met  with  beautiful  illustration  in  his  religious 
course.  It  was  not  until  the  meridian  of  life  that  he  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  by  joining  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  city  of  Troy  ;  but  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject must  have  been  ever  present  with  him,  controlling  and  directing  his 
thoughts  and  actions.  'I"he  following  affectionate  tribute  to  the  character 
of  his  deceased  mother  was  recently  communicated  by  him  to  the  author 
of  this  sketch  : — "  My  mother  first  instilled  into  me  the  principles  of  that 
holy  religion  which  1  profess  ;  taught  my  infant  lips  to  say,  '  Our  Father 
who  art  in  heaven,'  and  'Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep;'  nurtured  ray 
youth,  and  prevented  my  steps  from  falling  into  divers  snares  and  tempta- 
tions. How  can  I  lielp  revering  her  memory,  and  uttering  the  fervent 
prayer,  that  wiien  time  with  me  shall  be  no  more,  I  may  be  re-united  to 
her  in  heavtn  ?'' — clearly  showing  that  the  turmoil  of  passing  years,  and 
the  engrossing  schemes  of  the  world,  have  no  power  to  efface  from  his 
memory  the  kindness  and  love  of  her  who  was  the  guide  of  infancy  and 
manhood.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  an  elder  of  the  church  with 
which  he  was  connected. 

But  this  notice  is  already  reaching  undue  limits.  It  remains  for  us  to 
add,  that  Mr.  Silliman  is  now  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  has 
two  sons,  both  of  whom  are  associated  with  him  in  business,  and  two 
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daughters.  Although  misfortune  has  harassed  him,  and  affliction  lias 
often  laid  its  unsparing  hand  upon  the  objects  of  his  warmest  affection, 
he  has  still  been  enabled,  through  divine  assistance,  to  sustain  himself 
with  fortitude  and  Christian  resignation. 

May  he  long  be  spared  to  his  family,  of  which  he  is  the  staff  and  strong 
support;  to  the  church,  as  a  pillar  and  bright  ornament;  and  to  ihe 
city  of  Troy,  to  whose  prosperity  he  has  freely  contributed,  and  with  all 
of  whose  interests  he  is  identified. 


REV.   W.   G.   HOWARD, 

OF    ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Howard  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
6th  of  September,  1813.  He  was  the  eldest  child  and  only  son  of  Cap- 
tain William  and  Lydia  E.  Howard.  His  father,  who  was  of  English 
extraction,  was  a  seaman  by  profession,  and  for  several  years  commanded 
a  ship  in  the  merchant  service.  He  died  of  yellow  fever  at  St.  Pierre, 
Martinique,  in  1818,  five  years  after  the  birth  of  his  son.  His  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Evans,  is  of  Welsh  descent ;  she  is  still  living, 
a  woman  of  superior  mind  and  most  exemplary  piety ;  and  to  her,  under 
the  guidance  of  Providence,  does  her  son  feel  indebted  for  the  high  posi- 
tion he  now  holds  in  society. 

Although  passionately  fond  of  all  the  sports  of  youth,  and  possessed 
of  an  iron  constitution,  enabling  him  to  enjoy  them,  he  had  an  unusual 
relish  for  books  ;  and  his  purpose  was  early  formed,  to  acquire  a  thorough 
collegiate  education.  He  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Amos  Pettengill,  who  was  cut  oft"  in  the  midst  of  remark- 
able promise  while  tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Pike,  who 
is  still  living.  In  the  year  1831,  he  entered  Amherst  College,  and  gradu- 
ated with  an  honorable  appointment  in  1835.  During  his  collegiate  course 
his  rank  was  very  high  in  the  classics  and  in  belles  letti'es,  but  low  in  ma- 
thematics ;  in  oratory  he  was  not  excelled  by  any  member  of  his  class. 
After  leaving  college,  he  took  charge  of  an  academy  in  Brooklyn,  Con- 
necticut; afterwards  he  was  appointed  principal  of  a  female  seminary  in 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  remained  at  the  west  and  south  as  a  teacher  nearly 
five  years.  During  the  entire  period  while  he  was  engaged  in  teaching, 
his  mind  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  his  duty  called  upon 
him  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Accordingly,  in  1843,  following 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut.  Here  he  remained  nearly  four  years.  For  two  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, and  received  from  the  Trustees  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.     In 
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1847  he  received  a  pressing  invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Essex,  Connecticut ;  he  accepted  the  call,  and  remained  three 
years  in  charge  of  the  society.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Albany, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  He  has  now  been  pastor  of  the  second 
Baptist  church  of  Rochester  about  two  years.  His  present  position  is  a 
very  important  one ;  his  church  is  large,  intelligent  and  flourishing,  and 
in  addition  to  his  duties  as  its  pastor,  he  is  burthened  with  responsibility 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Rochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Howard  is  now  about  forty  years  old  ;  he  is  happily  located, 
and  is  in  the  enjoyiuent  of  a  remarkably  vigorous  constitution.  He  was 
married  in  1836  to  Miss  Ellen  Law  Baker,  and  is  now  the  father  of  four 
children,  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 


JOHN    TAYLOR, 

OF    ALBANY,    N.    Y. 

John  Taylor,  senior,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  emi- 
grated to  this  country  from  Durham  county,  England,  in  1791,  accompa- 
nied by  his  wife,  one  son,  and  one  daughter.  From  early  life  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  communion,  and  John  Wesley,  the 
founder  of  that  sect,  dying  on  the  day  he  sailed  from  England,  he  was  the 
first  to  announce  his  decease  in  the  tJnited  States.  The  wife  of  the  emi- 
grant belonged  to  the  Burnop  family,  the  members  of  which  boasted 
many  high  connections,  and  claimed  heirship  to  a  large  landed  property 
in  the  north  of  England,  escheated  to  government  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  records. 

Extravagant  and  exaggerated  accounts  of  America  induced  Taylor  to 
emigrate.  While  on  the  passage  from  Sunderland  to  New  York,  a  fellow- 
passenger  calling  himself  Thomas  Dawson  succeeded  in  gaining  his  con- 
fidence, and  finally  prevailed  upon  him  to  intrust  him  with  funds,  which 
he  proposed  to  invest  in  eligible  lands.  As  might  have  been  foreseen,  this 
investment  proved  a  total  loss  ;  and  the  emigrant,  soon  after  landing  upon 
our  shores,  found  himself  entirely  destitute  of  pecuniary  means. 

He  succeeded  in  finding  a  retreat  for  himself  and  tamily  in  Brooklyn, 
and  engaged  in  the  service  of  a  respectable  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Fox,  of  that 
village.  Soon  after,  while  crossing  the  ferry  to  New  York,  he  found  a  purse 
containing  a  large  amount  of  money  ;  he  endeavored  to  find  the  owner  by 
advertising,  but  without  success,  and  appropriated  the  money  to  the  re- 
lief of  his  own  immediate  wants. 

During  the  year  1792,  Taylor  met  with  a  Mr.  John  Thurman  of  New- 
York,  who  had  purchased  a  tract  of  land  containing  about  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  situated  at  a  place  called  Elm  Hill,  a  little  north  of  Albany, 
and  with  this  gentleman  he  made  an  engagement  to  superintend  the  ope- 
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rations  of  fifty  laborers  and  the  requisite  stock  employed  in  improving 
the  estate. 

The  country  around  Ehn  Hill  was  a  perfect  wilderness,  and  our  pioneers 
were  nightly  entertained  by  the  serenades  of  catamounts  and  other  wild 
beasts ;  the  nearest  dwelling  was  twenty  miles  distant,  and  the  want  of 
all  social  enjoyments,  together  with  the  absence  of  almost  every  domes- 
tic comfort,  induced  Mr.  Taylor  to  abandon  his  labors  and  seek  the  means 
of  subsistence  among  his  fellow-racn  in  the  settlements.  For  this  pur- 
pose, in  1Y93,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Albany,  at  this  period  in- 
habited by  natives  of  Holland,  whose  language  was  principally  used  in 
the  transaction  of  business. 

The  business  of  baking  seemed  to  present  the  fairest  prospect  of  ob- 
taining the  means  of  immediate  support ;  and  from  this  period  for  twen- 
ty-five years  Mr.  Taylor  was  engaged  in  this  business  with  various  success. 
Twice  during  his  residence  in  Albany  was  Mr.  Taylor's  dweUing  burned 
to  the  ground,  the  family  barely  escaping  with  their  lives.  On  the  second 
occasion  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  found  crying  for  his  parents  by 
Thomas  Mauncy,  a  rich  citizen,  who  clothed,  fed,  and  educated  him  until 
his  father  was  again  able  to  receive  him  under  his  roof.  The  son  re- 
members distinctly  his  first  \isit  to  his  parents  after  the  conflagration ; 
he  found  them  weeping  with  their  three  children  on  their  knees  around 
them,  the  father  fervently  supplicating  his  heavenly  Father  to  sustain, 
protect,  and  smile  upon  them  in  their  misfortune.  This  interview  left  an 
indelible  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  son,  which  time  has  not  ef- 
faced. 

The  father  removed  to  New  York  in  1818,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the 
yellow  fever  in  1822  ;  a  year  during  which  that  scourge  was  particularly 
fatal  in  the  city.  He  was  highly  respected  for  the  honesty  and  upright- 
ness of  his  character,  and  his  decease  was  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  and  by  the  members  of  the  Methodist  society,  with  which  he  had 
been  connected  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  related  of  the  elder  Taylor  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Albany,  and  while  political  excitement  was  intense,  and  mingled 
with  much  rancor  and  bitterness  of  feeling.  In  the  party  to  which  he  was 
opposed  was  a  man  of  wealth,  high  standing,  and  influence,  and  of  the 
same  name  ;  in  consequence,  several  letters,  highly  spiced  with  political 
secrets  and  management,  fell  into  his  hands.  This  induced  his  opponent 
publicly  to  caution  correspondents  when  directing  letters  to  spell  the 
name  "  Tayler,"  meaning  gentleman,  not  "  Taylor,"  meaning  mechanic. 
This  called  out  a  rejoinder  in  which  it  was  stated  that  though  "  Taylor" 
might  mean  mechanic,  a  letter  so  directed  was  sure  to  reach  an  honest 
man. 

John  Taylor,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  in  England  in  1791, 
emigrated  to  this  country  with  his  parents,  and  removed  with  them  to 
Albany  when  three  years  of  age,  and  in  that  city  he  has  ever  since  re- 
sided. In  early  life  he  received  such  an  education  as  the  limited  means 
of  his  parents  and  the  opportunities  of  the  place  could  aflbrd,  working 
at  home  in  the  intervals  between  school  hours.  Having  passed  the  ordeal 
of  Dilworth's  spelling  book,  and  the  arithmetic  to  decimal  fractions,  he 
was  instructed  in  mathematics,  navigation,  mensuration,  gauging  and 
drawing,  in  which  branches  he  made  considerable  progress,  and  on  many 
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occasions  later  in  life  he  found  a  knowledge  of  them  to  be  of  essential 
service.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  French 
refugee,  Peter  Meruier,  to  learn  the  art  and  mysteries  of  a  confectioner. 
He  remained  but  a  short  time  in  this  service,  his  mother,  a  very  enter- 
prising and  intelligent  woman,  requiring  his  services  in  a  store  she  had 
opened  for  the  sale  of  dry-goods  and  groceries.  When  the  mother  visited 
New  York  to  purchase  goods,  her  son  accompanied  her,  to  calculate  her 
bills  and  attend  auction  sales,  where,  perched  upon  a  stool,  he  bid  off  goods, 
guided  by  signals  from  his  parent ;  by  such  a  course  of  life  he  very  early 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  commercial  business. 

When  seventeen  years  of  age  his  father,  as  silent  partner,  having  in- 
vested a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  tallow  chandling  business,  which 
he  thought  in  jeopardy,  appointed  him  to  take  charge  of,  and  close  up 
the  concern  ;  while  thus  engaged  he  found  the  business  so  profitable  that 
he  determined  to  prosecute  it,  but  being  a  minor  his  father's  name,  as 
well  as  his  capital,  was  used. 

Soon  after  this  debut  in  business  he  was  induced  to  endorse  a  note  for 
a  neighbor  and  particular  friend,  who  failed  before  its  maturity.  Being  a 
minor,  he  was  counselled  not  to  pay  the  note  as  he  was  not  legally  bound. 
The  father,  hearing  of  this,  insisted  upon  its  payment,  even  should  it  re- 
quire all  he  possessed,  and  charged  his  son  never  to  dishonor  his  name 
and  disgrace  his  family  by  such  a  subterfuge.  The  note  was  paid,  and 
economy  and  exertion  soon  made  good  the  loss.  He  was  now  engaged 
in  the  chandlery  business,  in  which  he  continued  without  interruption 
until  1808,  when  his  factory  and  its  contents  were  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire.  Numerous  friends  immediately  offered  to  furnish  the  means  for 
again  starting  in  business,  but  his  father  interposed,  saying,  "  You  are 
young,  perseverance  and  energy  will  soon  retrieve  your  losses;  accept 
no  gratuity.  I  have  some  means  left  to  spare  you  ;  take  what  I  have,  my 
boy,  and  go  ahead."  He  followed  the  directions  of  his  father,  purchased 
a  lot  of  land  in  the  neighborhood,  erected  a  factory,  and  was  soon  again 
engaged  in  prosperous  business,  which  enabled  him  to  recover  his 
losses  and  to  make  large  additions  to  his  stock.  For  future  security,  he 
now  effected  an  insurance  on  a  part  of  his  property,  through  an  agent 
of  a  London  company,  this  being  the  only  method  of  insurance  at  that 
time.  Two  brief  years  of  prosperity  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  the  fierce 
destroying  element  paid  him  a  brief  midnight  visit,  during  which  it  level- 
led to  the  ground  his  property,  and  at  the  same  time  crushed  and  pa- 
ralysed his  spirit.  On  the  next  day,  sunk  in  despair,  he  was  found  seated 
near  the  ruins  by  an  intimate  friend,  who  succeeded  in  rousing  his  ener- 
gies, and  conducted  him  from  the  scene  of  mouldering  ruin. 

At  this  time  he  was  attached  to  a  uniform  company  of  riflemen,  wlio 
were  ordered  to  repair  to  Plattsburg.  Such  was  the  deranged  state  of 
his  affairs  that  he  was  strongly  advised  to  remain  and  attend  to  their  set- 
tlement. This  advice  he  followed,  and  was  court-martialled  for  not  obeying 
the-  order ;  when  G.  Y.  Lansing,  Esq.,  judge  advocate  of  the  court,  who 
had  been  an  eye-witness  of  his  misfortune,  voluntarily  made  a  statement 
of  the  facts  of  his  case,  when  the  court  unanimously  agreed  to  give  him 
an  honorable  discharge. 

Soon  after  the  fire  he  hired  a  small  factory,  and,  his  credit  being  rather 
increased  than  diminished  by  his  repeated  misfortunes,  he  was  enabled 
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to  engage  anew  in  business,  to  pay  his  debts,  which  amounted  to  several 
thousand  dollars,  and  to  accumulate  a  small  capital.  His  period  of  pros- 
perity was  short.  His  old  enemy,  fire,  made  another  attack  upon  him, 
and  destroying  his  factory,  forced  him  into  the  street  with  his  stock 
badly  damaged.  His  father  now  came  again  to  the  rescue,  built  a  new 
factory,  and  started  him  in  business.  For  three  years  he  enjoyed  unin- 
terrupted prosperity,  and  succeeded  in  paying  off  all  his  former  indebted- 
ness. He  now  flattered  himself  that  the  Fire  King,  weary  of  the  strife, 
would  leave  him  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  his  own.  He  was  unde- 
ceived, however,  late  onee  vening,  when  hearing  the  alarm  bells  he  hast- 
ened to  his  buildings,  and  found  them  enveloped  in  bright  sheets  of  flame. 
Owing  to  the  highly  combustible  materials  with  which  they  were  filled, 
they  were  burned  to  the  ground,  a  very  small  portion  of  their  contents 
being  saved. 

Mr.  Taylor  now  seriously  considered  the  propriety  of  abandoning  a  busi- 
ness that  doomed  him  to  constant  poverty,  and  directing  his  energies  to 
the  prosecution  of  some  other  enterprise.  For  the  purpose  of  carrj'ing 
out  such  an  intention,  he  removed  the  remnant  of  stock  saved  to  a  factory 
occupied  by  a  Mr.  Grant,  who  was  about  retiring  from  the  business,  for 
the  purpose  of  working  it  up  to  the  best  advantage.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, a  government  agent,  Mr.  Anderson,  who  was  deeply  interested  in 
his  misfortunes,  ofi'ered  him  the  contract  for  supplying  the  army.  As 
the  execution  of  this  contract  would  greatly  increase  the  business  audits 
profits,  he  determined  to  continue  in  defiance  of  his  bitter  enemy,  fire. 

From  this  period  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Taylor  changed.  His  old  enemy 
seemed  weary  of  the  strife,  and  paid  him  only  occasional  scorching  visits, 
as  reminiscences  that  though  hitherto  defeated  in  his  attempts  at  ruin,  he 
was  not  conquered. 

In  1818  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Richmond,  of 
Columbia  county,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  mutual  happiness  and  affection  until  the  year  1843,  when  death 
suddenly  divided  the  cord  which  had  so  long  bound  them  together. 
Three  sons  and  one  daughter,  the  fruits  of  this  union,  still  survive.  In 
184G  he  again  married,  selecting  for  a  partner  an  amiable  lady.  Miss 
Esther  Wiltsec,  by  whom  he  has  one  daughter. 

In  1822,  rather  from  necessity  than  choice,  he  embarked  in  the  brew- 
ing business,  which  he  prosecuted  in  partnership  for  ten  years,  when  he 
purchased  his  partner's  interest,  and  continued  alone  for  some  time.  He 
is  now  engaged  in  brewing,  in  co-partnership  with  his  three  sons,  at  the 
new  brewery,  near  the  south  ferry  in  Albany,  erected  in  1852.  This  es- 
tablishment is  of  large  capacity  and  capable  of  considerable  extension  ; 
it  is  modelled  after  the  Lion  brewery  in  Southwark,  London,  and  con- 
tains all  the  late  improvements  in  machinery.  In  this,  and  three  large 
malting  establishments,  belonging  to  the  co-partnership,  a  very  large 
amount  of  capital  is  invested. 

In  his  early  years,  Mr.  Taylor  indulged  in,  and  has  since  cultivated 
a  taste  for  reading  and  mental  improvement,  and  from  his  extensive  and 
varied  reading  he  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  great  intelligence  and 
much  general  information.  He  is  in  possession  of  a  very  large  library, 
which  now  constitutes  an  appendage  to  the  brewery. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Taylor's  predilections  and  opinions  have  always  been 
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favorable  to  the  Whigs,  and  when  he  has  approved  of  the  candidate  pre- 
sented by  that  part)-,  all  his  energies  have  been  devoted  to  insure  his  elec- 
tion. In  1838  he  was  nominated  for  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  though 
the  vote  of  the  city  in  his  favor  was  unusually  large,  his  unpopularity 
with  the  Anti-renters  caused  his  defeat  in  the  county.  In  1848  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Whigs  for  the  mayoralty,  against  a  very  popular  can- 
didate, and  after  a  hotly  contested  campaign  he  was  elected  by  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  majority.  He  was  afterwards  selected  with  two  others 
to  examine  the  various  projects  proposed  for  supplying  the  city  with  pure 
and  wholesome  water,  and  appointed  one  of  four  water  commissioners  to 
introduce  the  same;  this  office  he  now  holds.  He  is  one  of  the  Loan 
Commissioners  of  the  United  States  deposit  fund  for  the  county;  one 
of  the  governors  of  the  Albany  hospital ;  and  President  of  the  "  Deep 
River  Mining  and  Transportation  Company." 

He  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Peter's  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  Al- 
bany, and,  on  the  first  establishment  of  Sunday  schools  in  the  city,  he 
was  araonff  the  first  and  the  most  active  in  collecting;  the  children  of  the 
congregation,  and  in  organizing  them  in  classes.  About  thirty  years 
since,  in  connection  with  other  citizens,  he  collected  the  emancipated  co- 
lored population  into  a  large  school,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  the 
rudiments  of  an  English  education,  and  for  I'eligious  instruction,  thereby 
fittinof  them  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life  ;  this  establishment  was  con- 
tinued  for  many  years  with  great  success.  He  is  identified  with  almost 
every  enterprise  having  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  city,  or 
the  benefit  of  society  and  of  his  fellow-citizens.  May  he  reap  his  re- 
ward ! 

The  writer  of  this  hasty  sketch  is  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire 
among  the  prominent  traits  of  Mr.  Taylor's  character — his  scrupulous 
honesty  in  paying  to  the  last  farthing  all  his  liabilities,  when  a  bankrupt 
in  consequence  of  fortuitous  losses,  or  the  iron  energy  displayed  in  early 
life,  when  battling  with  misfortune.  The  numerous  attacks  he  sustained 
from  his  great  enemy,  fire,  though  successful  for  a  time,  seemed  only  to 
arouse  latent  strength  and  courage  ;  and,  armed  with  hope,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  continue  the  conflict,  he  was  in  the  end  triumphant. 

The  memoir,  thus  rapidly  sketched,  may  form  a  useful  lesson  to  the 
young  men  of  the  present  day,  teaching  them  that  well  directed  and  long 
continued  industry  and  courage  will  in  the  end  meet  with  success  ;  and 
encouraging  them  when  oppressed  in  spirit  by  disheartening  and  difficult 
circumstances. 


MARCUS    L.    WAED, 

OF  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  standard  by  which  society  estimates  character,  cannot  fail  of 
exercising  a  strong  influence  on  its  moral  condition.  The  sanction  of 
error,  in  this  respect,  is  one  of  those  violations  of  truth  which,  by  a 
reciprocal  action,  produces  a  constantly  accelerating  power  for  evil.     To 
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acknowledge  the  mere  attainment  of  distinction  or  influence  as  the 
standard  of  character,  without  a  due  regard  to  the  means  by  which  they 
are  attained,  would  justly  be  considered  a  broad  foundation  of  mischief. 
The  objects  of  emulation  held  up  to  society  should  be  only  those  of 
virtue.  Extraordinary  distinctions  are  generally  the  result  of  extraordi- 
nary circumstances. 

Society  everywhere  presents  inducements  to  exertion,  but,  fortunately, 
these  exist  for  the  most  part  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  The  man 
who  faithfully  discharges  the  duties  of  his  station,  deserves  our  esteem ; 
and  the  one  who  employs  his  wealth  or  influence  for  the  advancement  of 
his  fellow,  should  receive  our  gratitude  ;  and  if  to  these  be  added  the 
attractions  of  genius  or  talents,  he  cannot  fail  to  win  our  admiration. 
But  genius  or  talents  may  not  always  meet  with  the  opportunity  for  dis- 
play, and  in  the  common  walks  of  life  a  sound  judgment  is  more  valu- 
able than  the  more  gorgeous  attributes  of  the  mind.  A  sober  judgment, 
which  must  always  result  from  the  exercise  of  reason  and  a  clear  dis- 
crimination into  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  is  at  least  more  to  be 
appreciated,  because  more  clearly  connected  with  the  general  good.  We 
live  in  a  day  when  a  sounder  criticism  is  exerting  its  influence  than  was 
known  to  the  times  gone  by,  and,  although  the  present  standard  of  judg- 
ment may  be  liable  to  objection,  it  is  still  very  far  removed  from  the 
grosser  taste  of  the  past.  If  not  perfect,  we  may  yet  claim  the  tendency 
is  to  refinement  and  truth.  We  are  pleased  to  see  among  the  marks  of 
a  more  correct  mode  of  estimating  character,  which  cannot  fail  of  bene- 
ficial influence,  the  disposition  to  search  for  models  in  the  quiet  and 
business  walks  of  life.  The  community  which  has  learned  to  esteem 
moral  greatness,  receives  through  its  sympathy  a  transforming  agency 
no  less  potent  than  the  direct  effect  of  emulation.  If  habit  constitute  a 
second  nature,  the  subjects  of  our  contemplation  must  serve  to  harmonize 
our  feelings  to  the  things  with  which  they  render  us  familiar. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received,  through  his  Puritan  ancestors,  a 
claim  to  integrity  and  honor  which  his  life  has  fully  sustained.  TI:is 
we  conceive  constitutes  his  highest  claim  to  our  esteem.  Highly  influ- 
ential he  has  been  in  many  designs  of  usefulness  and  benevolence ;  but 
this  he  might  have  been  without  gaining  our  thorough  approval.  We 
love  his  good  deeds  as  the  legitimate  fruits  of  a  virtuous  character,  and 
although  where  we  find  these  we  would  not  be  disposed  to  lightly  ques- 
tion the  motive,  we  must  still  regard  the  principle  from  which  they  spring 
as  the  superior  object  of  our  reverence. 

Marcus  Lawrence  Ward  was  born  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  his 
paternal  ancestors  have  resided  from  the  settlement  of  that  place  in  1666. 
Amona:  the  thirty  families  who  landed  at  that  time  on  the  shore  of  the 
Passaic,  was  that  of  John  Ward.  The  son,  of  the  same  name,  who  ac- 
companied his  father  to  the  settlement,  was  shortly  after  married  to 
Abigal  Kitchell,  the  granddaughter  of  the  Kev.  Abraham  Pierson,  the 
first  preacher  who  ministered  to  the  little  flock  of  emigrants.  From  this 
stock,  on  the  side  of  the  father,  the  subject  of  this  notice  is  descended. 
He  is  the  son  of  Moses  AVard,  who  married  Fanny,  daughter  of  Gilbert 
Brown,  of  New  York,  whose  ancestors  came  from  England  in  1675,  and 
settled  in  Boston.  On  the  mother's  side  his  ancestors  have  been  attached 
to  the  Society  of  Friends.     Shortly  after  the  settlement  of  Newark,  the 
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elder  John  Ward  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
town.  This  became  the  family  residence,  and  has  so  continued  through 
all  the  changes  of  near  two  hundred  years,  being  now  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  sixth  generation.  Mr.  Ward  was  married,  in  1840,  to  a  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Morris,  senior,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  who  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Longworth,  deceased,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Mrs. 
Ward's  ancestors,  we  believe,  came  to  Newark  at,  or  shortly  after,  the 
time  of  the  settlement. 

Of  the  late  James  Ward,  the  father  of  Moses  Ward,  the  Newark  Daily 
Advertiser,  in  a  notice  of  his  death,  remarks :  "  He  leaves  a  numerous 
posterity,  nearly  all  of  whom  live  among  us,  to  perpetuate  his  substantial 
virtues.  He  was  eminently  an  honest  man  and  a  good  citizen,  and  so 
lived  that  he  never  incurred  a  suspicion  of  his  essential  integrity — thus 
leaving  to  his  family  an  inheritance  richer  and  more  to  be  prized  than 
the  wealth  of  Croesus.  We  are  further  told,  that  neither  his  father  nor  his 
grandfather  nor  his  great-grandfather  were  ever  sued  for  debt  in  the  course 
of  their  lives."  This  must  be  grateful  commendation  to  relatives  and  friends, 
and  this  character  has  not  lost  its  influence  on  the  survivors.  The  family  has 
always  been  opposed  to  litigation,  and  though  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
they  should  altogether  escape  controversy,  yet  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
judgment  against  one  of  them.  This  circumstance  is  one  of  no  ordinary 
note  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  extensive  business  of  M. 
Ward  &  Son,  both  in  their  associated  and  individual  characters. 

Mr.  Ward  has  been  eminently  distinguished  as  a  man  of  his  word. 
Some  years  since  the  writer  was  conversing  with  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  New  Jersey,  on  business  to  which  Mr.  W  ard  was  a  party.  There  was 
no  legal  evidence,  however,  of  his  connection  with  the  matter,  and  his 
honor,  as  pledged  by  his  word,  was  the  only  claim  in  existence  against 
him.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  observe  the  confidence  placed  in  Mr.  Ward's 
integrit}'.  The  gentleman  remarked,  "  Here  we  consider  his  word  suf- 
ficient." This  circumstance,  however,  conveyed  no  new  impression  to 
the  writer.  He  knew  of  others,  beside  the  gentleman  alluded  to  above, 
who  had  trusted  to  that  word  and  had  not  been  disappointed.  In  several 
instances,  in  which  a  bad  memory  might  have  prevented  loss,  the  obli- 
gation of  his  promise  had  been  maintained.  "  I  consider,"  he  remarked, 
"  the  old  adage,  '  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,'  as  strictly  true ;  I  cannot 
admit,  however,  that  simply  as  a  matter  of  policy  I  adhere  to  it."  If  we 
claim  to  act  from  a  higher  motive  than  pecuniary  interest,  it  is  but  doing 
justice  to  virtue  to  acknowledge  a  nobler  inducement. 

In  bis  politics,  Mr.  Ward  is  connected  with  the  Whig  party,  but  has 
never  held  nor  solicited  a  political  station.  Fully  disposed  to  "  render  to 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,"  and  to  count  those  worthy  of  honor 
who  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  oflBce,  he  has  claimed  for  himself 
the  privilege  of  following  his  own  taste.  Believing,  from  his  own  obser- 
vation, that  the  demands  of  business  cannot  well  harmonize  with  the 
exactions  of  politics,  he  has  preferred  to  avoid  the  latter,  considering, 
justly,  that  he  might  render  as  essential  service  to  society  in  another  line 
of  duty.  He  has,  however,  never  neglected  his  obligation  to  the  use  of 
his  franchise  ;  as  it,  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  take  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  by  the  influence  of  his  vote,  so  he  has  considered  it 
a  serious  obligation  to  qualify  himself  to  exercise  that  influence  intelli- 
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gently.  He  has  never  acted  as  a  partisan,  but  has  always  endeavored  to 
select  such  men  for  advancement  as  were  disposed  to  carry  out  his 
views  of  policy,  and  whose  characters  were  worthy  of  confidence. 

Mr.  Ward  commenced  his  career  in  business  at  an  early  age,  as  clerk 
in  a  large  wholesale  establishment  in  his  native  place.     In  this  he  con- 
tinued for  several   years,  giving  assiduous  attention  to   all   its   duties. 
From  this  source  he  derived  a  minute  and  extensive  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness, with  habits  of  industry  and  an  acquaintance  with  men  which  proved 
highly  useful  to  him  in  after  life.     On   leaving  this  establishment  he 
started  on  a  tour  to  the  West,  with  a  view  of  gaining  some  knowledge 
of  the  country  from  personal  inspection.     He  returned  home  about  the 
time  the  speculations  in  real  estate  commenced.     He  engaged  in  these, 
and  was  highly  successful,  although  he  began  with  very  limited  means. 
He  knew  that  his  father  was  both  able  and  willing  to  assist  him,  but  it 
was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  call  upon  him  for  further  aid  than  the  use  of 
his   name.     This  was  given   to  a  large   amount.     Beheving,  however, 
that  these  operations  were  carried  to  a  very  hazardous  extent,  he  resolved 
to  withdraw  from  them  in  time  to  avoid  the  catastrophe  which  he  an- 
ticipated.    He  accordingly  ceased  to  purchase,  and   improved  all  fair 
opportunities  for  sales.     The  events  which  followed  manifested  the  wis- 
dom of  his  course.     Shortly  after  he  had  arranged  his  business  for  the 
event,  the  revulsion  came,  and  to  many-  the  results  were  disastrous  in 
the  extreme.     Mr.  Ward,  however,  was  able   to  go  through  the  whole 
without  inconvenience.     He  had  gained  a  reputation  for  punctuality  and 
a  business  character.     It  was  during  the  depression  that  Mr.  Ward  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business;  but  shortly  after,  on  the  invitation  of  his 
father,  he  joined  him  in  a  manufacturing  operation  which  they  have 
continued  successfully  to  the  present  time.     In  addition  to  this,  he  is 
largely  interested  in  various  other  manufacturing  establishments,  in  joint 
stock  companies,  and  in  several  financial  and  other  institutions,  in  most 
of  which  he  is  also  an  active  and  efficient  director.     He  is  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  finance,  and  as  he  is  esteemed  for  a  sound  judgment,  he 
is  very  frequently  solicited  to  interest  himself  in  new  projects  ;  his  name, 
in  many  instances,  being  regarded  as  a  recommendation  to  their  feasible- 
ness.    But  it  is  not  in  his  attention  to  his  own  business  proper,  or  in  that 
in  which  he   has  a  direct  pecuniary  interest,  that  Mr.  Ward  has  espe- 
cially deserved  our  notice.    The  friend  of  the  fine  arts,  he  has  sympathized 
with  the  young  artist,  and  has  cheerfully  given  his  assistance  to  help  for- 
ward the  work  of  genius.     Some  of  those  who  have  thus  received  his 
aid   are  now  rising  to  distinction,  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  to  reflect 
that  he  contributed  to  the  result.     A  number  of  young  men,  in  various 
departments  of  life,  and  now  esteemed  members  of  society,  would  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  obligations  which  had  forwarded  their  advance- 
ment.    He  has  been  eminently  a  man  of  benevolence  and  good  deeds. 
These  do  not  appear  so  much  by  his  connection  with  works  of  a  public 
character,  but  he  has  freely  indulged  his  good  feelings  in  many  ways, 
and  means  of  conferring  benefit  not  the  less  efficient  because  less  liable 
to  attract  observation.      Few  persons    have  been    intrusted  with  more 
business  of  almost  every  description.     As  trustee  or  agent  for  his  friends 
and  acquaintance,  his  services  have  been  numerous  and  important ;  and 
as  he  has  been  well  known,  his  aid  and  counsel  have  been  much  solicited 
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and  freely  given.  Probably  more  than  one  half  of  his  time  is  devoted 
to  works  of  this  character,  and  notwithstanding  this  onerous  exaction,  he 
has  never,  in  any  case,  charged  or  received  the  slightest  compensation 
for  his  services. 

With  one  remark  we  would  close  this  very  brief  sketch.  Mr.  Ward's 
appearance  here  is  under  the  duress  of  his  friends.  It  was  his  intention, 
when  the  subject  was  proposed  to  him,  to  decline  with  a  proper  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  compliment,  but  in  this  he  finally  suftered  himself  to  be 
overruled  by  those  in  whose  kindly  feeling  he  had  habitually  confided. 
The  conduct  which  had  gained  for  him  the  notice,  had  appeared  to  him 
so  natural  and  so  much  in  the  ordinary  course,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  that  it  was  with  reluctance  he  yielded  his  own 
judgment.  To  the  writer  then,  and  the  friends  who  urged  the  writing, 
must  attach  the  responsibility.  This  they  assume,  under  the  conviction 
that  nothing  has  been  said  which  might  justly  ofl:end  his  sense  of  deli- 
cacy. It  was  our  wish  to  extend  the  notice  to  some  of  the  transactions 
in  which  Mr,  Ward  had  taken  a  conspicuous  part,  but  in  this  we  know 
we  should  be  trespassing  on  the  bounds  of  his  good  nature. 


DAVID    CAMPBELL, 


OF    NEWARK,     NEW    JERSEY. 


David  Campbell,  a  brief  sketch  of  whose  Hfe  is  here  presented,  was 
born  at  Caldwell,  Essex  county.  New  Jersey,  October  27th,  1810.  His 
parents  were  in  humble  circumstances,  and  his  father  dying  when  he  was 
,but  a  few  months  old,  his  mother  was  left  with  two  children,  David 
being  the  youngest.  Without  other  means  of  support  than  such  as  her  own 
industry  could  procure,  necessity  required  that  as  soon  as  possible  David 
should  endeavor  to  support  himself. 

At  the  tender  age  of  seven  years  he  was  placed  with  a  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood,  with  whom  he  worked  for  his  board  and  clothes  until  he 
was  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he  lost  his  mother  and  became  an 
entire  orphan. 

His  constitution  was  delicate  and  unfitted  for  the  labors  of  a  farm  ;  he 
therefore  sought  another  occupation,  and  entered  a  tobacco  manufactory 
at  Caldwell  as  an  apprentice.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  but  as  his 
employers  could  not  instruct  him  in  certain  branches  of  the  business,  he 
removed  to  Newark,  where  he  served  the  remainder  of  his  apprenticeship, 
which  expired  in  1830. 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
twenty-one,  he  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  parental  counsel  and  advice, 
was  without  a  home — employed  in  shops  where  numbers  were  associated 
together,  and  where  temptations  and  examples  were  spread  thick  before 
him,  to  lead  him  into  habits  of  dissipation  and  vice. 

At  this  turning  period  of  his  life,  without  friends  to  advise  or  direct, 
without  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  education  usually  obtained  at  this 
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period  of  life,  it  is  surprising  that  be  escaped  the  contagion  through  which 
he  passed. 

But  his  case  is  another  illustration  of  the  assertion  that  ''  the  child  is 
father  of  the  man."  It  was  during  this  very  period  of  trial  and  tempta- 
tion, when  all  influences  seemed  leading  him  in  the  broad  way  of  igno- 
rance, vice  and  ruin,  that  be  formed  the  strong  determination  to  obtain 
knowledge,  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  business,  and  above 
all  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  honesty  and  virtue.  Hence,  while  his  associates 
were  spending  their  hours  of  relaxation  in  idleness  or  vice,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  study  of  history,  and  in  storing  his  mind  with  useful  know- 
ledge. While  others  were  wasting  their  time  aad  earnings  in  dissipation, 
he  was  striving  by  honest  industry  to  earn  that  "  good  name  which  is 
more  to  be  desired  than  much  riches," 

A  short  time  after  concluding  his  apprenticeship  he  was  married ;  but 
sickness  and  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1833  caused  the  loss  of  all  he  had 
acquired,  and  left  him  in  some  embarrassment.  Having  by  steady  indus- 
try paid  his  debts,  and  saved  a  small  capital,  he  again  lost  all  in  1834, 
by  the  failure  of  a  house  with  which  he  had  dealings. 

By  the  kindness  of  two  friends  who  had  confidence  in  his  integrity,  he 
was  furnished  with  means  to  purchase  stock  and  enabled  to  commence  a 
small  business.  His  success  was  such  that  in  1835  he  was  able  to  pur- 
chase an  interest  in  the  manufactory  at  Caldwell,  where  he  had  served 
his  apprenticeship. 

Here  the  results  of  his  constant  application,  steady  industry,  and  purity 
of  character  soon  became  apparent  in  the  increase  of  the  establishment, 
which  has  grown  under  his  management,  until  it  has  become  the  largest 
and  most  successful  one  of  the  kind  in  the  State. 

The  business  becoming  extended,  it  was  necessary  to  open  a  house  in 
Newark,  where  Mr.  Campbell  removed  in  1840,  and  where  he  now  re- 
sides, engaged  in  managing  and  directing  a  business  which  has  raised 
him  to  wealth ;  and  in  him  the  city  of  Newark  finds  one  of  its  best  and 
most  useful  citizens. 

Having  re-established  and  built  up  the  business  above  referred  to,  tlie 
industry,  order,  and  talent  displayed  in  its  management  soon  made  him 
conspicuous  as  one  on  whom  the  public  could  safely  rely  for  the  discharge 
of  important  trusts.  He  was  consequently  often  solicited  to  accept  office, 
and  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  public  aftairs  of  the  city  and  State, 
but  his  innate  modesty  and  retiring  disposition  have  led  him  to  dechne 
occupying  any  position  which  would  interfere  with  his  business  or  social 
relations.  He  has  been  pei-suaded,  however,  at  difterent  times  to  accept 
local  office,  and  has  filled  various  important  offices  connected  with  the  city 
and  its  councils,  in  all  of  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  imposed  on 
him  with  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  regard  to  duty,  ^vhich  has  met 
the  full  approbation  of  his  constituents.  ^ 

As  an  officer  in  the  moneyed  institutions  of  Newark  with  which  he  has 
been  connected,  he  has  developed  the  same  intelligent  and  faithful  atten- 
tion w^hich  has  alwavs  insured  success. 

The  cause  of  education  has  always  found  in  him  one  of  its  warmest 
supporters.  He  took  an  active  part  in  founding  the  "  Newark  Wesleyan 
Institute,"  one  of  the  best  literary  institutions  in  the  State,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  first  board  of  trustees. 
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In  any  cause  to  which  he  has  given  his  exertions,  Mr.  Campbell  has 
been  alwavs  found  equal  to  any  emergency.  The  religious  denomination 
witli  which  he  is  connected  has  been  obliged  to  extend  its  eftbrts  in  order 
to  meet  the  wants  of  its  members,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city.  As 
trustee  of  one  of  its  churches  he  was  called  on  for  much  labor  and  effort, 
and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  commodious  houses  of  worship  in  the 
city  was  erected  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  himself  and  associates. 

The  leading  traits  of  Mr.  Campbell's  character  are,  a  sound  and  dis- 
criminating mind  united  with  great  candor  and  earnestness.  The  result 
of  this  combination  of  mind,  though  connected  with  a  physical  frame  far 
fl-om  robust,  has  been  seen,  first,  in  the  order,  system,  and  enterprise 
which  have  appeared  in  his  own  business ;  and  the  natural  consequence 
has  been,  that  notwithstanding  the  various  changes  and  reverses  in  the 
has  business  world,  he  has  steadily  and  successfully  progressed,  until  placed 
in  independent  circumstances.  His  business  engagements  have  always 
been  promptly  met,  and  the  knowledge  that  his  word  was  his  bond  has 
enabled  him  to  conduct  the  most  difficult  transactions  without  the  impu- 
tation of  dishonor. 

Next,  as  a  philanthropist  and  Christian,  his  moral  constitution  required 
room  for  action  which  the  limits  of  business,  however  large,  could  not 
afford.  The  cause  of  education,  of  morals — the  wants  of  the  poor — the 
improvement  of  the  city  which  he  has  made  his  home — all  these  objects 
have  had  a  place  in  his  mind  and  heart,  rendering  him  always  ready  to 
participate  in  every  good  work  by  which  humanity  was  to  be  relieved, 
and  the  minds  or  bodies  of  any  of  his  fellow-men  could  be  benefited. 
These  have  been  with  him  objects,  not  of  cold  approval,  but  of  earnest, 
persevering,  and  continuous  effort. 

Instead  of  seeking  his  own  personal  advancement  in  the  muddy  stream 
of  political  Hfe,  he  has  sailed  on  the  broad  tide  of  philanthropy,  seeking 
nothing  but  the  privilege  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-men.  He  has  had 
his  reward  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  who  know  him. 

Warm  and  consistent  in  his  attachments,  he  has  notwithstanding  been 
able  to  earn  the  reputation  of  being  "  no  man's  man."  When  he  has 
been  called  on  to  engage  in  an  enterprise,  his  first  question  has  always 
been,  "Is  it  right?" — then,  "Is  it  practicable?"  and  if  satisfied  on  these 
two  points,  he  could  be  relied  on  for  supporting  the  cause  he  espoused  as 
a  "  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother." 

The  traits  of  character  to  which  attention  has  been  called  in  this 
sketch  are  worthy  of  all  imitation  ;  they  shine,  not  with  a  mellow  light, 
but  with  the  brilliant  effulgence  of  the  sun  at  noon-day ;  they  are  traits 
which  must  insure  success.  They  are  not  unnatural  or  impossible  of 
acquirement  by  the  humblest  aspirant ;  and  it  is  to  such  men,  and  such 
a  character,  that  young  men  of  America  should  turn  their  attention  when 
seeking  objects  for  imitation. 

If  all  would  learn  that  "  worth  makes  the  man,  and  the  want  of 
it  the  fellow,"  we  might  hope  to  see  not  "tens,"  but  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  young  Americans  who  would  yearn  so  to  distinguish  them- 
selves, that  at  last  it  could  be  said  of  them,  as  we  can  now  say  of  the 
subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  that  he  is 

"  Not  great  like  Caesar,  stained  with  blood ; 
But  only  great  as  he  is  good." 


c/^,  Ji^ 
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Medicine  is  a  branch  of  natural  science,  and  sprung  from  the  purest 
and  deepest  fountains  of  human  sympathy.  Scanty  at  first  in  its  re- 
sources, and  loaded  with  superstition  and  bigotry,  it  was  slow  in  gathering 
strength  ;  but  as  it  progressed,  it  passed  from  the  hands  of  its  early  cul- 
tivators, the  priesthood,  into  those  of  men  of  more  liberal  and  extended 
views,  and  has  come  down  to  us,  stripped  of  much  that  was  false  in  phi- 
losophy and  in  fact ;  and  we  now  behold  it,  at  once  a  useful,  liberal,  and 
learned  profession.  Of  this  science,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  is  a  true 
and  worthy  disciple. 

In  giving  to  the  world  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Hiram 
Hoyt,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  we  shall  notice  only  such  points  in  his  history 
as  appear  to  us  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  his  professional  success.  Dr. 
H.  has  been  the  artificer  of  his  own  professional  fame  ;  and  it  is  thought 
that  a  brief  inquiry  into  the  means  he  has  applied  in  securing  it,  would 
not  be  uninteresting  or  unprofitable  to  those  who,  like  himself,  have  sprung 
from  "  low  degree." 

Dr.  Hoyt  was  born  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1800, 
and  is  therefore  now  nearly  54  years  of  age.  St.  Johnsbury  is  near  the 
Canada  "  line,"  and  is  a  locality  which,  for  long  and  severe  winters  and 
deep  snows,  is  hardly  paralleled  in  our  country.  He  is  the  fifth  of  seven 
sons,  and  the  eleventh  of  thirteen  children.  His  father,  William  Hoyt, 
emigrated  from  Concord,  Massachusetts,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  At  that  time,  this  portion  of  Vermont  had  just  begun  to 
resound  with  the  echo  of  the  woodman's  axe.  It  was  at  or  near  this 
time,  too,  that  Vermont  paid  to  the  State  of  New  York  the  sum  of  thir- 
ty thousand  dollars,  good  and  lawful  money,  to  induce  her  to  forego  or 
release  a  claim  to  sovereignty  over  her  domain,  which  was  not  founded, 
perhaps,  in  strict  justice.  Vermont,  therefore,  now  stood  doubly  redeemed 
— redeemed  alike  from  tyranny  across  the  Atlantic,  for  which  she  had 
fought  and  bled,  and  from  across  Lake  Champlain,  for  which  she  had 
paid.  Perhaps  these  circumstances  were  not  without  their  influence  in 
the  development  of  that  determined  and  ready  resistance  to  oppression 
in  all  its  forms,  for  which  the  people  of  the  Green  Mountain  State  have 
ever  been  distinguished,  not  only  at  home,  but  wherever  they  may  have 
been  found  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  Doctor's  father  was  a  soldier  during  the  greater  part  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war — having  in  his  possession,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  a  good 
supply  of  continental  money,  in  which  he  was  paid  off" :  a  glorious  and 
honorable  certificatB  of  good  service  in  the  hour  that  "  tried  men's  souls." 
He  was  in  sight  of  Warren  when  he  fell  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  at 
that  eventful  moment  engaged  with  compatriots  in  pressing  back,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  a  company  of  British  regulars.  A  part  of  the 
youthful  education  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  consisted  in  listening  to 
recitals,  from  the  lips  of  this  venerated  and  patriotic  parent,  of  stirring 
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sceues  of  courage,  heroism  and  suffering,  enacted  by  the  noble  men  of 
that  age,  of  which  he  was  witness,  and  in  which  he  participated. 

The  Doctor's  mother  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  was  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  the  qualities  which  characterized  the  sterling  women  of  the 
Revolutionary  era — a  strong  physical  constitution,  and  good  sense.  In 
those  days,  and  especially  among  those  in  the  circumstances  of  the  pa- 
rents of  Dr.  Hoyt,  woman  was  emphatically  a  "  help  meet  for  man."  It  is 
true,  as  with  thousands  of  others  among  the  most  intelligent  and  distin- 
guished men  of  our  country,  that  the  Doctor  does  not  possess  the  data  by 
which  be  can  trace  far  bis  genealogy,  on  the  paternal  or  maternal  side. 
And  it  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  remark,  that,  in  singular  and  fitting 
contrast  with  the  social  institutions  of  England  from  whose  iron  yoke  we 
rebelled,  it  is  true  in  America,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  that  those  of  our 
men  who  can  thus  trace  back  their  genealog}'  are  usually  those  who 
never  traced  anything  else  of  which  notice  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  taken. 
The  parents  of  Dr.  H.  were  of  the  nobility  of  Vermont — of  those  who 
did  its  work  and  worship.  "  Blessed" — that  was  the  word — "  with  a 
numerous  family,"  they  went  on  their  way  rejoicing ;  and,  though  poor, 
ever  maintained  that  "  wealth  and  rank  are  but  the  guinea's  stamp." 
And  thus,  without  vain  desires  or  heartburning  envy,  they  passed  on 
peacefully  through  a  life  of  usefulness  and  honor,  because  it  was  a  life  of 
integrity  and  of  activity. 

It  is  worth  while  to  state  here,  in  so  many  words,  the  fact,  that  the 
parents  of  Dr.  H.  knew  what  it  was  to  fear  for  their  numerous  children 
every  suffering  from  want  of  food,  this  side  of  starvation.  Their  suffer- 
ings and  privations,  if  related  in  simple  terms,  would  now  appear  incre- 
dible. The  dread  of  winter  they  often  experienced  would  now  seem  vi- 
sionary. They  could  often  look  to  heaven,  and  say  they  did  not  know 
whence  the  supply  which  nature  demanded  would  come.  "  Necessity  is" 
truly  said  to  be  "  the  mother  of  invention  ;"  and  never  is  this  more  true 
than  when  parental  instinct,  impelled  by  fear,  is  the  stimulus  to  needful 
expedients.  An  instance  will  illustrate  this.  In  1813,  snow  fell  in  every 
month.  A  late  and  hard  frost  in  the  spring  destroyed  nearly  all  the  corn 
crop.  This  crop  was  the  main  reliance  of  that  region  for  bread-stufi"; 
and  the  consequence  was,  not  only  an  unprecedented  scarcity,  but  one 
verging  on  famine.  The  frightful  visage  of  starvation  looked  them  in 
the  face.  The  solicitude  and  even  agony  of  the  parents  may  not  even 
be  imagined  by  those  toward  whom,  on  every  hand,  is  outstretched  the 
hand  of  plenty.  Yet  such  was  the  position  of  the  senior  Hoyt,  in  the 
winter  of  1813-14.  To  provide  food  for  his  children — a  baker's  dozen — 
during  that  terrible  winter,  he  shouldered  his  axe,  went  into  the  forest 
and  felled  trees  to  make  potash,  or  '•  salts,"  as  this  rudely  attained  chemi- 
cal product  is  more  commonly  called,  among  those  who  make  it.  When 
he  had  manufactured  a  sufficient  quantity,  he  took  it  on  a  hand  sled — him- 
self shod  with  snow-shoes — and  would  draw  his  load  sometimes  ten,  and 
sometimes  fifteen  miles,  to  find  corn  he  could  get  in  exchange ;  and  then 
in  the  same  way  draw  the  corn  as  far  in  another  direction  to  get  it  ground 
into  meal.  The  cattle,  this  winter,  lived  on  the  buds  and  small  twigs  of 
bushes,  or  of  trees  felled  for  the  purpose  ;  and  most  vividly  does  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  then  thirteen  years  of  age,  remember  the  scanty  joo6m- 
bim  of  life  on  which  the  children  and  the  cattle  were  browsed. 
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The  love  of  children  was  a  largely  developed  feeling  in  both  the 
parents  of  Dr.  H. ;  and,  though  stimulated  to  extraordinar}-  growth  by 
the  circumstances  narrated,  we  find  it  fully  equalled  in  his  character, 
constituting,  as  it  does,  the  source  and  centre  of  his  affections.  The 
laws  of  the  transmission  of  hereditary  qualities  are  now  understood  by 
so  many,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  make  this  statement. 
The  intensity  of  this  feeling  was  of  course  greatly  heightened  in  his  pa- 
rents, by  the  fact  that,  from  their  poverty  and  by  the  force  of  all 
other  surrounding  circumstances,  no  other  object  than  their  children 
could  furnish  food  for  their  ambition  or  their  love.  To  have  "raised" — 
to  quote  the  language  of  the  times — such  a  familv,  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  with  so  much  credit,  is  evidence  enough  of  the  possession, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  by  the  parents  of  Dr.  Hoyt,  of  those  qualities  which 
the  wise  and  good  love  and  admire  ;  and  well  may  their  characters,  and 
their  unmeasured  and  unwearied  kindness,  challensfe  the  love  and  vene- 
ration  which  he  so  freely  and  so  gratefully  yields  to  their  memory. 

William  Hoyt  died  at  the  age  of  63,  and  his  wife  at  06 — before  either 
had  been  gratified  with  witnessing  the  professional  success  of  the  subject 
of  our  sketch. 

Like  many  other  men  of  real  worth,  in  our  country.  Dr.  H.  was  born 
in  a  log  cabin.  The  floor  was  made  of  split  bass-wood  logs,  hewed  on 
the  upper  side ;  while  the  roof  was  covered  with  elm-bark,  fastened  to 
its  place  by  poles  lashed  to  the  rafters.  He  was  cradled  in  a  sap-trough, 
which  is  yet  in  existence — having  been  preserved  with  pious  care,  as  a 
precious  relic,  illustrative  of  family  history.  His  home  was  among  the 
mountains ;  and  when  the  storm  gathered  and  raged  most  fearfully,  he, 
like  the  petrel,  was  in  it,  and  delighted  himself  in  making  his  "  Alpine 
stand"  from  some  high  cliff  that  overhung  the  rest,  and  witnessing  the 
scene  below.  These  mountains  were  surrounded  by  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  landscapes  that  nature,  in  her  profusion,  ever  spread 
out  for  the  admiring  gaze  of  man.  On  one  side,  extending  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Saco,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  mountain  peak  rose  on 
mountain  peak,  and,  lost  in  the  azure-arched  heavens,  above  them  all, 
towered  one — Mount  Washington — hoary  with  the  frosts  of  countless 
ages.  On  the  other  side,  stretched  toward  the  setting  sun,  there  came 
up  from  the  "  Old  Bay  State" — whence  came  most  of  the  first  settlers — 
the  Green  Mountain  range,  with  its  Killington  Peak  and  Camel's  Rump. 
Lying  off  north,  there  arose  Burke  Mountain,  the  old  and  famous  "  cloud 
splitter" — Jove's  electrometer,  where,  from  time  immemorial,  he  has  dis- 
charged the  plus  of  all  his  thunders.  Overhung  by  these  sublime  up- 
heavings  of  nature,  there  stood  the  cabin — the  home  of  young  Hoyt,  and 
the  cradle  of  his  boyhood  and  youth.  To  this  loved  spot,  hallowed  by 
all  these  associations  of  nature  and  parentage,  his  thoughts  often  turn, 
and  he  is  ready  to  exclaim — 

*  "  Breathes  there  a  man  Avith  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  liath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ?" 

It  is  said  that  the  geology  of  a  country  has  much  to  do  with  the  phy- 
sical formation  or  constitution  of  man  ;  that  chmate  has,  we  know.     Has 
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not  scenery,  also  ?  Is  it  not  a  law  of  the  human  mind,  that  hke  begets 
Hke  I — and  is  it  not  a  law,  also,  that  growth  of  any  faculty  is  promoted 
by  exercise  ?  And  in  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  not  only  were  the  facul- 
ties which  delight  in  such  scenery  well  developed,  but  his  temperament 
of  fire  was  calculated  to  make  them  drink  in  to  the  full  the  grand,  the 
terrific,  the  sublime  I  Hence,  the  inference  is  a  reasonable  one,  that  the 
grand  panorama  of  Nature  by  which  young  Hoyt  during  the  forming  pe- 
riod of  life  was  surrounded,  had  much  to  do  in  giving  to  his  mind  that 
tone  of  heroic  and  resolute  daring  in  the  overthrow  of  obstacles,  and  in 
the  accomplishment  of  settled  purposes,  for  which,  from  the  hour  he  left 
the  parental  roof,  he  has  been  distinguished. 

As  trifles  are  the  unmistakable  and  indelible  stamp  of  character,  so  the 
rustic   sports  or  pastimes  of  boyhood  and  youth  are  a  far  surer  index  of 
organization  than  any  achievements  to  which  the  observation  and  reflec- 
tion of  maturer  years  may  lead.     So  of  young  Hoyt.     One  of  his  favor- 
ite sports  was  to  engage  with  the  boys  and  youth  of  his  neighborhood, 
on  "general  training"  days,  in  the  game  of  "base-ball."     It  is  a  game 
which   calls  into  requisition,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  activity,  precision, 
quick  perception,  and  muscular  energy.     His  "  side" — they  always  "  chose 
sides" — was  sure  to  win.     His  place,  when  his  "  side"  was  '•  out,"  was 
always  behind  the  bat ;  and  so  intensified  were  his  perceptions,  and  such 
his  energy  and  certainty  in  execution,  that  he  would  as  often  as  otherwise 
catch  the  ball  before  it  reached  the  club — leaving  his  disconcerted  and 
chagrined  fellow-player  to  beat  the  air — while  the  same  qualities  made 
him  ever  sure,  in  throwing  the  ball,  to  bring  his  man.     Thus  was  illus- 
trated, in  his  sports,  his  power  of  will — his  ability,  with  the  utmost  rea- 
diness and  precision,  to  concentrate  all  its  energies  in  the  accomplishment 
of  its  purposes,  and  of  which  the  history  of  his  eminent  success  as  a  sur- 
geon is  but  an  extended  illustration.     This  is  derived  from   a  compact, 
firm  muscle,  kept  in  tone  by  ample  exercise  in  the  open  air  at  all  periods 
of  his  life,  and  from  a  mental  organization  and  nervous  system  which 
give  peculiar  intensity  and  directness  to  all  his  actions.     To  complete  the 
combination,  an  electrical   energy  rarely  met  with,  enables  us  to  say  of 
Dr.  Hoyt,  that  with  hira,  to  will  is  to  execute.     Whilst,  as  all  know,  this 
organization  is  not  peculiar  to  him,  yet,  in  his  case,  as  in  all  others,  causes 
invariably  produce  equality  of  efi"ects. 

Dr.  H.  early  manifested,  in  a  most  positive  degree,  that  mental  feeling 
which  is  ever  the  precursor  of  success — personal  ambition.  Succeed  he 
must.  Some  children,  as  every  one  knows,  are  so  organized  as  always, 
instinctively,  to  grasp  the  reins  and  drive,  while  others  as  readily  and  as 
naturally  submit  to  their  direction.  It  matters  not  what  the  work  or  the 
cause  thev  are  engaged  in,  common  consent  gives  to  one  more  than  to 
another  the  right  to  command.  The  language  of  this  element  of  cha- 
racter is,  '■'•Aut  Ccesar,aut  iiihiV — "Be  Ciesar  or  nothing  ;"  and  of  this 
language,  the  whole  life  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  has  been  but  a  living 
utterance.  It  was  this  which  led  him,  when  in  not  the  best  of  pecuniary 
circumstances,  to  encounter  the  trouble  and  incur  the  expense  of  a  visit 
to  Albany,  150  miles  over  a  rough  and  frozen  road,  to  witness  a  demon- 
stration of  the  human  brain,  by  George  Combe,  one  of  the  first  living 
philosophers. 

A  circumstance  that  occurred  when  Dr.  Hoyt  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
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determined  his  mind  in  favor  of  the  medical  profession,  and  is  illustrative 
of  his  instinctive  mechanical  genius,  the  indispensable  qualification  of  the 
surgeon.  He  then  witnessed  the  amputation  of  a  leg,  wherein  the  ope- 
rator made  his  covering  for  the  bone  in  the  old  way,  by  the  "  circular  in- 
cision." Young  Hoyt,  on  the  spot,  conceived  the  idea  that  tliat  was  a 
clumsy  performance,  and  thought  that  a  stump  better  for  a  wooden  con- 
tinuation could  be  prepared  by  opposing  the  sides  of  the  flesh,  after  the 
manner  of  what  is  now  called  the  "  flap  operation."  With  him,  it  was 
simply  a  mechanical  operation,  and  he  thought  he  could  do  it  better  than 
he  then  saw  it  done. 

In  striking  contrast  to  these  times,  pocket-money  in  the  early  days  of 
young  Hoyt  was  a  thing  almost,  if  not  wholly,  unknown.  To  obtain  it, 
he  used  to  "  take  stints,"  and  what  time  be  gained,  he  would  devote  to 
other  people,  for  hire,  and  thus  replenish  his  purse  for  "  general  train- 
ings," for  "shows,"  and  other  equally  important  occasions  in  the  life  of 
boyhood.  One  of  these  occasions  of  "  working  out "  is  worth  putting 
on  record  here,  as  illustrative  of  the  times.  He  agreed  with  a  neighbor 
to  "fell"  an  acre  of  trees  for  one  dollar.  The  timber  was  on  a  side-hill. 
The  mode  of  operation  was  what  wood-choppers  call  "  notching,"  that 
is,  commencing  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  each  tree  receiving  on  the  upper 
side  a  cut,  to  a  depth  sufiicient  for  the  object  in  view,  and  so  on  to  the 
top,  or  upper  side  of  the  acre.  Some  trees  would  have  to  be  cut  more, 
some  le&s,  according  to  size  or  strength  of  fibre.  When  in  this  way  the 
brow  of  the  hill  had  been  reached,  lielp  was  procured  and  a  number  of 
trees  cut  entirely  ofi'  and  pitched  simultaneously  upon  those  below.  The 
scene  that  now  follows  cannot  well  be  described.  A  large  field  of  Ver- 
mont forest  trees  is  now  seen  to  be  in  violent  commoiion,  and  tottering 
in  their  diminished  strength,  they  make  a  fearful  plunge  headlong  to  the 
earth.  The  crash  of  this  falling  mass  of  woodland  is  like  the  roar  of 
heavy  thunder,  and  is  repeated  and  prolonged  in  strange,  but  dying  ac- 
cents on  the  distant  hill-tops  and  in  the  valleys ;  exciting  in  the  mind  of 
the  hearer  no  other  than  the  most  profound  awe  and  astonishment ! 

So  strong  was  the  desire  for  mechanical  operations,  begotten  by  his 
large  faculty  of  constructiveness,  as  his  head  shows,  that  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  there  was  hardly  an  implement  of  husbandry  then  in  use  which 
young  Hoyt  had  not  constructed  ;  and  actually,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
borrowed  the  tools  of  a  neighbor,  and  went  into  the  woods,  cut,  scored, 
hew^ed,  and  framed  the  timbers  for  a  barn.  And  to  gratify  this  feeling, 
so  powerfully  implanted  by  nature,  he  now  keeps  a  chest  of  tools  and  a 
place  to  work,  with  which,  when  circumstances  permit,  he  either  amuses 
himself,  or  does  work  of  immediate  practical  value,  as  the  case  or  the 
demand  may  be.  Though  it  may  be  deemed  a  humble  matter  by  some, 
it  is  not  improper  to  say,  that  he  has  invented  a  splint,  which  has  given 
hours  of  comfort  to  many  a  patient  with  a  broken  leg,  and  which  he 
always  manufactures  himself;  and,  simple  as  it  is,  it  is  not  the  less  efiiect- 
ive.  And,  moreover,  it  is,  perhaps,  equally  proper  to  say,  that  Dr.  Hoyt's 
"carpenter  shop"  contains  a  variety  and  excellence  of  apparatus  for  dis- 
locations and  fractures,  not  excelled  by  the  "  shop  "  of  any  man  in  Eu- 
rope or  America  ;  all  manufactured  with  his  own  hands,  and  their  pecu- 
liar adaptation  growing  out  of  what  his  varied  and  extensive  practice  as 
a  surgeon  had  taught  him  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  necessities. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  then,  we  find  young  Hoyt  possessing  a 
physical  constitution  which,  for  elasticity,  vigor,  and  power  of  endurance, 
any  human  being  might  envy.  What  mechanical  labor,  farming,  and 
hard  fare,  could  do  for  him,  bad  been  done.  His  weight,  though  he  was 
of  medium  height,  was  180  pounds;  bis  form  erect,  his  chest  broad  and 
deep,  and  lungs  perfect ;  while,  in  the  language  of  Combe,  he  could  plant 
his  foot  firmly  on  the  soil,  with  arras  folded,  and  eyes  upturned  to  hea- 
ven, and  say,  "  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  a  stomach."  He  could 
follow  a  fox  across  hill  and  valley  and  mountain  ridge,  from  sunrise  till 
sunset,  without  a  hurried  respiration  ;  could  mow  his  four  acres  of  grass 
in  a  day  ;  and,  being  ambidextrous,  could  perform  more  than  his  share 
of  field  labor  with  perfect  ease. 

Dr.  H.  had  seen  society  only  in  its  more  simple  and  unsophisticated  form. 
At  this  time  he  did  not  possess  the  common  rudiments  of  an  Enghsh 
education.  Indeed,  it  is  stated,  he  could  not  legibly  write  his  name.  If 
he  was  not  coarse  and  repulsive  in  his  manner,  neither  was  he  accom- 
plished or  refined.  Such,  then,  were  the  stuff  and  stamina  of  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  Professor  Mussey  and  others  were  to  reconstruct,  and 
mould  into  a  scholar,  a  physician,  and  a  man.  How  well  they  performed 
their  task,  the  sequel  of  this  sketch  will  show. 

At  this  age  (21)  he  left  the  parental  roof,  destitute  of  means,  and 
with  no  moneyed  friends  on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  applied  to  Dr.  Jo- 
siah  Miles,  of  the  s^ame  town  in  which  he  resided,  for  admission  into  his 
oflfice  as  a  student  of  medicine.  He  was  at  once  admitted.  Young 
Hoyt's  first  lesson  was  on  the  bones  and  sutures  of  the  skull,  which  were 
delineated  by  the  Doctor  with  a  jack-knife  on  the  top  and  sides  of  a  green 
pumpkin — this  being  the  most  expedient  method  within  his  reach  to 
convey  to  the  mind  of  his  student,  through  the  eye,  the  form  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull,  their  locality  and  union.  This  fact  is  mentioned  that  me- 
dical students  of  this  day  may  know  the  difficulties  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  has  encountered,  to  which  they  are  happily  strangers.  By  agree- 
ment, young  Hoyt  this  year  worked  six  weeks  on  a  farm,  to  pay  for  his 
tuition  ;  while  a  brother — money  being  out  of  the  question — generously 
gave  Dr.  M.  a  horse  for  his  board. 

At  the  time  our  student  was  rolling  the  carved  pumpkin  from  side  to 
side  with  his  hands  and  in  his  dreams,  to  get  at  the  joinings  of  the  cra- 
nial bones,  he  was  taking  his  first  lessons  in  grammar,  under  the  tuition 
of  the  Doctor's  daughter. 

Young  Hoyt  was  an  intense  lover  of  home.  The  Laplander  and  the 
Swiss,  in  their  untutored  philosophy,  are  impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
the  horizon  of  their  vision  is  the  extent  of  the  earth ;  and  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  that,  upon  leaving  their  native  spot,  they  are  fatally  at- 
tacked with  ranz  des  vaches,  or  homesickness.  To  a  degree,  this  was  the 
experience  of  young  Hoyt,  whose  "  suft'erings  were  intolerable."  Up  to 
the  time  of  his  majority,  he  had  never  broken  away  from  the  scenes  of 
his  childhood.  Poets  and  philosophers  have,  as  laudably  as  instinctively, 
attempted,  but  ever  in  vain,  to  give  expression  to  the  vivid  pictures  which 
throng  the  mind  at  the  thought  of  home.  With  young  Hoyt,  the  past 
and  the  future,  most  vividly  to  his  apprehension,  now,  for  the  first  time, 
met. 

After  a  pleasant  and  profitable  year  with  Dr.  Miles,  our  student  was 
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irresistibly  attracted  to  another  preceptor.  Dr.  Calvin  Jewett,  of  tbe 
same  town,  deservedly  enjoying  a  wide  reputation  as  a  scholar,  as  well 
as  a  bold  and  skilful  operator,  determined  young  Hoyt  to  change  bis 
location  as  a  student  of  medicine.  He  spent  three  years  under  Dr.  Jew- 
ett's  tuition  ;  and  from  him,  as  well  as  from  Dr.  Miles,  be  received  nu- 
merous proofs  of  respect  and  kindness,  for  which  both  have  ever  been 
held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  a  wider  sphere  of  action  and  attain- 
ment. And  it  so  happened,  that  Professor  Mussey  passed  through  the 
town,  on  his  way  to  perform  a  difficult  surgical  operation,  and  calling  at 
Dr.  Jewett's,  met  our  student.  So  pleased  was  he  with  young  Hoyt's 
appearance,  and  determination  to  excel,  that  he  at  once  suggested  his  at- 
tendance upon  the  Dartmouth  Medical  Lectures.  "  But  1  have  no  mo- 
ney," replied  young  Hoyt.  "  Then  pay  for  them  when  you  do  have  mo- 
ney," was  the  generous  Professor's  response.  And  on  such  terms  did 
Hoyt  enter  and  go  through  the  course — fully  justifying  by  his  assiduity 
and  progress  all  that  Professor  Mussey  had  expected  of  him.  After 
having  attended  his  second  course  of  lectures,  young  Hoyt  took  his  de- 
gree in  medicine,  at  the  college  commencement  in  the  fall  of  1825 — and 
left  with  the  best  of  vouchers  and  the  best  of  wishes,  from  the  learned 
and  distinguished  Professors. 

An  incident  here  will  show  what  difficulties  young  Hoyt  encountered 
at  every  step,  in  attaining  his  profession.  During  the  last  course  of  lec- 
tures at  Dartmouth,  he  was  obliged  to  live  on  one  dollar  per  week ;  and 
at  its  close,  to  travel  home,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  on  foot,  on 
the  frozen  ground  ;  and  so  worn  were  his  shoes,  that  a  portion  of  the 
way  he  was  compelled  to  walk  bare-footed. 

At  this  time,  Dr.  Hoyt  commenced  business  with  Dr.  Frederick  Adams, 
of  Barton,  now  Montpelier,  Vt,  Their  practice  was  extensive,  and,  at 
seasons,  severe.  They  frequently  travelled  twenty  leagues,  in  a  Vermont 
winter,  over  Vermont  roads,  to  perform  an  operation.  Dr.  Hoyt  often 
travelled  all  day,  when  the  mercury  was  25''  below  zero;  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  when  it  was  congealed  in  the  bulb — so  devoted  was 
he  to  the  professional  wants  of  his  patients. 

On  one  occasion,  during  a  bitter  storm  of  sleet  and  snow,  in  Novem- 
ber, a  messenger  came  from  Potton,  Lower  Canada,  for  Dr.  Adams  to 
amputate  a  limb.  Dr.  Hoyt  begged  the  privilege  of  answering  the  call, 
which  was  granted.  To  reach  his  patient  he  was  compelled  to  cross  a 
ridge  of  the  Green  Mountains.  The  distance  was  40  miles;  and,  start- 
ing late  in  the  afternoon,  a  niijht  of  Cimmerian  darkness  found  him  and 
his  guide  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains.  Proceed  they  could  not,  with 
■safety ;  and  their  rendezvous  for  the  night  was  under  the  body  of  a 
large  tree  which  the  winds  had  prostrated.  At  break  of  day  they  pur- 
sued their  journey,  reaching  the  place  of  destination  at  noon.  The  ope- 
ration was  performed,  and  the  next  day  saw  the  Doctor  at  home  again 
with  his  patients. 

The  friendship  between  Dr.  Adams  and  himself  has  ever  been  sincere 
and  constant.  His  connection  with  Dr.  A.  closed  in  1826,  in  which 
year  he  married  Miss  McKeige,  of  Boston  ;  a  lady  of  rare  endowment, 
learning  and  accomplishment.  Four  children — two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters— have  been  the  fruit  of  this  union.     To  say  that  her  talents,  attain- 
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nients,  and  devotion  have  been  of  the  biijhest  value  to  the  Doctor,  in  his 
scientific  investigations — to  say  nothing  of  the  beauties  of  domestic  life 
— is  but  a  feeble  tribute  to  a  lady  whose  courage  and  true  heroism  are 
but  types  of  her  eminent  worth. 

During  the  year  182Y,  Dr.  Hoyt  practised  in  Ilardwick,  Vt. ;  the  next 
three  years  at  Meredith  Bridge,  N.  H. ;  the  next  two,  at  Charlestown, 
N.  H.,  known  during  the  French  war,  and  still  in  common  parlance, 
as  "  Number  Four."  This  may  be  called  the  chrysalis  state  of  his  pro- 
fessional career ;  the  period  in  which  he  not  only  acquired  facility  in  the 
use  of  knowledge  already  possessed,  but  in  which  he  did  much  towards 
developing  principles  which  he  had  a  right  to  call  his  own. 

In  1832,  Dr.  Hovt  bade  a  final  adieu  to  his  loved  New  England,  and 
located  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  where  he  has  since  resided,  in  the  unremit- 
ting practice  of  his  profession,  with  unparalleled  success,  and  with  the 
faithfulness  and  devotion  of  a  martyr.  With  him,  the  medical  profession 
has  ever  been  first — second — third  :  the  single  object  of  his  energies  and 
ambition.  Surgery,  as  may  have  been  inferred,  was  ever  prominent  if 
not  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  as  the  field  in  which  his  fame,  if  not  his 
fortune,  was  to  be  won.  At  this  time,  his  professional  skill  may  be  said 
to  have  been  quite  matured  ;  though  the  Doctors  idea  is,  that  the  edu- 
cation of  a  true  medical  man  goes  on,  uninterruptedly,  to  the  portals  of 
the  grave.  It  was  not  long  after  his  arrival  at  Syracuse,  before  his  sur- 
gical skill  was  called  into  requisition.  His  first  operation  was  upon  the 
aged  father  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Smith,  of  Syracuse,  and  consisted  in 
the  removal  of  the  cataract.  The  subject  had  been  blind  for  many 
years,  and  his  sight  was  completely  restored.  The  next  was  opening  the 
ivind-2')i2ye  of  a  child,  and  the  removal  of  a  bean.  This  was  soon  followed 
by  the  removal  of  a  diseased  parotid  gland.  And  not  long  after,  he 
successfully  trepanned  the  upper  portion  of  the  thigh-bone,  for  a  deposit 
of  matter  within  its  cavity  :  the  ever  to  be  remembered  agony  and  cries 
of  the  sufierer  leading  us  to  add,  long  before  the  blessed  advent  of  Chlo- 
roform.'^'    These  are  mentioned,  as  showing  the  confidence  reposed  in 

*  On  or  about  the  middle  of  October,  1846,  Dr.  AV.  T.  G.  Morton,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  discovered  tlie  ancvuthetic  jn'opcrties  of  sulphuric  ether.  It  is 
stated,  ill  a  communication  made  in  November  following:,  to  K.  H.  Eddy,  Esq.,  by 
John  C.  Warren,  "  being  at  that  time  in  attendance  as  tturgeon  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,"  that  on  the  17th  day  of  October,  of  this  year,  he,  assisted 
by  Dr.  Morton,  first  tried  the  stupefying  effects  of  ether,  in  a  surgical  operation. 
The  result  of  the  trial,  it  is  said,  was  satisfactorj'.  Di'.  "Warren  further  observes, 
that  the  use  of  this  article  in  producing  insensibility,  in  surgical  operations,  was 
suggested  to  Dr.  Morton  by  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  a  gentleman,  to  use  his  own 
language,  "  distinguished  for  his  philosophical  spirit,"  <fee.  This  is  the  statement 
of  one,  upon  this  much  controverted  subject  of  discovery,  which  may  be  relied 
upon  as  truthful.  The  medical  public  of  this  country,  therefore,  since  that  time, 
have  been  pretty  unanimous  in  awarding  the  discoveiy  to  Dr.  Morton. 

On  the  fourth  of  November,  1847,  Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  discovered 
the  ancesihetu-  properties  of  chloroform  ;  an  article  whieh,  in  all  surgical  operations, 
where  stupefying  agents  are  admissible,  is  likely  tt»,  if  it  has  not  already,  supplant 
sulphuric  ether. 

There  has  existed  from  the  remotest  periods  of  surgical  history,  a  strong  desire 
to  obtain  some  agent  which  would  destroy  or  lessen  pain  in  operations.  For 
this,  surgeons  have  had  recourse  to  narcotics,  to  opium  and  all  its  various  prepa- 
rations, to  alcohol  under  some  one  or  more  of  its  diluted  forms,  and  of  late  to 
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Dr.  Hoyt's  surarical  skill,  at  an  early  day,  by  the  community  where  he 
now  resides.  Dr.  H.  has  once  tied  the  subclavian  artery — once  the 
femoral — and  nearly  all  the  larger  arteries  of  the  extremities.  He  has 
removed  the  cataract  more  than  fifty  times,  and  in  a  large  number  of 
instances  has  operated  for  artificial  pujnl — has  reduced  more  than  a 
hundred  dislocations — has  amputated  nearly  the  same  number  of  times — 
and  has  reduced  not  less  than  two  thousand  fractures.  It  is  probable 
there  are  few  surgeons  west  of  Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  who 
have  had,  iu  the  three  last  named  branches  of  surgery,  an  experience 
more  extensive  than  that  of  Dr.  H.  Out  of  those — the  most  difficult  and 
responsible  branches  of  surgical  practice — the  subject  of  our  sketch  has 
achieved  the  high  professional  reputation  he  so  deservedly  enjoys.  We 
might  allude  particularly  to  many  other  achievements,  not  in  the  common 
order  of  medical  experience,  were  it  necessary,  but  it  is  not ;  as  these  are 
inevitable  antecedents  of  that  talent  and  devotion  combined,  which  alone 
can  lead  to  eminence  in  any  profession.  Yet  it  is  proper — as  exemplify- 
ing his  devotion  to  his  own  loved  science — to  signalize  a  single  instance, 
which  Ave  do,  by  quoting  from  "  Notes  on  the  United  States  of  North 
America,"  by  George  Combe,  published  in  1841.  It  is  under  the  title  of 
"  Dissection  of  the  Brain^     Mr.  Combe  says  : — 

"  During  my  stay  [in  Albany],  Dr.  Hoyt  came  from  Syracuse,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  150  miles,  in  intensely  cold  weather,  bringing  along  with 
him  a  brain  prepared  in  alcohol  for  the  sake  of  seeing  it  dissected  in  the 
Tnethod  taught  by  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  The  dissection  took  place 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Albany  Medical  College,  and  I  was  honored 
by  the  attendance  of  some  of  the  professors  and  other  medical  men.  Dr. 
McNaughton  had  seen  Dr.  Spurzheim  dissect  the  brain  in  Dr.  Barclay's 
class-room  in  presence  of  Dr.  Gordon,  in  1815  ;  but  to  the  other  gentle- 
men the  method  was  new.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  so  much  zeal  for 
knowledge  as  Dr.  Hoyt  displayed  in  making  so  long  a  journey,  at  such 
a  season,  for  a  purel}^  scientific  purpose."     (P.  23*7.) 

In  1846,  Dr.  H.  prepared  and  read  before  the  Onondaga  County 
Medical  Society,  a  report  on  Homoeopathy.  An  examination  of  that 
document,  by  medical  men  especially,  would  enable  them  to  judge  of  his 
capacity  for  an  investigation  involving  scientific  research  and  principles. 
It  was  eminently  gratifying  to  all  his  brethren  of  the  society  at  whose 
request  it  was  prepared.  The  editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  thus  spoke  of  this  report: — 

"  It  is  a  thorough,  well-prepared  paper,  that  dips  deeply  into  the  very 
recesses  of  the  doctrine.  Dr.  Hoyt  was  evidently  well  warmed  by  his 
subject.  The  world,  or  a  great  important  part  of  it,  has  full  faith  in  the 
potency  of  diluted  star-light,  simply  because  people  hunger  after  some 

animal  magnetism,  and  to  freezintr.  These  agents  have  been  used,  both  generally 
and  locally,  yet  there  has  not  hitherto  been  found  a  method  or  process  to  annihi- 
late pain  so  absolutely  as  is  accomplished  by  cldoroform.  No  one  other  has  borne 
the  investigation,  and  received  such  universal  praise  from  the  profession,  as  this. 
Harvey's  discovery  of  the  Circulation,  Jenner's  of  the  Kine-Pox,  Gall's  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  Brain,  and  Sir  Charles  Bell's  of  the  function  of  the  Spinal  Nerves,  were 
signal  indeed,  and  important  in  their  relations  to  medicine ;  yet  the  question  still 
remains  and  must  be  referred  to  the  future  for  an  answer,  which,  out  of  them  all, 
shall  be  hailed  as  the  greatest  blessing  to  mankind. 
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exciting,  spirit-stirring,  newly-invented  thing.  There  is  no  choice  in 
regard  to  what  makes  the  commotion,  provided  it  goes  bravely  on. 
Homoeopathy,  therefore,  has  been  a  dainty  morsel  from  the  beginning, 
more  particularly  so  because  it  makes  such  vast  demands  upon  one's 
faith.  Dr.  Hoyt's  exhibition  of  all  sides  of  the  question  extends  through 
72  12mo.  pages,  in  the  present  pamphlet,  which  was  issued  at  the 
expense  of  the  Society.  The  arguments  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  the 
system  are  both  numerous  and  cogent." — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  for  May,  1846. 

In  1847,  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  determined  upon  a  course  of  popular 
lectures  of  home  production.  Dr.  Hoyt  was  among  the  gentlemen  select- 
ed, and  the  topic  he  chose  was  the  Economy  of  Health.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  (in  this  instance,  as  ever),  that,  while  the  state  of  his 
purse  depended  wholly  on  the  number  of  his  visits  to  the  intelligent  and 
paying  sick,  few  could  be  found  more  faithful  and  solicitous  in  inculcating 
the  laws  by  which  their  health  could  be  maintained  and  sickness  pre- 
vented. And  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride,  as  an  American  citizen — the 
writer  of  this  imperfect  sketch  is  not  a  physician — that  we  can  point  to 
this  same  proof  of  true  nobility  in  a  number  of  physicians  of  our  acquaint- 
ance.    Of  this  lecture,  tlie  same  Medical  Journal  has  these  remarks  : 

"  Dr.  Hirara  Hoyt,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  delivered  a  popular  lecture  in 
that  place,  January  the  19th,  on  Organic  Chemistrg,  applied  to  the  art 
of  living,  which  has  been  reported  for  the  papers,  and  which  demonstrates 
the  author's  ability  to  discourse  on  profound  subjects  of  science  in  a  way 
to  be  both  understood  and  appreciated  by  a  mixed  audience.  It  is  a  rare 
talent  that  enables  a  peison  to  teach  others — and  yet  how  low  that  fa- 
culty is  commonly  estimated.  Dr.  Hoyt  dwelt  principally  upon  the  value 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  kept  from  the  lungs  by 
the  vices  of  dress,  improperly  ventilated  apartments,  &c.,  &c.  People 
would  be  vastly  more  choice  of  health,  if  they  knew  how  easily  it  could 
be  deranged  in  the  estimation  of  the  physician,  by  neglect  of  pure  atmo- 
sphere, airy  rooms,  simple  food  and  clothing,  varied  according  to  the 
conditions  of  temperature  in  this  variable  climate.  Dr.  H.'s  discourse 
-would  bear  a  hundred  repetitions." 

In  1835,  Dr.  Hoyt  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  "  Western  Eye  and 
Ear  Itifirmary'''"^ — a  position  which  afforded  him  a  wide  range  of  practice 
in  this  branch  of  surgery,  and  for  which  his  previous  studies  had  so  well 
fitted  him.  At  this  period,  he  manifested  an  ardent  interes't  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  scientific  knowledge  among  the  people,  particularly  in  reference 
to  the  animal  economy  of  man.  His  restless  temperament,  ready  percep- 
tion, well  developed  comparison,  and  moderate  veneration,  formed  a  com- 
bination which  would  not  allow  him  to  reject  any  proposition  as  untrue, 
because  it  was  a  novelty,  and  not  to  be  found  laid  down  in  the  "  text- 
books." He  cannot  venerate  the  saying  of  the  celebrated  Professor  of 
Pavia  (Massaria),  who  declared,  "  he  had  rather  err  with  Galen,  than  be 
in  the  right  with  any  other  phj'sician." 

So  far  from  this,  on  the  contrary,  he  ever  lent  a  ready  and  listening 


*The  Legislature  chartered  this  institution  in  March,  1835,  and  granted  to  it 
$1000. 
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ear  to  wljatever  was  urged  as  a  new  discovery  of  Truth  ;  and  to  its 
investigation  he  not  only  brought  earnestness  of  purpose,  but  discrimi- 
nating })owers.  He  is  ever  among  the  first  to  take  advantage  of,  and 
perfect,  the  contributions  to  scientific  knowledge  made  by  the  master 
minds  of  the  age.  Ample  pi'oof  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  variety  of 
articles  he  has  contributed  to  tlie  columns  of  the  Syracuse  press,  from 
year  to  year ;  among  others,  a  series  on  the  sanitary  influences  of  the 
celebrated  waters  of  Peffers,  and  others  of  Europe,  compared  with  the 
saline  waters  of  Syracuse,  in  modifyiug  the  action  of  the  body,  and 
causing  a  more  salubrious  state  of  tlie  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Hoyt's  social  relations  are  of  the  most  pleasing  character.  He 
enjoys  them.  He  brings  into  association  with  his  friends  the  zest  his 
intensity  of  temperament  and  impulsive  character  alone  can  give.  With 
moderate  ideality,  approbativeness,  and  veneration,  we  find  but  a  slight 
tincture  of  the  "courtly"  in  his  address — which  is  characterized  rather 
by  that  directness,  not  to  say  bhmtness,  which  this  combination,  with 
small  secretiveness  and  caution,  could  not  fail  to  give. 

It  is  Dr.  Vimont  who  has  somewhere  said,  that  there  is  a  special  organ 
next  to  love  of  oftspring,  giving  a  desire  for  union  for  life.  "Mankind," 
says  Dr.  James  Johnson,  "are  almost  ns  irresistiblv  impelled  or  attracted 
to  the  state  of  wedlock,  as  they  are,  at  the  beginning,  to  life,  or  at  the 
end,  to  death."  In  the  early  part  of  his  professional  career.  Dr.  H. 
resolved  on  a  life  of  celibacy — being  determined  to  devote  his  existence 
to  the  investigation  of  truth  ;  vainly,  with  many  others,  supposing  a 
condition  at  war  with  nature  most  favorable  to  communion  with  her,  in 
her  varied  forms.  But  nature  soon  upset  this  shallow  scheme,  as  we  have 
already  stated — and  the  close  of  the  fourth  septenniad  found  him  a 
married  man.  Of  the  entire  modification  of  his  views  as  to  the  circum- 
stances most  favorable  for  scientific  investigation,  it  were  superfluous  to 
speak.  As  a  devoted  husband,  it  has  been  his  fortune,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  to  share  his  joys  and  sorrows  with  one  who  has  ever 
enjoyed  his  profoundest  respect.  And  the  measure  of  his  devotion  to 
wife  and  children  will  be  understood,  when  we  sav  that  the  familv 
group  of  organs  (we  speak  phrenologically)  is,  in  his  head,  largely 
developed.  His  love  of  children  is  unbounded,  and  it  is  beautifully 
illustrated  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Faculties  of  this  class  feel  ; 
they  are  as  trulv,  as  absolutely  instinctive  in  man,  as  in  the  brute.  By 
intuitive  action  of  philoprogenitiveness,  the  child  instantly  knows  who 
loves  it,  and  who  does  not — and  by  its  premonitions,  the  child  is  irresisti- 
blv attracted  or  repulsed.  And  although  it  is  a  conimon  thing  for  parents 
and  others  to  secure  submission  by  threatening  children  with — "  Doctor 
will  cut  your  ears  off,"  yet  it  is  not  rare  to  see  half  a  dozen  of  the  "  little 
fellows,"  of  both  sexes,  with  a  perfect  nonchalance,  gathered  about  and 
clinging  to  Dr.  H.  as  he  walks  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
home.  And  this  full  development  of  the  feeling  gives  the  physician 
who  possesses  it  an  advantage  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  incident 
to  children,  of  incalculable  value  ;  for  the  impressions  gained  by  this 
instinctive  power  of  sympathy,  cannot  safely  be  dispensed  with.  And, 
indeed,  when  the  Science  of  Man  becomes  more  fully  understood,  a  doc- 
tor without  an  active  and  large  development  of  philoprogenitiveness  will 
be  deemed  not  fitly  organized  as  a  physician  for  this  class  of  sufterers. 
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It  may  truly  be  said,  that  Dr.  H.  is  a  liberal,  kind,  humane  and  chari- 
table man.  Not  being  a  "  money  getter" — though  be  earns  enough  to 
be  rich  in  this  world's  sfoods — his  charity  to  a  great  extent  takes  the 
form  of  personal  service.  Renowned  as  the  body  of  physicians  justly  are 
in  this  regard,  it  is  true  that  not  one  lives  in  America,  whose  heart  beats 
with  prouder  delight  than  his,  when  he  has  rendered  an  essential  service, 
in  skill  and  attention,  to  the  sick  poor.  Physicians  of  New  York  are 
bound  by  a  State  Medical  Code  "  to  be  ever  ready  to  obey  the  calls  of 
the  sick,"  so  that  the  matter  is  not  left  to  caprice ;  and  the  truly  gi-cat 
Boerhaave  it  is,  who  enjoins  upon  physicians  to  care  for  the  poor,  because 
"  God  is  their  paymaster." 

The  learned  city  physician,  whose  patients  for  the  most  part  are  mil- 
lionaires, or  those  eagerly  and  successfully  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  knows  little  of  the  extent  of  this  contribution  in  aid  of  "  God's 
poor"  by  one  situated  as  is  Dr.  Hoyt,  enjoying  an  acknowledged  reputa- 
tion for  skill  as  a  physician  and  surgeon.  Disease  and  accidents,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  are  the  lot  of  the  laboring  class ;  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  they  are  not  able  to  make  to  their  physician  an  adequate  return 
for  his  services — and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  none  at  all. 

It  is  thought  by  those  best  infortoed  on  the  subject,  that  nine  tenths 
of  the  physicians  in  the  United  States  do  not  get  pay  for  one  half  the 
service  they  render  the  sick.  This  may  not  be  called  charity^  strictly, 
but  if  not  that,  what  is  it  ?  It  is  worth  considering  by  the  public, 
whether  there  be  any  other  class  who  thus  largely  contribute  of  their  life 
to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-man.  But  this  is  not  all.  Says  the  good 
and  gifted  Hannah  More — "  I  used  to  wonder  why  people  should  be  so 
fond  of  their  physician,  till  I  recollected  he  was  the  only  person  with 
whom  one  dares  to  talk  continually  of  one's  self,  without  interruption, 
contradiction,  or  censure."  And  thus  is  a  vast  amount  of  time  lost,  in 
listening  to  the  recital  of  the  real  or  imaginary  ailments  and  sufferings  of 
others,  in  addition  to  the  half  of  what  he  earns ;  and  this  is  vvoithy  of 
remembrance  by  those  who  may  feel  disposed,  at  times  to  regard  the 
direct  aid,  out  of  pocket,  rendered  by  physicians  as  a  class,  as  stinted  or 
parsimonious. 

The  physician  is  all  work.  It  is  by  personal  labor  that  every  dollar 
of  his  acquisitions  is  gained.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night — in  sun- 
shine and  storm — his  tread  is  an  incessant  round  at  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  and  the  dying.  And  with  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  not  "  Will  it  pay  ?"  but,  "  Are  my  services  needed  ?" 

Syracuse  is  aptly  designated  as  the  "  central  city"  of  New  York  ;  and 
its  relations  to  the  Erie  and  Oswego  Canal,  to  the  Central  Railroad,  and 
to  Canada,  result  in  making  it  a  point  for  an  inliux  of  foreign  immigra- 
tion, often  of  the  poorer  sort,  almost  unparalleled  in  our  State.  Many 
arrive  sick  with  ship  fever  or  other  forms  of  pestilential  disease,  placing 
in  jeopardy  the  health  and  lives  of  citizens.  This  state  of  facts  suggested 
to  Dr.  H.  the  necessity  of  a  city  hospital ;  and  he  at  once  devoted  him- 
self to  the  agitation  of  the  matter,  with  his  accustomed  public  spirit  and 
energy ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Hon.  Harvey  Baldwin,  then  mayor  of 
the  city,  and  Charles  A.  Baker,  Esq.,  county  superintendent,  originated 
a  plan  for  a  city  hospital,  and  with  great  earnestness  and  cogency  of 
appeal,  urged  their  views  upon  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Su])ervisors, 
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that  body  having  legislative  control  of  the  subject.  The  united  and 
unremitting  efforts  of  these  gentlemen,  happily  for  the  interests  of  suffering 
humanity,  terminated  in  the  appropriation  of  a  large  amount  of  money, 
and  in  the  erection  of  one  of  the  most  tasteful,  stately,  and  commodious 
hospitals  in  the  State. 

In  politics,  Dr.  Hoyt's  associations  and  proclivities  have  ever  been 
with  the  democratic  school.  In  this,  he  is  not  apocryphal.  We  cannot 
justly  say,  however,  that  his  views  have  been  ultra,  or  that  he  has  been 
very  zealous  in  their  promulgation  ;  on  the  contrary,  so  exclusive  has  been 
the  application  of  his  energies  to  the  varied  duties  of  his  profession — 
scientitic  research  and  investigation,  furnishing  ample  and  congenial 
scope  for  intellectual  activity  and  excitement — that  he  has  not  been  able 
to  take  a  very  active  part  in  the  political  mivemenis  of  the  day.  Per- 
haps this  is  as  it  should  be ;  for  he  who  undertakes  to  look  faithfully  after 
the  body  phvsical,  cannot  in  this  age  of  discoveries  and  improvement 
pay  much  attention  to  the  body  political.  The  oath  of  Hippocrates 
allows  to  his  disciples  no  margin  for  episodes  in  politics,  or  religion  even, 
farther  than  to  determine  their  duty  to  God  and  man. 

In  religious  matters,  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  with  Dr.  Hoyt  cere- 
monials ever  had  little  weight,  whatever  form  they  might  assume.  With 
him,  "  work  is  worship."  In  his  youth  it  has  been  seen  that  his  home 
was  among  the  mountains.  It  was  here  he  daily  saw  nature  in  her 
loftiest  moods,  and  here,  therefore,  it  was,  that  Jehovah  was  read  in  his 
works  in  striking  characters;  and  to  him,  He  was  tl)e  only,  and  the  one 
God,  who  would  allow  no  other  besides  himself,  visible  or  invisible,  to  be 
adored  or  worshipped. 

Attached  as  Dr.  Hoyt  is  to  the  new  school  of  mental  philosophy, 
established  by  the  discoveries  of  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and 
enforced  with  so  much  eloquence  and  acknowledged  ability  by  George 
Combe,  and  other  distinguished  writers,  his  moral  and  religious  views  for 
the  most  part  correspond  with  the  laws  of  nature  as  there  developed. 

He,  in  common  with  other  disciples  of  this  school,  believes  that  the 
feeling  of  worship  or  veneration  has  its  seat  in  a  distinct  and  independent 
faculty  of  the  mind,  which  has  this  function  and  no  other.  That  this 
faculty,  like  every  other,  has  its  organ  for  manifestation  in  the  brain.  That 
this  feelinof  or  sentiment,  like  all  the  feelings  or  sentiments  of  the  human 
mind,  is  blind.  That  it  neither  has,  nor  can  have,  any  knowledge  what- 
ever. And  furthermore,  that  each  faculty  gains  strength  by  exercise,  and 
by  inactivity  becomes  enfeebled.  Left  to  themselves,  therefore,  unguided 
by  enlightened  reason,  they  must  necessarily  be  an  unreliable  guide  to 
human  conduct — as  their  demands  for  gratification  might  be  inconsistent 
with  that  harmony  or  balance  of  relations  which  the  Creator  has  esta- 
blished in  his  works. 

This  science  further  teaches,  that  as  man  rises  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence, his  idea  of  the  Great  Supreme  rises  also.  Hence,  it  becomes  an 
easy  matter  for  any  one  disposed  to  investigate  the  subject  to  form  a 
pretty  correct  idea  of  the  God  of  any  people  by  being  put  in  possession 
of  the  amount  of  knowledge  th^y  have  attained. 

The  most  celebrated  physicians  of  old — those  who  remain  our  models 
and  masters — were  religious  men.  Fodere  asks — "  Who,  among  the 
living,  can  be  judged  greater  than  Stahl,  Boerhaave,  Linneus,  and  Haller, 
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who  always  headed  their  works  by  an  invocation  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  ?" 
This,  too-ether  with  the  clear  manifestations  of  a  God  in  the  marvellous 
adaptations  of  the  liuman  constitulion,  all  uniting  to  perform  one  great, 
grand  function — life,  at  an  early  period  of  his  practice  predisposed 
the  mind  of  Dr.  H.  to  religious  thoughts.  He  takes  this  view,  however, 
of  religion,  viz. :  That  the  feeling  which  impels  to  acts  of  worship,  being 
a  blind  sentiment,  the  effect  of  religious  instruction  upon  it,  when  want- 
ing in  science  and  philosophy,  is  detrimental — detracts  even  from  the 
force  and  value  of  the  teachinirs  of  nature.  Much  of  the  teachings  of 
the  American  pulpit  he  regards  of  this  character,  and  therefore  to  be 
rejected.  Whereas,  if  devotion  be  mingled  with  the  exercise  of  enlight- 
ened reason — with  unsophisticated  goodness — then  he  thinks  the  pulpit 
of  utility  and  worth.  But,  viewing  the  subject  in  the  light  it  presents 
itself  to  his  understanding,  he  is  not  satisfied  that  the  American  people 
would  be  greatly  the  losers  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  so-called  religious 
instruction  suspended.  He  would  say  of  it,  as  Dr.  J.  Forbes  once  said 
of  allopathic  medicine  :  "  It  must  mend,  or  end." 

As  to  worship — if  he  were  in  Boston,  he  would  attend  upon  the 
Sabbath  ministrations  of  Theodore  Parker;  if  in  Brooklyn,  upon  those  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher ;  but  as  he  is  in  Syracuse,  his  preference  is  for 
Samuel  J.  May.  It  is  the  free  utterance  of  their  convictions,  their  love 
and  just  appreciation  of  humanity,  and  not  the  peculiar  theological 
views  of  either  of  these  men,  that  challenges  his  admiration  and  regard, 
and  which  would  make  him,  situated  to  hear,  a  patient  listener  to  their 
reliofious  instructions. 


PROF.    S.    S.    HALDEMAN, 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 


In  glancing  over  the  biography  of  those  whose  history  has  become  a 
matter  of  interest,  it  will  be  observed  that  among  the  various  incentives 
which  have  urged  them  forward,  that  of  securing  a  competency  has 
occupied  a  prominent  place  ;  and  even  when  the  laudable  desire  for 
influence  and  distinction  seems  to  be  paramount,  it  will  perhaps,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  be  found  inseparably  connected  with  the  former. 
Hence  the  hope  of  ultimate  pecuniary  reward  reconciles  the  patient  in- 
ventor to  the  privations  whicli  he  cheerfully  endures  whilst  he  is  perfect- 
ing his  inventions,  and  the  professional,  mercantile,  or  literary  man  toils 
day  and  night,  in  most  cases,  with  a  similar  object  in  view.  This  tend- 
ency of  society  keeps  the  intellect  from  stagnating,  and  adds  to  the  well 
being  of  a  country  by  an  accumulation,  first  of  wealth,  then  a  love  of 
display,  sometimes  followed  b}-  taste  and  refinement ;  and,  finally,  in 
minds  of  the  better  grade,  by  knowledge.  The  use  of  the  product  of 
well  directed  labor  benefits  a  community,  and  this  fact  is  so  well  established 
that  capitalists  who  are  instrumental  in  introducing  gas,  water,  railroads, 
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and  similar  improvements  into  towns,  and  the  inventors  of  important  ap- 
plications in  the  arts,  are  justly  considered  public  benefactors. 

Thus  the  practical  arts  will  always  be  well  taken  care  of,  good  minds 
will  always  be  devoted  to  them,  and  every  district  will  have  its  eminent 
citizens  engaged  in  the  various  pursuits  of  life.  In  the  race  for  distinction 
it  is  satisfactory  to  see  how  few  desert  the  ranks  of  legitimate  pursuits, 
as  governed  by  honor,  integrity,  and  truth,  to  enter  upon  the  fields 
of  empiricism.  Lawyers  and  military  men  seldom  forget  the  dignity  of 
their  profession  ;  few  regular  physicians  become  charlatans  by  compound- 
ing secret  medicines,  tonics,  expectorants,  pectorals,  <fec.,  and  giving  them 
currency  by  advertising ;  and  few  clergymen,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
more  ignorant  sects,  are  so  degraded  and  venal  as  to  allow  themselves  to 
appear  in  print  as  certifiers  to  the  efficacy  of  such  nostrums. 

As  matters  of  practical  utility  are  always  most  prominent  in  the  view 
of  the  public,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  ever  be  many  who  will  devote 
themselves  to  those  pursuits,  the  utility  of  which  is  not  immediately  ob- 
vious, and  which  cannot  be  properly  appreciated  by  the  world  at  large  ; 
so  that  such  persons  will  always  be  much  rarer  than  the  wants  of  an 
advancing  civilization  require,  and  when  they  arise,  it  becomes  useful  to 
give  such  a  record  of  their  progress  as  may  serve  as  an  example  to 
others. 

In  looking  for  sources  of  amusement  or  employment,  through  mental 
exertion  and  a  continuation  of  collegiate  studies,  a  vast  amount  of  labor 
must  be  done  before  an  impression  can  be  made,  where  there  is  so  much 
that  is  of  the  first  excellence.  A  student  must  be  a  diligent  mathemati- 
cian, Avho  is  able  to  make  material  additions  to  the  mass  of  brilliant 
results  which  have  been  accumulated  ;  and  it  may  be  deemed  a  hopeless 
task  in  the  great  majority  of  college  graduates  to  make  a  decided  im- 
provement upon  their  age  by  their  proficiency  in  classical  criticism,  when 
few  of  their  instructors  are  capable  of  doing  it. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  another  avenue  to  distinction  and  useful- 
ness in  the  investigation  of  the  various  branches  of  natural  science,  but 
unfortunately  they  have,  as  yet,  an  insecure  place  in  our  educational 
institutions,  modelled  upon  those  of  England,  rather  than  those  of  France 
and  Germany,  so  that  when  these  sciences  are  taught,  they  are,  in  most 
cases,  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  never  been  accustomed  to 
original  research,  and  who  are  consequently  incompetent  to  direct  students 
in  the  mode  of  making  oriofinal  investigations.  To  this  condition  of  the 
natural  sciences  there  are  some  honorable  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cambridge  (in  the  United  States),  with  Professors  Agassiz  and  Gray  ; 
Amherst,  with  President  Hitchcock  and  Professor  Adams ;  Yale,  with 
Professors  Silliinan  and  Dana  ;  Mercersburg,  with  Professor  T.  C.  Porter  ; 
and  formerly  Carlisle,  Pa.,  under  Professor  S.  F.  Baird,  now  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  The  University  of  Alabama  has  an  excellent  naturalist 
in  Professor  M.  Tuomey  ;  Tennessee  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a 
Froost ;  and  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point,  is 
favored  by  the  presence  of  Professor  Bailey,  although  his  course  of  in- 
struction is  unfortunately  limited  to  little  more  than  a  chemical  course. 

It  has  resulted  from  this  condition  of  natural  science  that  the  greater 
part  of  its  cultivators  in  this  country,  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
and  conferred  honor  upon  their  country,  have  not  been  indebted  to  the 
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institutions  in  Avhich  they  obtained  their  "  education,"  and  their  advance- 
ment has  often  been  in  spite  of  the  clogs  which  are  imposed  upon  the 
mind  by  a  training  in  which  no  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  organized  matter.  A  number  of  the  best  American  naturahsts 
studied  medicine,  and  they  there  have  labored  under  similar  difficulties  ; 
comparative  anatomy,  zoology,  and  botany  not  being  taught  in  American 
medical  schools,  which,  with  other  defects,  drives  those  students  to  Europe 
who  wish  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  profession,  and  can  atford 
the  expense.  This  is  unfortunate  on  account  of  the  field  for  usefulness 
and  distinction  presented  by  the  wide  geographical  range  occupied  by 
physicians,  and  presenting  many  dormant  discoveries  in  geology,  zoology, 
botany,  and  meteorolgy. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Pennsylvania  received 
accessions  to  its  population  from  Germany,  the  stream  of  which  con- 
tinued to  flow  for  nearly  a  century,  or  until  the  Western  States  presented 
a  new  scene  of  colonization.  The  views,  habits,  and  language  of  these 
immigrants  caused  them  to  form  colonies  which  did  not  differ  from  sec- 
tions of  Germany.  The  colonial  government  became  disatiected  towards 
them  in  1729,  chieflv  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  their  own  Ian- 
guage.  They,  however,  disregarded  these  prejudices,  acquired  land, 
which  they  put  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  until,  through  their  superior 
industry  and  economy,  they  finally  became  the  possessors  of  the  property 
first  settled  by  the  Irish  of  Scotch  extraction,  and  other  immigrants 
speaking  English.  Their  newspapers  make  them  acquainted  with  cur- 
rent events,  and  the  politics  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  country,  and 
there  is  a  German  edition  of  the  laws  published  by  State  authority ;  and 
as  their  political  wants  are  not  modified  by  the  language  they  speak,  a 
community  of  interest  unites  them  in  a  homogeneous  body  with  their 
fellow-citizens.  Their  names  are  found  gradually  appearing  before  the 
public,  from  the  date  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  1808  Simon  Snyder,  a 
native  of  Lancaster  county,  was  elected  the  first  Germanic  governor. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  of  Swiss-German  extraction,  the  former  on 
the  fathers  side.  He  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  (a  mile 
below  Bainbridge,  and  ten  miles  above  Columbia,  Lancaster  county, 
Penn.sylvania),  on  a  property  improved  by  his  grandfather,  who  built  a 
substantial  flour  mill,  which  bears  the  inscription,  "  Erbauet  bei  John 
Haldeman  6z  Maria  Haldeman,  1*790."  This  came  into  the  possession 
of  his  father,  Henry  Haldeman,  who  married  Frances  Steman,  and  they 
had  seven  sons,  of  whom  our  subject  was  the  oldest.  His  great-grand- 
father, Jacob,  was  a  farmer,  and  in  17*75  he  was  one  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety  which  took  action  in  the  affairs  which  led  to  the  American 
revolution  ;  and  his  grandfather,  John,  had  been  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  when  it  sat  at  Philadelphia. 

The  early  life  of  our  subject  was  that  of  one  of  a  rural  population  in  a 
farming  district,  the  intervals  of  going  to  school  being  employed  in  the 
usual  labors  of  farmers'  boys.  The  school  teacher  of  those  days  was 
deemed  the  best  who  had  the  finest  chirography,  and  the  education  of 
the  rural  schools  was  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Grammar  and  geography  were  not  taught ;  the  "  modern  languages"  were 
alone  learned,  namely,  the  English  and  German,  which  constituted  the 
vernacular  of  the  pupils,  of  whom  the  Germanic  portion  predominated. 
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His  father's  mill  and  distillery  furnished  freight,  which  was  floated  in 
arks  to  Port  Deposit,  and  shipped  thence  to  Baltimore  by  the  sailing 
vessels  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  passage,  on  account  of  the  nu- 
merous rapids  of  the  Susquehanna,  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  notwith- 
standing the  employment  of  skilful  ]3iiots,  arks  and  rafts  were  frequently 
wrecked,  and  lives  lost.  The  subject  of  this  memoir,  or  one  of  his 
brothers,  sometimes  accompanied  tlie  cargo  to  Port  Deposit  or  Balti- 
more. In  the  former  case,  the  return  was  on  foot  by  a  path  winding 
along  the  hills  and  rocks  ;  and  this  forty  or  fifty  miles  was  accomplished 
in  a  day. 

This  part  of  Lancaster  county  was  occupied  by  the  aborigines  of  the 
Conoy  tribe,  and  various  relics  are  to  be  found  in  making  excavations. 
In  his  boyhood.  Professor  Haldeman  made  a  considerable  collection  of 
their  stone  hatchets,  arrowheads,  and  pipes,  and  an  early  visit  to  the  Lan- 
caster Museum  made  him  wish  to  be  able  to  stuff  birds — an  art  which 
was  taught  him  about  the  age  of  thirteen  by  a  travelHng  Methodist 
preacher. 

In  the  year  1826,  Professor  Haldeman  was  sent  to  a  boarding  school 
at  Harrisburg,  under  the  care  of  John  M.  Keagy,  M.D.,  who  relinquished 
the  medical  profession  to  devote  himself  to  education.  He  was  well 
educated,  and  the  first  to  introduce  improved  modes  of  education  at 
Harrisburg.  Dr.  Keagy  subsequently  had  the  charge  of  the  Friends' 
Academy  in  South  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia,  whence  he  was  elected  to 
the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in  Dickinson  College,  but  he  fell  into  a 
consumption  and  died  before  he  undertook  its  duties.  He  was  author 
of  the  "  Pestalozzian  Primer,"  and  an  introduction  to  the  American  edi- 
tion of  Oswald's  Etymological  Dictionary;  Philadelphia,  1840. 

At  Dr.  Keagy's  our  subject  studied  the  branches  usually  taught  in 
academies,  but  not  chemistry  or  natural  science.  There  were,  however, 
some  rich  specimens  on  a  shelf  in  one  of  the  school  rooms,  and  soon 
after  his  arrival  a  fellow-pupil  showed  that  limestone  might  be  disin- 
tegrated by  the  application  of  nitric  acid,  and  explained  the  fact  of  the 
effervescence  being  due  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  About  this 
lime  his  attention  was  attracted  by  some  fossils  which  he  found  upon 
the  mountains  north  of  Harrisburg,  and  which  were  added  to  his  cabi- 
net of  aboriginal  relics. 

"Whilst  at  Harrisburg  he  frequently  visited  his  uncle,  Jacob  M.  Halde- 
man, who  had  an  iron  forge  in  the  country,  and  is  now  an  influential 
citizen  of  Harrisburg.  From  Harrisburg  he  was  sent  to  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, of  which  his  uncle  was  a  trustee.  Here  he  remained  until  1830, 
acquiring,  under  Professor  Spencer,  such  a  disgust  for  the  classics,  that 
he  induced  his  father  to  allow  him  to  quit  the  college.  The  failure  to 
give  a  classical  education  to  the  oldest  son  prevented  his  father  from 
renewing  the  attempt  with  the  remainder,  most  of  whom  were  taught 
by  Mr.  John  Beck,  at  the  Moravian  settlement  of  Litiz,  in  the  female 
academy  of  which  their  mother  and  most  of  their  female  relatives  were 
educated. 

The  classical  studies  thus  abruptly  terminated  were  not  resumed  for 
eifht  or  ten  vears,  when  a  knowledge  of  them  was  found  necessary  to 
an  eflScient  study  of  natural  science.  The  result  of  this  resumption  is 
seen  first  in  his   Historv  of  the  Freshwater  Univalve  Mollusca  of  the 
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United  States  (the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  1840),  in  which 
the  characters  of  the  species  are  given  in  Latin  ;  and  studies  in  the  Hne 
of  Hucfuistic  ethnology  have  continued  to  keep  them  in  view.  Whether 
the  inaptitude  at  college  to  study  Greek  and  Latin  was  the  fault  of  pro- ' 
fessor  or  pupil  is  scarcely  worth  inquiring,  if  it  could  be  ascertained  ; 
but,  whilst  the  success  of  the  pupil  was  about  equal  to  that  of  his  class- 
mates, he,  with  one  or  two  of  them,  voluntarily  undertook  the  additional 
study  of  French  and  music.  One  of  the  students  in  Greek  had  a  key 
to  the  exercises  in  false  syntax,  and  to  allay  any  suspicion  that  might 
arise  from  the  superior  accuracy  of  his  versions,  he  took  the  precaution 
to  insert  a  few  errors.  But  what  was  his  surprise  to  find  some  of  these 
intentional  errors  passed  over  as  correct,  whilst  portions  which  were 
transcribed  from  the  key  were  often  "  corrected  "  by  the  professor.  If 
the  incumbent  of  this  chair  was  acquainted  with  the  philological  facts 
and  illustrations  which  render  classical  studies  so  enticing  when  taught 
under  other  circumstances,  he  had  an  extraordinary  talent  in  keeping 
them  from  his  classes. 

Whilst  at  college  he  acquired  a  taste  for  chemistry  from  Professor 
H.  D.  Rogers,  who  subsequently  became  tlie  head  of  the  State  geological 
surveys  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  in  subsequent  years  he 
has  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  professor  of  mathematics 
and  political  economy,  Henry  Vethake,  now  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

He  has  never  regretted  his  relinquishment  of  collegiate  studies,  since 
it  prevented  him  from  becoming  entangled  with  metaphysics,  logic,  and 
those  literary  studies  which  have  been  developed  and  are  taught  by  a 
class  of  minds  in  which  impulse  is  mistaken  for  knowledge,  and  imagina- 
tion usurps  the  place  of  that  judgment  which  is  alone  capable  of  mak- 
ing investigations  beyond  the  beaten  track  of  the  ordinary  course  of  our 
systems  of  education,  and  which  the  cautious  investigations  of  natural 
science  seem  alone  capable  of  fostering.  At  any  rate,  when,  in  after 
vears,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  brought  the  habits  of  thought  formed 
by  scientific  culture  into  the  fields  which  the  old  school  cultivators  of 
classics  and  logic  had  had  in  charge  for  many  centuries,  he  was  able  to 
show  upon  what  a  superficial  foundation  some  of  their  cherished  notions 
were  founded. 

Returninsr  home  in  1830,  he  assisted  his  father  there  and  at  Chikis- 
walungo,  a  property  and  water-power  on  the  Susquehanna,  two  miles 
above  Columbia,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  at  first  in  partnership 
with  his  father  in  the  lumber  and  saw-mill  business  ;  and  afterwards, 
in  partnershi))  with  two  brothers,  in  manufacturing  iron,  in  which  he  still 
continues.  When  engaged  in  the  former,  besides  making  the  purchases 
of  timber  and  the  contracts  for  the  sales,  and  keeping  the  accounts,  it 
was  often  necessary  to  aid  in  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  works.  Here  he 
and  the  laborers  were  boarded  in  the  same  house,  and  at  the  same  table, 
and  his  intercourse  with  this  class  of  society  convinced  him  that  there  is 
but  little  difi'erence  in  the  amount  of  common  sense,  judgment,  and  super- 
ficiality among  the  difi'erent  classes  of  society,  and  that  the  amount  of 
knowledge  differs  more  in  kind  than  in  degree.  Subsequently  married 
workmen  were  preferred,  and  a  set  of  comfortable  two-story  houses  was 
erected  for  their  accommodation. 
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Soon  after  his  return  from  college  he  commenced  the  study  of  botany 
in  a  desultory  manner,  but  never  made  much  progress,  and  his  collection 
of  plants  is  now  deposited  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Whilst  at  col- 
lege he  subscribed  for  the  New  York  Mirror,  to  which  lie  afterwards 
added  the  Knickerbocker,  Foreign  Quarterly,  and  Westminster  Review. 
He  read  perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen  novels,  including  two  of  Scott's,  two  or 
three  of  Cooper's,  and  the  same  number  of  Bulwer's,  taking  no  interest  in 
history  or  poetry.  He  became  a  subscriber  to  Make  Brun's  Geography, 
certain  portions  of  which  tended  to  foster  a  taste  for  natural  science.  He 
attended  somewhat  to  chemistry,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  set  of  apparatus 
and  chemicals,  and  his  business  ofKce  contained  some  minerals ;  but  on 
the  whole  the  four  years  from  1830  to  1834  cannot  be  considered  to  have 
been  turned  to  any  profitable  account,  business  in  some  measure  pre- 
venting regular  application,  whilst  a  habit  and  mode  of  study  had  not 
been  formed. 

The  first  article  he  ever  published  was  a  short  newspaper  account  of 
some  Indian  relics  found  in  digging  the  Pennsylvania  canal ;  and  in  1835, 
when  the  "  Moon  Hoax"  appeared,  he  published  a  refutation  of  it  based 
upon  the  incorrect  principles  of  natural  philosophy  which  characterized 
it.  He  now  paid  some  attention  to  English  lexicography,  and  in  1 838-40 
furnished  Noah  Webster  with  various  words  and  definitions,  for  some  of 
which  he  is  credited.  He  became  a  purist  in  pronunciation,  following 
the  rules  of  the  orthoepists,  but  he  subsequently  found  that  those  who 
had  written  upon  the  subject,  from  Johnson  to  Walker,  and  the  actors, 
were  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  speech  upon  wlHch  variations  in  pronuncia- 
tion depend,  and  he  saw  that  their  eflbrts  were  chiefly  directed  to  make 
the  pronunciation  correspond  with  an  orthography  which  was  at  no  time 
an  exact  representation  of  any  dialect  of  English.  Thus  the  French  ter- 
minations ance  and  ence  are  identical  in  speech,  and  were  introduced  by 
those  who  knew  this,  and  used  them  as  identical,  pronouncing  neither  as 
written,  yet  mere  spellers  fancy  that  the  former  is  to  be  read  as  in  answer 
and  the  latter  as  in  ensign,  although  a  half  hour's  conversation  with  na- 
tural speakers  would  convince  them  of  their  error  ;  and  many  similar  ex- 
amples might  be  cited.  Unfortunately,  as  he  remarks  in  his  Latin  Pro- 
nunciation, •'  when  an  unusual  sound,  or  a  sound  used  in  a  mode  to 
which  we  have  not  been  accustomed,  oft'ends  our  prejudices,  we  are  apt 
to  persuade  ourselves  that  our  taste  alone  has  been  ofl'ended." 

About  the  year  1834  Professor  Haldeman  commenced  a  more  serious 
attention  to  geolog}%  and  as  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  was  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  that  of  mineralogy,  and  anatomy  to  that  of  palaiontology,  in 
the  winter  of  1833-4  he  entered  the  classes  of  anatomy  and  chenjistry  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  under  Profes- 
sors Horner  and  Hare,  dissecting  under  L)r.  Hopkinson.  During  the  same 
winter  four  hours  a  day  were  given  to  the  French  language  under  M. 
Delacroix.  The  succeeding  winter  he  and  his  brother,  Dr.  E.  Haldeman 
(afterwards  his  business  partner),  entered  the  laboratory  of  Professor  J. 
C.  Booth,  to  learn  analytical  chemistry,  this  chemist  having  recently  re- 
turned from  Germany,  where  he  had  been  under  the  tuition  of  Wohler. 
Professors  J.  F.  Frazer  and  R.  E.  Fiogers,  both  now  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  were  with  Mr.  Booth  at  the  time. 

In  1835,  in  connexion  with  the  Hon.  O.  B.  Trego  (to  whom  as  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Legislature,  Pennsylvania  owes  its  geological  survey),  he  be- 
came an  assistant  in  the  geological  survey  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1836 
he  (as  well  as  Professor  Trego)  held  a  similar  place  in  Pennsylvania  un- 
der Professor  Rogers.  In  the  former  he  surveyed  the  '  marl'  or  green  sand 
region,  whilst  in  the  latter  he  investigated  parts  of  twelve  counties,  mostly 
east  of  the  Alleghanies,  between  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna,  a  part 
of  Perry  and  Franklin  counties,  determining  the  relations  of  the  silicious 
rock  forming  the  oldest  stratified  rock  above  the  gneiss.  The  cave  on 
the  Swetafadescribed  in  the  American  edition  of  Guthrie's  Geography 
(1795),  as  known  thirty  years  previously,  was  frequently  visited  by  the 
curious,  but  its  principal  passage  was  not  known  until  Professor  Halde- 
man  visited  it,  when  he  discovered  a  small  opening  in  the  upper  wall, 
and  upon  climbing  to  it  he  crept  in  and  found  with  the  aid  of  a  light 
that  it  opened  into  a  spacious  passage,  into  which  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
scend by  means  of  a  rope.  This  was  procured  and  the  passage  entered, 
when  every  stalactite  and  stalagmite  was  found  unbroken.  Among  other 
work  done  was  the  survey  of  the  strata  of  the  mountains  above  Harris- 
burg,  and  the  true  relations  of  the  strata  of  the  valley  of  elevation  on  the 
Susquehanna  at  Georgetown  in  Northumberland  county. 

As  fossil  organic  remains  are  of  great  importance  in  the  study  of 
geology,  and  as  the  shells  of  the  mollusca  form  a  prominent  and  distinct 
part  of  fossils,  it  became  necessary  to  connect  the  study  of  these  with  that 
of  recent  species,  which  led  him  to  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  recent 
and  fossil  conchology,  of  each  of  which  he  accumulated  cabinets. 

In  1835  he  married  Mary  A.  Hough,  who  had  gone  to  the  same  coun- 
ty school  with  him  until  she  was  sent  to  the  Moravian  schools  of  Litiz 
and  Bethlehem.  She  has  seconded  his  scientific  eftbrts,  entertained  his 
friends,  and  educated  her  family  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  are 
not  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  vicinity.  With  a  pleasant  home,  a  select 
library,  and  natural  history  collections,  besides  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  his  business  affairs,  it  became  more  convenient  to  investigate  at  home 
the  materials  which  had  been  collected. 

In  1836  there  seemed  to  be  a  taste  abroad  for  scientific  improvement, 
and  lyceums  were  formed  in  most  of  the  towns  of  a  considerable  size. 
Libraries  and  collections  were  formed,  lectures  delivered,  and  in  some 
cases  halls  erected.  Professor  Halderaan  took  great  interest  in  these, 
aiding  them  in  various  ways,  and  lecturing  on  scientific  subjects  in  dif- 
ferent towns  where  they  were  established.  But  it  became  evident  in  a 
few  years  that  the  taste  for  improvement  was  a  mere  love  of  novelty,  the 
lyceum  system  proving  nearly  an  entire  failure,  leaving  little  more  to  its 
friends  than  the  satisfaction  of  having  made  a  noble  attempt  which  those 
for  whom  it  was  made  were  not  able  to  appreciate.  The  attention  of  a 
few  was  however  turned  to  science  through  the  lyceum  system,  and  their 
influence  has  been  indirectly  felt  in  an  improved  course  of  instruction'  in 
schools,  and  even  in  colleges. 

In  1838-9  he  was  interested  in  politics,  and  wrote  a  good  deal  for  the 
press  on  the  democratic  side,  which  was  much  in  the  minority  in  his 
county.  In  1838  his  name  was  placed  upon  the  legislative  ticket  of  this 
party,  and  ran  considerably  in  advance  of  the  other  names  on  the  ticket. 
To  his  business  that  of  manufacturing  iron  was  added,  and  in  connection 
with  his  father  and  brother  he  upheld  Polk  and  opposed  the  tariff"  of 
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1842,  althougli  the  hack  politicians  of  his  party  falsely  represented  Mr. 
Polk  as  being  in  favor  of  it.  His  father  frequently  addressed  public 
meetings  on  the  subject,  stating  his  facts  in  plain  and  forcible  language, 
freely  using  the  Pennsylvania  dialect  of  German  in  his  illustrations.  Af- 
ter the  election,  the  principal  democratic  editor  in  Washington  made 
his  paper  the  vehicle  for  a  continued  stream  of  abuse  against  iron  manu- 
facturers, threatening  them  with  the  removal  of  all  duties,  in  case  they 
should  ask  for  any  modification  of  the  tarift'.  But  the  time  soon  came 
round  when  the  same  editor  was  seen  extending  the  tattered  hat  of  cha- 
rity to  Congress  that  he  might  be  relieved  of  a  bargain  of  his  own  making. 
Even  the  great  Calhoun  was  in  favor  of  the  partial  legislation  of  admit- 
ting railroad  iron  duty  free,  which  the  broader  views  of  Buchanan  caused 
him  to  oppose  as  a  mere  protectionist  scheme  in  aid  of  special  inter- 
ests. 

Whilst  Professor  Haldeman  opposed  the  tariff  of  1842,  he  advocated 
a  specific  duty  on  iron,  because,  in  an  article  whose  intrinsic  value  varies 
but  little,  the  appreciating  duty,  when  the  price  rose,  would  make  its 
use  onerous  to  the  consumer,  and  when  the  price  became  low,  the  govern- 
ment would  not  get  the  amount  of  revenue  such  an  article  should  furnish, 
and  the  evils  of  fluctuation  would  continue  as  long  as  the  guardians  of 
the  Constitution  would  permit  the  currency  to  be  tampered  with  by  the 
bills  of  credit  (authorized  by  State  Legislatures)  which  form  the  great 
barrier  to  commercial  intercourse.  Professor  Haldeman  avoided  iron 
conventions,  and  never  signed  a  petition  to  Congress  on  the  subject,  al- 
though for  about  three  years  the  business  was  in  such  a  condition  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  the  ruin  of  all  concerned  would  not  be  the  result. 
Notwithstandinof  that  such  circumstances  are  unfavorable  to  mental  ex- 
crtion  in  the  line  of  scientific  investigation,  the  researches  continued,  and 
various  papers  were  published  during  this  period.  If  these  display  any 
evidence  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  under  which  ihey  were  produced, 
it  is  perhaps  apparent  in  the  depreciating  and  in  some  measure  censorious 
stvle  of  his  work  on  Latin  Pronunciation. 

He  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science 
in  1837,  and  was  known  there  chiefly  as  a  conchologist.  His  residence 
on  the  Susquehanna  had  (caused  him  to  study  the  habits  of  the  fresh- 
water univalve  shells  in  a  living  condition,  and  although  he  had  not  up 
to  this  time  studied  with  a  view  of  publication,  his  fellow-members  in- 
duced him  to  undertake  their  history,  and  after  a  somewhat  desultory 
study  of  several  years,  he  determined  to  commence  such  a  work,  which 
appeared  in  1840. 

In  glancing  over  the  list  of  his  publications,  those  acquainted  with  the 
difficulties  of  scientific  research,  and  the  time  required  to  make  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  bibliography  and  condition  of  any  science  (which  must 
be  known  before  an  attempt  can  be  made  to  add  to  such  a  science),  and 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  known  materials  are  usually  scattered 
through  books  and  periodicals  printed  in  various  countries  and  languages, 
the  conviction  must  arise  that  in  this  case  there  has  been  a  great  waste 
of  time,  because  one  branch  of  science  after  another  has  been  given  up, 
after  the  preliminary  drudgery  of  preparation  had  been  accomplished, 
so  that  nothing  would  remain  to  those  competent  to  investigate,  but  to 
add  new  discoveries  to  what  was  already  known. 
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The  cause  of  this  was  a  distrust  of  his  ability  to  compete  with  others 
in  the  walks  of  science,  and  when  he  found  that  the  various  State  geological 
surveys  called  forth  a  corps  of  chemists,  fossilists  and  geologists,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  branches  where,  whilst  there  was  likely  to  be  less  com- 
petition, there  would  be  a  wide  field  for  adding  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge.  In  addition  to  this,  wishing  to  see  the  science  of  the  country 
flourish  in  all  its  branches,  he  was  the  more  willing  to  investigate  those 
fields  which  most  required  investigation ;  and  by  a  curious  mental  process 
the  reasons  which  prevented  him  from  competing  with  others  in  com- 
paratively easy  fields,  led  him  to  turn  his  mind  to  some  of  those,  the 
difticulty  and  obscurity  of  which  gave  them  but  few  investigators.  Cor- 
rect methods  of  investigation  insured  success,  and  success  gave  confidence, 
so  that  in  the  end  he  shrunk  fiora  no  field  of  investigation  in  which  his 
tastes  led  him  to  take  an  interest. 

In  attempting  to  prepare  the  conchological  work  alluded  to,  it  was  re- 
solved to  figure  the  prominent  varieties  of  each  species  so  that  its  limit  of 
variation  might  be  known.  When  the  specimens  to  be  drawn  and  en- 
graved were  selected,  they  were  gummed  to  a  cord  in  the  desired  posi- 
tion, and  then  given  to  the  artist  to  be  drawn.  Any  defects  in  the  draw- 
ing were  then  corrected,  and  the  engraving  made.  As,  however,  the 
author  seldom  saw  the  artist,  he  could  not  give  that  close  attention  which 
such  an  undertaking  required,  so  that  some  of  the  plates  did  not  come 
up  to  his  idea  of  what  the  pictorial  representation  of  shells  should  be. 
This  work  has  met  the  approbation  of  the  scientific  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  Some  of  the  plates  have  been  copied  in  the  magnificent 
li lustra  lions  Conchyologiques  of  Dr.  Chenu,  published  in  Paris,  and  these 
copied  figures  are  not  equal  to  those  in  the  original  work.  After  pub- 
lication, the  copperplates  were  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Science. 

His  "  Enumeration  of  the  Freshwater  IdoUusca,  common  to  Europe  and 
America,"  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  American  Scientific  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  it  he  discusses  the  theoretical  views  of  species,  and 
attempts  to  show  the  inconclusiveness  of  seme  of  the  views  advanced  in 
Lyell's  Geology. 

In  continuation  of  his  work  on  freshwater  shells,  he  published  in  Paris, 
in  1847,  his  Monorira2')hie  du  Genre  Leptoxis  (Anculosa),  in  the  Illustra- 
tions Conchvclogiquesof  Dr.  Chenu  (surgeon  in  the  French  army),  "with 
the  collaboration  of  the  principal  French  and  foreign  conchologists.''  This 
was  done  because  the  reproduction  of  his  plates  in  that  work  (to  which 
he  had  not  the  least  objection)  seemed  a  waste  of  material,  as  it  would 
give,  so  to  speak,  two  editions  of  his  work,  and  this  waste  would  be  pre- 
vented by  sending  the  original  to  France.  This  also  reduced  the  expense 
of  his  own,  which  fell  short  of  paying  for  itself  about  a  thousand  dollars, 
although,  if  the  plates  had  been  done  in  lithography,  and  less  care 
bestowed  upon  the  whole,  it  would  have  paid  its  expenses.  The  original 
specimens  of  the  American  portion  of  the  work  will  be  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Science,  for  future  verification,  but  this  unfortunately 
cannot  be  done  with  those  of  the  French  portion  (although  they  consti- 
tute one  of  the  finest  sets  of  specimens  ever  made  to  illustrate  a  genus), 
as  they  were  sent  abroad  to  verify  the  French  work  at  the  place  of  pub- 
lication. 
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He  has  been,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  collecting  materials  for  an 
illustrated  history  of  the  varieties  of  the  variable  genus  Unio,  which 
would  be  his  most  important  conchological  undertaking  on  account  of  the 
bearings  of  the  questions  involved  upon  the  entire  range  of  natural 
science  ;  but  as  its  publication  would  involve  the  loss  of  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  see  the  light, 
at  least  under  circumstances  which  will  preserve  the  specimens  to  the 
country. 

After  the  death  of  Say,  in  1834,  descriptive  entomology  lay  almost 
dormant  in  the  United  States  for  nearly  ten  years,  when  a  new  set  of 
investigators  appeared.  Among  these  was  Prof.  Hakleman,  who  in  1843 
commenced  a  series  of  papers  on  the  subject,  so  that  during  the  last  ten 
years  entomology  has  received  the  place  in  the  records  of  American 
science  which  its  importance  merits.  The  investigations  of  Prof,  llalde- 
man  have  added  many  new  species  and  facts  to  the  science  in  various  orders. 
His  last  published  contribution  is  an  account  of  the  insects  collected  in 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  by  Captain  Howard  Stansbury, 
and  published  in  the  Senate's  edition  of  the  "  Exploration"  of  this  ener- 
getic and  competent  officer.  This  paper  included  descriptions  of  some 
interesting  species  collected  by  his  brother,  Lt.  Horace  Haldeman,  U.  S. 
A.,  on  the  western  frontier  of  Texas.  Among  these  were  three  species  of 
the  Brazilian  genus  Labidus,  the  first  of  the  genus  found  in  North 
America. 

The  summer  of  1838  was  devoted  to  collecting,  describing,  and  mak- 
ing drawings  of  the  fish  of  the  Susquehanna,  a  labor  which  was  not 
resumed  again,  nor  were  the  materials  put  in  a  form  for  publication. 
He  made  out  various  lists  of  species,  with  reference  to  the  places  where 
desciiptions  of  them  were  to  be  found,  and  abstracts  of  authors  were 
made,  to  aid  in  preventing  him  from  reproducing  the  discoveries  of 
others  as  new — an  accident  to  which  all  are  liable,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  Thus  a  naturalist,  a  few  years  ago,  described 
before  a  learned  society  the  organs  of  sound  in  the  cicada  (commonly 
called  locust),  although  it  had  been  described  in  the  finely  illustrated 
work  of  Casserius,  Dc  Vocis  Auditusque  Organis  Historia  Anatomicd, 
published  at  Ferrara  in  the  year  1600. 

In  1842,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  Franklin  Institute  ; 
of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1851  ;  of  Ento- 
mology to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1852  ;  and  of 
Chemistry  and  Geology  (Prof.  Trego  having  resigned)  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1853. 

In  1861,  scientific  agriculture  received  an  impulse  in  Pennsylvania, 
through  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  previous  exertions  of  the 
local  societies.  A  State  agricultural  journal  was  called  for,  and  Prof.  Halde- 
man was  invited  to  edit  it,  or  at  least  to  aid  in  placing  it  upon  a  perma- 
nent basis.  Although  this  interfered  with  his  pursuits,  he  undertook 
the  labor  gratuitously.  In  this  periodical,  the  Farm  Journal,  he  had 
articles  on  noxious  insects  ;  reviews  of  books ;  exposures  of  false  science, 
like  that  of  the  book  called  "  Epoch  of  Creation  ;"  the  water-gas  scheme  ; 
irregularities  in  medical  practice  ;  advertised  medical  nostrums,  and  the 
ignorant  rabble  in  high  places  who  recommend  them.     He  also  advocated 
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the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  upon  grounds  which  we  give  in 
his  own  words  in  a  note.* 

The  natural  history  of  the  human  race  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  science,  and  language  is  a  principal  element  in  its  elucida- 
tion. Yet  amidst  the  multitude  of  works  upon  comparative  philology, 
the  minute  and  often  the  general  phases  of  articulate  speech,  those 
who  have  made  vocabularies  have  in  general  been  satisfied  with  a  crude 
representation  of  words,  often  taken  from  an  interpreter  who  gave  his 
own  improper  pronounciation,  and  omitted  parts  which  he  could  not 
reproduce  in  speech.  Thus  nasal  vowels  are  turned  into  consonants ;  five 
vowels  are  given  to  every  language  ;  vowels  are  mistaken  for  diphthongs, 
or  diphthongs  for  vowels  ;  languages  with  the  most  curious  sounds  are 
represented  in  print  as  if  their  pronunciation  contained  nothing  unusual ; 
and  to  crown  the  mass  of  absurdity,  of  two  recent  explorers  who  had 
the  best  facilities  for  personal  observation,  in  addition  to  government  pa- 
tronage, one  has  ventured  to  insult  the  learned  world  (as  well  as  those 
more  immediately  concerned),  by  encumbering  a  language  with  an 
orthography  founded  upon  that  of  English,  whilst  the  other  states  that 
he  heard  the  vowels  peculiar  to  French  and  German,  but  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  indicate  them  in  his  vocabularies.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
such  observers  give  no  indication  of  the  length  of  the  vowels  nor  the 
place  of  the  accent,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  them  according  to 
the  native  pronunciation. 

Prof.  Haldeman  devoted  himself  to  this  branch  of  inquiry,  chiefly  in 


*  Agriculture  being  more  important  than  all  other  branches  of  industry  com- 
bined, its  good  or  bad  condition  must  affect  tlie  welfare  of  the  country  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  fluctuations  of  any  other  industrial  pursuit.  It  is  there- 
fore important  that  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  should  be  taught  as  systemati- 
cally and  as  fully  as  in  Law  or  Medicine. 

When  those  who  are  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  are  disposed  to  give  their  sons  a  liberal  education,  they  have  no  resource 
but  to  send  them  to  institutions  where  more  attention  is  paid  to  literature  and 
the  studies  required  by  professional  students,  than  to  science ;  and  as  a  result, 
the  farmer's  son  soon  acquires  a  distaste  for  the  pursuits  of  his  father,  and  fancies 
he  may  have  a  genius  for  becoming  a  lawj-er,  doctor,  or  retailer  of  merchan- 
dise. This  accounts  for  the  number  of  professional  men  and  retailers  which 
swarm  in  every  town  of  any  size. 

This  evil  would  be  lessened  if  agricultural  colleges  were  established,  in  which 
this  and  collateral  branches  of  science  would  be  taught.  Let  agriculture  be 
understood  as  a  science,  and  it  takes  rank  as  a  profession,  with  all  the  dignity 
which  professional  pursuits  acquire  from  the  extent  to  which  they  give  employ- 
ment to  the  reasoning  faculties. 

A  college  of  this  kind  would  be  adapted  in  a  great  degree  to  the  higher  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  countrj' ;  and  as  it  would  be  frequented  by  many  students  who 
wish  to  have  a  more  practical  and  scientific  education  than  they  can  get  in  exclu- 
sively literary  institutions,  these  would  be  compelled  to  modify  or  extend  their 
course  of  instruction.  The  result  would  be  a  rise  in  the  general  standard  of 
education,  so  that  agricultural  colleges  would  be  the  final  triumph  of  our  edu- 
cational system. 

The  information  disseminated  by  these  institutions  would  have  a  tendency  to 
advance  the  general  standard  of  education,  and  its  influence  would  be  very 
beneficial,  even  in  the  case  of  those  students  who  would  not  become  practical 
agriculturists  after  completing  their  course ;  as  they  would  be  able  to  discuss 
and  explain  the  various  subjects  which  are  continually  presenting  themselves  in 
an  agricultural  community. — Farm  Journal,  February,  1852. 
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reference  to  the  indigenous  languages  of  this  country.  In  studying  the 
variations  of  speech,  he  referred  them  to  the  organs  which  form  them 
(rejectiug  the  old  arrangement  which  made  a  class  of  liquids  out  of  I, 
w,  n,  r,  and  semi-vowels  out  of  w  and  y),  placing  w  with  J9,  &c.,  as  a  labia), 
and  y  with  c  (cay)  and  g  (gay)  as  a  guttural.  Worked  out  in  its 
details,  this  gave  a  system  of  affinities  which  places  the  study  of  words 
upon  a  philosophical  basis,  and  enables  the  inquirer  to  discover  etymo- 
logies which  the  best  instructed  lexicographers  were  unable  to  work  out ; 
and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  phases  of  speech  being  founded  upon 
the  nature  of  the  organs  themselves,  they  have  been  verified  upon  the 
most  dissimilar  languages. 

These  inquiries  brought  to  light  various  sounds  not  previously  recog- 
nised in  human  speech,  of  one  or  two  of  which  no  other  observer,  not  a 
native,  has  been  able  to  acquire  the  pronunciation.  Contrary  to  the 
general  opinion,  he  regards  the  Arabic  kha  as  distinct  from  the  Greek 
cA?",  and  this  kha,  together  with  the  Arabic  parf,  gof,  and  ain,  he  disco- 
vered for  the  first  time  in  the  languages  of  the  American  Indians  Whilst 
these  researches  were  going  on,  he  studied  Pitman's  excellent  system  of 
phonography,  and  sent  various  communications  on  the  English  language 
to  the  phonetic  periodicals.  Meeting  with  various  vocal  phenomena 
which  could  not  be  represented  by  the  Roman  alphabet,  and  finding  that 
those  who  had  occasion  to  use  it  did  not  agree  with  each  other  in  their 
mode  of  assigning  powers  to  the  various  letters,  he  felt  compehed  to 
review  the  entire  ground  of  alphabetic  representation,  that  he  might  adopt 
a  notation  w-hich  could  meet  the  views  of  the  learned  of  all  countries;  and 
he  was  the  more  anxious  to  enter  upon  this  investigation,  since  a  large 
body  of  spelling  reformers  in  England  were  attempting  to  palm  an  alpha- 
bet not  only  upon  their  own,  but  upon  the  entire  European  public,  based 
upon  the  perversions  and  barbarisms  of  English  orthography. 

The  alphabet  of  the  learned  John  Pickering  had  been  widely  spread  by 
missionaries,  and  maybe  considered  as  founded  in  the  main  upon  correct 
principles,  its  defects  being  its  want  of  fulness,  and  its  construction  being 
in  part  at  variance  with  the  Latin  alphabet  upon  which  it  is  based. 

His  own  wants,  in  addition  to  this  condition  of  the  alphabetic  question, 
caused  him  to  conclude  that  if  the  original  powers  of  the  Latin  letters 
were  allowed  to  be  departed  from,  to  accommodate  the  perversions  of  the 
readers,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  concessions  which  would  be  required 
by  different  nations ;  and  to  prevent  such  a  result,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  assign  to  each  letter  the  power  it  was  made  to  represent ;  make  no  con- 
cessions to  perverted  powers  ;  and  provide  new  or  modified  characters  for 
the  elements  which  have  never  had  special  representatives.  The  operation 
of  these  rules  would  be  that  those  languages  in  which  the  orthography  had 
been  preserved  purest,  would  have  to  make  the  fewest  alterations  in  coming 
to  a  uniform  standard,  whilst  those  would  have  to  go  the  farthest  in  a 
return  to  the  truth,  who  had  departed  from  it  the  most.  With  such 
views  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation  of  the  Romans, 
with  the  aid  of  such  materials  as  might  be  suggested.  Scholars  of  various 
nations  had  attempted  the  investigation  during  the  last  three  centuries, 
and  although  they  agreed  on  many,  perhaps  most  points,  there  were  still 
discrepancies,  in  part  due  to  the  native  language  of  the  disputants,  many 
giving  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  to  their  own  vernacular.     Hence  there  were 
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various  unsettled  points,  and  in  a  few  cases,  as  the  sequel  proved,  the 
truth  lay  where  neither  side  suspected  it  to  be.  The  ancient  writers 
wrote  so  extensively  upon  the  subject,  that  not  fewer  than  fifty  of  them 
have  been  quoted  upon  various  points  of  pronunciation  ;  but  unfortunately, 
transcribers  gave  them  "dift'erent  readings"  to  accommodate  their  own 
prejudices,  and  being  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  philosophical 
characteristics  of  speech,  some  of  the  most  explicit  descriptions  of  the  an- 
cients were  perverted  or  misunderstood.  All  that  could  be  done,  there- 
fore, was  supposed  to  have  been  accomplished,  and  scholars  were  content 
to  believe  that  the  subject  had  been  exhausted. 

He  had  long  advocated  a  more  European  mode  of  pronouncing  Latin 
(using  it  in  the  scientific  names  mentioned  in  his  natural  history  lectures), 
and  had  expressed  a  wish  that  the  subject  should  be  investigated  anew  ; 
but  he  found  so  much  apathy  among  those  to  whom  it  rightly  belonged, 
that  he  feared  his  investigations  would  not  receive  the  attention  which 
the  subject  deserved,  and  he  therefore  addressed  his  book,  not  to  the 
learned,  nor  even  to  the  public  at  large,  but  to  "■students  in  language, 
law,  medicine,  zoology,  botany,  and  the  sciences  generally  in  which  Latin 
words  are  used,"  and  in  the  preface  it  is  stated  to  be  "  intended  for  the 
learner."  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  awaken  the  interest  of  stu- 
dents, and  the  humbler  grades  of  those  interested  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  to  allow  it  to  work  its  way  upwards  into  high  places,  rather  than  to 
allow  it  to  spread  from  a  quarter  where  it  might  be  received  with  cold- 
ness. It  was  indeed  "  not  intended  for  the  proficient"  in  the  first  instance, 
but  it  is  added,  "  who  may  he  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  subject;" 
such  an  acquaintance,  to  the  extent  treated  of  in  this  volume,  being  quite 
a  matter  of  presumption. 

In  the  "  Elements  of  Latin  Pronunciation,"  especially  in  the  remarks 
on  quantity  and  accent,  the  gross  errors  of  modern  grammarians  are 
animadverted  upon  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  a  reader  to  suppose  that 
the  author  expected  a  controversy  with  some  of  those  who  might  hold 
adverse  opinions.  But  the  result  showed  that  the  book  need  not  have 
been  addressed  to  a  special  class.  As  far  as  we  have  observed  them,  the 
reviews  have  given  their  sanction  to  the  principles  promulgated,  and  such 
care  has  been  taken  to  keep  clear  of  local  influences,  that  the  vernacular 
of  the  author  could  not  be  determined  from  any  concessions  he  makes  to 
it.  The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1851,  states  that  it  is 
"the  fruit  of  large  study,  of  rare  research,  and  of  an  ingenious  aptitude 
and  sagacity  in  the  higher  walks  of  philology,  most  unhappily  infrequent 
in  American  scholarship."  And  further,  that  "as  a  contribution  to  real 
philology,  it  is  certainly  the  most  substantial  production  in  an  unpre- 
tending form  that  has  ever  issued  from  the  Ameiiean  press." 

Te  Evangelical  Revieio  ^ay?, :  "This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  this  branch  of  comparative  philology  that 
has  ever  been  published  by  an  American  scholar.  Though  very  brief  in 
its  compass  and  unpretending  in  its  claims,  and  restricted  to  a  single 
branch  of  the  subject,  it  does  much  towards  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
science  of  comparative  philology  upon  a  safe  basis.  .  .  .  His  lectures 
upon  the  structure  of  language  before  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington last  winter,  have  been  spoken  of  by  the  highest  authority  as  no 
ordinary  productions." 
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Brownsoii's  Review  for  July,  1851,  thinks  it  a  liappy  circumstance 
"that  the  subject  of  Latin  pronunciation  should  have  eugaged  the  atten- 
tion of  a  physical  inquirer.  'Scholars'  have  always  contined  themselves 
to  what  may  be  called  merely  historical  materials — the  incidental  testi- 
monies of  the  ancient  classical  authors,  the  statements  of  the  ancient 
grammarians,  inscriptions,  (ire.  But  in  many  cases  the  use  of  these  materi- 
als produces  results  entirely  unsatistactory.  . . .  Something  more  is  wanted 
to  harmonize  such  historical  testimony  where  it  is  discordant,  to  complete 
it  where  it  is  imperfect,  and  to  clear  it  up  where  it  is  obscure.  This  is 
to  be  found,  if  anywhere,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  human 
speech,  and  of  the  natural  relations  and  interchange  of  the  vocal  elements. 
But  here  is  where  the  naturalist  must  come  in  to  the  aid  of  the  scholar. 
And  herein  lies  the  strength  of  Professor  Haldeman  :  that  in  the  region 
of  phonetics  he  walks  as  a  master ;  that  he  has  investigated  the  laws  of 
human  speech  with  the  perseverance  and  tact  of  a  practised  observer, 
and  with  the  anticipative  insight  of  a  true  discoverer;  that,  having 
thus  attained  sure  footing  in  this  region,  he  has  accumulated  literary 
and  historical  materials  in  surprising  abundance,  but,  instead  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  them,  has  managed  them  with  a  perfect  con- 
trol." 

A  reviewer  in  the  New  York  "Literary  AVorld"  objected  to  several 
minor  points,  which  were  replied  to  by  the  author  in  a  subsequent  number; 
and  in  1852  he  published  tw^o  articles  on  classical  subjects  in  the  same 
periodical ; — one  in  Xo.  291,  "On  the  Normal  Power  of  the  Greek  Z ;" 
the  other,  a  "  Translation  of  a  page  of  the  JEneid  in  English  hexameters," 
in  No,  301.  The  argument  of  the  former  is  based  partly  upon  the  asser- 
tions of  the  ancients,  and  partly  upon  internal  evidence  furnished  by  the 
Greek  language  itself,  which  furnished  the  means  of  detecting  the  false 
readings  foisted  into  the  remains  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  to  make 
them  uphold  the  modern  corruption  of  z  being  equal  to  English  dz 
(instead  of  its  true  value  zd) ;  and  it  is  proved  that  a  succession  of 
sounds  like  Enolish  dz  or  da  could  not  occur  in  Greek  under  anv  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  the  "  Latin  Pronunciation"  nothing  is  definitely  said  as  to  the  mode 
of  reading  Latin  verse,  the  opinions  of  authorities  being  only  cited.  But 
in  his  translation  of  the  opening  of  the  ^Eneid  he  discusses  the  question, 
and  concludes  that  the  scansional  mode  of  reading,  which  places  the 
accent  at  the  beginning  of  the  feet,  is  a  barbarism  when  applied  to  Latin. 
His  translation  being  intended  to  reproduce  the  quantitative  and  accentual 
peculiarities  of  the  original,  is  probably  the  first  example  of  a  true  hexa- 
meter in  English. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  habits  of  freshwater  shells,  he  travelled 
in  a  one-horse  vehicle  (accompanied  by  one  of  his  brothers)  through 
western  Virginia  to  Tennessee,  visiting  the  warm  springs  of  North  Caro- 
lina, crossing  Kentucky  to  Cincinnati,  and  from  thence  to  Pittsburgh, 
whence  he  returned  home,  travelling  about  1800  miles  in  45  consecutive 
days.  Finding  slopping  for  dinner  inconvenient,  the  plan  was  at  length 
adopted  of  starting  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  travelling  until 
9  or  10  o'clock,  then  breakfasting  and  feeding  the  horse  with  a  gallon  of 
oats.  Then  the  journey  was  continued  until  7  or  8  in  the  evening,  going 
to  bed  about  8  and  giving  the  horse  half  a  bushel  of  oats.     Various 
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streams  were  met  with  and  examined,  which  gave  the  horse  several  hours' 
rest  each  day. 

In  the  fall  of  1852  he  visited  the  southwestern  States,  being  offered  the 
presidency  of  a  new  university  at  Nacogdoches,  endowed  with  lands  under 
a  Mexican  grant.  But  as  the  prospects  were  that  a  full  collegiate  course 
would  not  be  required  for  several  years,  he  thought  an  acceptance  would 
be  of  doubtful  propriety.  He  found  Nacogdoches  an  old  isolated  town, 
with  a  refined  and  intelligent  population. 

Passing  through  Alabama,  he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  univer- 
sity at  Selraa  in  that  State,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the 
annual  session  in  Jime,  1852.  This  institution  had  two  distinct  depart- 
ments, male  and  female,  the  latter  with  a  graduating  class  of  five,  which 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  make  an  experiment  to  ascertain  whether 
his  views  of  etymology  were  suflaciently  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
students,  to  enable  them  to  make  use  of  them  in  studying  it.  If  so,  there 
would  be  another  science  added  to  the  scheme  of  education,  which  would 
cultivate  the  reasoning  faculties  rather  than  the  memory,  there  being  at 
all  times  sufficient  exercise  for  the  latter  in  studies  which  do  not  admit  of 
the  element  of  judgment.  The  laws  of  etymology  were  explained,  and 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  taught.  Tiie  result  was 
that  the  class  took  great  interest  in  the  study,  and  each  member  of  it 
worked  out  the  etymologies  of  various  words,  among  which  were  some 
which  no  lexicographer  had  succeeded  in  elucidating.  The  mode  of  in- 
struction adopted  was  detailed  in  a  lecture  before  the  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  Newark  in  August,  1852. 

Since  that  period  he  has  been  occupied  with  an  educational  work  on 
Etymology,  based  on  organic  laws,  which  would  have  been  nearly  finished 
the  past  winter,  had  this  season  not  been  almost  entirely  lost  by  sickness. 

Professor  Haldeman  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Penn- 
sylvania College,  and  he  has  been  successively  elected  a  member  of  the 
chief  learned  societies  of  the  country.  Several  species  of  animals  have 
been  named  after  him,  as  the  Salamandra  Haldemani,  an  American  rep- 
tile ;  Pteropus  ITaldemani,  an  African  bat ;  and  Planorsbis  Jlaldemani, 
a  South  American  shell.  His  scientific  writings  and  communications 
(except  the  more  recent  ones)  are  catalogued  to  the  number  of  seventy- 
two  articles,  in  the  third  volume  of  Agassiz's  Bibliographia  Zoologica, 
London,  1852. 

What  he  has  accomplished  has  been  done  neither  by  talent,  hard 
study,  nor  seclusion  from  society,  but  by  an  economical  employment  of 
time  and  labor  upon  subjects  which  admitted  of  further  illustration — sub- 
jects which  are  sufficiently  abundant  to  those  who  are  willing  to  find 
them.  These  being  chiefly  technical,  and  manuscripts  relating  to  them 
difficult  to  read  by  the  uninitiated,  he  has  been  compelled  to  transcribe 
for  the  press  and  correct  the  proofs  of  all  that  he  has  published.  Being 
desirous  of  placing  science  rather  than  the  individual  in  its  true  position, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  state  our  opinion  of  the  standing  of  our  subject 
in  comparison  with  other  cultivators  of  the  same  branches  of  science. 
Thus  we  regard  Pickering  and  Dana  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition  as 
better  general  naturalists ;  Dr.  Harris,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  two  Le 
Contes,  of  Philadelphia,  better  entomologists;  and  Gould  and  the  late 
Professor  Adams,  as  better  conchologists.     By  the  Reviews  his  investiga- 
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tions  in  connection  with  the  elements  of  speech,  or  vocal  sounds,  form  the 
most  important  part  of  his  labors.  His  physical  characteristics  are  a 
bilious  temperament,  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  his  height  about  five  feet 
six  or  seven  inches. 

The  place  of  residence  of  Professor  Halderaan  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the 
"Pictorial  Sketch-book  of  Pennsylvania."  It  contains,  however,  several 
errors.  The  sandstone  alluded  to  is  g-ray  ;  the  "  means  "  of  our  subject 
are  moderate ;  he  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  mineralogist,  and  if  he  is  a 
philosopher,  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  Democritus  :  "A  short  distance 
above  Columbia  a  bold  and  extensive  ridge  of  white  sandstone  emerges 
from  the  surrounding  formation,  which,  at  the  Susquehanna,  towers  several 
hundred  feet  in  rugged,  perpendicular  chft's,  entirely  overlooking  the 
banks  of  the  river  below.  This  description  is  peculiar  to  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  is  even  wilder  some  ten  miles  below.  About  two  miles  above 
Columbia  is  the  residence  of  Professor  Haldemau,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  American  mineralogists  and  philosophers.  His  residence  is  emi- 
nently worthy  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  cultivated  taste — being,  proba- 
bly, the  most  stately  edifice  in  this  part  of  the  country,  while  its  situation 
is  altogether  unsurpassed  for  bold,  romantic  profile,  and  delightful  pros- 
pect." 


DAVID    SISSON, 


RHODE    ISLAND. 


The  man  whose  likeness  we  here  present,  like  the  few  who  turn  aside 
from  the  beaten  path,  has  acquired  not  only  a  local,  but  quite  a  general 
reputation,  as  an  efficient,  straightforward  business  man.  Still  he  has  ac- 
quired less  credit  for  actual  performance  than  ability  to  perform.  Com- 
mencing life  with  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  the  strength  of  his  genius — 
the  power  of  his  will — the  vigorous  resources  of  his  own  mind,  accom- 
panied with  the  provisions  of  a  gracious  Providence,  he  has  raised  him- 
self to  affluence,  usefulness,  and  great  respectability.  Having  attained 
this  position  without  wasting  his  physical  energies,  or  exhausting  his  men- 
tal resources,  he  is  now  bringing  into  requisition  all  these  qualifications  to 
the  utmost  extent,  in  the  execution  of  those  plans  and  arrangements 
which  have  been  the  great  study  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Sisson  is  a  man  of  lively  disposition,  resolute,  and  very  tenacious 
of  his  opinions,  which  never  yield  to  compulsion,  but  at  the  same  time 
will  submit  to  reason  and  good  sense.  He  is  full  of  good  nature  and 
humanity,  and  has  a  great  desire  to  excel  in  whatever  he  undertakes.  He 
is  not  afraid  of  danger,  or  discouraged  by  hardships  or  difficulty,  where 
anvthinof  of  importance  is  involved.  Though  of  a  lively  disposition,  he 
is  distinguished  for  temperance  and  sobriety,  while  he  is  not  dazzled  with 
outward  display,  or  disposed  to  criticise  what  he  sees  in  others. 

In  his  personal  history  there  is  much  to  interest.  He  was  born  at 
Portsmouth,  II.  I.,  February  16th,  1803.     He  is  one  of  a  family  of  thir- 
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teen  children,  seven  sons  and  six  daughters.  His  father  was  a  man  of 
sterling  integrity,  of  great  moral  worth  ;  a  man  who  shaped  his  own  course 
and  carved  out  his  own  happy  destiny.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of 
personal  attraction,  with  a  bright  intelligent  eye,  a  quick  and  keen  per- 
ception, and  remarkable  for  the  equanimity  of  her  temper,  and  the  deep- 
toned  piety  of  her  soul.  She  loved  the  service  of  God,  and  a  household 
regulated  by  the  pi'inciples  of  his  Word.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  he 
removed  with  his  parents  to  the  town  of  Newport,  in  the  same  county  ; 
the  place  where  in  after  years  he  received  that  mental  training  from  Mr. 
Daniel  Webb  which  has  rendered  him  so  efficient  and  successful  in  the 
business  walks  of  life.  While  yet  a  boy  he  became  distinguished  for  his 
correct  business  habits,  his  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  untiring  industry. 

Of  these  early  and  interesting  days,  during  which  the  future  man  is 
seen,  like  fruit  shaping  itself  amid  unfolding  bloom,  we  have  a  picture 
drawn  by  his  own  hand,  and  touched  off  in  his  own  peculiar  style.  He 
says  :  "  When  I  was  twelve  years  old  I  was  bv  no  means  a  favorite  with  every 
one,  but  had  a  circle  of  select  and  kindred  spirits.  I  was  neither  healthy 
nor  handsome,  possessing  only  a  moderate  share  of  each.  I  was  neither 
stupid  nor  cold,  but  delighted  in  those  amusements  administering  excite- 
ment and  pleasure  to  the  mind.  My  delight  was  in  rural  feats  of  strength 
and  activity,  in  drawing  the  straightest  furrow  in  the  field,  in  mowing 
the  most  grass  in  a  given  time,  and  in  riding  the  wildest,  fleetest  horse 
on  my  father's  farm." 

The  industry,  sobriety,  and  virtue,  which  characterized  his  early  life, 
were  strictly  adhered  to  as  he  approached  manhood.  He  was  not  led 
into  the  company  of  dissipated  men,  or  into  the  vicious  habits  adopted 
by  too  many  of  his  earh^  associates.  He  was  involved  in  no  serious  dif- 
ficulties, the  result  of  his  own  indiscretion,  but  was  faithful  to  the  great 
principles  of  morality  and  religion,  impressed  upon  his  youthful  mind  by 
the  devotion  of  pious  parents.  This  consideration  opened  the  way  for 
his  connection  with  men  and  companies  of  great  respectability  and  worth. 

In  the  spring  of  1816  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  the  town  of 
Little  Compton,  in  the  same  county.  Here  he  continued  to  reside,  except 
when  absent  at  school,  or  acting  as  teacher,  until  his  twenty-third  year. 
At  this  time  he  entered  as  clerk  in  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Company, 
on  trial  for  six  weeks.  Having  served  out  the  time,  he  concluded  to 
leave,  but  was  prevailed  on  by  the  agent  to  continue.  His  wages  at  this 
time  were  only  four  shillings  and  sixpence  per  day,  without  board  or 
washing ;  an  advance,  however,  on  his  wages  some  years  before,  for  he 
once  informed  me  that  he  had  labored  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per 
day.  Having  fixed  his  position,  to  live  within  his  income,  and  save  some- 
thing for  a  trading  capital,  was  the  next  consideration.  And  in  order  for 
this,  he,  with  a  fellow-laborer,  commenced  watching  a  manufacturing 
establishment  at  night.  In  this  way,  attending  to  the  duties  of  clerk  bv 
day,  and  watchman  by  night,  he  soon  accumulated  capital  sufficient  to 
do  a  small  business,  and  then  a  larger,  and  then  still  more,  his  capital 
and  business  both  increasing.  As  the  business  of  the  company  enlarged, 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  delivery,  together  with  the  purchase,  invoice 
and  billing  of  goods,  lie  was  compelled  to  devote  eighteen  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four  to  hard  labor.  A  porter  at  this  time  was  not  known  in 
Fall  River. 
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The  company  for  whose  interest  he  acted  were  engaged  at  this  time 
in  erecting  factories,  stores  and  dwellings,  a  part  of  which  was  done  by 
the  job,  and  a  part  by  the  day  ;  he  kept  a  faithful  account  of  both,  in 
what  was  called  his  midnight  book.  He  noted  down  all  job  work,  mak- 
ing it  a  point  to  visit  every  department  at  least  four  times  a  day,  taking 
an  inventory  of  all  materials  used,  and  fixing  the  value  of  the  same  ;  also 
the  number  of  men  emploved,  how  much  thev  were  absent;  thus  ascer- 
taining the  actual  cost  both  of  the  material  and  the  buildings.  In  this 
way,  while  discharging  his  duty  as  clerk,  he  obtained  much  information, 
which  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  him. 

In  1837  he  was  appointed  agent  for  the  company,  in  the  branch  esta- 
blished at  Providence,  to  which  city  he  removed  with  his  family  soon 
after.  About  the  same  time  he  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  financial 
department  of  the  American  Print  Works.  Here  commenced  his  repu- 
tation as  a  financier,  which  has  gradually  developed  itself  so  as  to  obtain 
great  ])rominency.  Indeed,  it  is  surpassed  by  few  in  the  nation,  and  none 
in  the  State.  "  Let  us  refer  it  to  Mr.  Sisson,  he  will  put  it  through,"  is  a 
common  expression,  thus  yielding  homage  to  his  superior  judgment  and 
ability.  Would  you  wish  to  see  him?  please  pass  down  Water  street 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  one  in  the  afternoon,  until  you 
come  opposite  the  largest  store  on  the  street;  there  you  will  see  a  gentle- 
man drive  up,  usually  with  a  fine  horse,  and  sometimes  with  a  good  car- 
riage. He  is  about  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  well  proportioned, 
with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  looks  as  though  he  had  just  started  up 
from  a  deep  study.  This  is  Mr.  David  Sisson.  He  scon  drops  the  reins 
into  the  hands  of  another,  enters  the  store,  and  opens  the  business  of  the 
day  ;  nor  does  he  relax  his  efforts  until  all  is  done  that  can  be  to  advan- 
tage.    In  this  way  he  has  spent  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life. 

From  the  time  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  agent  at  Providence,  he 
began  to  look  about  for  some  profitable  business  to  employ  his  leisure 
moments.  His  position  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to  see  that  a  success^ 
ful  trade  could  be  carried  on  in  oil,  cotton,  and  iron.  Hence  he  engaged 
in  these  branches  with  great  success.  As  his  trade  increased,  and  became 
more  than  he  could  manage,  with  his  other  duties,  he  called  to  his  assist- 
ance a  partner.  Hence  a  heavy  trade  is  being  (tarried  on  by  D.  Sisson 
&  Co.,  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oil,  cotton,  and  cotton  goods. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Sisson  holds  his  old  position,  agent  for  the 
Fall  Piiver  Iron  Works  Company,  the  company  with  whom  he  engaged 
many  years  since  as  clerk,  for  four  and  sixpence  per  day,  without  board 
or  washing.  He  is  agent  tor  some  twenty-five  thousand  cotton  spindles, 
which  are  running  at  a  rapid  rate.  He  is  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  both  at  Fall  River  and  East  Greenwich  ;  in  the  Providence 
Tool  "Company  ;  in  the  Globe  Print  AVorks  ;  in  the  American  Linen 
Manufacturing  Company ;  in  railroad  and  bank  stock  companies,  and 
to  some  extent  in  commerce.  And  finally,  within  a  few  years,  he  has 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  the  best  land  in  New  England,  on  which  ex- 
periments are  being  made  in  the  culture  of  flax,  and  arrangements  en- 
tered into  to  extend  the  business. 

Such  is  David  Sisson — honest,  enterprising,  and  successful.  That  be 
has  succeeded  in  all  his  undertakings  is  not  pretended ;  that  he  has  not 
made  occasional  mistakes,  is  more  than  can  be  expected  ;  but  as  a  whole, 
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his  course  has  been  remarkably  uniform  and  successful.  By  diligence 
and  fidelity  he  has  accumulated  the  wealth  of  this  world,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  more.  By  kindness  and  humanity  he  has  obtained  the 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  by  his  Christian  deportment,  the  af- 
fections of  those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


JAMES    L.    ALCORN, 

OF    COAHOMA,  MISSISSIPPI, 

Was  born  near  Golconda,  Illinois,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1817. 
Through  his  paternal  ancestors  he  was  of  Irish  descent.  His  great-grand- 
fiither,  William  Alcorn,  emigrated  from  South  Carolina  to  Kentucky  in 
1*789,  and  settled  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Danville.  He  be- 
came an  active  participator  in  the  Indian  wars  of  the  period  ;  was  a  pri- 
vate soldier  under  St.  Clair  in  the  unfortunate  engagement  on  the  Miami, 
in  1 79 1,  and  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  victorious  Anthony  Wayne.  After 
the  close  of  Wavne's  campaign,  he  removed  to  the  territory  of  Illinois, 
and  settled  on  tlie  Ohio  river,  near  Golconda. 

The  father  of  our  subject,  James  Alcorn,  was  the  eldest  of  nine  child- 
ren. He  became  a  boatman  in  1806,  commanded  a  barge  in  1812,  and 
at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  while  his  barge  was  being  used  for  the 
transportation  of  the  American  forces  across  the  river,  he  served  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  ranks.  In  1816  he  married  Louisa  Lusk,  whose 
parents  emigrated  from  South  Carolina  to  Kentucky  about  the  year  1800, 
settled  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  established  what  is  now  known 
as  Berry's  Ferry. 

When  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  three  years  of  age,  his  father  re- 
moved to  Livingston  county,  Kentucky,  and  settled  near  the  town  of  Sa- 
lem. James  was  kept  at  school  during  some  portion  of  the  year  at  least, 
until  thirteen  years  of  age.  At  this  period  his  father  became  extremely 
poor,  was  stripped  of  all  he  possessed  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  and 
again  forced  to  resort  to  the  river  in  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  if 
possible  retrieve  his  fortune.  James  was  an  only  son,  having  seven  sis- 
ters, and  this  family  were  now  forced  to  struggle  from  day  to  day  with 
poverty.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  the  son  of  the  boatman  became  cap- 
tivated" by  the  romantic  life  of  his  father,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
both  parents,  he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  upon  the  river.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  an  engagement  with  the  captain  of  a  trading  boat,  re- 
ceiving fifteen  dollars  per  month  for  his  services.  The  captain,  a  morose, 
crusty  old  man,  obliged  him  to  cook,  wash,  row,  and  sell  goods.  On  his 
return  home,  at  the  end  of  the  trip,  he  had  no  further  desire  to  live  "  the 
romantic  life  of  a  jolly  boatman."  His  next  business  experience  was  in 
a  mercantile  house  in  Smithland,  Kentucky,  where  he  remained  eight 
months,  or  until  his  father  had  in  a  measure  retrieved  his  losses,  when  he 
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■was  removed,  and  placed  in  Cumberland  College.  He  entered  this  insti- 
tution in  1836,  and  during  one  year  he  made  rapid  progress;  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  he  received  news  which  obliged  him  to  sacrifice  all  present 
hope  of  becoming  a  scholar,  and  to  return  home.  He  found  his  father 
again  a  poor  man,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  steamboat  in  which 
bis  property  was  invested.  To  continue  at  college  was  impossible,  and 
the  young  man,  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  having  a  strong  de- 
sire to  become  a  lawyer,  applied  to  two  eminent  practitioners  of  Salem, 
neither  of  whom  would  take  him  as  a  student,  he  having  no  money  to 
advance  for  board  or  tuition.  He  returned  home,  almost  without  hope, 
and  resolved  to  emigrate  to  Texas  ;  for  some  time  he  yielded  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  father,  but  at  length  started,  upon  an  old  blind  horse,  and 
with  nine  dollars  in  his  pocket.  With  these  narrow  means  he  succeeded 
in  pursuing  his  journey  as  far  as  Jackson,  in  Arkansas.  Arriving  at  this 
place  he  found  his  money  gone,  his  horse  unable  to  proceed,  and  himself 
sick,  in  consequence  of  the  fatigues  and  hardships  he  had  undergone. 
He  remained  sick  in  Jackson  three  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
had  no  horse,  money,  or  clothes,  excepting  those  which  he  wore.  Forced 
to  seek  employment,  he  looked  for  the  face  of  one  to  whom  he  could  ex- 
plain his  circumstances  without  fear  of  a  rebuff":  he  came  in  contact  with 
Doctor  B.  F.  Payne,  who,  on  hearing  his  story,  interested  himself  in  his 
welfare,  and  immediately  procured  him  a  situation  as  teacher.  The  spirits 
of  the  young  man  revived;  he  devoted  his  energies  to  his  task,  and  em- 
ployed his  leisure  hours  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

At  the  end  of  five  months  he  returned  to  Kentucky,  to  accept  the  of- 
fice of  Deputy  Sheriff",  tendered  him  by  his  uncle,  who  had  received  the 
appointment  of  High  Sheriff"  of  Livingston  county.  Being  naturally  of 
a  generous,  and  perhaps  extravagant  disposition,  the  money  earned  by 
teaching  was  soon  expended  ;  and  when  in  1839  Mr.  Alcorn  was  sworn  in 
Deputy  Sheriff"  of  Livingston  county,  he  could  not  boast  the  possession  of  a 
single  dime.  As  sheriff,  he  found  but  little  leisure,  but  that  little  he  devoted 
to  reading  and  study.  He  soon  acquired  a,  reputation  for  energy  and  in- 
dustry ;  and  shortly  after  his  induction,  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
established  his  character  for  great  personal  courage.  He  was  charged 
with  an  order  to  detain  the  steamboat  Princeton.  The  boat  came  to  the 
wharf  at  Smithland,  and  he  Avent  on  board  alone ;  as  soon  as  his  business 
became  known,  she  was  pushed  off",  when  the  young  officer  ran  to  the 
pilot  house,  drove  the  captain  from  the  wheel,  and  steered  the  boat  to- 
wards the  shore.  The  captain  soon  returned,  armed  with  a  large  bowie 
knife  ;  our  sheriff,  drawing  his  own  knife,  cut  the  wheel  ropes,  and  then 
leaped  upon  deck,  and  engaged  in  a  bloody  contest  with  the  captain, 
which  ended  in  the  discomfiture  and  retreat  of  the  latter.  He  soon  re-ap- 
peared, determined  to  renew^  the  fight,  and  this  time  armed  with  a  gun ; 
as  he  stepped  upon  the  deck,  Mr.  Alcorn  fired  his  pistol,  wounding  him 
severely.  The  captain  returned  the  fire,  his  shot  tearing  off"  the  lappels  of 
the  sheriff's  coat,  and  killing  an  unconcerned  spectator.  Mr.  Alcorn, 
armed  with  his  knife,  kept  possession  of  the  hurricane  deck  for  half  an 
hour,  in  opposition  to  the  whole  crew  of  the  boat,  when  he  leaped  into 
the  stream,  and  swam  to  a  skiff"  that  had  been  endeavoring,  without  suc- 
cess, to  relieve  him. 

In  August,  1839,  Mr.  Alcorn  married  Catharine  Stewart,  step-daughter 
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of  H.  R.  D.  Coleman,  of  Crittenden  county,  Kentucky,  a  young  lady  of 
great  beauty,  strong  mind,  industrious  and  energetic. 

During  Mr.  Alcorn's  shrievalty,  by  his  constant  attendance  upon  the 
courts,  and  intercourse  with  lawyers,  he  obtained  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  legal  profession,  and  on  his  resignation  of  the  ofBce,  the  arduous 
duties  of  which  had  somewhat  impaired  his  health,  he  received  a  license 
to  practise  law.  In  1843  he  was  nominated  as  the  Whig  candidate  for 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority. 
On  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  he  applied  himself  assiduously 
to  the  pi-actice  of  his  profession,  and  soon  obtained  a  high  position  at 
the  bar. 

In  the  spring  of  1844  Mr.  Alcorn  removed  to  Coahoma  county,  Mis- 
sissippi, where  he  united  the  business  of  planting  with  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  commencing  the  latter  in  the  fall  of  1845.  His  position  at 
the  bar  was  soon  established,  and  he  was  often  called  upon  to  combat  le- 
gal questions  with  the  first  Mississippi  lawyers;  these  contests  were  con- 
ducted, always  with  credit,  and  generally  with  success.  In  1845  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  by  a  large  majority.  His  first  pub- 
lic appearance  in  that  body  was  as  the  mover  of  a  resolution  inviting  the 
clergy  of  the  city  of  Jackson  to  open  the  deliberations  of  the  Legislature 
with  prayer.  Though  Mr.  Alcorn  made  no  pretensions  to  extraordinary 
piety,  he  supported  his  motion  by  a  most  eloquent  speech,  and  carried  it, 
in  spite  of  a  strong  opposition.  Many  of  the  most  popular  and  useful 
laws  upon  the  statute  book  of  Mississippi  owe  their  passage  to  the  elo- 
quent and  convincing  arguments  and  the  persevering  energy  of  Mr. 
Alcorn.  He  served  the  State  both  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  the  Senate  ;  and  while  a  member  of  the  latter  body,  he  was  called  upon 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  and  to 
whose  counsel  and  careful  management  he  owed  much  of  his  pecuniary 
success. 

During  the  intense  excitement  produced  by  the  discussion  and  passage 
of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  Mr.  Alcorn,  almost  unaided,  strug- 
gled against  the  torrent  of  disunion,  which  seemed  about  to  engulph  the 
State.  When  the  storm  of  indignation  against  Senator  Foote  was  at  the 
highest,  his  eloquence  was  exerted  to  prove  the  propriety  of  the  course 
pursued  by  that  statesman ;  filled  with  the  true  union  spirit,  and  a  desire 
to  conquer  that  frenzy  for  secession  which  seemed  to  possess  the  people 
of  Mississippi,  he  labored  with  the  most  untiring  perseverance  and  ener- 
gy against  the  enemies  of  the  compromises,  and  the  friends  of  the  Nash- 
ville Convention.  The  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged  seemed  hopeless  ; 
but  he  succeeded  in  being  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Convention, 
proposed  Senator  Foote  as  candidate  for  Governor,  secured  his  nomina- 
tion, and  finally  contributed  towards  his  triumphant  election. 

While  engaged  in  most  stirring  scenes  of  political  strife,  and  exerting 
the  whole  strength  of  his  mind  in  favor  of  the  Union,  the  Constitution, 
and  its  compromises,  Mr.  Alcorn  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Amelia 
W.  Glover,  eldest  daughter  of  Williamson  A.  Glover,  of  Greene  county, 
Alabama ;  a  young  lady  of  great  personal  attractions,  high  accomplish- 
ments, and  wealthy  parentage. 

Soon  after  this  event,  while  on  his  way  to  the  State  Convention,  ac- 
companied by  his  lady,  the  boat  "  Webster,"  on  which  they  had  taken 
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passage,  took  fire,  and  was  in  a  few  moments  enveloped  in  flames.  Mr. 
Alcorn,  exhibitino;  the  same  courage  and  presence  of  mind  as  on  a  fornner 
occasion,  seized  liis  wife,  and  without  heeding  her  cries  and  entreaties, 
threw  her  from  the  blazing  deck  into  the  water ;  the  flames  concealed 
lier  from  his  view,  but  he  leaped  in,  and  succeeded  in  finding  her  among 
the  crowd  strugs'ling  for  life ;  he  grasjK-d  her  as  she  rose  to  the  surface, 
and  struck  out  boldly  for  the  shore,  Avhere  they  both  arrived  in  safety, 
though  almost  entirely  exhausted.  About  fifty  persons  lost  tlieir  lives  by 
the  burning  of  the  ''  Webster."  On  the  second  day  after  this  event,  Mr. 
Alcorn  was  urging  the  name  of  Foote  for  Governor. 

During  Mr.  Alcorn's  legislative  career  he  originated  a  great  scheme, 
which  might,  perhaps,  with  propriety  be  called  his  "  hobby.''  fur  the  erec- 
tion of  an  extensive  levee  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  extensive  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing  an  extent  of  ter- 
ritory equal  to  one  eighth  of  the  lands  in  the  State :  he  has  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  passage  of  a  bill  appropriating  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise. 

During  the  discussion  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  compromise  mea- 
sures, Mr.  Alcorn  acted  with  the  Union  party,  though  he  has  always  been 
a  firm  and  consistent  Whig.  When  the  last  Whig  Convention  met  to 
choose  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  for  the  nomination  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  he  was  not  present,  but  his  name  was  placed 
upon  the  ticket  as  delegate  from  the  State  at  large :  a  strong  indication 
of  the  position  he  occupied. 

In  pecuniary  matters,  Mr.  Alcorn's  success  lias  been  great  and  rapid, 
and  the  fact  redounds  much  to  his  credit.  The  first  use  to  which  he  appro- 
priated the  means  at  liis  disposal,  was  to  procure  the  removal  uf  both  his 
parents  to  Mississippi,  and  establish  them  in  a  comfortable  home,  in  Avhich 
they  now  reside. 

As  a  lawyer,  his  reputation  rests  upon  his  power  as  an  advocate,  and  as 
a  criminal  lawyer  he  has  been  particularly  successfid  ;  he  has  been  many 
times  engaged  in  capital  trials,  and  no  client  of  his  has  hitherto  suftered 
the  penalty  of  the  law.  He  exercises  a  powerful  influence  over  a  jury,  is 
an  excellent  judge  of  men,  not  easily  overreached,  and  he  is  a  bold  and 
fearless  debater.  He  now  enjoys  a  fine  estate,  an  extensive  practice,  and 
the  confidence  of  his  friends.  Always  punctual  in  the  redemption  of  his 
pledges,  his  integrity  is  unimpeachable. 

To  strangers  Mr.  Alcorn  seems  slightly  reserved  and  stift'  in  his  deport- 
ment ;  but  his  acquaintances  esteem  him  a  whole-souled,  liberal,  social 
companion. 

Perhaps  the  following  extract,  taken  from  the  columns  of  a  Mississippi 
paper,  opposed  to  Mr.  Alcorn  in  politics,  may  serve  to  convey  a  more  cor- 
rect idea  of  his  personal  ajipearance  than  anv  more  extended  description. 
The  occasion  was  during  the  debate  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  AValker 
Brooke,  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Senator  Foote :  "  Finally,  that 
handsome  individual,  of  slow  and  stately  utterance,  elegance  of  whisker, 
and  classic  outline  of  feature,  exquisitely  gloved  hand,  and  finely  polished 
cane — Alcorn,  of  Coahoma — came  to  the  rescue.  He  vindicated  right 
heartily  and  lustily  the  whiggery  of  Walter  Brooke,  and  proclaimed,  in 
earnest  accents,  that  the  green  earth  kissed  the  footsteps  of  no  more  im- 
placable federahst." 


JAMES    C.    HARRIS,    M.D., 

OF    WETUMPKA,    ALABAMA. 

James  C.  Harris,  M.D.,  was  born  February  27th,  1812,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  father,  James  Harris,  Esq.,  six  miles  north-west  of  Charlottes- 
ville, Albemarlo  county,  Virginia.  His  paternal  ancestor  emigrated  to 
this  countr}',  at  an  early  period,  from  Wales  ;  the  ancestors  of  his 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  McCuUoch,  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Loch  Lomond,  Scotland.  Of  these  ancestors  little  is  known. 
One  interesting  fact,  however,  remains  :  a  king  of  England  granted  to 
James  Harris,  of  Wales,  a  silver  tankard,  inkstand,  pen,  and  signet,  bear- 
ing on  them  the  representation  of  a  lion  and  an  oak,  encircled  by  the  words 
"  Firmness  and  Courage."  William,  the  son  of  this  gentleman,  and  the 
author  of  Harris's  "  Hermes,"  was  the  cousin  of  James,  who  emigrated  to 
the  United  Colonies,  and  settled  at  Williamsburgh,  Virginia,  and  who 
was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  our  present  narrative.  His 
maternal  great-grandfather,  John  McCulloch,  whose  remains  rest  in  the 
family  graveyard,  in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia,  left  in  Scotland  a  bro- 
ther who  emigrated  to  Ireland,  settled,  and  commenced  business  in  Bel- 
fast as  a  yarn  merchant,  where  it  is  believed  he  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune.  Dr.  McCulloch,  now  of  the  University  of  London,  is  believed  to 
be  a  grandson  of  this  gentleman  ;  his  relatives  in  the  United  States  are 
numerous  and  respectable,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  Hon. 
William  H.  Crawford  and  family,  of  Georgia,  Dr.  William  Harris  and 
family,  of  North  Carolina,  Hon.  Thomas  McCulloch  and  family,  of  Ab- 
ingdon, Iowa,  and  the  Jewetts  and  Hadens,  of  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
and  Missouri. 

With  this  brief  genealogical  sketch,  we  will  approach  more  directly 
the  subject  of  our  narrative,  who,  having  spent  a  short  time  at  school, 
was,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Mason  Frizeile, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  taught  English  grammar  and  mathematics  ;  he 
had  obtained  a  slight  knowledge  of  these  branches,  when  his  studies 
were  interrupted  by  the  lemoval  of  his  preceptor  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
where  some  vears  afterward  he  still  resided,  as  President  of  the  Universitv 
of  St.  Louis.  Shortly  after  this,  before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age, 
he  was  deprived  by  death  of  the  care  and  counsel  of  his  father.  At  this 
time,  and  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  his  brother.  Dr.  Nathan  Harris, 
then  of  Monroe  county,  Tennessee,  came  to  his  relief;  and  in  Februar)-, 
1829,  in  company  with  his  brother  and  his  aged  mother,  with  a  sorrow- 
ful heart,  he  left  the  country  of  his  nativity.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
Tennessee,  notwithstanding  his  limited  education,  his  brother  desired  him 
to  commence  the  study  of  medicine  under  his  care ;  he  accordingly 
entered  his  brother's  office  for  this  purpose  on  the  1st  of  April,  1829. 
Here  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Caldwell,  a  young  gentle- 
man who  was  at  that  time  pursuing  his  medical  studies  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Harris,  and  with  whom  he  afterwards,  during  the  winter  of  1830 
and  '31,  attended  a  course  of  medical  lectures  in  the  University  at  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky.     At  this  time  money,  in  Tennessee,  was  extremely 
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scarce,  and  so  straitened  were  the  circumstances  of  the  kind-hearted 
doctor,  that  he  was  able  to  allow  his  brother  only  one  hundred  and 
ninety  dollars  with  which  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  entire  winter. 

By  the  aid  of  his  friend  Caldwell,  however,  he  entered  the  University, 
and  procured  boarding  at  the  WicklifFe  House,  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able hotels  at  that  time  in  the  citv.  Knowing  the  inability  of  liis  bro- 
ther  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  necessary  to  attend  another  course  of 
lectures,  and  feeling,  perhaps  too  keenly,  the  importance  of  improving 
each  moment  of  his  time,  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  retire  to  rest  before 
midnight ;  and  frequently,  at  two  or  three  o'clock,  he  might  have  been 
found  poring  over  the  works  of  those  authors  who,  at  that  period,  were 
considered  the  orthodox  expounders  of  medical  science.  Notwithstanding 
this  midnight  toil,  throughout  the  entire  course  he  never  missed  attend- 
ance upon  a  single  lecture.  The  result  of  this  intense  and  protracted 
labor  was  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated:  on  his  return  home  in 
the  spring  his  health  was  so  much  affected  that  he  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  project  he  had  formed  of  seeking  a  new  field,  and  commencing 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  ill  health  and  depressed  in  spirits,  he 
concluded  to  remain  with  his  brother,  affording  him  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power,  and  reading  as  much  as  the  state  of  his  health  would  permit. 
In  this  course  he  continued  until  the  spring  of  1833,  when  his  brother, 
concluding  to  leave  Madisonville,  left  him  with  a  small  stock  of  medi- 
cines to  do  the  best  he  could  for  himself.  Here  he  remained  until  the 
spring  of  1834  ;  long  enough  to  become  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the 
prospects  were  not  very  flattering  for  one  whose  ambition  or  necessities 
required  that  he  should  make  something  more  than  a  living  by  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  seek  a  new  location  ;  and 
with  this  view,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  May,  1834,  mounted  on  a  lit- 
tle mustang  pony,  with  about  thirty  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  bid  adieu  to 
his  relatives  and  friends  :  he  travelled  alone  throfjgh  the  territories  of  the 
Creek  and  Cherokee  nations,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles,  to 
Wetumpka,  Alabama,  where  he  had  previously  been  invited  to  enter 
into  a  partnership  with  his  friend  and  former  classmate.  Dr.  Caldwell, 
who,  after  graduating,  had  located,  and  was  now  enjoying  a  respectable 
practice,  in  that  place.  After  spending  a  few  days  with  his  friend,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Cahaba,  and,  after  submitting  to  an  examination  before  Peter 
W.  Herbert,  M.D.,  received  a  permit  to  practise  medicine  throuijhout 
the  State  until  the  first  Monday  in  December,  the  time  fixed  by  law  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board.  He  now  concluded,  on  account 
of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  of  the  rather  unusual  amount  of  sick- 
ness, to  locate  at  Mount  Meigs,  Montgomery  county,  a  healthy  locality, 
about  sixteen  miles  distant;  intending  to  return  to  Wetumpka  in  the  fall. 
Following  this  course,  he  arrived  at  Mount  Meigs  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  by  an  accidental  occurrence, 
obtained  a  good  practice. 

A  vicious  cow,  with  a  young  calf,  in  her  fury  gored  a  little  negro 
child,  some  four  or  five  years  old,  in  such  a  manner  as  greatly  to  alarm 
the  family  for  its  safety.  On  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Harris,  he  found  that  the 
tip  of  the  horn,  after  having  entered  the  cavity  of  the  chest  near  the 
spine,  slipped  around,  making  a  clean  cut  between  the  ribs,  and  passed 
out  near  the  sternum ;  and  that  at  this  opening,  from  the  violent  cries  of 
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the  child,  a  great  portion  of  the  lung  had  protruded.  Undismayed, 
armed  only  with  a  common  needle  and  thread,  our  young  surgeon  pro- 
ceeded to  have  his  little  patient  held  in  a  position  as  well  calculated  as 
possible  to  favor  the  return  of  the  protruded  parts  :  during  the  mani- 
pulations the  lung  returned  of  its  own  accord,  leaving  nothing  more  ne- 
cessaiy  to  complete  the  operation  than  the  taking  of  a  few  stitches  to 
secure  the  parts  in  their  proper  places  ;  placing  now  the  little  sufferer 
in  a  position  favorable  to  the  escape  of  all  fluids,  adhesive  inflammation 
coming  on,  and  union  of  the  parts  by  the  first  intention  taking  place,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  patient,  in  a  very  short  time,  entirely 
recovered.  From  the  date  of  this  occurrence  his  practice  commenced  ;  it 
gradually  increased  until  the  20th  of  August,  when  he  was  suddenly 
called  upon,  both  as  friend  and  physician,  to  take  charge  of  the  case  of 
Dr.  Caldwell,  who  was  lying  dangerously  ill  at  Wetumpka.  After  the 
recovery  of  this  gentleman,  in  the  management  of  whose  case  Dr.  Harris 
acquired  sonie  notoriety,  he  returned  to  Mount  Meigs,  having  been  absent 
about  three  months  ;  giving  up  his  business  there,  he  proceeded  to  Sel- 
ma,  where,  after  an  examination  before  the  State  Board,  he  obtained  a 
license  to  practise  the  different  branches  of  his  profession  throughout  the 
State. 

Immediately  after  this  examination  Dr.  Harris  commenced  practice  in 
Wetumpka,  and  continued,  in  connetiion  with  Dr.  Caldwell,  until  the  fall 
of  1835,  when  he  attended  another  course  of  lectures  in  Transylvania,  and 
graduated.  During  this  session  his  health  became  so  much  impaired, 
that,  on  his  return  to  Alabama  in  the  spring,  he  was  assured  by  many 
of  his  intimate  friends  and  associates  that,  in  their  opinion,  a  change  of 
residence  to  some  more  bracing  climate  alone  held  out  any  prospect  of 
recovery.  Dissolving  the  partnership  which  had  heretofore  existed  be- 
tween himself  and  Dr.  Caldwell,  and  bidding  adieu  to  his  numerous  sym- 
pathizing friends,  he  set 'out,  scarcely  able  to  travel,  for  Tennessee.  Fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  a  friend,  he  spent  several  months  at  the  Mont  Vale 
Springs,  near  Marysville,  Blount  county,  Tennessee  ;  a  chalybeate  watering 
place  of  some  celebrity  in  that  section  of  the  country.  While  at  the 
Springs  he  so  far  recovered  his  health  as  to  be  able  to  pay  some  attention 
to  practice.  Late  in  the  fall  of  18S6  he  was  engaged  by  General  John 
E.  Wool  in  the  medical  department  of  the  United  States  army ;  where 
he  continued,  under  contracts  made  with  Drs.  Hitchcock,  Satterlee,  Law- 
son,  and  Meyer,  and  General  Winfield  Scott,  till  the  removal  of  the  Che- 
rokees  in  October,  1838.  It  was  while  thus  engaged,  and  on  duty  with 
the  third  regiment  of  artillery,  that  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the 
distinguished  and  lamented  Dr.  Samuel  Forry,  from  whom  he  received 
several  tokens  of  his  high  consideration.  About  this  time,  having  en- 
tirely recovered  his  health,  and  finding  himself  in  possession  of  sufiicient 
means,  he  discharged  his  pecuniary  obligations  to  his  brother.  Having 
now  been  closely  confined  for  nearly  two  years  with  the  army,  either  in 
posts  or  in  military  encampments,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  ensu- 
ing winter  and  spring  in  the  towns  along  the  Alabama  river,  and  in  tra- 
velling generally  over  the  State,  seeking  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  set- 
tle and  resume  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  the  course  of  these  tra- 
vels he  met  and  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Dorcas  M.  Barker,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Col.  John  Lowry,  of  Cherokee  county.     This  ac- 
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quaintance  soon  becoming  a  tender  attachment,  Dr.  Harris  was  induced 
to  make  the  village  of  her  father's  residence.  Cedar  l^luff",  hisfutnre  home; 
here,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1839,  he  married  Mrs.  Barker,  by  whom  he 
has  one  child,  a  promising  boy,  now  eleven  years  old.  By  this  marriage 
he  voluntarily  imposed  upon  himself  the  care  and  education  of  two  step- 
daughters, one  of  whom  is  now  married  to  Dr.  John  L.  Harris,  the  other 
to  Dr.  AVilliam  C.  Johnson,  and  of  whom  he  can  truly  sav,  "These  are 
my  jewels."  While  residing  at  Cedar  Bluff  he  always  had  an  extensive 
practice,  and  was  not  unjustly  regarded  as  at  the  head  of  his  profession 
in  that  section  of  the  State.  He  probably  would  have  remained  at  Cedar 
Bluft  had  it  not  been  for  some  indebtedness  he  incurred  as  administrator, 
in  an  attempt  to  settle  the  estate  of  his  father-in-law  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  sometliing  for  the  support  of  the  aged  mother  of  his  wife.  Fail- 
ing in  his  attempt,  he  made  the  best  possible  arrangement  with  his  cre- 
ditors, and  returned  to  Wetumpka.  where  he  arrived  in  February,  1845, 
in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  with  only  twenty  dollars  in  his  pocket. 
In  this  dilemma  he  purchased  the  business  of  his  friend  and  former  asso- 
ciate, William  S.  Kyle,  Esq.,  who,  without  allowing  him  to  make  a  full 
statement  of  his  embarrassments,  furnished  him  with  the  means  neces- 
sary to  commence  housekeeping  in  a  style  befitting  his  character  and 
profession.  This  noble  generosity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kyle  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  mind  of  Dr.  Harris,  and  often  since  he  has  been 
heard  to  say,  it  did  more  to  advance  his  interests  than  any  other  single 
occurrence  of  his  life.  Finding  at  Wetumpka  a  crowded  state  of  tbe 
profession,  he  at  once  adopted  the  golden  rule  ;  and  at  the  end  of  about 
one  year,  after  experiencing  several  reverses,  had  the  satisf:iction  to  find 
himself  established  in  a  respectable  business,  from  the  proceeds  of  which, 
bv  the  exercise  of  care  and  frurralitv,  he  has  long  since  succeeded  in  dis- 
charging  all  his  liabilities,  and  has  always  been  able  to  maintain  a  re- 
spectable position  in  society. 

In  1838  Dr.  Harris  was  unanimously  elected  a  fellow  of  the  South 
Alabama  Medical  Society,  and  in  1847  was  admitted  to  the  ad  eundcin 
degree  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisville. 

Wherever  the  lot  of  Dr.  Ilai'ris  has  been  cast,  and  whether  amid  the 
storms  of  adversity  or  in  the  sunshine  of  success,  be  has  never  been  un- 
mindful of  his  obligations  to  his  professional  brethren.  As  a  contributor 
to  our  medical  periodical  literature,  he  has  been  favorably  known  for  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years :  and  although  his  publications  have  not  been 
as  voluminous  as  those  of  several  others,  still  ]ierha])s  he  has  done  more 
to  illustrate  the  nature  and  influence  of  our  climate,  in  the  production  of 
•liseases,  than  any  other  writer.  His  contributions  can  be  found  scattered 
through  the  pages  of  the  Western  Jiiurnal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the 
Transylvania  Medical  Journal,  the  Southern  -lonrnal  of  ^^ledieine  and 
Surgery,  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  the  Trans- 
actions ol  the  Alabama  Stat-^  Medical  Association  ;  by  this  body,  of 
wdiich  ha  is  still  a  member,  he  has  been  twice  appointed  delegate  to  the 
Xational  Medical  Association,  and  once  elected  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents. 
In  1849,  not  more  for  the  purpose  of  meriting  and  retaining  the  con- 
fidence and  patronage  of  the  public,  than  to  gratify  his  innate  thirst  for 
knowledge,  Dr.  Harris  visited  New  (Jileaus ;  in  that  city  he  sjK-nt  the 
greater  portion  of  the  winter,  in  attendance  on  the  medical  lectures  given 
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in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  and  in  observing  practice  and  studying 
disease,  as  presented  in  the  great  Charity  Hospital.  Again,  in  the  follow- 
ing winter,  we  find  him  in  the  halls  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia, 
receiving,  in  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  lectures,  a  course  of  private 
lessons  from  Professor  Joseph  A.  Eve,  on  obstetiics  and  the  diseases  of 
women  and  children. 

The  history  of  Dr.  Harris  presents  two  striking  features  of  character, 
perseverance  and  strong  moral  principle  ;  to  which  may  be  attributed  hia 
present  position  in  society,  and  in  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs. 
Reared  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  with  a  very  limited  education,  and 
without  the  advantages  which  wealth  and  its  influences  usually  bestow, 
continued  exertion  and  his  strictly  moral  character  have  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  liis  profession  in  nearly  every  place  where  it  has  been  his  lot 
to  reside  ;  presenting  in  bold  relief  the  truth  of  those  lines, 

"  Honor  and  fame  from  no  condition  rise  : 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies."  , 

The  success  of  those  men  who  have  arrived  to  anv  eminence  in  cur 
country,  has  generally  been  owing  to  their  own  active  and  continued  ex- 
ertion ;  and  those  who  have  been  most  successful,  have  been  dependent 
upon  their  own  exertions,  unaided  by  the  influences  of  wealth  or  family. 
It  is  difficult  to  calculate  what  may  be  accomplished  by  energetic  and 
persevering  labor.  The  heats  of  summer,  the  storms  of  winter,  the  roll- 
ing seas  and  the  precipitous  mountains,  are  viewed  alike  by  him  who  is 
determined  to  accomplish  his  designs  ;  he  struggles  onward,  never  weary- 
ing or  fainting,  overcoming  all  obstacles,  until  he  reaches  the  object  of 
his  wishes.  This  is  most  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  character  and  success 
of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  With  him,  there  has  been  no  doubt,  fear, 
or  hesitation.  Active  and  unrelenting  energy,  with  the  exercise  of  cor- 
rect moral  principles,  have  carried  him  triumphantly  through  the  various 
struggles  of  lite,  and  have  secured  for  him,  if  not  wealth,  a  comfortable 
competence  and  an  enviable  position  in  his  profession. 
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OF    GRIFFIN,    GEORGIA. 


Miles  G.  Dobbin,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  boi'n  in  Clark  county. 
Georgia,  on  the  28th  November,  1810.  Here  he  lived  with  his  father 
until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  with  the  exception  of  a  period  of  about 
five  years  in  infancy,  during  which  his  father  resided  ir;  the  then  new 
State  of  Tennessee. 

Miles  was  the  second  of  twelve  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Avoi'k  on  the  farm,  to  assist  in 
the  support  of  his  numerous  brothers  and  sisters.     His  means  for  obtain- 
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ing  an  education  were  very  limited.  He  attended  school  while  yet  too 
young  to  labor,  and  obtained  a  slight  knowledge  of  spelling  and  reading: 
after  he  was  ten  years  of  age  all  the  school  instruction  he  received  was 
gathered  by  a  few  days'  attendance  during  the  winter  months,  when  the 
more  active  labors  of  the  farm  were  suspended ;  in  these  intervals  he 
gathered  some  knowledtje  of  writino-  and  of  arithmetic. 

Until  Miles  was  21  years  of  age  he  labored  faithfully  and  earnestly 
to  assist  his  father  in  the  support  of  his  numerous  family.  In  the  fall  of 
1830,  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Henry  county,  where  he  settled  on 
a  portion  of  the  territory  obtained  from  the  Creek  Indians  :  here  he 
remained  until  the  first  crop  was  harvested,  when  he  detemined  to  leave 
the  paternal  roof.  Accordingly,  in  January,  1832,  bidding'his  family  an 
affectionate  good  bye.  Miles  set  forth  in  search  of  fortune. 

Ten  miles  from  his  father's  house,  Miles  met  Avith  a  Mr.  Stanlev,  Avith 
whom  he  engaged  himself  for  one  year  as  overseer  of  a  farm  ;  he  found 
Mr.  Stanley  to  be  a  persevering  and  energetic  farmer,  and  a  very  strict 
disciplinarian.  He  succeeded  in  giving  satisfaction  to  his  employer,  and 
on  leaving,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  obtained,  from  him  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, which  enabled  him  the  next  year,  1833,  to  form  an  engage- 
ment with  Mr.  James  Mooring,  as  overseer  on  his  plantation.  In  this  em- 
ployment Mr.  Dobbin  remained  two  years,  suffering  much  from  loneliness 
during  that  period,  his  only  associates  being  the  negroes  under  his 
charge,  who  were  often  unruly  and  very  troublesome.  As  a  recompense, 
however,  for  the  troubles  he  experienced,  he  found  himself,  at  the  conclu- 
.sion  of  his  overseership,  possessed  of  cash  to  the  amount  of  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars. 

In  the  year  1835,  finding  himself  in  possession  of  sufficient  capital, 
Mr.  Dobbin  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Aaron  Cloud,  and  com- 
menced business  as  a  trader,  in  the  town  of  McDonough.  Henry  county, 
Georgia.  After  changing  his  partners  several  times,  he  at  length  made 
an  arrangement  with  Mr.  AYilliam  Beck,  a  man  of  wealth,  for  whom  he 
had  formerly  worked  and  whom  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  please.  Mr. 
Beck  furnished  the  necessary  capital  to  carry  on  the  business,  and  his 
son,  a  lad  sixteen  years  of  aov,  was  made  a  partner  in  the  concern.  Tiiis 
arrangement  was  peiiected  in  the  fall  of  183G.  Shortly  afterward  Mr. 
Dobbin  visited  Charleston,  where  he  purchased  his  first  stock  of  goods. 
His  stock  was  small,  but  well  chosen;  his  expenses  were  trifiing,  tor  he 
acted  upon  the  [n'inciple  of  the  maxim  that  "  a  small  boat  should  keej) 
near  the  shore  ;"'  so  that,  while  larger  establishinents  around  him  were 
losing  money,  his  capital  was  constantly  increasing.  At  the  expiration 
of  three  years  he  dissolved  his  business  connection  with  ]Mr.  Beck,  and 
found  himself  in  possession  of  a  cash  capital  of  four  thousand  dollars. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Dobbin,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Beck,  made  an  excursion 
into  Florida,  with  a  design  of  settling ;  finding,  however,  that  the  Seminole 
war  had  rendered  travelling  dangerous,  and  not  being  favorably  impressed 
regarding  the  soil  and  climate,  they  returned  to  Georgia.  Here,  finding  a 
railroad  enterprise  on  foot,  they  were  induced,  probably  for  the  public 
benefit,  to  take  one  hundred  shares  in  the  stock  of  the  Monroe  Banking 
and  Railroad  Company.  The  loss  of  this  stock,  which  soon  followed, 
reduced  Mr.  Dobbin's  capital  to  about  the  amount  with  which  he  com- 
menced business  three  years  previous. 
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From  this  period  to  the  spring  of  1843,  his  business  career  was  one 
continued  struggle  against  adverse  circumstances ;  a  deranged  currency, 
high  rates  of  exchange  on  the  north,  where  all  his  goods  were  purchased, 
difficulty  of  transportation,  and  very  limited  sales,  all  combined  to  crush 
our  trader ;  but  he  stood  up  manfully,  and  Avhen  the  cloud  which  had 
hung  heavily  over  him  passed  away  he  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  warm  sunshine. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1842,  Mr.  Dobbin  married  Mi.-^s  Susan  J. 
Butters,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Butters,  a  planter,  residing  near  Griffin. 
He  has  had  three  children,  two  of  whom  are  now  living.  Prosperity  fol- 
lowed close  upon  this  marriage;  business  rapidly  improved.  In  1844  one 
partner  retired  from  the  firm,  in  1845  a  second,  leaving  Mr.  Dobbin  alone. 
He  continued  in  trade,  meeting  with  deserved  success, until  the  fall  of  1847, 
when  he  disposed  of  his  business  and  retired  to  a  farm  which  he  had 
purchased  in  1846  near  the  town  of  Griffin.    ' 

In  1845  the  State  Bank  of  Georgia  established  a  branch  at  Griffin,  and 
L.  H.  Beck,  Mr.  Dobbin's  former  partner,  was  appointed  agent.  This 
gentleman  dying  in  1848,  Mr,  Dobbin  was  appointed  his  successor.  He 
has  filled  the  office  of  agent  for  the  last  five  years,  during  which  time  he 
has  transacted  a  very  large  amount  of  business,  without  loss  to  the  bank, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  acquire  a  high  reputation  with  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Dobbin  has  always  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  Whig 
party,  though  he  never  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  political  sti'uggles, 
nor  did  he  ever  apply  for  or  hold  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  In 
religion  he  is  a  Baptist,  having  joined  that  communion  in  1835.  He  has 
been  a  temperance  man  for  more  than  twenty  years,  having  joined  the 
first  temperance  society  ever  formed  in  this  country. 


JOHN    L.    WOODWARD, 


OF    CULLODEX,    GEORGIA. 


TuE  object  of  biography  is  to  teach  by  example.  The  life  of  the  pa- 
triot warrior  is  held  up  for  imitation  to  the  young  aspirant  for  his  coun- 
try's military  honor.  The  jurist,  the  statesman,  the  physician,  the  divine, 
and  man  of  science  or  literature,  are  presented  by  the  biographer  to  the 
succeeding  generations  of  the  young,  as  models  on  which  characteis  arc 
to  be  formed  in  these  respective  departmenis.  It  would  seem  a  self  evi- 
dent truth  that  every  honorable  pursuit  ought  to  find  its  successful  men 
among  the  subjects  of  biography  ;  and  it  would  seem  also  that  the  more 
important  the  class,  the  greater  should  be  the  number  of  its  biogra- 
phies. It  is  not  the  mass  that  can  be  moulded  by  warlike  achievements 
or  high  professional  attainments. 

That  biogiaphy  may  become  useftil  in  aftbrdiug  examples  for  imitation, 
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it  must  deal  in  different  materials  than  those  alluded  to  above.  The  suc- 
cessful ]irivate  citizen  must  be  held  up  before  the  rising  generation  witli 
his  qualities  distinctly  exhibited,  and  those  striking  traits  of  character 
which  led  to  success  clearly  drawn.  AVith  such  models  on  record,  the 
young  man  may  say  to  himself,  I  will  be  what  this  man  was,  by  imitat- 
ing his  noble  qualities.  It  is  not  the  uncommon  achievements  in  art, 
literature  or  arms,  that  are  to  give  character  and  importance  to  our 
people,  where  each  bears  his  part  in  2)roducing  the  character  in  which 
we  stand  before  the  world. 

With  such  views  of  what  some  of  our  biographies  should  be,  we  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  youth  of  our  land  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir— J.  L.  Woodward.  Mr.  Woodward  was  born  in  Brunswick  county, 
Virginia,  in  1804.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  Mr.  Orrin  Woodward, 
who  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Woodward,  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Men  are  often  held  responsible  for  the  opinions  or  actions  of  their  an- 
cestors. It  is  not  our  business  to  inquire  how  far  this  is  right  or  proper  ; 
of  the  fact  there  is  no  question.  To  trace  our  descent  through  a  long 
line  of  noble  ancestry  gives  a  kind  of  importance  to  ourselves.  Our  abi- 
lity to  trace  our  lineage  to  revolutionary  sires  is  one  important  element 
in  popularity  among  our  citizens,  and  to  have  sprung  from  torv  blood  is 
no  feeble  drawback  to  high  political  elevation.  Mr.  Samuel  Woodward 
stood  an  unflinching  opponent  to  British  aggression  during  the  darkest 
period  of  our  revolutionary  contest.  He  was  in  the  campaigns  of  1781, 
in  North  Carolina  and  Vii'ginia ;  and  joined  the  army  of  General  Greene 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Guildford  Court  House,  one  of  the  most  deadly 
conflicts  of  the  revolution,  in  which  Woodward  nobly  bore  his  part.  Mr. 
Woodward  served  three  campaigns,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  wa;s 
honorably  rUscharged. 

Mr.  Orrin  Woodward,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
removed  from  Virginia  to  Georgia  in  1805,  and  settled  in  Hancock 
county,  nine  miles  west  of  Sparta,  in  the  forks  of  Shoulderbone  and  Fort 
Creeks.  His  characteristics,  as  remembered  by  lr"s  surviving  acquaint- 
ances, were  firmness  and  energy  of  character,  method  in  all  his  doings, 
and  deep,  energetic  piety.  He  was  a  Methodist  of  the  old  school. 
Morning  and  evening  devotions  were  never  omitted.  His  servants  were 
always  required  to  be  present  at  these  exercises.  Mr.  Woodward  was  a 
thorough  believer  in  labor  for  all,  white  as  well  as  black,  and  perhaps 
this  notion  influenced  him,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  in  an  improper  manner. 

He  moved  to  Monroe  in  1823,  in  the  neighborhoad  of  what  is  now 
called  Roofers'  Meetincf-house.  This  was  then  nearlv  an  unbroken  wii- 
derness,  and  the  family  of  Mr.  Woodward  endured  all  the  privations  and 
toils  incident  to  a  frontier  settlement.  It  was  at  this  place,  and  under 
these  circumstances,  that  Mr.  J.  L.  Woodward  arrived  at  manhood.  His 
education  had  I>een  limited.  His  first  teacher  was  the  well-known  Rev. 
Daniel  l^)uflee,  who  then  taught  in  Hancock  county,  to  whom  he  went 
two  years,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Woodward  retains  less 
feeling  remembrance  of  his  discipline  than  many  others,  we  are  led  to 
suppose  he  must  have  been  a  bright  scholar  ;  for  no  idler  or  laggard 
ever  staid  two  years  with  the  stern  Dufiee  who  did  not  carry  away  inef- 
faceable marks  of  his  lessons.     This  was  when  he  was  about  ten  years  of 
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age.     From  this  time  till  manhood  he  had  few  advantages  for  education. 
In  1825  he  returned  to  Hancock,  and  was  one  year  in  the  school  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Hannay.     The  next  year  he  returned  to   Monroe,  and  spent  a 
year  in  a  school  under  Mr.  Henry  Maugham,  with  whom  he  studied  the 
higher  Enijlish  branches,  including  surveying.     He  had  now  obtained  a 
good  English  education.     He  had  also  become  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  a  thorough  education,  and  besought  his  father  to  give  him 
the  great  privilege  of  obtaining  it.     He  earnestly  entreated  his  fathers 
permission  to  attend  college.      But  his  father  being  firmly  impressed  that 
children  should  be  brought  up  to  useful  labor,  and  imbibing  the  notion 
that  learning  unfits  men  for  useful  employment,  he  conscientiously  op- 
posed the  education  of  his  son  ;  remarking,  that  he  "  had  rather  raise  a 
S[ood  man  than  a  great  one."     Others  saw  the  natural  abilities  of  young- 
Woodward,  and  urged  his  entrance  upon  the  study  of  the  law  ;  Colonel 
Welbourne  and  Judge  King  both  urged  the  matter  upon  his  father,  and 
lie  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  give  his  consent.     Mr.  Woodward  com- 
menced the   study,  and  read  with  much  interest  and  delight  some  of 
the  preliminary  authors.     But  the  knowledge  that  his  father,  although 
consenting,  was  still  unwilling  that  he   should  study  law,  induced  him 
finally  to  abandon  the  pursuit. 

After  abandoning  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education  or  of  prepar- 
ing himself  for  a  learned  profession,  he  set  about,  with  indomitable  zeal,  in 
raisinfj  himself  to  a  high  position  among  the  yeomanry  of  the  county. 

One  of  his  peculiar  traits  in  youth,  and  which  perhaps  is  most  uncom- 
mon with  those  of  that  age,  was  exhibited  in  his  calculating  and  provid- 
ing for  future  years.     In  this  relation  also  we  see  exhibited  a  character- 
istic most  worthy  of  imitation — his  untiring  industry.     It  is  related  by 
those  who  knew  his  boyhood,  that  he  always  had  his  patch  of  cotton,  and 
when  the  general  work  of  the  plantation  demanded  his  time  during  the 
day,  he  would  work  by  torch-light  to  keep  in  perfect  cultivation  his  own 
little  property.     The   proceeds  of  the  crops  he  always  placed  in  his  fa- 
ther's hands,  and   he  never  called  for  any  portion   of  them   till  after  he 
was  married  and  was  about  leaving  his  father's  house.     How  worthy  of 
imitation  are  the  lessons  taught  by  these  examples,  and  how  few  imitators 
do  they  find   among  the  youth  of  our  communities.     Indolence  and  dis- 
regard of  the  future  are  the  prevailing  elements  of  youthful  character. 
How    difterent    the    characteristics   of  the  subject    of  this  article.     We 
should  fail  in  our  duty  to  the  young  as  well   as  to  Mr.  AYoodward  did  we 
omit  to  notice  his  perfect  obedience  to  parental  control.     His  father  on 
his  dying  bed  bore  testimony  to  this  noble  trait  in  his  character,  by  say- 
ing  that   no  father  ever  leared  a  more  obedient  child.     This  speaks  vol- 
umes in  his  praise.     It  is  a  true  test  of  sterling  character.     An  obedient 
child  is  loved  of  God   and  man,  and  the  real  essential  element  of  true 
greatness  dwells  in  the  heart  of  such  a  youth.     On  the  contrary,  the 
youth  who  contemns  parental  control,  and  sets  at  naught  parental  author- 
ity, lacks  the   essential  element  of  true  greatness,  and  his  success,  if  he 
attain  it,  is  founded  on  factitious  conditions.     There  can  be  no  real  no- 
bleness of  soul  when   the   express  command  of  the  decalogue  is  held  in 
open  repudiation.     The   mother   of  Mr.  Woodward  was  an  uncommon 
woman.      Her  deep  piety,  her  strong  good  sense,  her  great  decision  of 
character,  gave  her  unbounded  influence  over  her  children,  who  yielded 
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spontaneous  obedience  to  her  guidance  and  counsel.  Slie  possessed  those 
qualities  naturally  that  correct  systems  of  female  education  aim  to  de- 
velop, and  the  want  of  which  we  see  exhibited  in  numerous  lamentable 
instances  in  every  community. 

Mr.  AYoodward  was  married  in  December,  182G.  There  is  an  anec- 
dote told  of  him  in  relation  to  his  wedding'  suit,  that  he  would  perhaps 
be  unwilling  I  should  relate,  but  it  brings  out  so  distinctly  the  element 
to  which  we  have  referred  that  he  must  pardon  the  relation.  His  father 
went  to  Macon  and  purchased  him  fine  broadcloth  for  a  suit  of  clothes. 
In  those  days  young  men  in  the  countiy  did  not  wear  broadcloth  every 
day  and  Sunday  too,  but  were  dressed  in  the  products  of  their  own 
looms.  He  seemed  to  think  the  purchase  rather  extravagant,  and  re- 
quested the  control  of  the  cloth.  He  sold  it,  and  appropriated  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  preparation  of  his  new  home,  and  was  married  in  a  suit  of 
much  less  expensive  character.  The  examples  related  above  might  be 
very  easily  misconstrued  as  indicating  the  character  of  the  man,  especial- 
Iv  by  strangers.  They  might  be  thought  to  indicate  a  penurious  dispo- 
sition, a  close-fisted  parsimony.  Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth.  Mr. 
Woodward's  course  has  been  characterized  by  a  noble  liberality  and  a 
right  use  of  the  wealth  his  industry  and  sagacity  have  brought  him. 
The  writer  never  heard  of  an  appeal  being  made  to  him  for  any  laud- 
able purpose  that  Avas  not  pi-omptly  and  liberally  responded  to.  The 
church,  learning,  charity,  never  made  an  appeal  to  him  in  vain. 

He  left  his  father  with  but  one  female  servant ;  he  started  in  the 
world  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  never  expected  to  succeed  by  any 
other  means  than  his  own  unaided  efforts,  governed  by  the  strict  prin- 
ciples his  father  had  inculcated.  He  did  expect  by  them  to  succeed,  and  he 
has  not  been  disappointed.  Wealth  and  honor  have  come  to  him,  although 
not  sought  for  their  own  sake.  He  has  been  honored  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  although  he  has  not  sought  honor  at  their  hands.  His  counsels 
in  the  State  Legislature  have  bt'cn  hio-hlv  esteemed  bv  his  colaborers  for 
the  sfood  of  the  State.  Thev  have  been  distinguished  bv  liberalitv  in  ad- 
vancing  all  the  great  interests  of  the  State,  in  internal  improvements  and 
learning ;  bv  sagacity  in  keeping  out  individual  interests ;  by  wisdom  in 
laving  hold  of  those  objects  that  would  contribute  most  to  the  good  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  "We  claim  for  him  no  higher  honor  than 
these  facts  confer ;  we  ask  for  him  no  higher  meed  of  praise  than  these 
facts  demand.  We  claim  for  ■Mr.  AYoodward  simply  the  honor  of  being 
a  self-made  man,  possessing  all  the  attributes  required  in  a  member  of 
that  class,  and  one  to  whom  good  men  could  intrust  Avith  perfect  safety 
the  destinies  of  our  noble  country — one  whose  wisdom  would  guide, 
whose  sagacity  would  seek  out,  and  whose  energy  would  set  in  operation 
the  best  means  for  our  country's  glory,  safety,  and  happiness.  In  all  the 
relations  of  life  Mr.  Woodward  is  an  example  foi-  imitation  to  every  good 
American  citizen.  He  is  active,  honest,  benevolent,  and  j^ersevering. 
These  traits  mark  his  character.  He  is  iR-ld  in  high  esteem  by  the 
greatest  men  of  the  time.  Had  circumstances  called  him  to  wider  fields 
of  action,  we  conceive  his  mind  to  be  of  that  character  that  would  have 
well  fitted  him  for  the  councils  of  the  nation.  He  is  most  emphatically 
a  practical  man,  and  takes  enlarged  views  of  subjects  ])laced  for  his  con- 
sideration.    He  decides  upon  sufficient  evidence  promptly,  and  acts  with 
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decision  on  the  conclusion  drawn.  In  fine,  we  consider  Mr.  Woodward 
to  be  what  we  have  endeavored  to  prove  him,  a  proper  person  to  be  held 
up  before  every  youth  of  our  land  for  imitation  in  all  the  great  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  the  character  of  an  honored  member  of  society.  He 
has  no  striking  claims  to  popular  applause,  arising  from  distinguished 
actions,  but  he  has  what  is  better  for  imitation — the  character  of  an  ho- 
nest man,  which  bv  the  immortal  bard  is  said  to  be  the  noblest  work  of 
God. 


ISAAC    KNAPP, 

OF    FREMONT,    OHIO, 

Was  born  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  August  19th,  1795.  His  ancestors  were 
from  the  west  of  England,  but  his  father  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  who, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  enlisted  in  the  American  army  at  New  York,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  He  served  his  native  land 
during  her  struggles,  and  was  with  Col.  Butler  when  the  latter  drove  the 
Indians  and  British  out  of  the  Genesee  country.  Shortly  after  his  dis- 
charge, he  became  acquainted  with  his  future  wife,  who,  having  been 
taken  prisoner  three  years  before  and  held  captive  by  an  Indian  tribe, 
was  ransomed  by  Col.  Butler,  from  whose  family  Benjamin  Knapp  mar- 
ried her.  This  lady,  mother  of  the  subject  of  our  notice,  was  a  native  of 
New  York ;  her  maiden  name  was  Catharine  Murphy.  At  the  time  of 
her  capture  by  the  Indians,  she  lived  in  the  family  of  Col.  \Velles,  who 
were  all  massacred  by  the  savages. 

Benjamin  Knapp  emigrated  from  New  York  to  Detroit  in  1792.  He 
was  then  very  poor,  sup]iorting  his  family  with  difficulty  by  hard  days' 
work.  There  being  at  that  time  no  land  for  sale  in  Michigan,  the  emi- 
grant purchased  four  hundred  acres  in  Canada,  from  a  British  officer 
named  Ruff;  and  here  he  subsequently  raised  a  family  of  eleven  children. 
In  those  days  the  country  north  of  Lake  Erie  was  almost  entirely  a  wil- 
derness, and  the  location  of  Mr.  Knapp's  farm,  fifteen  miles  below  Maiden, 
afterwards  called  the  New  Settlement,  and  occupied  mainly  by  Americans, 
was  not  favorable  to  the  education  of  a  growing  family  ;  nevertheless,  the 
father,  from  his  scanty  means,  managed  to  have  a  teacher  in  his  family, 
from  whom  his  third  son  and  seventh  child,  Isaac,  gleaned  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  education,  until  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
hatter's  trade  in  Maiden.  Here  he  was  employed  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  1812  ;  having  purchased  his  time  of  his  master,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  amass  by  his  wages  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  school 
education,  which  he  had  never  yet  enjoyed. 

The  Canadian  authorities  were  at  that  time  collecting  all  the  western 
Indians,  with  the  object  of  concentrating  a  force  at  Maiden.  Gen.  Hull, 
at  the  head  of  an  American  army,  was  on  his  march  to  Detroit,  and  the 
Canadians  sent  out  runners  among  all  the  tribes  of  their  red  allies  en- 
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camped  upon  tlie  line.  There  -was  in  Maiden  a  storehouse  (the  king's 
store)  from  which  the  Indians  were  supplied  with  provisions  and  clothing; 
and  a  man  named  Murphy  was  employed,  with  a  number  of  hands,  in 
the  manufacture  of  tomaha\\ks  and  war  clubs  for  the  ruthless  mercenaries, 
who  were  instigated  to  murder  all  the  Americans  upon  the  frontier,  by 
the  offer  of  five  dollars  for  everv  scalp  bi'ounfht  in  to  Government.  Youno- 
Knapp  was  at  Maiden  at  the  period  when  Hull  crossed  the  Detroit  river, 
and  took  possession  above  and  below  Windsor,  with  the  intention,  as  was 
believed,  of  marching  against  the  interior  ;  and  was  near  the  landing  when 
two  canoes  filled  with  Indians  approached  from  the  American  shore,  yell- 
ing their  horrible  whoop  of  triumph.  Many  British  officers  and  some 
citizens  were  there  to  welcome  them  ;  and  one  of  the  former  cried  out, 
as  the  savages  landed,  "There  are  five  Yankee  scalps,  and  that's  as  good 
as  twenty-five  dollars  !"  The  Indians  were  then  escorted  to  the  colonel's 
quarters. 

Isaac  Knapp  could  not  resist  the  expression  of  his  sentiments  in  refer- 
ence to  this  scene,  and  some  of  his  fellow-citizens  avowed  their  regret 
that  #uch  things  were  permitted.  "But,"  said  they,  "the  home  govern- 
ment justifies  it."  Mr.  Knapp  replied  that  any  government  which  could 
justify  such  proceedings,  exciting  the  passions  of  savages,  and  furnishing 
them  with  weapons  to  massacre  women  and  children,  ought  to  be  regard- 
ed with  contempt  by  every  man  who  called  himself  a  Christian.  They 
rejoined  by  stigmatizing  the  young  man  as  "  a  Yankee ;"  and  subsequently 
a  fellow-workman  of  his,  named  Robertson,  advised  him  to  leave  the  town 
as  soon  as  possible,  lest  he  should  be  made  prisoner  as  an  enemy  of  the 
king.  This  counsel  was  not  to  be  despised,  in  the  then  excited  state  of 
public  feeling;  and  so,  that  very  night,  Isaac  Knapp  left  Maiden,  and 
proceeded  down  the  lake  to  a  point  called  the  "  Round  0,"  crossed  the 
wilderness,  and  reached  the  camjt  of  Hull  a  few  days  before  that  general 
surrendered  his  post  at  Detroit.  This  event  placed  our  adventurer  in  a  dif- 
ficult position,  as  the  Indians  were  in  great  force  on  every  side,  and  all 
the  southern  roads  leading  to  Ohio  were  in  their  possession.  Under  the 
circumstances,  therefore,  he  deemed  it  most  prudent  to  recross  the  Detroit, 
and  seek  his  father's  house  in  Canada.  In  executing  this  design,  travel- 
ling down  the  Canadian  shore,  he  encountered  many  Indians  encamped 
between  Windsor  and  Maiden,  and  saw  numbers  of  canoes  landing  from 
the  American  shore,  loaded  with  household  goods  plundered  from  the 
hapless  inhabitants  of  Michigan,  who,  either  massacred  or  fiying  before 
their  merciless  foes,  k-ft  their  houses  to  be  sacked  and  burned  to  the 
ground, 

Isaac  remained  at  his  father's  for  some  months  after  Hull's  surrender, 
during  which  the  times  assumed  a  more  quiet  aspect,  and  the  Canada 
militia  were  disbanded.  In  the  fall  of  1812  he  resumed  work  with  his 
former  employer,  and  remained  busy  till  the  25th  of  December,  when,  it 
being  rumored  that  the  xVmericans  were  approaching  the  lines,  a  new 
draft  was  made  upon  the  militia,  and  the  young  tradesman  was  ordered 
to  enroll  himself  at  once  in  some  company  of  his  district.  This  he  had 
no  inclination  to  do,  and  accordingly  left  the  neighborhood,  proceeding 
to  the  upper  district  on  the  river  Thames,  where  he  became  known  to  a 
gentleman  named  McGregor,  a  wealthy  and  influential  citizen,  who  gave 
him  employment,  promising  security  against  the  militia  draft.     Here  he 
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worked  at  his  trade  until  the  spring  of  1813,  when  be  fell  in  with  a  Mr. 
Xewcome,  who  stated  to  him  that  he  was  from  Pennsylvania,  and  had 
come  to  Canada  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  build  a  mill 
for  a  person  who  afterwards  failed  to  pay  him  for  his  work.  He  informed 
Mr.  Knapp  that  he  had  been  arrested  by  the  ]3ritish,  imprisoned,  and 
liberated  on  paiole,  and  was  now  anxious  to  escape  to  bis  home  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  young  man  agreed  to  join  him  in  his  plans,  and  accord- 
ingly Newcome  made  arrangements  for  their  depaiture.  lie  procured  a 
fine  canoe,  and  concealed  it  in  a  small  creek  leading  into  Lake  Erie,  and 
then  wrote  to  ^Ir.  Knapp  stating  that  all  things  were  ready,  that  the 
American  army  were  on  the  Sandusky  and  Maumee  rivers,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  difBcultv  in  crossing  the  lake  in  one  night.  Mr.  Knapp  had 
all  confidence  in  the  undertaking,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  was  at  the 
canoe  to  start  with  his  companion,  when  they  were  suddenly  surrounded 
and  made  piisoners  by  a  company  of  militia,  and  marched  to  the  fort  at 
Maiden.  Newcome  was,  however,  soon  released,  while  young  Knapp 
was  kept  alone  in  the  guard-house,  until  some  citizens  of  the  place,  his 
acquaintances,  were  allowed  to  visit  him.  These,  however,  only  advised 
him  to  volunteer  in  one  of  the  militia  companies,  to  which  he  returned 
answer  ihat  be  would  not  fight  for  any  government  that  employed  In- 
dians to  scalp  and  butcher  women  and  children.  A  British  officer  called 
upon  him,  and  promised  that,  if  he  would  join  a  volunteer  company 
commanded  by  Cai)tain  Caldwell,  he  would  be  well  treated,  and  his  past 
conduct  excused ;  but  Mr.  Knapp  persisted  in  declaring  that  he  would 
never  join  soldiers  who  painted  themselves,  and  went  out  with  savages  to 
the  killing  of  women  and  infants.  This  enraged  the  Briton,  who  threat- 
ened the  stubborn  citizen  that  if  he  did  not  comply  with  the  law  of  the 
province,  he  would  be  put  on  board  a  marine  ship;  which  threat  was 
soon  after  put  into  effect,  by  his  transfer  to  a  shi|)  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
thence  to  a  gun-boat  emjiloyed  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs.  Here  he  was 
compelled  to  assist  in  unloading  cannon  balls  and  shells,  and,  arriving  at 
the  lower  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  where  a  portion  of  the  British  army 
was  encamped,  he  was  sent  ashore  with  the  marines,  to  warp  up  cannon 
to  the  batteries  erected  on  the  western  bank. 

The  artillery  of  Fort  Meigs  was  at  this  time  in  full  play  upon  the  be- 
siegers, and  several  of  the  British  marines  were  killed,  and  one  or  two 
officers  wounded  by  the  American  balls.  Mr.  Knapp  was  at  the  batteries 
when  the  British  cannon  were  dismounted  on  the  day  that  Col.  Dudley 
stormed  the  lines.  He  was  on  board  a  gun-boat,  lying  in  Swan  Creek, 
and  heard  the  firing  commence ;  after  which  Dudley  drove  the  Indians 
down  the  creek,  till  they  made  a  stand.  He  saw  from  his  position  Col. 
Miller  march  out  of  Fort  Meigs,  and  charge  the  batteries  on  the  east 
bank,  driving  Indians  and  British  before  him,  and  taking  one  company 
prisoners.  At  the  same  moment,  Dudley,  engaged  in  confiict  with  the 
savages  on  the  west  side,  was  surrounded  by  the  regular  troops,  and  made 
prisoner  with  his  command.  These  were  brought  into  the  camp  at  Swan 
Creek,  and  the  savaijes  at  once  commenced  to  massacre  and  hew,  thouofh 
the  Canada  militia  complained  against  Proctor  and  Eliott,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  revolt  and  march  homewards.  Next  day  the  camp  was 
broken  up,  and  the  troops  returned  to  Maiden,  whereupon  Isaac  Knapp 
was  sent  to  the  fort  again,  and  allowed  to  quarter  with  a  militia  company 
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from  the  New  Settlement  (his  own  neighborhood),  among  whom  he  found 
several  old  acquaintances — one  in  particular,  a  man  named  Armstrong, 
who  had  formerly  lived  with  the  elder  Knapp,  when  Isaac  was  quite 
young.  To  this  person  the  young  man  talked  freely,  and  by  his  assist- 
ance procured  a  British  officer's  uniforju,  in  which  disguise  he  clothed 
himself,  and  between  sunset  and  dark,  one  evening,  walked  past  the  sen- 
tinel at  the  gate,  and  the  picket  guard  near  the  river,  traversed  a  back 
street  through  Maiden,  and  travelling  fifteen  miles  that  night,  found  him- 
self, the  next  morning,  in  the  wilderness,  between  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Thames.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  arrived  at  the  residence  cf  John  Mc- 
Gregor, his  former  protector,  with  whom  he  remained  till  ten  or  twelve  davs 
after  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie.  But,  receiving  intelligence  through 
hisyoungest  brother,  Walter,  that  General  Harrison's  army  was  approach- 
ing and  the  British  preparing  to  abandon  Maiden  and  Detroit,  and 
fall  back  to  the  forks  of  the  river  Thames,  he  provided  himself  with  a 
canoe,  and  leaving  McGregoi's  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  in  companv  with 
his  brother,  proceeded  down  the  Thames,  arriving  at  Lake  Stullau  about 
daybreak.  From  this  point  he  could  discern  the  British  and  Lidians  as- 
cending on  the  other  shore.  He  bore  away  toward  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  descrying  regular  troops,  militia,  and  Indians,  in  various  squads, 
and  about  dark  entered  the  Detroit  river.  At  Detroit,  the  public  stores, 
set  on  tire  by  the  retreating  enemy,  wei'e  yet  burning,  and  passing  the 
city,  the  brothers  continued  their  course  to  the  lower  point  of  Fight- 
ing Island,  until  they  ran  their  canoe  into  the  rushes  at  the  head  of 
Turkey  Island.  Here  Isaac  Knapp  lay  down  in  his  slight  Lark,  and  slejjt 
till  morning,  when  he  directed  his  course  to  Maiden. 

At  this  place,  as  at  Detroit,  the  public  buildings  had  been  fired  and 
were  yet  burning.  Among  the  citizens  remaining,  Isaac  Knapp  met  his 
old  acquaintance  John  llobertson,  who  had  before  given  him  timely  ad- 
vice to  leave  the  town.  He  said  the  trouble  was  doubtless  all  over,  as 
the  American  arrny  was  immediately  expected  ;  and  in  a  few  days  in- 
deed the  latter  arrived,  and  passed  up  the  lake  in  pursuit  of  the  British. 

In  Maiden,  Isaac  worked  at  his  trade  for  his  friend  Robertson  until 
the  1st  of  October,  when,  with  his  younger  brothers,  James  and  Walter, 
he  joined  Captain  McDonald's  Mounted  Ftiflemen.  In  this  service  he 
assisted  in  building  the  little  iort  below  Maiden,  and  was  likewise  em- 
ployed in  reconnoitering  that  portion  of  the  province  of  which  the  Ame- 
ricans held  possession.  He  was  engaged  in  several  expeditions  upon  the 
lake  and  the  river  Thames,  and  was  one  of  the  Imndred  and  fifty-eight 
men  who  com])osed  the  conmiand  of  Major  Holmes,  when  that  oflicer 
encountered  the  British  in  the  long  woods  of  the  Thames,  in  March, 
1814.  His  company  was  discharged  from  service  some  time  in  April, 
soon  after  which  Isaac  Knapp  left  Maiden,  and  went  to  Dayton,  where 
he  worked  at  his  business  for  a  short  period,  and  thence,  after  a  short 
sojourn  at  Arbovii,  in  Cham[ilain  coimty,  journeyed  alone  through  a 
wilderness  country,  to  Lower  Sanduskj^  (now  called  Fremont).  Here 
he  engaged  to  carry  the  United  States  mail  between  Fort  Stevenson  and 
Fort  Meigs,  until  November,  when  he  took  passage  on  board  of  a  boat 
conveying  fiour  from  Sar.dusky  to  the  American  troops  stationed  at  Mai- 
den. Soon  after  his  arrival  at  this  scene  of  his  early  difficulties,  the 
river  became  frozen,  and  he  consequently  remained  in  the  town  all  win- 
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ter,  occupied  in  a  contract  with  a  gentleman  named  Burgen,  who  was 
employed  by  the  United  States  Government,  to  purchase  provisions  for 
the  army.  While  thus  engaged,  buying  up  quantities  of  corn,  wheat, 
and  beef,  or  whatever  other  supplies  were  demanded — his  duties  carry- 
ing him  sometimes  fifteen  miles  from  Maiden — lie  was  made  prisoner  by 
a  scoutmg  party  of  British  volunteers,  but  escaped  at  the  relief  hour  of 
the  night,  under  a  fire  from  the  guard,  from  which  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  suffer  no  harm.  Peace  being  declared  that  winter,  our  army 
evacuated  Maiden  in  the  spring  of  1815;  and  Mr.  Knapp,  with  seven 
companions,  set  out  for  Lower  Sandusky,  coasting  the  shore,  crossing  the 
Maumee,  and  touching  at  Port  Clinton,  called  at  that  time  Portage 
River.  Arrived  at  Sandusky,  he  concluded  to  make  this  place  his  home, 
though  at  that  period  it  was  little  more  than  a  military  depot.  Fort  Ste- 
venson being  still  garrisoned  by  a  portion  of  the  American  army.  The 
inhabitants  could  not  have  then  numbered  over  forty  families,  prin- 
cipally composed  of  persons  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by 
the  Indians,  and  had  clustered  under  the  protection  of  the  fortress. 

A  man  named  Davis  had  received  permission  from  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  fort  to  occupy  some  land  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Sandusky  river ;  and  from  this  individual  Isaac  Knapp  took  part  of  the 
grant,  helped  to  fence  it  in,  and  went  at  once  into  its  cultivation.  He 
had  but  little  to  begin  with,  and  the  country  was  as  yet  hardly  rid  of  the 
Indians,  while  the  nearest  market-town  was  Detroit.  However,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  vigor,  made  his  own  rails  and  fences,  and  inclosed  his  land, 
and  soon  began  to  like  the  business  of  farming  so  well,  that  he  conclud- 
ed to  attempt  the  raising  of  stock.  His  brothers,  Walter  and  James, 
now  joined  him  at  Sandusky,  but  did  not  remain  long,  the  latter  going 
to  Newark  to  learn  a  trade,  and  the  former  becoming  home-sick,  and 
returning  back  to  Canada  in  April,  1816,  where  he  was  soon  after  ar- 
rested and  thrown  into  prison  for  having  spoken  some  imprudent  words 
against  the  loyalists.  As  soon  as  Isaac  Knapp  learned  of  his  brother's 
difficulty,  he  wrote  to  James  to  join  him,  and  together  they  set  off  for 
Canada.  At  Detroit  they  were  informed  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
for  tke  Province  would  sit  at  Windsor  in  August,  whereupon  they  await- 
ed its  decision  before  proceeding  farther.  J3ut  this  tribunal  took  no 
action  in  young  Walter's  case  ;  and,  as  his  brothers  did  not  like  to  go 
back  without  him,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  to  rescue  hira  from  the 
prison  in  which  he  was  confined.  Accordingly,  hiring  a  canoe  from  a 
French  ferryman  who  kept  boats  on  the  Detroit  river,  they  proceeded  at 
night  to  the  Canada  side,  and  landed  under  a  bluff  bank,  directly  op- 
posite Detroit,  and  an  old  French  church,  the  spire  of  which  could  be 
discerned  from  a  very  great  distance.  They  walked  down  to  the  town 
of  Windsor,  examined  the  prison  walls,  and  then,  scaling  the  pickets, 
succeeded  in  effectinir  an  entrance  to  the  back  yard,  and  thence  into  the 
central  room,  between  the  jail  and  jailor's  apartment.  They  then  un- 
locked the  door  of  Walter's  cell,  took  hira  by  the  hand,  and  all  three 
scaling  the  walls,  hurried  to  the  canoe,  and  pushed  off  from  the  bluff,  ar- 
riving in  a  short  time  safely  at  Detroit. 

Isaac  Knapp,  after  this  exploit,  returned  once  more  to  his  farming  and 
stock-raising,  which  he  conducted  with  energy  and  perseverance,  con- 
veying his  cattle  and  produce  to  Detroit  through  what  was  then  a  wide 
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wilderness.  He  was  one  of  those  who  organized  the  first  battalion  of 
militia  in  Sandusky  county,  and  commanded  a  company  in  the  first  re- 
giment, brought  the  first  statutes  of  Ohio  to  the  county,  and  was  present 
at  the  organization  of  the  first  court,  September  20,  1822.  He  married 
Elsie,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Judge  Newman,  a  widow  with  one  daugli- 
ter,  who,  after  receiving  an  education  under  the  care  of  her  mother, 
married  and  died  in  early  life,  leaving  four  cliildren,  now  the  'proiegis 
of  their  grandfather. 

Mr.  Knapp  has  led  a  useful  life,  engaged  in  vaiious  branches  of  busi- 
ness. In  1825,  he  kept  a  public  house,  farming  at  the  same  time;  in 
the  next  year  he  engaged  likewise  in  mercantile  pursuits ;  in  the  next 
was  appointed  a  Judge  of  Common  Pleas,  by  the  Ohio  Legislature.  In 
1839-40-43,  he  was  engaged  on  public  works;  and  in  1847,  assisted  in 
raising  a  company  of  volunteers  for  the  Mexican  war,  marched  them  from 
Sandusky  to  Cincinnati,  where  they  were  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service,  went  to  Mexico,  where  he  remained  till  peace  was  declared  in 
August,  1848,  and  then  returned  to  his  home,  much  broken  in  health 
from  his  campaign.  In  1851,  he  was  chosen  by  the  electors  of  Sanduskv 
county  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  in  the  first  session  under  the 
new  Constitution. 

Mr.  Knapp  now  resides  in  the  town  of  Fremont,  Sandusky  countv. 
He  has  always  been  in  politics  a  consistent  Democrat,  and  at  the  division 
of  party  lines,  in  1824,  there  were  but  five  Uemocrats  in  Sanduskv,  of 
Avhom  Mr,  Knapp  was  one. 


AVILLIxVM    BARBEE, 

OF    TROY,     OHIO. 

William  Barbee,  of  Troy,  Ohio,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  born 
in  Favette  county,  Kentucky,  Nov.,  1789.  His  paternal  grandtather  was 
from  England,  and  his  maternal  grandparents  from  Germany,  who  at  an 
early  day  settled  in  Virginia,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Kentucky, 
among  the  first  settlers  of  that  State;  descending  the  Oiiio  river,  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  Beargrass,  where  the  city  of  Louisville  now  stands — fi-om 
thence  to  Fisher's  Station,  near  the  now  fiourishing  town  of  Danville, 
where  they  fortified  themselves  in  the  midst  of  hostile  Indians,  who  at 
that  day  held  almost  undisputed  control  over  that  part  of  the  country. 

His  father  and  five  uncles  were  all  soldiers  in  the  revolutionary  war — 
some  of  whom  held  high  and  responsible  stations.  Gen.  Thomas  J^arbee, 
the  eldest  of  the  six  brothers,  was  with  Gen.  Wayne,  and  fought  the  last 
battle  with  the  Indians  at  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  a  short  time  previous 
to  Wayne's  treaty  at  Greenville  in  179G. 
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His  father  was  with  Washington  tlie  memorable  night  that  he  with 
his  httle  army  of  veterans,  ahnost  as  still  as  death,  crossed  the  Delaware 
amid  tloating  ice,  darkness  and  storm,  and  captured  one  thousand 
Hessians  at  Trenton,  with  the  loss  of  but  few  men.  He  was  also  at  the 
bloody  battle  of  Bluelicks,  where  he  lost  his  horse  and  barely  escaped 
with  his  life.  He  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  war  of  1812,  but  died 
before  its  close. 

He  was  a  true  lover  of  liberty  in  its  fullest  sense,  a  man  of  great  in- 
dependence and  intellectual  powers,  and  eminent  in  debate.  He  left  Ken- 
tucky for  Ohio  in  180G,  with  a  family  of  five  daughters  and  one  son,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  and  settled  on  the  Miami  river,  then  almost  a 
wilderness,  leaving  one  son  and  daughter  (Ins  elder  children)  in  Kentucky. 
The  education  of  this  son,  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Ohio,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  a  small  tract  of  land,  exhausted  most  of  his  means,  and  left  the 
family  located  in  a  log  cabin  in  the  woods,  with  no  male  help  except  the 
younger  son,  then  a  lad  of  some  sixteen  years,  who  up  to  this  time  had 
been  a  very  indolent  and  unpromisinrr  vouth — who  had  received  only  a 
common  country  school  education,  with  but  a  limited  knowledge  of 
reading,  Avriting,  and  arithmetic,  gave  little  or  no  evidence  of  business 
qualifications,  and  with  great  difticulty  could  be  kept  at  labor ;  but  was 
untiring  in  his  pursuit  of  sport  and  amusement,  much  inclined  to  indolent 
dissipated  habits;  hence  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  family  as  only  qua- 
lified to  clear  up  the  forest,  and  cultivate  the  soil.  And  as  the  necessities 
of  the  family  were  urgent,  he  was  pressed  into  the  service,  in  which  he 
engaged  with  great  energy  and  untiring  perseverance ;  throwing  off"  at 
once  his  former  indolent  and  profligate  habits,  as  if  everything  depended 
upon  his  industry  and  application,  and  soon  became  as  remarkable  for 
his  assiduous  application  and  industry,  as  he  had  been  for  his  indolence ; 
so  that  in  about  four  years,  mainly  with  his  own  hands,  he  cleared,  amidst 
a  dense  forest,  and  brought  into  cultivation,  a  very  considerable  farm  for 
his  father  and  family. 

Before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  married  Miss  M.  Marshall, 
then  late  of  Kentucky,  a  lady  of  gi'cat  moral  worth  and  lespectability,  with 
whom  he  lived  many  years,  till  her  death  in  1849,  in  great  domestic  en- 
joyment, yet  without  issue.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  benevolence  and 
(Christian  philanthropy,  with  habits  of  strict  economy  and  industry,  which 
ran  through  every  department  of  life ;  aftectionate  to  all,  and  in  return, 
revered  and  loved  by  all  with  whonl  she  associated.  A  lady  whose  life 
was  characterized  as  that  of  the  true  Chrhtian,  and  although  her  place 
among  friends  on  earth  is  vacant,  yet  her  memory  is  dearly  cherished, 
and  her  example  stands  forth  in  bold  relief,  an  admonition  to  others  to 
follow  in  her  footsteps.  Especially  dear  is  the  memory  of  Mrs.  B.  to  the 
writer,  who  knew  her  from  his  early  boyhood  to  the  hour  of  her  death. 

To  this  early  and  fortunate  marriage,  much  is  doubtless  to  be  attri- 
buted of  his  success  in  pecuniary  matters,  as  well  as  respectability  in  after 
life.  Both  had  pious  parents,  and  a  good  moral  training,  with  an  experi- 
mental and  practical  knowledge  of  agricultural  and  domestic  labor.  This 
was  the  only  capital  with  which  they  commenced  life,  in  a  log  cabin  in 
the  beech  woods,  on  a  small  piece  of  land,  a  part  of  his  father's  tract,  to 
which  he  had  promise  of  title ;  but  his  father  died  before  it  was  executed. 
Here  his  first  winter  was  spent  in  clearing  a  few  acres  of  land  for  plant- 
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ing  in  corn  the  following  spring,  and  in  laboring  for  others  at  fifty  cents 
per  day  to  procure  a  living;  for  tlie  same  purpose  he  spent  the  winter 
nights  in  making  common  coarse  slioes  for  his  neighbors :  it  was  his 
custom  to  do  a  day's  work,  either  in  his  own  field  or  for  his  neighbor, 
and  at  night  make  a  pair  of  shoes;  so  that  during  the  day  he  was  a 
common  laborer,  and  at  night  a  mechanic.  lie  never  enjoved  Hfe  better 
than  during  this  pressure  of  labor  (not  less  than  nineteen  hours  daily)  ; 
though  he  could  not  command  at  any  one  time  the  amount  of  five  dol- 
lars, he  felt  that  every  day's  oftbrt  increased  by  a  few  (x'Uts  his  little 
means,  and  that  by  untiring  energy  and  a  punctual  performance  of  every 
engagement  he  could  place  himself  in  possession  of  a  home  and  means 
for  comfortable  living. 

The  second  year  of  his  marriage  he  had  a  few  acres  of  land  cleared  for 
cultivation,  but  having  neither  horse  nor  instruments  of  husbandry,  and 
these  articles  being  exceedingly  high  and  diflicult  to  obtain,  he  abs'ndoned 
the  idea  of  making  a  liveliliood  by  farming,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith.  Up  to  this  time  he  knew  nothing  of  this  branch  of  business, 
but  saw  that  it  was  profitable  and  commanded  money.  He  left  his  little 
farm  and  went  to  Troy,  the  county  seat  of  Miami  county,  then  but  re- 
cently laid  out  in  the  woods,  where  he  rented  a  small  house,  hired  a 
practical  mechanic,  rented  tools,  became  indebted  for  a  small  stock  of 
materials,  and  at  once  established  himself  as  a  blacksmith.  For  nearly 
three  years  he  worked  as  a  blower,  and  striker  until  he  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  business ;  during  which  time  it  required  every  dime  he  could 
command  to  pay  his  foreman,  on  whom  he  was  dependent,  his  rents  and 
living.  About  this  time  tho  war  of  1812  was  declared,  and  some  Indian 
depredations  were  committed  in  the  neighborhood.  Volunteers  being- 
called  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  young  liarbee  was  among  the  first 
to  turn  out  for  a  six  months'  service.  He  made  with  his  own  hands  a 
rude  tomahawk,  shouldered  his  ritie  and  left  his  shop,  in  defence  of  tlie 
frontier.  After  spending  somj  wcks  in  the  erection  of  blockhouses,  the 
excitement  and  alarm  sub-iding,  he  employed  a  substitute  and  returned  to 
his  shop.  Soon  after  his  I'eturu  Fort  Wayne  was  besiege.],  and  he  volun- 
teered a  second  time  for  its  relief;  he  spent  several  weeks  in  this  last  service, 
when  he  returned  ])ermanentlv  to  his  shop.  Having  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  business,  he  applied  himself  day  and  night  for  about  five  years, 
when  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  little  real  estate  and  about  five 
hundred  dollars  in  cash.  About  this  time  he  was  induced  to  enter  into  a 
partnership  in  the  mercantile  business  with  two  young  gentlemen  of  high 
respectability,  who  possessed  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  business,  and 
who  took  charge  of  the  concern.  Mr.  Barbee  continued  to  carry  on  his 
shop,  and  once  a  year  making  an  adventure  with  produce  to  the  north 
of  Ohio  (then  a  wilderness)  by  way  of  the  St.  Mary's  and  Maumee  river.-, 
to  lake  Erie  and  Uelroit,  then  dej)endent  on  the  interior  of  Ohio  for  sup- 
plies. This  he  carried  on,  on  his  own  account,  borrowing  the  means  with 
which  to  prosecute  the  enterprise.  Many  times  was  he  obliged  to  obtain 
a  loan  with  which  to  repay  amounts  previously  borrowed,  but  in  no 
instance  can  he  be  charged  with  a  failure  to  meet  promptly  all  his  pro- 
mises and  contracts.  Hence  he  made  his  credit  his  capital,  and  perhaps 
very  few,  if  any,  ever  used  this  kind  of  capital  with  more  caution  and 
success  than  he. 
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About  this  time,  aiid  while  he  was  engaged  in  an  adventure  with  pro- 
duce in  the  north,  his  partners  loaded  and  started  two  large  flat  boats  out 
of  the  Miami  river  at  Troy,  tor  the  south ;  both  of  which  were  wi'ecked 
and  most  of  their  cargoes  lost.  This,  with  some  other  heavy  losses  by 
the  large  credits  given  to  parties  proving  insolvent,  caused  the  concern  to 
fail,  and  he  was  diverted  of  all  Ins  earnings,  surrendering  everything 
he  possessed  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  During  the  ])ecuniary  embar- 
rassment which  occurred  in  1818  and  continued  up  to  1 823,  he  continued 
his  shop  and  northern  trade,  and  engaged  in  a  contract  with  Government 
to  supply  tlie  troops  then  at  Chicago  and  Green  Bay  with  fresh  provisions. 
Under  his  own  direetion  he  had  beef  cattle  driven  from  Ohio  and  Indiana 
to  these  posts,  through  a  wilderness  of  near  five  hundred  miles,  then 
inhabited  only  bv  Indians.  This  was  an  enterprise  of  great  hazard  and 
danger,  requii'ing  an  energy  and  resolution  that  few  men  possessed,  and 
one  which  fewer  would  have  undertaken  as  a  means  to  realize  funds  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts  and  the  recovery  of  losses  which  seemed 
irrecoverably  gone. 

The  Department  at  "Washington,  finding  him  prompt  in  fulfilling  his 
obliijation,  awarded  to  him  the  conti-act  a  second  and  third  year  ;  during 
which  time,  and  bv  the  aid  in  part  of  otlier  means,  lie  paid  his  debts  and 
commenced  the  wurld  anew,  not  in  the  least  discouraged,  but  satisfied, 
on  reviewing  his  paft  life,  that  he  could  yet,  by  untiring  energy,  gain  a 
competency  and  establish  and  maintain  a  high  standing  among  his  fellow- 
men.  There  are  many  thrilling  incidents  and  occurrences  connected  with 
this  three  years'  enterprise  among  and  with  the  aborigines  of  the  north- 
west, a  recital  of  which  cannot  find  a  place  in  this  brief  sketch.  Many 
of  his  bold  adventures,  in  times  of  imminent  danger,  show  that  Mr.  Barbee 
is  a  man  of  great  courage  and  determined  resolution  in  the  face  of  every 
opposition.  In  his  life  is  an  exemphfication  of  the  fact,  that  any  young 
man  with  good  intellect,  a  good  moral  training,  with  industrious  habits, 
constant  and  assiduous  application  in  business,  can  accomplish  almost  any- 
undertaking,  and  thus  become  master  of  his  own  fortune,  respectability, 
usefulness  atid  happiness. 

In  1826  Mr.  Barbee  made  his  last  t)ip  of  adventure  with  produce  to 
the  lake  ;  during  many  years  having  prosecuted  this  trade  successfully. 
In  1827  he  gave  up  his  shop,  and  in  1828  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business,  and  continued  it  successfully  in  Ohio  and  various  points  in  In- 
diana for  twenty-three  years  up  to  1851  ;  during  which  time  he  was  called 
by  the  community  in  which  he  lived  to  fill  high  and  responsible  public 
stations. 

Mr.  Barbee  was  elected  in  1829,  and  for  three  successive  sessions,  a 
representative  in  the  Legislature  of  Ohio. 

Pending  the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  Miami  canal  from  Dayton 
to  Lake  Erie,  in  1828,  Congress  granted  to  the  State  of  Ohio  for  this 
purpose  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  one  half  of  five  sections  in  width  on 
each  side  of  the  canal  from  Dayton  to  the  mouth  of  the  iVuglaze  river, 
on  the  condition  that  the  work  be  commenced  in  five,  and  finished  in 
twenty  years,  or  the  State  be  bound  to  pay  the  United  States  the  price 
of  thelands.  The  State  was  also  required  to  pass  a  law  expressly  accept- 
ing the  said  conditions,  without  which  the  grant  should  be  inoperative. 
The  Leo-islature,  fearful  of   the  embarrassment  that  mis:ht  result  to   the 
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State,  as  that  part  of  Ohio  was  then  a  wilderness,  and  the  lands  being 
considered  of  little  or  no  value,  refused  to  pass  the  required  law,  and  the 
grant  was  lost.  Through  the  influence  and  masterly  efforts  of  Judge  Bur- 
net in  1829-30,  who  at  that  time  was  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
a  law  was  passed  reviving  the  former  grant,  revokiugthe  forfeiture,  and 
making  an  additional  grant  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  sections  of 
land,  all  of  which  would  have  been  a  second  time  lost  without  an  act  of 
Legislature  accepting  the  grant  and  its  terms.  This  subject  was  brought 
before  the  Legislature  at  Mr.  Barbee's  first  session,  and  advocated  by  him 
with  much  zeal;  but  met  with  great  opposition,  as  the  proceedings  will 
show.  Tlie  measure  failed  that  session,  the  Legislature  refusing  to  ap- 
propriate the  small  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  defray  the  expense 
of  a  survey  of  the  canal  route  through  the  lands  proposed.  Mr.  Barbee 
was  returned  by  almost  a  unanimous  vote  of  his  constituents  to  a  seat  a 
second  and  third  term  before  the  measure  was  carried  through  and  the 
grant  secured. 

True  to  his  purpose  in  carrying  out  whatever  he  undertook  even  in  the 
face  of  all  opposition,  with  an  untiring  energy  he  presented  this  .subject 
to  the  consideration  of  members  in  such  a  clear  light  and  courteous  man- 
ner as  to  gain  it  friends.  Perhaps  there  is  no  man  to  whom  the  north- 
west of  Ohio  is  more  indebted  than  to  Mr.  Barbee  for  the  extension  of 
this  great  enterprise — the  Miami  canal.  lie  was  also  a  warm  and  able 
advocate  for  an  amendment  in  the  mode  of  taxation.  Instead  of  making 
lands  the  principal  basis  for  taxation,  as  the  law  then  was,  he  advocated 
the  doctrine  that  every  species  of  property,  real  and  personal,  should  be 
the  basis — thus  making  every  citizen  bear  the  burden  of  taxation  in  pro- 
portion to  liis  or  her  estate. 

Mr.  Barbee  in  1834  was  generally  looked  upon  as  the  choice  of  his 
district  for  Congress,  and  at  a  general  convention  of  the  district  he  re- 
ceived the  nomination  by  a  large  majority,  but  declined  acceptance,  and 
at  his  urgent  request  his  name  was  withdrawn  as  a  candidate. 

In  1845  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  one  of  the  associate 
judges  of  Miami  county,  which  place  he  filled  with  great  ability  and  in- 
dependence of  character;  his  opinions  ■wore  the  result  of  a  strong  and 
clearly  discriminating  mind,  generally  founded  in  a  clear  perception  of 
truth  and  justice. 

Judge  Bai-bee  was  elected  in  his  district  a  member  of  the  Convention 
which  framed  the  new  Constitution,  took  his  seat  in  that  body  in  May, 
1850,  in  Columbus,  and  shared  in  its  labors  until  its  close  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  in  March,  1851.  Being  one  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
Taxation,  he  labored,  yet  without  success,  to  engraft  an  article  in  the  new- 
Constitution  for  taxing  all  bv  uniform  rule  in  proportion  to  their  w^ealth  ; 
failing  in  this,  and  there  being  some  other  objectionable  features,  he  was 
amongst  the  few  who  voted  on  its  final  passage  against  its  adoption. 

Mainly  through  Judge  Barbee's  influence  and  enterprise  the  Miami 
County  Branch  of  the  State  Bank  in  Troy  was  established.  He  being 
the  largest  stockholder,  was  unanimously  elected  President  at  its  organi- 
zation, and  continues  to  preside  with  ability  and  financial  skill.  He  is 
also  President  of  one  of  the  principal  railroads  in  the  State,  and  although 
considerably  advanced  in  life  and  in  possession  of  an  ample  fortune,  accu- 
mulated by  his  own  eftbrt,  he  is  still  engaged  in  active  business,  believing 
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it  more  productive  of  good,  health  and  happiness,  to  wear  out,  than  rust 
out. 

Judge  Barbee  has  been  for  many  years  a  liberal  and  regular  contribu- 
tor to  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  the  support  of  its  ministers,  especially 
in  the  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

In  the  spring  of  1850  Judge  Barbee  formed  a  second  matrimonial 
connection  with  a  Miss  Tullis,  late  of  Illinois,  a  lady  of  accomplishment 
and  moral  worth,  by  whom  he  has  one  daughter,  an  only  child. 

The  writer  of  this  brief  sketch  has  known  Mr.  Barbee  many  years — 
knew  him  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  now  in  wealth  and  high  respecta- 
bility. He  has  been  a  close  observer  of  his  life  and  progress,  and  can 
truly  say  he  is  a  t^elf-made  man,  of  great  moral  firmness  and  reliability 
of  character.  Although  he  possesses  strong  intellectual  powers  of  mind, 
vet  his  rise  and  success  may  be  mainly  attributed  to  his  personal  appli- 
cation to  business  and  a  prompt  compliance  with  his  promises,  with  an 
unconquerable  resolution  to  carry  out  whatever  he  undertakes.  He  is 
cautious  in  business  transactions,  and  seldom  fails  in  his  undertakings. 

His  habits  of  life  are  strictly  temperate,  his  health  and  constitution 
remarkably  good ;  in  his  manners  and  address  s^era,  yet  courteous  and 
o;entlemanly. 


D .    A  .    DAVIS, 

CASHIER    OF    THE    BRANCH    BANK     OF    CAPE    FEAR    AT    SALISBURY,    NORTH 

CAROLINA. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  eccentric  or  even  pious  minds,  spread  out  on 
record  as  stimulants  and  models  of  the  rising  generations,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  of  doubtful  propriety,  if  not  a  downright  evil.  As  no  history 
is  so  captivating  as  the  well  written  biography  of  a  congenial  spirit,  so 
none  can  have  a  paramount  influence  in  the  forming  periods  of  life.  And 
while  much  may  be  said  as  to  the  uses  and  abuses  of  biography,  it  must 
be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  truthful  history  of  a  well-balanced, 
]:>ious,  and  intellectual  mind,  is  of  gi'eat  importance  to  all  those  who  may 
fall  under  its  infiuence.  The  success  of  others  always  gives  confidence  to 
ourselves — what  they  have  done  we  may  do.  If  they  have  trod  success- 
fully the  diversified  paths  of  life,  and  have  been  benefactors  of  their  race, 
this  mental  and  moral  inheritance  belongs  not  only  to  their  children,  but 
to  all  aspiring  men.  One  mind  cives  spring  to  another,  not  only  as  u 
pioneer,  but  as  an  example  of  success,  whether  it  be  in  the  battle-field,  or 
in  the  departments  of  science  and  morals.  Thus  a  commendable  and 
scriptural  emulation  may  be  awakened,  and  brought  into  lively  exercise, 
saying  with  the  Grecian  hero,  '•  The  trophies  of  Miltiades  will  not  let  me 
sleep."  Feeling  confident  that  we  shall  add  to  the  list  of  wholesome 
biography,  in  the  following  sketch  of  a  life  that  has  been  guided  with 
uncommon  propriety,  and  worthy  of  imitation,  we  record  a  few  incidents 
in  the  life  of  D.  A.  Davis. 
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Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  in  the  year  1802.  His 
fatlier,  who  was  a  native  of  Halifax,  Va.,  was  a  soldier  in  the  revolution, 
and  endured  the  toils  incident  to  those  trying  times  with  commendable 
fortitude.  He  participated  in  most,  if  not  all  the  important  battles  fought 
in  the  Carolinas,  and  especially  in  that  of  King's  Mountain. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  Fayettevjlle,  and  married 
Ann  Stevenson,  whose  father  emigrated  from  Scotland,  soon  after  that 
disastrous  battle  of  Culloden,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part. 

The  fruits  of  that  marriar>'e  were  five  sons  and  three  dauo^hters.  D.  A. 
Davis  v.'as  the  youngest  son,  and  next  to  the  youngest  child  ;  he,  with  one 
brother,  0.  D.  Davis,  now  of  Alabama,  and  one  sister,  are  the  only  mem- 
bers of  that  family  now  living. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  lost  his  parents  in  his  early  youth  ;  his 
father  died  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  his  mother  one  year 
afterwards.  The  patrimony  left  him  was  small,  but  the  inheritance  in  a 
Christian  father's  blessing,  his  exemplary  life,  and  judicious  training,  was 
a  legacy  that  contributed  much  to  the  development  of  those  principles 
that  characterized  his  after  life.  His  education  was  limited,  owing 
probably  to  the  early  death  of  his  father  and  mother ;  he  enjoyed,  how- 
ever, the  advantages  of  the  best  schools  and  academies  of  that  day,  which 
made  him  a  ripe  English  scholar.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
was  appointed  clerk  in  the  Fayetteville  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  He  thought  this  favor  was  conferred  more  from  a  desire  to  aid 
an  orphan  of  a  revolutionary  soldier,  than  from  any  traits  he  possessed  at 
the  time, — feeling  that  one  so  young  could  hardly  have  established  such 
a  character  as  to  give  a  claim  to  so  responsible  an  office.  In  connection 
with  his  other  duties  as  clerk,  the  pension  ofiice  was  under  his  charge  for 
several  years.  Seven  years  was  the  time  of  his  training  as  a  banker, 
under  the  officers  of  that  institution,  where  that  model  of  a  Christian 
patriarch  and  methodical  book-keeper,  David  Anderson,  was  constantly 
before  him.  With  his  paternal  instruction,  he  was  much  aided  both  in 
moral  and  intellectual  attainments.  And  to  this  school  may  be  traced 
much  of  the  system,  method,  .and  attention  to  business,  for  which  Mr. 
Davis  is  distinguished. 

In  the  year  1S24  he  was  induced,  by  a  hope  of  bettering  his  condition, 
to  resign  his  post  in  the  branch  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  accept 
an  appointment  in  a  new  bank  about  to  be  established  in  Cheraw,  S.  C. 
He  entered  on  his  new  field  of  duty  in  the  fall  of  1824,  but  finding  that 
bank  was  not  conducted  on  those  principles  that  should  always  govern 
such  institutions,  he  was  dissatisfied,  and  resigned  his  post  in  the  bank 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1825.  In  May  of  the  same  year,  he  returned 
to  Fayetteville,  and  purchased  the  plantation  on  which  the  first  steam- 
boat that  ever  agitated  the  waters  of  the  Cape  Fear  was  built.  In  this 
retired  spot  he  improved  and  cultivated  his  farm  with  success,  until  the 
year  1837,  when  he  \vi\s  elected  cashier  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  Cape  Fear, 
that  was  about  to  be  established  in  Salisbury.  He  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment, and  removed  to  Salisbury,  where  he  opened  the  bank,  and  has  man- 
aged it  fiom  that  time  till  the  present. 

Although  Mr.  Davis  never  sought  ofiice  from  the  hands  of  the  people, 
he  has  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  public  business,  always  spending 
much  of  his  time  and  means  in  advancing  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
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the  community  in  which  he  Hved.  His  own  words  are,  "  I  have  no  taste 
or  desire  for  political  distinction  ;  and  if  I  had,  I  could  never  so  far  depart 
from  what  I  believe  to  be  the  performance  of  duty,  as  to  be  a  popular 
favorite  with  the  mass  of  the  people." 

In  the  year  1828  he  was  appointed  magistrate  in  Cumberland  City  by 
the  Legislature,  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Finance.  To  these  I'espective  duties  he  gave  his  attention 
during  his  residence  in  that  county.  When  he  removed  to  Rowan  City 
he  was  again  appointed  magistrate  by  the  Legislature,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Finance  by  the  county.  To  each  of  these  depart 
ments  of  duty  he  has  given  diligent  attention  from  that  time  to  this.  As 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Finance,  the  fact  of  his  re-election  annually, 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  is  sufficient  to  show  his  diligence  and  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  it  involves.  An  occurrence  that  took  place  in  the 
history  of  common  schools  in  Rowan  City,  may  serve  to  show  not  only 
his  deep  concern  for  education,  but  his  tact  in  managing  the  school  funds 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  For  several  years  Rowan  City  declined  to 
avail  herself  of  the  advantages  of  the  common  school  system,  during 
which  time  her  portion  of  the  funds  was  accumulating.  The  county 
finally  came  into  the  arrangement,  by  a  vote  of  the  citizens.  On  exami- 
nation, her  portion  of  the  school  fund  amounted  to  $10,000.  Mr.  Davis 
.  was  then  elected  by  the  court  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
of  public  schools.  Through  his  influence  the  Board  invested  $8,000  in 
bajik  stock,  which  yielded  for  several  years  7  per  cent.  He  also  as  a 
member  of  the  County  Court  voted,  and  used  his  influence,  in  raising 
annually  by  taxation  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  received  by  the  literary 
fund  of  the  State.  It  was  by  the  adoption  of  this  policy,  that  Rowan 
county  has  expended  for  common  schools  annually  $4,500,  a  sum  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  county  in  the  State,  of  the  same  population. 

Mr.  Davis  has  been  a  trustee  of  Davidson  College  for  many  years.  In 
the  service  of  this  institution,  he  has  contributed  a  liberal  portion  of  his 
means,  and  much  of  his  time ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  present  pros- 
perous condition  of  that  college  is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  his 
counsel  and  untiring  eftbrts. 

When  he  arrived  in  Salisbury  there  was  no  bank,  no  manufacturing 
establishment,  and  but  little  business  of  any  kind,  and  less  of  public 
spirit  among  the  people.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  actively  engaged 
■with  others,  not  only  in  opening  a  bank,  but  in  erecting  and  putting  in 
operation  a  very  extensive  factory.  And  although,  in  common  with  the 
other  stockholders,  he  lost  all  his  capital  invested,  he  has  been  heard 
often  to  say,  that  he  never  for  a  moment  regretted  his  individual  loss, 
because  in  changing  hands  the  establishment  was  managed  with  increased 
efficiency,  and  was  not  only  profitable  to  the  owner,  but  gave  employment 
and  support  to  a  large  number  of  operatives.  It  created  a  home  market 
for  near  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton  annually,  and  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  business  and  prosperity  of  Salisbury. 

There  are  indeed  but  few  important  enterprises,  either  in  this  county 
or  State,  in  which  Mr.  Davis  is  not  more  or  less  concerned.  His  name 
is  in  the  charter  of  the  Salisbury  and  Taylorsville  Plank  Road  Company, 
as  one  of  its  directors.  When  the  Central  Railroad,  that  great  scheme 
of  internal  improvement,  that  was  to  redeem  North  Carolina  from  her 
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former  and  long  continued  lethargy,  was  first  agitated,  he  was  earnestly 
and  anxiously  engaged  in  awakening  the  people  to  the  importance  of  the 
enterprise.  And  when  the  charter  was  obtained,  and  the  books  opened, 
he  subscribed  as  large  an  amount  as  he  could  atibrd.  Thus  he  did 
much,  not  only  by  example,  but  by  precept  and  argument,  to  induce 
others  to  do  the  same.  At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  stockhold- 
ers, he  was  elected  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company, — a  post  which 
be  has  held  ev<  r  since  with  honor  to  himself,  and  known  profit  to  the 
stockholders.  But  in  his  own  sphere  as  a  banker,  Mr.  Davis  appears  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  To  this  he  has  devoted  the  most  of  his  life.  If, 
then,  success  in  the  management  of  important  transactions  with  men  in 
business,  is  a  criterion  by  which  we  can  be  safely  guided  to  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  fidelity,  energy,  and  ability  of  public  men,  Mr.  Davis 
will  not  fail  to  reap  his  reward  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Branch 
Bank  of  Cape  Fear  has  been  conducted. in  Salisbury.  For  it  may  be 
presumed,  that  few  similar  institutions  that  have  done  an  equal  amount 
of  business,  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  have  it  to  say,  that  they 
have  never  yet  been  obliged  to  charge  to  profit  and  loss  a  single  bad 
debt  for  a  note  discounted,  and  that  their  loss  would  not  on  this  account 
exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  if  its  affairs  were  closed  up  to-day.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  he  has  been  aided  by  a  board  of  prudent 
and  discreet  directors ;  yet  it  is  well  known  by  all  those  acquainted  with 
the  management  of  banks,  that  their  prosperity  depends  to  a  very  great 
extent  on  the  fidelity  and  ability  of  the  cashier. 

It  is  to  these  traits  that  Mr.  Davis  is  indebted  for  much  of  his  influence 
in  society.  As  to  business,  he  endeavors  to  follow  a  rule  which  he  seems 
to  have  adopted  in  early  life, — to  do  things  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the 
right  way.  The  rigid  adliei-ence  to  this  rule,  together  with  his  quick- 
ness of  perception,  has  elevated  him  to  a  commanding  position  among 
business  men,  wherever  he  is  known.  It  has  also  placed  him,  under 
Providence,  in  that  condition  of  affluence,  which  has  enabled  him  not 
only  to  attend  liberally  to  all  calls  of  true  benevolence,  but  to  take  young 
men  of  promise  by  the  hand,  and  point  them  to  the  path  of  prosperity 
and  usefulness.  Mr.  I)avis  possesses  that  clearness  of  foresight  that  is 
not  easily  batfled  ;  and  that  firmness  of  purpose,  with  judgment,  that  is 
not  easily  shaken  by  adverse  opinions — which  have  rendered  him  capa- 
ble of  giving  advice,  and  not  a  few  of  our  young  men  in  business  have 
availed  themselves  of  it. 

As  to  moral  rectitude  and  love  of  truth,  Mr.  Davis  is  not  easily  sur- 
passed. Intemperance,  corruption  and  folly  cannot  have  a  more 
terrible  enemy,  one  whom  it  is  so  impossible  to  bribe,  so  hopeless  to 
elude,  and  so  difficult  to  face.  On  account  of  these  traits,  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  should  be  by  some  bitterly  assailed,  if  not  openly  persecuted. 

For  thirty  years  he  has  been  a  decided  temperance  man.  He  was 
present  in  Fayetteville  at  the  organization  of  perhaps  the  first  tem])er- 
ance  society  that  was  formed  in  North  Carolina,  and  was  one  of  its 
original  members.  From  that  time  to  tliis,  he  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  forwarding  the  temperance  reformation,  warning  the  youth  against 
the  seductions  of  the  sparkling  bowl,  both  by  precept  and  example. 
"When  the  Sons  of  Temperance  were  formed  into  a  division  in  Salisbury, 
he  was  a  charter  member,  and   has  filled   most  of  the   offices  of  the 
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division ;  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Grand  Division  for  several 
years. 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  a  Presbyterian  in  religion,  in  both 
of  which  his  principles  are  fixed  and  unyielding,  but  not  intolerant  or 
bigoted  in  either ;  and  while  he  claims  the  right  in  such  matters  to 
judge  for  himself,  he  freely  accords  to  others  the  same  privilege.  He  has 
a  large  and  growing  family  sprung  up  around  him,  consisting  of  four  sons 
and  four  daughters,  several  of  whom  are  already  liberally  educated,  while 
the  others  are  in  process  of  training;  all  of  whom  give  promise  of  future 
usefulness,  and  with  his  wise  training  he  may  experience  the  blessedness 
of  the  "man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them." 

In  1822,  Mr.  Davis  connected  himself  'with  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Fayetteville,  which  was  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Morrison,  D.D.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  was  elected  by  the  congrega- 
tion to  the  office  of  ruling  elder.  He  was  again  elected  to  the  same 
office  after  removing  to  Salisbury,  where  he  still  continues  to  labor  as  an 
office-bearer  in  the  church  of  his  choice,  with  his  characteristic  efficiency. 

As  to  his  Christian  and  patriotic  feehngs,  they  are  h^ippily  expressed  by 
himself,  in  the  following  words  :  "  If  I  am  a  Christian,  I  owe  it  under  God 
to  the  precept  and  example  of  a  pious  father,  who  was  a  ruling  elder  in 
the  Presbyterian  church  for  many  years  before  his  death, — his  dying 
advice, wiis,  '  My  son,  strive  to  be  a  Christian,  not  one  in  name  only,  but 
in  truth  and  reality ,'^as  well  as  to  the  prayers  of  a  mother,  whose  con- 
stant practice  it  was,  long  before  her  death  as  I  can  remember,  to  spend  a 
season  in  private  prayer  for  her  children  and  family  every  night  before 
she  retired  to  rest.  If  I  have  in  me  any  love  of  country,  I  have  justly 
inherited  it  from  my  father,  whose  life  Avas  jeoparded  in  the  revolution, 
to  free  his  country  from  a  foreign  yoke ;  and  as  a  Presbyterian,  I  am 
justly  entitled  to  my  predilections,  as  I  have  descended  directly  on  the 
maternal  side  from  the  Scottish  Covenanters." 


CHARLES  D.   DAVIS, 

OF  MONROE,  WALTON  COUNTY,   GEORGIA, 

Kow  turned  of  fifty  years,  was  born  in  Windham  county,  Vermont — that 
home  of  sturdy  independence  which  imparts  its  higli,  selt-sustenant  ch;i- 
racteristics  to  so  many  noble  sons.  Mountains  have  been  Cidltd  the 
nourishing  spots  of  freedom;  and  perhaps  the  bold  scenery  of  his  birth- 
place had  no  small  influence  in  developing  the  energy,  as  well  as  mould- 
ing the  intellect  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Mr.  Davis  is  of  Welsh 
extraction  on  the  paternal  siile,  his  mother's  ancestors  were  French  ;  and 
from  the  days  of  the  elder  Adams  to  the  present,  his  kindred  have  pro- 
fessed in  politics  the  democratic  creed.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen, 
acting  from  the  promptings  of  that  self-reliant  spirit  which  has  ever  con- 
stituted a  marked  element  in   his  character,  he  resolved  to  achieve  a 
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university  education  through  his  own  individual  labor,  or  in  other  words 
to  procure  the  means  requisite  to  defray  his  college  expenses,  bv  personal 
exertions  in  teaching  a  common  school.  Accordingly,  we  find  him,  in  his 
seventeenth  summer,  journeying  with  knapsack  and  staff  eighty  miles 
over  the  Green  Mountains  into  the  State  of  New  York,  till  he  reached  the 
city  of  Troy,  where  resided  a  maternal  uncle,  at  that  time  a  practising 
physician,  but  long  since  numbered  with  the  dead. 

After  several  fruitless  applications  to  different  districts,  our  young  stu- 
dent succeeded  in  effecting  an  eno^ao-ement  to  instruct  a  small  school  in 
the  vicinity  of  Troy  ;  but  the  sum  of  seven  dollars,  which  he  received  for 
his  first  month's  services,  was  so  inadequate  a  compensation,  that  hi? 
hopes  of  ever  being  able  by  such  a  vocation  to  amass  sufficient  means  to 
compass  his  dearest  object  were  almost "  nipped  in  the  bud  ;"  nevertheless, 
it  was  the  first  money  earned  by  his  own  work,  and  as  such  constituted 
an  epoch  in  his  after  recollections.  His  next  situation  was  more  remu- 
nerative, yielding  him  ten  or  eleven  dollars  per  month,  and  this  he  held 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  His  school  was  located  in  a  beautiful  neighborhood. 
near  the  Mohawk  river,  of  whose  quiet  banks,  shaded  Avith  wavy  willows 
reflected  in  the  glassy  waters,  he  ever  afterwards  retained  a  vivid  remem- 
brance ;  for  it  was  there  that  he  mastered  the  Greek  alphabet  and  gram- 
mar, and  thus  crossed  the  threshold  of  academic  preparation  ;  and  it  was 
thence  that  he  set  out,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars — a  fortune  to 
the  ambitious  student — to  reach  the  academy  at  Middlebury,  Vermont, 
distant  a  hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  eighteen  months'  labors. 
He  essayed  this  journey,  like  the  former  one,  on  foot,  the  better  to  husband 
his  small  stock ;  but  the  frosts  and  snows  of  a  severe  winter  soon  com- 
pelled him  to  avail  himself  of  the  stage-coach,  not,  however,  without 
bewailing  the  expense  of  his  two-dollar  fare,  diminishing  as  it  did  the 
scanty  means  which  he  had  rehgiously  devoted  to  the  shrine  of  know- 
ledge. 

At  Middlebury,  Mr.  Davis  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  studies 
necessary  to  his  qualification  as  a  candidate  for  admission  to  college ; 
but  in  spite  of  the  most  rigid  economy  in  his  living,  he  coukl  not  prevent 
the  exhaustion  of  his  pecuniary  means  before  the  completion  of  this 
design ;  and  he  was  about  to  return  once  more  to  the  labor  of  teaching, 
when  a  letter  from  his  father,  with  the  promise  of  assistance  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  stndies,  summoned  him  to  the  paternal  roof.  It  was,  as  he 
afterwards  expressed  himself,  "a  ray  of  light  upon  the  pathway  of  his 
early  life,"  and  he  availed  liimself  of  his  parent's  ofler,  not  merely  with 
alacrity,  but  with  the  joy  which  only  those  can  appreciate  who  have  felt 
the  passion  for  learning  absorbing  every  other  feeling  of  their  souls. 

The  four  years  of  young  Davis's  college  life  were  given  to  unremitting 
application  by  day  and  night.  Allowing  himself  only  five  hours'  sleep, 
and  devoting  nearlv  all  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  his  books,  the  student's 
health  must  inevitably  have  been  injured,  had  not  his  constitution  been 
naturally  a  most  excellent  one.  On  accepting  the  assistance  of  his  father 
as  regarded  his  collegiate  expenses,  he  had  promised  that  he  would  never 
require  of  him  any  further  aid  in  life;  and  true  to  his  word,  he  resolved 
that  if  labor  could  qualifv  him  for  futui'e  self-support,  that  should  not  be 
wanting  on  his  part.  And  it  is  here  apposite  to  remark,  that  fidelity  tu 
his  en2:ac:ements  has  ever  since  been  a  distinffuishino;  trait  in  the  charac- 
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ter  of  Mr.  Davis  ;  be  has  been  known  to  remark  tl)at  should  he  borrow 
a  new?paper  to  peruse  until  twelve  o'clock,  he  would  experience  positive 
uneasiness  were  it  to  be  retained  till  two.  This  disposition  to  regard  the 
strict  signification  of  his  word  has  been  the  means  of  gaining  for  him,  as 
a  lawyer,  many  friends  among  his  clients,  for  the  reason  th;it  they  could 
always  confide  implicitly  in  whatever  he  asserted.  It  thus,  undoubtedly, 
contributed  in  no  trifling  degree  to  his  success  in  life,  since  it  accustomed 
him  to  transact  his  business  at  all  times,  while  every  fact  relating  to  it 
was  fresh  in  his  memory,  insuring  by  this  method  the  best  understanding 
of  his  own  rights  and  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  parties  for  whom 
he  acted.  Consequently,  in  Mr.  Davis's  practice,  every  transaction  con- 
stituted a  finality,  as  regarded  itself. 

At  the  completion  of  his  collegiate  course,  Mr.  Davis  graduated  in  a 
class  of  nearly  one  hundred,  among  all  of  whom  he  had  but  one  rival  in 
scholarship ;  and,  receiving  his  diploma  as  Bachelor  of  Arts,  bade  adieu 
to  his  Alma  Mater,  and  entered  upon  the  great  world  of  active  life.  He 
first  sought  and  obtained  employment  in  the  ofiice  of  Register  of  Chan- 
cery, at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  occupied  whatever  leisure  was  allowed 
him  from  his  duties  in  the  reading  of  Blackstone  and  the  study  of  the 
French.  While  there  he  attracted  the  notice  and  received  the  friendly 
advice  of  the  late  Chancellor  Kent,  that  distinguished  jurist,  so  well  known 
and  honored  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  who,  likewise,  on  our  stu- 
dent's departure  for  the  south,  gave  him  a  letter  of  presentation,  couched 
in  that  terse  and  lucid  style  for  which  the  writer  was  so  eminent,  and 
warmly  testifying  to  the  moral  character,  industry,  and  intelligence  of  his 
young  acquaintance.  It  was,  moreover,  by  the  Chancellor's  advice,  that 
Mr.  Davis  selected  the  new  Empire  State  of  the  South  as  his  point  of  des- 
tination in  locating  a  field  for  successful  practice. 

The  adventurous  youth  arrived  in  Georgia  with  but  fifteen  dollars  in 
his  pocket.  No  definite  term  had  at  that  time  (nor  indeed  has  it  since) 
been  fixed  for  the  reading  of  law  by  students  in  that  State  before  their 
admission  to  the  bar ;  and,  after  a  year's  preparation,  Mr.  Davis  was 
accepted  as  a  practitioner  in  the  Superior  Courts,  the  highest  legal  tri- 
bunals, exercising  jurisdiction  both  in  common  law  and  equity. 

Previous  to  1845,  no  Supreme  Court  existed  in  Georgia;  consequently 
every  Su])erior  Judge  w;is  independent,  paramount  in  his  own  circuit, 
and  alternating  with  no  others ;  and  the  decisions  of  one  circuit  pos- 
sessed no  binding  authority  in  a  succeeding  one.  These  judges  were 
appointed  by  the  Legislature,  and  held  position  for  only  three  years ; 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  repeated  occurrence,  that  the  most  solemn  de- 
cisions of  an  incumbent  of  this  oflice  were  overiuled  by  his  successor  in 
the  same  circuit,  with  no  opportunitv  for  an  aggrieved  party  to  obtain 
redress  by  appeal  or  writ  of  error.  The  judges  never  considered  themselves 
answerable  to  the  people  ;  and  when  some  counsel,  more  deejily  read, 
perhaps,  than  the  judge  himself,  ventured  respectfully  to  complain  of  the 
illegality  of  some  procedure,  the  reply  of  the  bench,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  has  been,  "If  it  is  not  law,  my  decision  shall  make  it  so." 
Counsel,  as  may  be  seen,  were  thus  helpless  before  the  presiding  officer, 
while  the  people,  in  their  ignorance,  were  ever  ready  to  bow  to  the  dicta 
of  the  bench,  how  much  soever  against  their  own  real  interests.  It  was 
under  such  an  administration  of  the  judiciary,  however,  that  John  Mc- 
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Pherson  Berrien  (once  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  and  late 
U.  S.  Senator),  AYilliam  Law,  and  the  elder  and  young;er  Charltons, 
together  with  all  the  judges  of  the  present  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  and  a 
host  of  other  eminent  lawyers,  acquired  their  legal  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. 

These  complicated  difficulties,  surrounding  legal  practice  at  the  time 
of  his  admission  to  the  Georgia  bar,  induced  Mr.  Davis  to  delay  for  a 
period  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  and  to  accept  the  position  of  a  tutor 
in  the  State  University,  which  situation  he  filled  with  gratifying  success. 
So  sedentary  an  emplovment,  however,  began  speedily  to  affect  his 
health,  and  he  relinquished  it,  to  open  an  office  in  Monroe,  Walton 
county,  where,  during  twenty-nine  years,  he  has  since  resided,  and  at  the 
present  time  enjoys  a  lucrative  practice ;  with  no  diminution  of  energy 
in  his  personal  and  professional  character. 

Mr-.  Davis  presents  a  notable  instance  of  the  almost  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  he  having  suffered  severe  pain  but  once 
during  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  medical  men  attribute 
this  exemption  from  much  of  the  common  "ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  to 
his  uniformly  industrious  and  strictly  temperate  habits.  Throughout  his 
professional  career,  it  has  been  his  endeavor  to  effect  timely  settlements 
in  every  case  where  it  could  be  justly  done,  never  allowing  the  prospect 
of  a  fee  to  influence  his  advice  to  a  client.  Regarding  the  declaration, 
"  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,"  to  be  as  worthy  of  regard  in  municipal 
law  as  in  the  gospel  system,  he  has  been  happily  successful  in  its  appli- 
cation ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  during  ten  years,  but  one  action  for  slan- 
der was  broucrht  in  the  county  wherein  he  lived  ;  and  this,  through  the 
influence  of  their  neighbors,  the  parties  consented  to  settle  at  once. 

Mr.  Davis,  in  the  early  portion  of  his  career,  served  one  term  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  his  adopted  State,  and  was  regarded  while  in  that  position  as  a 
man  of  promise,  possessing  in  a  great  degree  the  elements  of  sound  poli- 
tical knowledge,  and  acquitting  Iiimself  in  debate  with  credit  to  himself 
and  constituents.  But  the  life  of  a  politician  soon  grew  distasteful  to  the 
young  lawyer.  lie  speedily  discerned  the  insincere  character  of  mere 
office-seekers,  and  full}'  realized  the  hollowness  of  their  professions ; 
while  their  harano-ues  to  the  multitude,  conaratulatino'  them  that  the 
places  of  honor  and  trust  were  alike  open  to  all,  appeared  sadly  at  vari- 
ance to  his  mind  with  the  disappointment  which  they  evinced  when 
unsuccessful  in  their  own  search  for  preferment.  Besides,  the  expedients 
and  manoeuvres  so  customary  in  party  tactics  were  little  calculated  to 
attract  a  man  who,  like  Mr.  Davis,  always  admired,  in  political  as  well 
as  private  life,  a  sincere,  open  line  of  conduct.  He  could  never,  therefore, 
be  induced  to  make  what  he  considered  a  holocaust  of  his  moral  dicfnitv 
upon  the  altar  of  party,  but  rather  chose,  in  answering  the  question 
which  he  often  asked  himself,  "How  shall  I  make  the  most  of  human 
life?"  to  adopt  in  his  practice  the  poet's  conclusion  — 

"  Honor  and  fame  from  no  condition  rise  : 
Act  well  3'our  part — tliere  all  the  honor  lies." 

The  ploughman  in  boots  is  higher  than  the  gentleman  on  his  knees, 
is  an   aphorism   explained   in  this  country  by  the   assumption  that  the 
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people  are  the  true  sovereigns ;  and  if  tins  be  the  case,  why  is  it  not 
well  to  consider  -a  station  among  them  as  sufficiently  honorable  and 
dignified  ?  Such  a  view,  at  any  rate,  seemed  to  influence  Mr.  Davis,  for, 
with  one  exception,  he  strictly  adhered  to  his  determination  neither  to 
seek  nor  obtain  public  office. 

This  determination  comported  with  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Davis  ever 
maintained,  that  every  man  owes  to  posterity  the  legacy  of  a  good  ex- 
ample ;  that  the  object  of  each  should  be  to  so  fill  his  place  upon  the 
great  stage  of  human  existence,  that  the  world  should  be  benefited  by 
his  having  lived.  'Jlie  mere  drone  or  man  of  pleasure  lives  to  no  pur- 
pose, though  his  inheritance  be  princely.  Mr.  Davis  was  rigidly  utili- 
tarian in  his  ideas.  He  beheved  that  those  are  the  happiest  who  add 
most  to  the  productive  interests  of  their  country,  while  their  example 
operates  to  the  teaching  of  others ;  that  these,  moreover,  are  the  true 
conservators  of  public  morals,  because  persevering  industry  allows  no 
time  for  dissipation  and  crime.  If  honor  and  celebrity  were  conferred 
by  usefulness  to  mankind  and  personal  integrity,  then  thousands,  now 
occupying  small  space  in  popular  memory,  would  have  descended  to 
their  graves  with  a  reputation  as  benefactors  of  their  country,  greater 
than  that  of  multitudes  whose  names  are  never  sounded  by  "  fame's 
trumpet  blast.''  The  simple  citizen  who,  like  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
has  passed  an  irreproachable  life  in  the  constant  exercise  of  useful  employ- 
ment, acquiring  a  comfortable  independence  for  himself  and  family, 
would  then  be  considered  to  have  accomplished  more  actual  good  for 
mankind,  and  deserved  more  praise,  than  any  mere  conqueror  of  men 
upon  a  battle-field.  Military  chieftains  are  the  children  of  circumstances. 
It  required  the  mad  folly  of  the  first  French  Revolution  to  produce  a 
Bonaparte,  while  every  age  and  nation  of  the  civilized  world  \s  rich  in 
thousands  whose  brows  are  emblazoned  with  the  moral  dignity  of  private 
worth.* 

Mr.  Davis  married  early  in  life,  and  in  this  step  he  was  actuated  by 
well  considered  views  of  the  sanctity  and  utility  of  this  relation.  "  1 
have  always,"  said  he,  "  looked  upon  marriage  as  a  matter  of  absolute 
duty,  not  as  a  thing  of  mere  convenience — an  institution  of  Divine  ap- 
pointment, obligatory,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  upon  all  the  human 
family.  He  who  declines  its  responsibilities  comes  far,  very  far,  from 
making  the  most  of  human  life,  either  for  his  own  good  or  that  of  his 
fellow-creatures ;  because  he  lives  in  continued  violation  of  one  of 
Heaven's  ordinances.  Without  marriage,  what  would  be  the  fate  of  pub- 
lic morals  ?  How  could  even  the  young  be  educated  in  the  way  of  virtue 
and  piety  where  the  sanctity  of  the  married  state  does  not  exist  ?"  Enter- 
taining these  ideas,  Mr.  Davis  entered  upon  the  marriage  relation  at  as 
early  a  stage  as  prudence  permitted,  and  dwelt  in  great  conjugal  har- 
mony and  aft'ectiou  with  his  first  wiffe  during  fifteen  years,  at  the  close  of 
which  period  Heaven  saw  fit  to  remove  the  partner  of  his  choice.  They 
were  never  blessed  with  children  ;  and  under  the  sad  bereavement  of 


*  The  present  Governoi-  of  Georgia,  soon  after  his  retirement  from  tlie  office  of 
Speaker  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  remarked  to  Mr.  Davis — "Sir,  I 
would  much  prefer  your  situation  to  my  own.  You  liave  the  respect  of  all  who 
know  vou.     I  am,"  he  continued,  "  tired  of  public  life." 
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this,  his  nearest  human  friend,  Mr,  Davis  learned  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  that  religion  of  Avhich  both  had  been  professors  from  the  time  of  their 
union  till  it  was  broken  by  death.  "  Before  this  period,"  writes  Mr, 
Davis,  "  I  had  thought  myself  aware  of  the  value  of  religion,  but  now 
I  was  taught  that  I  had  hitherto  remained  a  comparative  stranger  to  the 
sublime  depths  of  its  consolations.  "When  I  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  human  existence,  I  sought  instruction  in  the  science  of  Christian 
philosophy,  as  well  as  in  worldly  wisdom  ;  and  now  I  learned  that  he 
alone  makes  the  most  of  it  who  prepares  while  he  may  for  a  happy 
immortality," 

At  a  suitable  time  after  the  demise  of  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Davis  became 
joined  in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  a  pious  clergyman,  some  years 
since  deceased  ;  and  from  this  second  union  have  resulted  two  children — 
a  son  and  daughter. 

It  is  in  the  mercantile  world  that  Mr.  Davis  has  been  a  special  legal 
favorite.  His  promptitude  and  energy  of  character,  united  with  busi- 
ness talent,  have  always  insured  for  him,  among  the  commercial  commu- 
nity, a  professional  harvest  in  money  and  celebrity  ;  and  as  he  studied 
the  law  as  a  science,  endeavoring  to  elucidate  all  its  mysteries,  he  has 
gained  the  reputation  of  a  sound  lawyer  in  every  department  of  the 
profession. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Davis  is  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  untirino- 
diligence  and  sound  judgment  in  the  acquisition  of  fortune.  Blessings 
in  the  storehouse  and  in  the  basket  are  conferred  alone  through  the 
bounty  of  Providence,  but  human  eflPort  is  powerful  to  desei've,  and 
human  energy  to  hasten  the  day  of  success  and  prosperity.  And  if,  in 
imitation  of  the  spirit  which  has  actuated  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
throughout  his  life,  to  inquire  "  how  he  could  make  the  most  of  human 
existence,"  others  in  the  struoffifle  of  life  should  '"  do  likewise,"  who  shall 
say  how  great  may  be  their  reward  ? 
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In  every  sphere  of  life,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  men  are  to  be  found 
who  deserve  to  be  distinguished  from  their  fellow-men,  either  because 
they  excel  in  that  department  to  which  they  have  devoted  their  energies, 
by  improving  all  the  opportunities  which  friends  and  wealth  have  thrown 
in  their  way,  or  because  without  wealth,  without  friends,  and  notwith- 
standing difficulties  of  the  gravest  kind,  they  force  themselves  by  indo- 
mitable perseverance  and  industry  into  a  position  which  bespeaks  the 
respect  of  the  community  in  which  they  dwell.  In  every  branch  of 
active  life,  whether  in  commerce  or  in  legislation,  in  scientific  or  mecha- 
nical pursuits,  are  to  be  found  at  all  times  men  who  stand  far  above  their 
compeers,  and  whose  history  serves   to  encourage  the  youth  who  aspire 
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to  similar  avocations.  This  pre-eminence  may  arise  from  many  causes 
which  redound  to  the  honor  of  those  who  possess  it,  although,  at  times, 
it  may  be  the  result  of  accident,  rather  than  of  any  superior  qualities  of 
mind.  Wealth  and  family,  or  political  influence,  will  often  place  men  in 
prominent  positions  in  life,  and  thus  bring  their  names  before  the  public. 
Hence,  if  such  persons  possess  only  mediocre  talent,  it  is  thought,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  they  should  succeed.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  such  countries  as  England  and  the  like,  where  nobility  and 
gentility  monopolize  all  the  avenues  leading  to  greatness.  In  a  country 
like  ours,  where  there  is  no  distinction  of  caste,  where  family  interest  nor 
•wealth  can  necessarily  make  a  great  man,  and  where  industry  and  perse- 
verance can  raise  a  man  to  the  highest  position  in  the  land,  every  man, 
no  matter  how  obscure  his  origin,  how  slender  his  means,  can  by  honest 
labor  and  unceasing  activity  gain  any  position  he  may  aspire  to.  He 
has  only  to  will  it,  and  it  will  be  brought  within  his  grasp  ;  and  the  men 
who  thus  acquire  wealth,  honor,  and  a  position  in  society  solely  by  their 
own  industry,  are  more  respected  by  their  fellow-men  than  those  who 
owe  their  wealth,  their  position  in  life,  rather  to  accidental  causes,  than 
to  any  energy  or  industry  of  their  own.  Self-made  men  are,  and  ever 
should  be,  the  pride  of  a  country  like  ours.  They  tend  to  develop  the 
beauty  of  our  peculiar  republican  system,  and  manifest  that  equality 
which  is  the  boast  of  our  Constitution.  Indeed,  we  may  venture  to 
assert  that  they,  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  are  the  most  loyal,  and  the 
strongest  admirers  of  everything  that  is  American.  There  are  those 
who  wou'd  snub  them,  because  of  their  obscurity  of  birth,  because 
they  cannot  trace  their  ancestry  to  remote  periods.  Ancestry,  however, 
or  noble  birth,  are  no  virtues,  unless  the  virtues  they  may  accidentally 
entail  are  preserved  untarnished  ;  for  unfortunately,  now-a-days,  the  heirs 
of  great  and  rich  families  are  of  little  account.  Of  all  those  who  have 
held  and  now  hold  distinguished  positions  in  our  country,  those  who 
have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  owe  everything  they  have 
to  their  own  industry,  by  far  out-number  those  who  have  sprung  from 
old  and  wealthy  families.  It  is  a  duty,  then,  we  owe  to  the  vouth  of  our 
country  to  place  before  them  the  Htos  of  those  of  our  citizens  who,  by 
their  perseverance  and  industry,  have  acquired  honorable  positions  from 
their  fellow-men,  in  order  that,  encouraged  by  their  example,  they,  too, 
may  become  useful  citizens,  and  faithful  children  of  their  country. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  Abraham  Everitt,  was  born  in  the  year 
1805,  at  Everittstown,  Hunterdon  countv,  New  Jersev.  His  grandfather, 
William  Everitt,  and  his  brother  x\brahani,  emigrated  from  England 
some  ten  years  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and  settled  on  the  Big  Nas- 
sau Creek,  Hunterdon  county,  New  Jersey.  William  Everitt,  having 
brought  some  money  with  him  from  England,  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  country  comprising  some  thousand  acres,  and  in  a  few  years  he  erected 
thereon  a  grist  and  saw-mill,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  some  dwellings,  so 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  he  saw  quite 
a  village  grown  up  around  him,  which,  in  honor  of  its  founder,  was 
called  Everittstown.  When  the  news  of  the  first  conflict  between  the 
colonists  and  the  troops  of  the  mother  country  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  whole  country,  William  and  his  brother  Abraham  hastened  to 
enroll  themselves  under  the  republican  flag,  and  did  duty  in  almost  all 
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the  battles  which  consecrated  the  soil  of  New  Jersey  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Abraham  Everitt,  the  brother  of  William,  lost  his  life  at  the 
battle  of  Monmouth.  After  England,  unable  to  cope  with  her  colonies, 
acknowledijed  their  independence,  William  retired  to  his  farm,  happy  in 
the  knowledge  that  his  brave  arm  had  been  lifted  in  the  cause  of  his 
adopted  country.  In  the  year  1790,  death  took  him  away  from  the 
midst  of  a  flourishing  settlement.  lie  was  succeeded  in  the  estate  by 
Major  David  Everitt. 

Abraham,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  eldest  son  of  David 
Everitt,  yet  living,  and  grandson  of  William  Everitt,  the  founder  of  Ever- 
ittstown.  He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  youth  in  the  capacity  of  clerk 
with  his  cousin,  Adam  Everitt,  of  Everittstown.  Anxious  to  improve  his 
mind,  he  employed  the  time  he  could  snatch  from  his  occupation  as 
clerk,  in  acquiring  the  elements  of  a  plain  education.  While  iu  the  em- 
ployment of  his  uncle,  he  w^as  remarkable  for  his  prudent  management 
of  the  business  committed  to  his  charge.  And  so  tenacious  was  he  of 
truth,  that  once  having  passed  his  word,  what  he  promised  was  sure  to 
be  fulfilled.  Indeed,  if  his  after  life  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  his  early 
habits,  we  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  statement.  At  that  time  gam- 
bling, horse-racing,  betting  and  such  like  vices  were  very  prevalent  among 
the  young  men.  Abraham,  however,  was  never  known  to  participate  in 
these  practices,  so  ruinous  in  their  consequences. 

In  the  year  1821,  his  cousin.  Major  David  Everitt,  having  sold  out  the 
family  estate  at  Everittstown,  went  to  live  at  Hackettstown,  Sussex,  now 
W^arren  county.  Abraham,  wishing  to  acquire  some  business  which 
would  be  the  means  of  making  him  independent  of  his  family  and  enable 
him  in  after  life  to  live  by  his  own  industry,  resolved  to  leave  the  pater- 
nal roof,  and  seek  his  fortune  away  from  his  native  place.  His  parents 
raised  every  possible  objection  to  such  an  undertaking,  and  strove  to  per- 
suade him  to  remain  at  home,  but  with  no  eft'ect.  Wrapping  up  his 
clothing  in  a  cotton  handkerchief,  he  left  home  secretly  during  the  night ; 
having  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  together  with  a  watch  and  gun. 
Making  his  way  to  his  cousin,  at  Hackettstown,  he  engaged  with  a  car- 
•penter  named  Leake,  in  the  service  -of  his  uncle,  and  bound  himself  to 
remain  with  Leake  until  his  twenty-first  year,  receiving  as  compensation 
the  half  of  his  earnings.  A  little  instance  will  show  how  early  in  life  he 
learned  to  economize.  When  he  first  arrived  at  Hackettstown,  he 
traded  his  gun  for  a  pair  of  boots,  which  lasted  him  for  the  space  of  three 
years.  While  serving  his  time  with  Leake,  Abraham's  father,  finding 
that  the  oil  business  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  unprofitable,  resolved 
to  sell  out  and  abandon  his  native  place,  and  to  emigrate  to  western 
New  York,  called  the  Lake  countrv.  Knowing  the  valuable  services  his 
son  Abraham  could  render  him  in  his  new  home,  he  wished  to  buy  out 
his  son's  time.  Abraham,  however,  feeling  that  the  opportunity  he  en- 
joyed of  learning  his  trade,  if  lost,  would  injure  his  future  prospects,  de- 
clined going.  He  was  strengthened  in  this  determination,  because  he 
thought  that  his  brothers,  who  were  to  accompany  their  parents,  were 
amply  able  to  render  them  all  the  assistance  tliey  required.  Abraham 
remained,  therefore,  with  Leake  until  ho  had  served  out  his  time,  when  he 
was  the  possessor  of  a  good  stock  of  tools  and  eighty  odd  dollars.  After 
the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  re- 
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mained  for  six  mouths.  He  then  returned  to  Hackettstown  and  com- 
menced business  as  a  master  carpenter.  He  married,  in  the  year  1828, 
Annie  Emery,  the  daughter  of  a  ■wealthy  farmer  of  the  neighborhood. 
Mr.  Emery  at  first  opposed  the  marriage,  because  he  thought  Abraham 
Everitt  too  poor  for  a  girl  who  had  been  accustomed  to  such  a  comfort- 
able home  as  his  house  afiorded.  However,  love  won  the  battle,  and  they 
were  married. 

When  the  Morris  Canal  Company  commenced  operations,  he  applied 
to  them  for  employment,  and,  with  a  Mr.  Goulder,  was  engaged  in 
1829-30  in  building  wood-work  on  various  parts  of  the  canal,  and 
was  appointed  a  superintendent  of  the  inclined  planes  by  Major  Sykes, 
With  A.  H.  tt:  J.  J.  Scofield,  he  was  employed  in  building  bridges, 
and  doing  other  wood-work  along  the  canal,  during  the  year  1836 
and  part  of  183V.  In  the  year  1837,  Mr.  Everitt,  his  brother-in-law, 
and  a  Mr.  Shields,  took  a  contract  from  the  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad 
Company  to  build  four  miles  of  the  road.  Mr.  Everitt  bought  Mr. 
Shields's  share  of  the  contract,  and,  with  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Emery, 
commenced  operations.  The  pressure  of  money  matters  at  that  pe- 
riod, and  other  causes,  forced  them  to  resign  the  contract,  because 
they  saw  that  they  could  not  by  any  means  finish  the  contract  with- 
out losing  all  they  had.  The  railroad  company,  not  wishing  to  lose 
Mr.  Everitt's  services,  made  him  many  advantageous  oft'ers,  which,  how- 
ever, he  declined.  He  then  returned  to  the  service  of  the  Morris 
Canal  Company,  and  remained  with  A.  H.  &  J.  J.  Scofield  for  eighteen 
months.  In  May,  1838,  he,  with  Mr.  A.  H.  Scofield,  commenced 
a  contract  with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad,  to  grade  the  branch 
road  from  Brunswick  to  Trenton,  and  finished  his  sections  of  the  work 
in  less  than  three  months.  They  th«i  contracted  to  lay  the  rails  of 
the  whole  road  from  Trenton  to  Brunswick,  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles,  and  completed  the  contract  by  the  first  of  January,  1839,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  company.  While  fulfilling  this  contract,  Mr.  Everitt, 
at  the  special  request  of  the  company,  through  their  chief  engineer. 
General  Cook,  undertook  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Millstone  river, 
and  finished  it  before  Christmas,  and  thus  enabled  the  company  to  comply 
with  the  requisitions  of  their  charter,  which  required  them  to  run  over 
the  road  by  the  first  of  January.  At  the  completion  of  his  contract  of 
laying  the  track,  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  road 
from  New  Brunswick  to  Trenton. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Everitt  was  engaged,  by  General  Cook,  to  go  to  Missis- 
sippi to  superintend  the  laying  of  the  track  and  the  running  of  the  cars 
on  the  Grand  Gulf  Road,  and  remained  there  six  months,  after  Avhich 
he  returned  to  New  Jersey.  On  his  return,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company,  at 
South  Amboy,  and  still  fills  that  position.  With  the  exception  of  his 
absence  at  the  South,  Mr.  Everitt  has  been  with  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
Company  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  During  his  residence  at  South  Am- 
boy, he  has  filled  almost  all  the  offices,  both  of  town  and  county,  such 
as  coroner,  school  commissioner,  &c.,  <fec.  In  politics,  Mr.  Everitt  is  a 
Whig  of  the  Clay  school.  In  1852  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  dis- 
trict in  the  Legislature.  He  ran  against  the  Hon.  James  Apple- 
gate,  who  was  elected  the  year  previous  by  a  majority  of  three  hundred. 
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Mr.  Everitt's  majority  was  one  hundred  and  fifty,  that  too  in  a  democratic 
district.  Mr.  Everitt  is  known  all  along  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail- 
road, as  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  company's  superintendents.  We 
may  mention,  as  a  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held,  that  during 
the  sixteen  years  he  has  been  in  the  company's  service,  his  accounts  have 
never  been  rejected. 

The  Hon.  Abraham  Everitt  is  now  in  his  forty-eighth  year,  and  is  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  moderate  competency,  the  fruit  of  his  own  industry. 
James  Everitt,  his  brother,  is  a  prominent  and  respected  citizen  of  Spring- 
port  on  Lake  Cayuga,  and  a  man  of  considerable  wealth.  Another  bro- 
ther, William,  is  well  known  and  equally  respected  as  a  citizen  of  Hack- 
ettstown,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Everitt  is  much  honored  and  esteemed  by 
his  fellow-citizens  at  South  Amboy,  for  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  free 
education,  and  in  fact  for  every  movement  that  is  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  He  has  lately  been  elected  President  of  the  South  Amboy 
Building  and  Home  Association. 

We  have  briefly  sketched  the  life  of  the  Hon.  Abraham  Everitt.  Al- 
though there  may  be  no  thrilling  adventures  in  his  career  through  life, 
his  history  may  well  serve  to  encourage  many  a  voung  man  to  persevere 
and  fight  against  adversity,  with  the  assurance  that  his  industry  and* 
honesty  will  eventually  acquire  for  him  a  position  among  his  fellow- 
citizens.  There  is  nothing  so  grateful  to  the  toiling  and  industrious  man 
as  to  know  that  he  can  raise  himself,  by  his  own  industry,  to  the  high- 
est position  ;  and  tlie  consciousness  that  he  thus  has  acquired  wealth, 
honor,  and  station  in  life  by  his  own  perseverance,  is  more  pleasing  to 
him  than  if  he  could  boast  of  the  proudest  ancestry. 


BENJAMIN   DEFORD, 

OF    BALTIMORE,    MARYLAND, 

The  son  of  Benjamin  and  Ann  Hutton  Deford,  was  born  in  Anne  Arun- 
del county,  Maryland,  in  1799. 

In  February,  1810,  being  deprived  by  death  of  both  his  parents,  young 
Deford  took  up  his  residence  with  his  uncle,  Richard  G.  Hutton,  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  near  the  village  of  Pig  Point,  Anne  Arundel 
county.  He  remained  with  his  uncle  about  three  years  ;  sometimes  as- 
sisting in  the  labors  of  the  farm,  sometimes  attending  the  village  school. 

In  May,  1813,  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  was  apprenticed  to  James 
C.  Dodderd,  a  leather  manufacturer,  with  whom  he  served  seven  years. 
After  learning  his  trade,  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  currier  in  Balti- 
more one  year,  his  labor  producing  seven  dollars  per  week.  Desirous 
of  improving  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  he  engaged  in  the  leather 
trade  on  his  own  account,  making  purchases  throughout  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  selling  in  the  Baltimore  market. 

In  January,  1823,  Mr.  Deford  commenced  business  in  a  small  currying 
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shop  in  Baltimore,  upon  the  spot  on  which  his  present  commodious  hide 
and  leather  establishment  is  situated.  His  invested  capital  at  that  time 
did  not  exoeed  $1500.  For  nine  years  he  continued  the  manufacture 
of  leather  in  his  small  establishment,  steadily  accumulating  wealth,  until 
in  1832  he  engaged  in  his  present  business. 

Mr.  Deford  is  now  largely  engaged  in  the  hide  and  leather  business. 
The  amount  of  his  transactions,  which  for  several  years  did  not  exceed 
$50,000,  now  reaches  $700,000  annually,  probably  the  largest  business 
of  the  same  character  ever  done  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

By  his  success  in  trade  and  manufactures,  Mr.  Deford  has  become 
wealthy,  and  at  the  same  time  eminent  as  a  practical  business  man.  He 
now  holds  various  offices  of  responsibility  and  trust;  being  a  Director  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  a  Director  of  the  Mechanic's 
and  Savings  Banks  of  Baltimore,  a  member  of  the  Boards  of  Managers 
of  the  Baltimore  Dispensary  and  of  the  House  of  Refuge. 

In  November,  1822,  Mr.  Deford  married  Harriet,  daughter  of  Frede- 
rick Bauo-her,  of  Abbottstown,  Pennsylvania,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  eight  children  ;  six  are  now  living,  three  sons  and  three 
daughters  ;  the  latter  are  all  married,  and  he  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
'them  settled  in  comforiable  circumstances. 

Mr.  Deford  attributes  much  of  his  success  in  life  to  the  careful  tuition 
he  received  during  his  apprenticeship,  from  his  master,  Mr.  Dodderd; 
and  to  him  he  feels  under  many  and  great  obligations  for  the  valuable 
counsel  and  admonitionsr  eceived  Ht  his  hands ;  for  the  foundation  of 
his  present  social  condition  he  looks  back  with  gratitude  to  those  lessons 
learned  during  his  connection  with  Mr.  Dodderd. 


EMANUEL    SCHAEFFER, 

OF    LANCASTER,    PENNSYLVANIA,    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    LANCASTER    SAVINGS 

INSTITUTE, 

Was  born  on  the  27th  of  Februar)^  1793.  He  is  of  German  descent, 
and  the  third  of  five  children.  His  father  and  mother,  Philip  and  Mary 
Ann  Schaefl'er,  moved  in  1796  to  Baltimore  city,  where  the  former  was 
engaged  in  mercantile  business.  The  yellow  fever  prevailing  there,  they 
removed  into  the  country,  and,  he  having  a  few  weeks  afterwards  taken 
sick,  died,  leaving  the  family  in  a  helpless  condition.  They  then  returned 
to  Lancaster,  the  residence  of  our  subject's  grandfather,  John  Miller, 
Esq.,  formerly  High  Sheriff"  of  that  county,  who  being  in  good  circum- 
stances took  care  of  the  family.  Mr.  Schaeffer  received  his  education 
under  his  grandfather,  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  was  put  to  learn  the 
saddling  and  harness  making  business.  After  the  expiration  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, he  worked  at  his  trade  in  the  capacity  of  journeyman,  and 
having  accumulated  about  one  hundred  dollars,  commenced  business  on  his 
own  account  in  Lancaster.  By  strict  attention  to  business  and  untiring  per- 
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severance  Mr.  SchaelTer  succeeded  in  amassing  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  When  twenty-five  years  of  age  lie  entered  the  married  state  ; 
seven  years  after,  his  wife  died.  He  was  again  married,  and  is  now 
the  father  of  five  children,  three  of  whom  are  married,  his  eldest 
son  being  in  partnership  with  him.  In  1841  Mr.  Schaeff"er  was  ap- 
pointed by  Govei'nor  David  li.  Porter  to  the  commission  of  associate 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  county,  for  five  years  ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which  term  he  was  re-appointed  by  the  late  Governor 
Francis  11.  Shunk,  and  continued  to  hold  office  until  the  amended  Con- 
stitution took  eflect,  by  which  the  elections  were  made  by  the  people. 
Mr.  Schaefler,  therefore,  held  the  office  of  associate  judge  for  nine  years, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  appointment  faithfully.  In  the  same 
year  (1841)  Mr.  Schaefter  was  elected  President  of  the  Lancaster  Savings 
Institution,  which  position  he  still  holds.  For  thirteen  years  Mr. 
Schaefler  was  President  of  the  City  Councils.  Besides  these,  he  has 
been  chosen  to  fill  various  other  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility,  all  of 
which  he  has  discharged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  credit  on  him- 
self and  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  public.  Mr.  Schaefter  is  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  temperance  cause,  and  has  during  the  whole  of  his  life 
adhered  strictly  to  those  principles  of  sobriety,  honesty,  and  proper  ob- 
servance of  religious  duties,  which  result  in  that  success  and  prosperity 
which  he  now  enjoys. 


ELIJAH    CLEVELAND, 

OF    IRASBURG,    VERMONT. 

Elijah  Cleveland  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hanover,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  29th  day  of  June,  179G,  being  the  eldest  of  three  children, 
two  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  father,  Elijah  Phillips  Cleveland,  was  a 
native  of  the  town  of  Brooklyn,  "Windham  county,  Connecticut,  who  at  an 
early  age  entered  the  army  of  the  Pievolution,  in  which  he  served  durino- 
the  last  three  years  of  that  memorable  contest.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  having  been  discharged  at  West  Point,  he  returned  to  his  native 
town.  In  November,  1*792,  he  married  Mary  Kinne,  of  Abington,  and 
in  the  January  following  removed  to  Hanover. 

Being  possessed  of  very  limited  ])ecuniary  means,  the  elder  Cleveland 
hired  a  farm  on  which  he  lived  about  seven  years.  In  March,  1800,  he 
removed  to  the  town  of  Waterford,  situated  on  the  Connecticut  liver,  in 
Caledonia  county,  Vermont ;  here  he  purchased  a  tract  of  wild  land, 
which  he  commenced  clearing,  and,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  erected 
thereon  a  small  house,  into  which  he  moved  with  his  family,  at  that  time 
consisting  of  a  wife  and  two  children.  Here  were  experienced  all  those 
privations  incident  to  settling  in  a  new  country  with  very  limited  pecu- 
niary means  at  command.  As  may  readily  be  supposed,  the  means  of 
obtaining  an  education  in  this  new  settlement  were  very  limited.     When 
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Elijah  was  seven  years  old,  lie  attended  a  school  kept  in  a  common  farm 
barn  bv  a  female.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  during-  three  months  of 
each  summer,  for  five  summers,  and  during  the  same  period  each  -winter, 
for  six  winters.  His  text  books  consisted  of  the  far-famed  Webster's 
Spelling-book,  Alexander's  Grammar,  and  Adams's  Arithmetic  ;  these  were 
all  the  school  books  to  which  he  had  access. 

During  his  carlv  vears.  while  Elijah's  time  was  not  occupied  in  his 
studies,  he  assisted  his  father  in  clearing  the  forest,  and  in  performing  the 
various  labors  of  the  farm.  In  the  midst  of  these  toils,  however,  he  evinced 
a  desire  to  engage  in  som.e  mechanical  pursuit,  and  a  very  strong  aversion 
to  the  labors  of  the  farm.  In  liis  love  for  mechanical  labor,  he  visited  all 
the  shops  to  which  he  could  obtain  access,  frequently  attempting  to  manu- 
facture sleds,  and  various  other  articles.  During  one  fall  and  winter,  he 
spent  all  his  leisure  time  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  birch  brooms; 
at  another  time  he  worked  at  basket  making.  Entering  the  swamps  in 
the  morning,  he  would  gather  stock  all  day,  and  in  the  evening  prepare 
it  for  weavnng.  In  all  these  pursuits  he  was  constantly  opposed  by  his 
father,  who  was  of  opinion  that  a  lad  of  such  varied  "talents  never  could 
succeed  in  any  one  thing.  Finally,  however,  the  father  yielded  so  far  to 
the  importunities  of  his  son,  as  to  purchase  for  him  a  few  shoemaker's 
tools,  with  which  he  eagerly  set  to  work  mending  shoes  for  the  family, 
and  occasionally  doing  some  jobs  for  the  neighbors,  and  even  manufactur- 
ing some  rude  articles  which  could  scarcely  be  called  shoes.  In  this  pur- 
suit he  met  with  many  discouragements,  his  friends  being  of  opinion  that 
shoe-making  was  a  poor  trade.  But  Elijah  had  heard  that  Billy  Gray 
was  once  a  shoemaker,  and  referring  to  him  he  persisted  in  his  inten- 
tion. 

When  Elijah  was  fifteen  years  old,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  per- 
mission of  his  father  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Rowell,  of  Little- 
boro,  N.  H.,  by  which  he  engaged  to  work  in  Mr.  Rowell's  shop  for  three 
months  each  autumn  for  two  years,  Mr.  Rowell  giving  him  board,  lodg- 
ing, and  instruction  in  his  trade,  as  recompense  for  his  labor. 

Mr.  Cleveland  looks  back  upon  the  day  on  which  he  commenced  work 
for  Mr.  Rowell  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  life ;  from  that  day  he 
labored  on  the  farm  with  his  father  during  the  summer,  and  worked  at 
his  trade,  sometimes  in  shops,  and  sometimes  at  home,  during  the  winter. 
In  March,  before  he  became  of  age,  voung  Cleveland  bought  the  re- 
maining  three  months  of  his  time  from  his  father,  paying  him  therefor 
thirty-six  dollars,  and  began  to  look  about  for  a  proper  place  in  which  to 
begin  liis  career  as  a  business  man.  He  finally  determined  to  settle  in  a 
place  called  Passumpsic,  in  the  town  of  Barnet,  in  Caledonia  county.  Ac- 
cordingly, about  the  15th  of  May,  he  removed  to  that  place  and  com- 
menced working  at  his  trade  under  favorable  auspices,  the  people  of  the 
place  being  friendly  and  encouraging  him  in  his  enterprise. 

On  the  loth  of  < Jctober,  181G,  after  making  for  himself  a  pair  of  wed- 
ding shoes  and  riding  eight  miles  on  horseback,  he  married  Miss  Maria 
Farrington. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  first  experience  in  housekeeping  was  on  a  very  limited 
scale.  With  his  young  wife  he  occupied  two  rooms,  one  of  which  was  used 
for  a  shop,  the  other  for  parlor,  kitchen,  drawing-room,  dining-room,  &c. 
In  these  two  rooms  Cleveland  passed  the  next  two  years  of  his  life,  at  the 
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termination  of  wliicli  period  he  found  himself  in  sucli  circumstances  as 
permitted  him  to  rent  a  comfortable  house  and  shop. 

Until  December,  1824,  Mr.  Cleveland  continued  carrying  on  his  shoe 
busiuef^s,  to  which  he  added  the  manufacture  of  harness,  trunks,  weaver's 
rods,  and  shoe  blacking;  in  all  of  which  he  met  with  success.  About 
this  period  Mr.  L.  P.  Parks,  of  Passumpsic,  an  old  friend,  offered  to  furnish 
capital  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  engage  in  mercantile  business ;  this 
offer  was  accepted,  and  in  February,  1825,  he  commenced  business  in  the 
town  of  Coventry,  Vermont,  in  connection  with  Mr.  L.  P.  Parks,  and 
Messrs.  John  and  Luther  Clark,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  three  very 
prominent  business  men  at  that  time. 

Having  had  no  experience  in  mercantile  pursuits,  Mr.  Cleveland  labor- 
ed under  many  disadvantages.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  there  was 
a  quick  demand  for  his  goods,  which  he  increased  bv  introducing  the 
system  of  barter,  taking  all  kinds  of  couirtry  produce  in  payment  for  his 
store  goods.  In  a  short  time  he  was  doing  a  very  heavy  business.  The 
partnership  was  continued  until  August,  1837,  when  Mr.  John  Clark  died. 
Cleveland  then  continued  the  business  alone  until  April,  184G,  when  he 
admitted  as  a  partner  Mr.  Wm.  U.  Baxter,  a  young  man,  with  whom  he 
continued  until  May,  1850,  when  he  relinquished  mercantile  business  en- 
tirely, having  been  eno-ao-ed  in  it  for  tweutv-five  years  without  interruption. 
Durinof  his  business  career,  Mr.  Cleveland  retained  his  earlv  love  for 
mechanical  labor,  which  he  gratified  by  taking  occasional  jobs  of  build- 
ing, and  erectincT  on  his  own  account  mills  and  machinerv  of  various 
kinds.  In  1836  he  erected  a  building  and  machinery  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  potato  starch,  in  which  he  is  still  engaged.  In  1837  he  com- 
menced farming  on  a  small  scale ;  having  gradually  extended  his  opera- 
tions, he  is  now  cultivating  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  of  im- 
proved land. 

In  1832  a  charter  was  obtained  for  the  Bank  of  Orleans,  at  Irasburg. 
Mr.  Cleveland  was  one  of  the  commissioners  named  in  the  charter,  and 
on  the  organization  of  the  companv,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  directors, 
which  office  he  has  held  until  the  present  time.  Since  January,  1848,  he 
has  been  President  of  the  institution. 

In  1839  he  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  and  became  a 
candidate  for  representative  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  elected  in 
1839,  '40,  '41,  and  '4G. 

In  1844  he  was  elected  by  the  State  Lsgistature  first  assistant  justice 
of  the  county  court  in  Orleans  county. 

In  1848,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  presidential  electors  for  the  State 
of  Vermont,  and  cast  his  vote  for  Zachary  Taylor. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  an  early  frienl  and  supporter  of  the  various  rail- 
road enterprises  in  his  State.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  Connecti- 
cut and  Passumpsic  River  Railroad  from  its  commencement,  and  spent 
much  time  and  money  in  promoting  the  interests  of  that  corporation. 
In  1849  he  was  elected  one  of  its  directors,  which  office  he  still 
holds. 

As  a  citizen,  Judge  Cleveland  has  been  distinguished  for  his  liberaHty. 
In  his  devotion  to  business,  he  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  claims  of 
society,  but  has  always  generously  contributed  to  the  support  of  those 
institutions  calculated  to  improve  the  general  interests  and  character  of 
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the  community.  In  1830  he  invested  several  hundred  doHars  in  the 
erection  of  a  house  of  worship.  He  has  uniformly  aided  in  sustaining 
the  institutions  of  the  gospel,  by  affording  liberal  pecunary  aid.  He 
never  turned  from  his  door  with  an  empty  hand  one  who  asked  of  him 
an  alms  :  aware  that  he  might  sometimes  be  deceived  in  the  objects  of 
his  charity,  he  thought  it  safer  to  give  to  all ;  then  there  could  be  no 
danger  of  turning  the  deserving  poor  away. 

In  1819  Mr.  Cleveland  united  with  the  fraternity  of  Freemasons:  this 
step  served  as  an  introduction  to  a  higher  grade  of  society  than  that  to 
■which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and  also  as  a  strong  incentive,  inducing 
him  to  endeavor  to  become  worthy  of  his  associates.  He  subsequently 
became  master  of  a  lodge  and  high  priest  of  a  Koyal  Ai-ch  Chapter. 

We  close  this  brief  sketch  by  the  following  from  a  letter  recently 
received  from  a  neighbor  of  our  subject : — Judge  Cleveland  has  for 
nearly  thirty  years  been  a  business  man  in  the  town  where  he  now 
resides,  extensively  engaged  as  a  farmer,  merchant,  and  manufacturer  ; 
during  much  of  the  time,  too,  employed  in  managing  the  affairs  of  cor- 
porations of  which  he  has  been  a  member,  director,  &c. 

In  these  varied  occupations  he  has  ever  been  distinguished  for  pru- 
dence, far-seeing  financial  skill,  and  laithfid  devotion  to  every  enterprise 
in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 

Until  within  a  few  years.  Judge  Cleveland  mainly  devoted  his  energies 
to  the  business  of  merchandising,  and  on  this  employment  chiefly  relied 
for  the  accumulation  of  wealth ;  and  although  residing  in  a  sparsely 
populated  country,  and  selling  his  goods  to  the  pioneers  of  the  town 
and  county,  to  those  not  able  to  pay  as  they  are  now  able,  yetselling  at 
prices  and  profits  that  no  dealer  could  now  realize,  still  it  has  always 
been  and  now  is  the  rare  good  fortune  of  Judge  Cleveland  to  possess  a 
most  enviable  character  as  a  business  man. 

Those  among  whom  he  has  so  long  lived,  and  with  whom  he  has 
constantly  dealt,  and  from  whose  trade  he  has  become  wealthy,  all  accord 
to  him  the  praise  of  an  honest,  trustworthy,  and  reliable  dealer,  above 
resorting  to  any  of  the  tricks  of  trade,  demanding  and  receiving  the 
same  price  for  the  same  or  similar  article  from  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and 
spurning  the  too  common  mode  of  pricing,  "  as  one  can  light  o'  chaps." 

From  this  uniform  and  consistent  manner  in  business.  Judge  Cleveland 
undoubtedly  failed  to  make  many  a  good  bargain,  but  any  such  loss  has 
been  amply  repaid  by  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  and  his  widely  ex- 
tended reputation,  that  his  recommendation  of  his  own  wares  depended 
upon  his  opinion  of  their  intrinsic  value,  and  not  upon  his  anxiety  to  sell 
them ;  and  the  mere  child  could  buy  at  his  counter  at  the  same  price  as 
could  the  sharpest  customer. 

As  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  Judge  Cleveland  has  ranked 
deservedly  righ.  Although  he  never  made  any  pretensions  as  a  debater, 
and  therefore  seldom  made  a  set  speech,  yet  in  the  more  ard-uous  duties 
of  a  member  of  committees,  no  one  was  more  competent  or  industrious. 
We  believe  he  was  every  year  during  the  term  he  was  in  the  Legislature 
a  member,  and  part  of  the  time  chairman,  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  wherein  his  sound,  practical  common  sense,  and  excellent 
financial  ability,  made  him  a  most  valuable  legislator. 

During  the  twenty  years  Judge  Cleveland  has  been  Director  and  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Bank  of  Orleans,  we  believe  it  is  no  injustice  to  his  associates  to 
say,  that  the  chief  financical  nianageraeut  of  the  institution  has  been 
confided  to  him,  and  in  every  exio-ency  his  fidelity  and  ability  have  never 
been  questioned,  and  the  result  of  his  labors  has  always  shown  that  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  was  not  misplaced. 


WILLIA]\f     T.    BARNARD, 

OF    ISSAQUENA    COUNTT,    MISSISSIPPI, 

Was  born  September  10th,  1821,  in  Adams  county,  Mississippi.  His 
parents  were  natives  of  the  same  place,  both  his  grandfathers  having 
emigrated  there  at  an  early  date.  His  father  dj'ing  when  our  subject 
was  quite  young,  and  he  being  the  eldest  of  the  family,  the  duties  of 
the  management  of  the  estate  devolved  principally  upon  him.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Sarah  Elhaney,  of  West  Feliciana,  Louisiana,  at  the  age 
of  19.  At  the  age  of  20  years,  by  the  advice  and  influence  of  friends,  he 
was  emancipated  by  the  State  Legislature,  to  enable  him  legally  to  take 
charge  of  his  father's  estate,  it  having  become  very  much  embarrassed. 
But  by  a  few  years  of  judicious  and  prudent  management,  greatly  assist- 
ed by  the  high  confidence  placed  in  Mr.  Barnard  by  the  creditors,  he 
succeeded  in  relieving  the  estate  of  all  incumbrances.  In  the  fall  of  1847 
he  removed  to  Issaquena  county,  Mississippi,  where  he  now  resides, 
following  his  father's  occupation  of  cotton  planting.  In  the  fall  of  1851 
he  was  elected  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 


EBENEZER    M.    CHAMBERLAIN 


OF  IKDIAKA. 


Ebenezer  M.  Chamberlain,  formerly  President  Judge  of  tlie  Ninth 
Judicial  Circuit  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  now  a  member  of  the  XXXlVth 
Congress  from  the  tenth  Congressional  district  of  the  same  State  was, 
born  in  Orrington,  Penobscot  county,  Maine,  on  the  20th  August,  1805. 
His  early  education  was  limited  to  such  as  could  be  obtained  under  the 
New  England  system  of  common  schools,  and  these  privileges  were  only 
enjoyed  in  the  winter  season,  when  his  labor  on  the  farm  could  not  be 
made  available  to  the  support  of  his  father's  family.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  left  the  farm,  and  for  six  years  wrought  in  a  ship-yard,  his  father, 
according  to  the  New  England  custom,  receiving  his  earnitigs  until  the 
sun  went  down  on  the  day  he  completed  his  minorit3^ 

After  reaching  his  majority,  he  continued  liis  labors  in  the  ship-yard 
until  he  had  realized  a  sufficient  sum  from  his  earnings  to  enable  him  to 
spend  six  months  at  an  academy,  after  which  he  entered  the  office  of 
Elisha  H.  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Bangor,  as  a  student  at  Jaw.  He  remained  in 
this  gentleman's  office  some  three  years,  but  his  reading  was  necessarily 
much  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  school-teaching  to  meet 
his  current  expenditures. 

It  was  while  he  was  a  student  at  law  in  1831  that  the  Sunday  Mail 
question  engrossed  so  much  of  the  public  attention.  In  January  of  that 
year  the  question  was  formally  introduced  for  discussion  in  the  Bangor 
Forensic  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  discussion,  and  delivered  two  arguments  against  its  prohibition,  which 
were  thought  to  evince  so  much  ability  and  independence  in  the  then 
peculiar  and  immature  state  of  public  sentiment  on  that  question  in  puri- 
tanical New  England,  as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  publication  by  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  large  audience  who  heard  them.  They  were  accordingly 
published  in  pamphlet  form  by  those  who  coincided  with  them  in  senti- 
ment, and  extensively  circulated. 

The  laws  of  Maine  requiring  a  preliminary  study  of  seven  years  to 
qualify  the  applicant  for  admission  lo  the  bar,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  age  and  limited  means,  determined  to  emigrate  to  the 
young,  more  liberal  and  vigorous  West.  Accordingly,  in  June,  1832, 
solitary  and  alone,  with  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket,  the  proceeds  of  the 
last  winter's  school,  he  set  his  face  for  Indiana,  and  arrived  in  Fayette 
county  in  the  month  following.  After  replenishing  his  exhausted  treasury 
by  a  resort  to  the  Yankee's  universal  remedy,  the  common  school,  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  Samuel  W.  Parke,  Esq.,  of  Connersville,  a  gentleman 
of  high  legal  attainments,  and  at  the  present  writing  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  Congress.  Associated  with  him  in  this  office  was  An- 
drew Kennedy,  another  self-made  man,  who  was  destined  to  run  a  brief 
but  brilliant  career.  They  were  examined  and  admitted  to  the  bar  to- 
gether on  the  9th  August,  1833. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  Mr.  Chamberlain  removed  to  Elkhart  county, 
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then  just  emergiiig  from  the  condition  of  an  unbroken  wilderness,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  the  summer  of  1835  he 
Avas  elected  one  of  the  two  representatives  in  the  Lep^islature  from  the 
whole  northern  portion  of  Indiana,  embracing  a  territory  of  nearly  one 
fifth  part  of  the  entire  State.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  ex- 
amined and  licensed  by  Judge  Blackford  and  his  associates,  to  practise 
at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

He  was  re-elected  a  representative  in  1837,  and  occupied  a  prominent 
position  on  the  committee  to  investigate  the  aftairs  and  condition  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Indiana. 

On  the  28th  day  of  November,  1838,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Phebe  Ann  Hascall,  eldest  daughter  of  Amasa  Plascall,  Esq.,  of  Le  Koy, 
New  York,  a  lady  pre-eminent  for  all  those  amiable  qualities  which  adorn 
as  they  sanctify  the  domestic  relations.  In  the  summer  of  1839  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  for  a  term  of  three  years.  During  the  stormy 
session  of  1841,  by  request  of  the  State  Central  Committee,  he  delivered 
an  address  before  the  Democratic  State  Convention  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  The  address  furnishes  strong  evidence  of 
the  high  state  of  party  spirit  which  then  pervaded  the  Union.  Com- 
mencing with  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  traced  with  a  vigor- 
ous hand  the  history  of  the  two  great  political  parties  down,  through  the 
second  war  with  England,  and  through  all  the  conflicts  of  party  to  that 
time,  and  was  not  over-choice  in  his  denunciation  of  the  opposition. 
President  Van  Buren  had  just  been  defeated  in  a  conflict  unparalleled 
for  excitement,  detraction,  and  abuse  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  it 
was  but  natural  that  the  speaker  should  regard  him  and  his  administra- 
tion as  proper  subjects  for  eulogy. 

We  make  a  few  extracts  : 

"  The  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson  formed  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  tliis  mighty  republic,  as  did  that  of  his  great  political  model, 
Thonjas  Jefterson.  Such  vigor,  however,  had  the  Hydras  and  Gorgons 
of  Federalism  acquired  by  long  feasting  upon  the  very  vitals  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  thev  were  not  to  be  exterminated  by  one  effort  of  Hercules. 
And  as  his  successor,  to  carry  out  his  measures,  to  pei'petuate  his  prin- 
ciples, to  finish  the  task  of  political  regeneration  which  Jackson  had  so 
gloriously  begun,  the  democracy  of  the  country  turned  their  eyes  on  that 
sworn  enemy  of  Federalism,  Martin  Van  Buren. 

"  liaised  from  obscurity  to  eminence  by  the  unaided  energies  of  his 
own  great  mind  and  unblemished  moral  worth,  endeared  to  the  democracy 
by  his  bold  and  manly  vindication  of  our  principles,  and  by  his  noble  and 
unwavering  devotion  to  his  country,  which,  in  times  that  tried  men's 
souls,  found  deliverance  in  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  his  measures 
in  her  councils,  when  a  Hull  had  betrayed,  and  a  Harrison  had  abandoned 
her  in  the  field — proscribed,  hated,  and  vindictively  hunted  down  by  the 
Federal  party,  he  was  the  man  pre-eminently  entitled  to  our  confidence 
and  support,  and  worthy  of  that  high  honor.  With  all  his  principles 
distinctly  avowed,  the  honor  was  conferred.  As  chief  magistrate  of  the 
nation,  he  neglected  no  duty,  violated  no  pledge,  betrayed  no  trust,  dis- 
appointed no  expectation,  abandoned  no  principle,  usurped  no  power, 
but  in  all  thino's  has  been  faithful,  and  adhered  strictly  to  the  simple, 
self-denying  ordinances  of  the  Consiitution." 
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After  denouncing  the  means  and  appliances  resorted  to  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1840,  and  predicting  the  dissokition  of  the  Whig  party  into  its 
oriffinal  elements,  he  closes  with  the  following  word  of  encouragement  to 
his  political  friends  : 

'•In  all  that  we  have  seen,  and  all  that  as  a  party  we  have  suffered, 
is  there  anv  cause  of  alarm  or  despair  ?  Xo,  my  friends.  The  apparent 
success  of  our  political  opponents  is  but  the  more  positive  evidence  of 
their  final  and  more  complete  prostration.  It  is  but  the  last  unnatural 
effort,  to  which  they  have  been  stung  by  expiring  agony,  which  but  the 
more  fearfully  betokens  their  final  dissolution.  Does  any  one  doubt  their 
utter  overthrow,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years'  career  of  madness  and 
folly,  in  the  abuse  of  their  ill-gotten  power  '?  Le  tthose  doubt  who  dis- 
trust the  people,  but  Avofully  deceived  are  they  who  flatter  themselves 
that  we  are  about  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Courage  then,  Democrats  ! 
Our  principles  are  left  us,  if  for  a  time  our  power  is  gone,  and  that,  thank 
God,  is  the  greater  consolation  of  the  two." 

The  session  of  1841  was  one  of  unusual  partisan  violence.  The  whirl- 
wind of  1840  had  reduced  the  democratic  strength  in  the  Senate  to  thir- 
teen members  in  a  body  of  fifty — the  Whigs  having  in  fact  a  quorum  in 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  On  all  occasions  during  the  discussion 
in  the  Senate  of  the  measures  which  occupied  the  attention  subsequently 
of  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  Mr,  Chamberlain  was  the  prominent 
debater  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House,  and  if  he  failed  in  con- 
vincing his  antagonists,  he  at  least  made  his  mark  in  the  intellectual  con- 
flict, and  encouraged  the  forlorn  hope  who  recognised  him  as  a  leader. 
His  labors  on  the  committee  of  investigation  of  the  management  of  the 
internal  improvement  system,  and  of  the  committee  on  corporations, 
-will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  He  never  permitted  an  act  of  incorporation 
to  pass  through  his  hands  without  an  effort  to  require  individual  liability 
on  the  part  of  stockholders,  and  to  reserve  to  the  people,  through  their 
representatives,  the  right  of  amendment  and  repeal. 

In  1842  he  was  elected  bv  the  Legislature  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial  Circuit. 

In  1843  he  was  put  in  nomination  for  Congress  in  a  district  which, 
three  years  previous,  had  given  an  opposition  majority  of  more  than  six- 
teen hundred  votes  ;  and  after  a  laborious  canvass  succeeded  in  reducing 
that  majority  to  less  than  three  hundred. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  Presi- 
dent Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit,  and  again  without  opposition 
was  re-elected,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  in  January,  1851. 
Coming  to  the  bench  fresh  from  a  series  of  political  conflicts  of  unex- 
ampled bitterness,  in  which  quarter  was  neither  given  nor  demanded,  he 
had  to  encounter  prejudices  of  no  ordinary  character.  The>e  have  all 
been  buried  and  long  since  forgotten,  and  at  this  day  no  man  occupying 
a  similar  position  commands  more  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
bar,  and  of  parties  litigant. 

During  his  term  upon  the  bench,  although  many  cases  of  great  im- 
portance have  been  brought  before  him,  involving  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  lives  of  men,  there  have  been  few  cases  of  appeal  from  his  decisions, 
and  still  fewer  reversals  of  them.  His  earnest  endeavors  to  administer 
strict  justice,  his  character  for  unbending  integrity,  and  his  clear  exposi- 
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tions  of  law,  have  most  generally  satisfied  contending  parties  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  decisions. 

Having  been  previously  engaged  somewhat  actively  in  politics,  imme- 
diately on  his  coming  to  the  bench.  Judge  Chamberlain  became  the  sub- 
ject of  the  most  unmeasured  abuse  of  the  Whig  press,  and  a  portion  of 
the  party,  in  some  of  the  counties  of  the  circuit.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
at  the  close  of  the  first  term  of  his  court  in  Laporte  county,  the  entire 
bar  in  attendance  at  that  term,  sixteen  in  number,  and  without  distinction 
of  party,  addressed  to  him  the  following  note  : — 

'' Laporte,  March  U,  1844. 
"Hon.  E.  M.  Chamberlain — Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned,  members  of 
the  bar  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  having 
seen  with  regret  the  attacks  made  upon  you,  in  the  Laporte  County 
Whig  of  the  9th,  and  the  Michigan  City  Gazette  of  the  11th  inst.,  deem 
it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  say,  that  since  you  took  upon  yourself  the  high 
and  responsible  duties  of  President  Judge  of  this  circuit,  your  course,  as 
such  judge,  has  been  highly  creditable  to  yourself,  and  satisfactory  to  us  ; 
and  that  the  dignified,  courteous,  and  gentlemanly  manner  in  which  you 
have  discharged  those  duties,  evinces  the  capacity  as  well  as  desire  to 
perforin  them  with  honor  to  yourself  and  credit  to  the  bench. 

"  With  sentiments  of  esteem  and  respect  we  remain  yours,  <fec." 

The  associate  judges  of  that  court,  both  Whigs,  upon  the  same  oc- 
casion, also  addressed  to  him  the  following  note  : — 

''  Hon.  E.  M.  Chamberlain — Dear  Sir  :  We,  the  associate  judges  in 
Laporte  count}^,  do  with  great  pleasure  acknowledge  the  courteous,  ur- 
bane, gentlemanly,  and  efficient  manner  in  which  you,  sir,  have  discharg- 
ed the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  President  Judge,  and  the  plea- 
sure of  an  association  with  you. 

"  With  cordial  and  unfeigned  desires  for  your  peace  and  prosperity,  we 
subscribe  ourselves,  &c." 

Precisely  the  feelings  of  mutual  courtesy  and  respect,  above  indicated, 
remained  unabated  during  the  nine  years  he  presided  over  the  courts  of 
that  circuit. 

He  has  prominently  participated  in  political  matters  in  but  two  in- 
stances, since  his  election  to  the  bench.  In  1844  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention,  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
resolutions,  and  as  such,  sought  to  make  au  issue  with  the  opposition  on 
the  principles  and  policy  of  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr,  of  Rhode  Island. 

In  1848  he  was  one  of  the  Senatorial  candidates  for  I'residential 
Elector,  canvassed  the  State  very  generally,  except  in  his  own  judicial 
circuit,  and  aided  raateriallv  in  crivino:  the  vote  of  the  State  to  General 
Lewis  Cass. 

He  was  also  a  candidate  before  the  nominating  caucus  in  1845,  for 
United  States  Senator,  and  on  being  defeated,  made  this  memorable  re- 
ply to  all  overtures  still  to  remain  a  candidate  :  "  As  Democrats  we  must 
sustain  our  party  for  the  sake  of  our  principles,  and  must  sustain  our 
principles  for  the  sake  of  our  country." 
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The  result  of  the  congressional  election  of  1851,  in  the  lOtli  district 
of  Indiana,  much  disconcerted  and  diaheartened  the  Democrats  of  that 
district.  Their  candidate,  Judge  Borden,  was  defeated  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, by  Mr.  Brenton,  the  Whig  candidate.  By  the  apportionment  under 
the  census  of  1850,  the  districts  were  so  changed  as  to  strike  oft'  several 
counties  from  the  southern  part  of  the  10th,  and  incorporate  into  it  from 
the  9th  the  counties  of  Elkhart  and  Kosciusko,  in  the  former  of  which 
Judge  Chamberlain  resides.  On  the  11th  day  of  August,  1852,  the 
time  of  holdiuiT  the  elections  having  also  been  changed,  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Convention  of  the  10th  district  was  held,  at  which  con- 
vention Judge  Chamberlain,  as  the  published  proceedings  show,  "was 
unanimously  nominated  for  Congress,  by  acclamation."  As  an  index  to 
the  spirit  of  harmony  and  zeal  by  which  the  convention  was  character- 
ized and  animated,  we  quote  the  following  additional  extract  from  its 
published  proceedings  : — 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  then  presented  to  the  convention,  and  after  the 
applause  with  which  he  was  greeted  had  subsided,  he  accepted  his  nomi- 
nation, and  returned  his  thanks,  in  a  brief  and  eloquent  address."  He 
remarked,  among  other  things,  that  in  the  then  opening  campaign,  what- 
ever course  his  competitor  might  choose  to  pursue,  the  contest  on  his 
part  should  be  ])urely  a  contest  of  principle  ;  that  he  would  stoop  to 
none  of  the  tricks  of  the  demagogue ;  that  in  canvassing  the  district, 
he  should  only  ask  the  people  for  their  votes,  and  expect  to  receive  them 
as  he  might  succeed  in  commending  himself  to  their  confidence,  by  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  principles,  and  the  ability  with  which  he  advanced  them. 

In  the  evident  leconciliation  of  all  conflicting  interests  among  the  "De- 
mocrats of  the  district,  by  this  nomination,  and  the  entire  harmony 
which  distinguished  the  })roceedings  of  this  convention,  all  its  auguries 
indicated  an  auspicious  result,  and  so  it  proved.  Judge  Chamberlain  in 
due  time  resigned  his  judgeship,  and  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of 
the  country,"  entered  actively  into  the  canvass,  with  his  characteristic 
earnestness.  In  all  his  numerous  addresses  to  the  people,  in  every  part 
of  the  district,  he  strictly  confoi'med  to  his  pledges  to  the  convention. 
He  treated  his  competitor  (Mr.  Brenton,  who  was  the  Whig  candidate 
for  re-election)  with  marked  courtesy  and  fairness  ;  took  his  stand  firmly 
by  the  Constitution  and  its  compromises,  on  the  broad  platform  of  De- 
mocratic principles  and  measures,  not  only  as  they  are,  but  as  they  should 
be  develo])ed,  under  the  influence  of  our  peculiar  political  institutions, 
and  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age;  and  was  elected  to  the  33d  Con- 
gress by  nearly  one  thousand  majority,  in  a  district  composed  of  counties 
which  only  the  year  previous  had,  in  the  Congressional  election,  given  a 
Whig  majority  of  about  three  hundred. 

Did  space  permit,  we  would  gladly  conclude  this  sketch  by  making 
extracts  from  the  published  speeches  of  Judge  Chamberlain.  Those 
speeches  are  numerous  and  rich  in  passages  well  worthy  of  repetition  ; 
they  are  filled  with  that  ardor  and  energy  so  characteristic  of  the  youth- 
ful but  vigorous  West — and  equally  characteristic  of  their  author,  who 
has  become  thoroughly  identified  with  that  section  of  the  country.  In 
his  addresses  to  the  peojjle.  Judge  Chamberlain  always  expressed  himself 
in  plain,  simple,  but  forcible  language,  depending  more  upon  the  vigor  of 
his  thought  than  the  elegance  of  his  style  to  produce  the  desired  im- 
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pression.  He  has  ever  been  the  advocate  of  reform  and  progress,  and 
has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  producing  many  beneficial  changes  in 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  adopted  State. 


HON.    LINCOLN    CLARK, 

OF    IOWA,    LATE    OF    ALABAMA. 

The  Honorable  Lincoln  Clark,  a  member  of  the  XXXILl  Congress, 
from  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  but  recently  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Alabama,  was  born  in  Hampshire  county,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year 
1800.  He  is  the  son  of  one  of  those  plain  New  England  farmers,  whoso 
chief  pride  is  to  gain  an  honest  and  independent  Hveliliood  for  themselves 
and  families,  out  of  the  sterile  soil  of  their  native  hills,  literally  compelling 
nature,  amid  a  bleak  and  rugged  region,  to  yield  the  recompense  due  to 
the  sweat  of  the  brow. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  heard  the  subject  of  it  remark  of  his 
parents,  that  they  realized  the  blessings  of  Agur's  petition,  for  they  had 
neither  poverty  nor  riches,  and  wei'e  as  far  removed  from  vanity  and  lies. 
Surely  this  is  sufficient  pedigree  to  boast  of.  His  mother  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Rev.  James  Keith,  a  celebrated  Scotch  divine,  who 
came  to  America  in  the  17th  century;  a  man,  according  to  tradition, 
of  talents,  learning,  and  influence.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  Cape 
Cod  whaleman,  who  removed  to  Conway,  the  town  of  Mr.  Clark's  nati- 
vity, in  western  Massachusetts,  during  the  revolution.  He  there  died  and 
was  buried,  and  there  many  of  his  descendants  lived,  died,  and  were 
buried  after  him. 

In  his  youth,  Mr.  Clark  labored  at  the  same  occupation  with  his  father, 
and  there  are  not  many  kinds  of  work,  incident  thereto,  in  which  he  did 
not  engage,  including  the  swinr/linr/  of  flax,  making  maple  sugar,  and 
laying  stone  wall.  Being  the  oldest  son,  his  tasks  were  not  light,  and 
when  at  the  age  of  eighteen  the  subject  of  a  college  education  came  to 
be  agitated  in  the  family,  his  father  could  ill  spare  from  the  farm  so 
important  an  assistant ;  but  appreciating  the  advantages  of  education,  he 
soon  made  up  his  mind  to  make  the  sacrifice.  He  was  himself  a  man 
of  much  reading  for  his  occupation,  and  truly  coveted  the  blessings  of 
knowledge  for  his  children.  But  notwithstandincf  a  ready  consent  to 
release  and  to  aid  young  Lincoln,  the  problem  as  to  the  means  still 
remained  to  be  solved  ;  nor  did  either  father  or  son  see  any  way  to  solve 
it,  save  by  the  eye  of  faith.  The  latter  embarked  upon  the  enterprise 
pretty  much  as  Abraham  left  his  country,  ''not  knowing  whither  he 
weut."  He  did  not,  however,  put  out  so  far  to  sea  during  the  two  first 
years  of  his  preparatory  studies,  that  he  could  not  return  home  to  assist 
his  father  in  the  busy  season  of  summer.  This  he  cheerfully  did,  as  a 
matter  both  of  economy  aud  necessity.     Up  to  this  period,  the  candidate 
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for  collejxe  honors  had  shared  only  the  common  educational  advantages 
of  the  district  school  of  New  England. 

Before  our  youthful  student  entered  college,  he  went  to  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  tnuglit  school  nine  months  at  Paterson.  He  was  there 
a  member  of  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Fisher,  D.D.,  which  was  in 
itself  an  excellent  school  for  him.  The  Doctor  was  a  man  of  great  talents, 
extensive  learning,  a  powerful  orator,  and  in  all  respects  a  good  model 
for  a  young  man.  Young  Clark's  acquaintance  with  this  distinguished 
man  was  without  doubt  a  great  advantage  to  him,  and  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  time.  But  to  be  thus  compelled  to  teach  school,  as 
he  did  every  winter  of  his  preparatory  years,  and  the  four  years  of  his 
subsequent  college  course,  greatly  retarded  his  progress.  In  a  letter  to  a 
younof  friend  onthe  subject  of  struggling  against  discouragements  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  Mr.  Clark  affords  us  a  glimpse  of  his  own 
experiences : 

"  I  was  twenty-one  when  I  entered  college,  and  twenty-five  when  I 
graduated.  It  was  almost  more  than  I  could  do  to  accomplish  my 
course.  During  my  junior  year  I  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  my 
Alma  Mate?',  solely  for  the  want  of  money,  but  a  distant  relative  furnished 
me  a  small  sum  on  my  father's  security,  and  afterwards  more  money  was 
borrowed  in  the  same"  way.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  complete  my  course, 
but  came  out  of  college  with  a  debt  of  $500  upon  my  hands,"  Judge 
Clark  is  an  Alumnus  of  Amher&t,  a  college  located  in  his  native  county 
of  Hampshire. 

Such  was  his  setting  out  in  the  world,  loaded  with  a  debt  of  |500,  to 
be  paid  as  speedily  as  possible.  His  most  available  resource  was  that 
of  many  other  young  men  in  like  circumstances,  to  bring  his  hard-earned 
education  into  practical  use  in  imparting  his  knowledge  to  others. 
Judging  that  a  southern  State  would  afford  the  best  encouragement,  and 
having  a  friend  in  the  upper  part  of  North  Carolina,  he  repaired  thither, 
and  was  soon  installed  as  principal  of  the  Germanton  Academy,  Stokes 
county,  in  that  State.  He  relinquished  this  situation  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  and  the  next  took  a  class  of  young  gentlemen  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
meanwhile  reading  Blackstone,  Coke,  and  Chitty.  He  had  no  regular 
instructor,  but  found  here  a  friend  in  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Boyden,  who 
furnished  him  with  law  books,  and  occasionally  opened  to  the  solitary 
student  a  little  of  their  mysteries.  He  subsequently  went  to  Virginia, 
where  for  three  years  he  combined  the  two  laborious  pursuits  of  teach- 
ing and  studying  law,  as  best  he  could  for  the  advantage  of  himself  and 
pupils.  And  now  considering  himself  prepared  to  begin  to  practise  his 
profession,  at  the  end  of  this  period  he  departed  to  the  then  distant 
State  of  Alabama,  with  that  pui'pose.  When  he  reached  his  destination 
he  found  that  his  expenses  thitlier,  after  having  paid  his  college  indebt- 
edness, purchased  a  small  law  library,  and  the  horse  by  which  he  travelled, 
had  exhausted  every  dollar  of  his  late  earnings.  He  had  the  world 
before  him,  and  he  had  it  to  begin  anew.  He  sold  his  horse,  and  hung 
out  his  sign  ! 

His  prospect  there  was  not  encouraging ;  month  after  month  wore  away, 
and  no  chents  darkened  his  office  doors.  Without  money,  and  without 
patronage,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  he  was,  as  once  before  in  college, 
almost  tempted  to  yield  up  the  race  in  despair !     But  it  was  hard  to  do 
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this  ;  he  resolved  to  succeed  or  die  !  He  made  another  removal ;  he  se- 
lected another  county  where  less  competition  seemed  to  insure  more  im- 
mediate success.  Pickens  Avas  then  a  border  county,  and  its  courthouse 
town  but  just  laid  out ;  the  stumps  were  fresh  in  the  middle  of  its  streets, 
and  there  were  in  it  but  three  offices  which  deserved  the  name  :  these 
were  alr(§adv  occupied  by  other  members  of  the  legal  profession,  at  a 
rent  of  five  dollars  per  month  !  How  fortunate,  thought  Mr.  Clark,  are 
those  fellows  who  are  able  to  pay  five  dollars  a  month  for  a  respectable 
office  !     He  was  obliged  to  take  a  rude  log  hut  at  two  dollars ! 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  aftairs  of  men" — a  summit-level,  where  the 
waters  becfin  to  flow  two  ways,  or  cease  to  flow  aafainst  the  traveller  who 
is  advancing  upward.  There  is  an  apex  to  misfortune  and  disa])point- 
ment,  above  which  the  tears  of  anguish  cannot  rise ;  and,  in  the  lives  of 
most  men  of  the  right  stamp,  it  is  when  matters  have  come  to  about  this 
point,  that  the  tide  of  their  aftairs  takes  a  favorable  turn.  It  was  so 
with  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  here  found  one  friend  who  thought 
he  saw  in  him  something  worth  cherishing ;  lie  soon  found  many  friends. 
He  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  an  office  in  Alabama  of  considera- 
ble fecis,  sufficient  of  itself  to  aftbrd  him  a  support.  He  now  began  to 
be  noticed  as  a  lawyer,  and,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  had  a  fair  ])ractice. 
About  this  time  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  as  a  Jackson 
Democrat,  in  a  canvass  in  which  the  issues  were  Union  and  NulUjication. 
One  of  his  acts  at  the  ensuing  session  was  to  vote  to  invite  the  Hon. 
Gabriel  Moore,  then  United  States  Senator,  to  resign  because  he  had  be- 
come obnoxious  to  the  Democracy  of  Alabama.*  Mr.  Clark  was  re-elected 
the  ensuing  year. 

During  this  session,  that  is,  in  the  winter  of  1834-5,  an  effort  was 
made  in  the  Alabama  Legislature,  which  was  largely  democratic,  to  pre- 
sent Hugh  L.  White,  of  Tennessee,  as  the  dcmocralic  candidate  lor  the 
Presidency.  This  movement  Mr.  Clark  strenuously  opposed,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  premature,  and  that  Judge  White's  leanings  were 
against  the  Democratic  party.  White's  friends  however  persevered,  and 
at  the  very  next  session  were  compelled  to  admit  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Clark's  course  and  to  retrace  their  steps.  Another  act  of  that  session 
which  he  took  much  pleasure  in  performing,  was  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  the  late  lamented  Vice  President,  the  Hon.  Wm.  II.  Kin"-,  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  is  his  pleasure  and  good  fortune  to  have 
been  always  honored  with  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  that  distin- 
guished man. 

In  the  year  18S6  Mr.  Clark,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  believed,  since  his 
residence  south,  and  after  many  years  of  absence,  paid  a  visit  to  his 
father  and  brethren  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  still  a  bachelor,  butdurino- 
this  visit  was  married  to  an  accomplished  young  lady  of  the  samu  neio-h- 
borhood  where  he  was  himself  born  and  reared,  who  is  still  the  partner  and 
pride  of  her  husband,  as  she  has  been  the  counsellor  and  faithful  com- 
panion of  his  subsequent  life. 


*  The  writer  of  this  sketch,  being  of  opposite  politics,  does  not  undertake  to 
express  his  own  opinions  upon  this,  or  other  political  acts  of  his  personal  friend, 
Judge  Clark.  What  he  states  are  facts  either  within  his  own  knwledffe,  or  which 
have  become  matters  of  history,  and,  as  such,  are  left  to  speak  for  themselves. 
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On  returning-  to  tlie  South,  lie  was  invited  by  the  Hon.  E.  Woolsey  Peck 
of  Tuscaloosa,  the  then  seat  of  government  of  Alabama,  to  a  copart- 
nership with  him,  which  he  accepted,  and  with  whom  he  continued  ten 
years,  enjoying  a  lucrative  and  honorable  practice.  In  Chancellor  Peck 
he  found  a  partner  of  the  very  highest  order  of  talents,  and  profound 
legal  learning ;  a  friend  whose  kind  regard  has  never  abated.  To  accept 
this  copartnership  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  remove  to  the  State  capi- 
tal, having  resided  in  the  county  of  Pickens  about  four  years.  Describ- 
ing his  residence  there,  he  says  : 

''I  saw  much  of  the  strife,  riot  and  bloodshed  which  often  prevail  in 
frontier  localities.  I  saw  men  shot  and  wounded — men  shot  and  killed. 
Convictions  for  murder  could  not  then  be  bad,  but  there  is  a  better  state 
of  things  now." 

In  1839  Mr.  Clark  received  from  Governor  Bagby  the  appointment 
of  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  In  1845  Governor  Fitz- 
patrick  (now  United  States  Senator)  conferred  upon  him,  without  solicit- 
ation, the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  that  State.  To  accept 
this  appointment,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
which  he  had  been  just  elected  for  Tuscaloosa  by  a  respectable  majority, 
although  a  Whig  county.  His  labors  that  summer  were  of  the  most 
arduous  nature.  During  the  brief  space  of  six  weeks  he  was  required  to 
canvass  for  the  Legislature,  and  also  attend  to  a  large  practice  in  the  Su- 
preme and  Cliancery  courts. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  Judge  Clark  was  urged  by  his  political  friends 
to  permit  his  name  to  be  used  in  the  Democratic  Convention  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District,  as  a  candidate  for  Congress — a  district 
where  such  a  nomination  was  equivalent  to  an  election.  He  did  not 
consent,  but  was  balloted  for  against  his  consent,  and  frequently  received 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  two  thirds  being  required  to  nominate.  The 
county  of  Fayette,  the  residence  of  the  present  member,  and  the  strongest 
Democratic  county  in  that  district,  was  not  represented  in  the  conven- 
tion. The  leading  Democrats  of  Fayette,  for  reasons  not  necessary  to  be 
liere  disclosed,  would  not  send  a  delegation,  unless  Judge  Clark  would 
consent  to  become  a  candidate.  Had  Fayette  been  represented,  he  would 
have  been  nominated  by  the  requisite  two  thirds  upon  the  first  ballot. 

For  some  time  previous  to  1846,  Judge  Clark  had  been  seriously  con- 
templating a  removal  and  settlement  upon  the  Mississippi  river,  that 
great  commercial  artery  of  the  country.  This  design  was  hastened  by 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Tuscaloosa,  the  city  of  his 
residence,  to  IMontgomery,  on  the  Alabama  river — a  removal  which  took 
with  it  the  most  important  courts,  thus  materially  decreasing  the  busi- 
ness of  the  profession,  and  aftecting  the  general  importance  and  interests 
of  the  place.  Deeming  this  to  be  a  fit  time  for  him  to  carry  out  his 
intention  of  establishing  himself  upon  the  "  great  father  of  waters,"  after 
a  tour  of  exploration,  Mr.  Clark,  in  1847,  removed  to  the  Northwest, 
and  located  himself  at  Dubuque,  a  fiourishing  city  of  Iowa. 

There,  in  the  young  State  of  his  adoption,  it  was  not  long  before  honors 
began  to  crowd  thick  upon  him.  The  very  next  year,  the  presidential 
election  coming  on,  the  Judge  was  put  upon  the  Democratic  ticket  as 
elector,  and  canvassed  the  State  for  "  Cass  and  Butler."  Iowa  having 
cast  her  vote  for  these  gentlemen,  he  was  selected  by  his  electoral  col- 
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jeagues  to  carry  the  vote  to  Washington.  During  this  canvass  the 
question  of  poHtical  abolitionism  had  to  be  met.  Judge  Clark  attacked 
it  as  heretical  and  mischievous  ;  it  tottered  to  its  fall,  and  has  not  since 
troubled  Iowa  elections. 

In  1850,  Judge  Clark  was  nominated  for  Congress  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  that  such  a  thing  was  in  contemplation,  and  was  elected  bv  a 
majority  of  1000 — more  than  double  the  majority  ever  before  sciven  to 
any  of  his  predecessors  in  that  district.  Having  served  through  this 
(32d)  Congress  with  honor  and  credit,  he  Avas  re-nominated  in  1852  by 
the  regular  convention  of  his  partv.  The  nomination  was  not  unanimous. 
For  tlie  first  time  in  his  life,  having  never  been  a  seeker  of  office — all  his 
honors  hitherto  having  been  thrust  upon  him  rather  than  sought — our 
friend  found  himself  in  the  awkward  dilemma  of  belonging  to  a  house 
divided  against  itself.  The  division  was  of  a  local  character — that  most 
fatal  of  all  political  distractions.  He  received  the  majority  in  the  con- 
vention by  a  strictly  local  vote.  No  less  than  four  railroad  schemes  had 
been  projected  in  the  district,  each  in  antagonism  to  the  other  ;  jealousy 
and  rivalry  ensued,  and  defeat  was  the  consequence.  The  subject  of 
railroads  became  the  chief  element  of  the  canvass,  from  the  desire  to  ob- 
tain for  the  rival  schemes  grants  of  land  from  the  general  government. 

Having,  for  the  most  part,  confined  this  sketch  to  a  simple  narration  of 
the  prominent  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  subject  thereof,  we  leave  them 
to  speak  for  themselves.  The  narrative  might  have  swelled  into  a  vol- 
ume, but  the  writer  preferred  to  present  a  connected  chain  of  facts  with- 
out comment  or  embehishment.  We  have  seen  him  strufr^-lino-  on 
through  all  the  gradations  of  toil  as  a  boy-student,  then  a  schoolmaster, 
next  a  college  student  and  pedagogue  alternately — a  graduate,  still  teach- 
ing to  pay  off  that  S500  debt,  studying  law  ad  interim,  and  next  with 
his  sign  out  I  Now  intervenes  a  dark  hour  of  despair,  away  in  distant 
Alabama,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  still  battling  with  poverty,  and  the  battle 
has  been  a  terrible  one  ! 

Lo  !  a  bright  spot  in  the  sky  ! — "  One  friend  I" — other  friends — is 
elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  ! — What  a  God-send  !  Then,  in  quick  suc- 
cession, come  elections  to  the  Legislature — business — co-partnership — 
marriage  to  a  beautiful,  lovely,  and  accomplished  young  lady — Attorney- 
Generalship — Judgeship — Electorship — oratorical  honors,  and  election  to 
Congress.     Let  such  a  beginning  and  ending  speak  for  themselves! 

Judge  Clark's  manner  of  speaking  is  grave,  dignified,  and  impressive. 
He  is  a  serious-minded,  and  we  may  add,  a  religious  man.  He  has  for 
many  years  been  a  professor  of  Christianity,  and  while  he  is  a  scrupulous 
observer  of  the  forms,  and  a  sincere  believer  in  the  tenets  of  his  church, 
he  is  liberal  and  tolerant  to  all.  There  is  a  tendency  to  scriptural  illus- 
trations and  quotations  in  his  public  addresses  and  speeches,  and  an  apt- 
ness therein  which  sometimes  almost  smacks  of  the  clerical.  No  man 
has  less  of  cant  or  hypocrisy,  and  if  a  familiarity  with  the  best  of  books 
enables  him  to  illustrate  and  enforce  great  truths,  he  is  not  the  first 
American  orator  whose  productions  have  been  enriched  from  the  same 
source.  It  shows  the  timber  he  is  made  of,  the  sober  New  England 
origin  grafted  upon  the  old  Scotch  ancestry — an  origin  and  ancestry  not 
the  worst  in  the  world. 

Judge  Clark  is  not  a  professed  politician ;  he  has  devoted  but  a  small 
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portion  of  Lis  life  to  politics.  That  office  Las  sougLt  him,  rather  than  Le 
it,  Las  been  seen ;  wlien  it  Las  come  in  Lis  way,  he  has  considered  it 
well  enough  to  accept  it,  whenever  he  could  without  any  sacritice  of  his 
principles  or  too  much  sacrifice  of  his  interests.  He  has  made  his  poH- 
tical  aspirations  subservient  to  his  professional  standing  and  character 
as  aiawyer.  The  law  is  his/or/e,  what  the  struggle  of  his  life  has  been 
to  cherish,  follow,  and  master,  and  upon  which  to  found  a  reputation. 

As  a  lawyei-.  Judge  Clark  is  not  so  remarkable  for  great  readiness,  as 
for  correctness  and  soundness.  He  is  an  honest  and  safe  counsellor,  an 
eloquent  and  powerful  advocate.  One  of  his  maxims  for  his  law  students 
is,  "Never  advise  a  suit  vou  ouoht  not,  or  cannot  sain."  No  lawyer 
ever  practised  the  profession  more  conscientiously,  or  felt  deeper  anxiety 
for  the  interests  of  his  clients,  and  few  have  been  more  successful  in  gain- 
ing causes  for  a  serii'S  of  years,  in  a  responsible  and  laborious  practice. 

As  a  man,  a  neighbor,  or  a  member  of  society,  Mr.  Clark  is  full  of 
kindliness  and  charities.  He  is  a  man  for  counsel  for  those  in  need  of 
friendly  advice,  to  be  sought  by  such  as  need  protection,  to  be  supplicated 
bv  those  needing  alms — these  will  not  go  empty  away.  His  kindness 
and  urbanity  towards  young  members  of  the  bar,  contrast  strikingly 
with  the  erabbedness  of  some  old  practitioners,  who  keep  up  their  dig- 
nity and  importance  by  a  frowning  brow  and  sour  aspect  towards 
"juniors."  Mindful,  perhaps,  of  his  own  early  struggles  and  trials,  and 
prompted  by  a  kind  and  benevolent  heart,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  de- 
linfhts  to  take  the  novice  bv  the  hand,  and  to  aid  him  in  various  ways — 
by  gratuitous  counsel,  by  an  encouraging  word,  by  inducting  him  into 
one  of  his  own  cases,  and  helping  him  onward  in  a  maiden  speech  with 
points  of  law. 

Upon  his  return  from  Washington,  at  the  close  of  the  thirty-second 
Congress,  Judge  Clark  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  to  which 
he  is  devotedly  attached,  and  which  he  still  pursues  with  zeal  and  energy 
unabated,  and  as  is  believed  with  the  success  of  former  years  when  he 
was  the  familiar  acquaintance  of  the  writer  of  this  sketch. 


HENRY    C.    WALKEE, 

or  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE, 

Is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  the  third  son  of  Colonel  James  Walker, 
of  Buckingham  county,  Virginia,  who  died  in  the  year  1828,  while 
Henry  was  at  school.  Ho  was  considered  a  wealthy  planter,  and  his 
children  were  reared  in  the  belief  that  they  would  inherit  a  fortune. 
The  estate  was  nearly  absorbed  to  pay  the  debts,  and  the  minor  child- 
ren were  deprived  of  advantages  in  education  bestowed  on  the  older. 
Henry,  through  the  efforts  of  his  oldest  brother,  then  in  Tennessee,  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Cadet  at  West  Point,  in  the  year  1830.     As 
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lie  was  the  oldest  son  then  with  his  mother,  in  Virginia,  he  was  induced 
by  her,  reluctantly,  to  decline  it.  In  1832  his  mother  and  family  re- 
moved to  Tennessee.  In  1833  he  entered  as  a  merchant's  clerk  in 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee.  In  1835  he  was  elected  assistant  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  over  the  old  incumbent  of  the  ofhce.  In  April, 
1836,  he  was  elected  a  clerk  in  the  Union  Bank  of  Tennessee,  at  Nash- 
ville. In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
teller  of  said  bank,  which  he  held  until  May,  1843,  when  he  was  elected 
Cashier  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Tennessee,  at  Memphis.  The  deranged 
affairs  of  the  bank  requiring  constant  application  and  great  labor,  im- 
paired his  health  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  compelled,  in  1646,  by 
the  advice  of  his  phvsician,  to  g"0  to  Havana,  and  thence  to  the  south  of 
France  and  Italy.  In  the  fall  of  1847  he  returned  home,  restored  to 
health,  and  resun:ied  his  duties  as  cashier.  He  held  the  office  until 
August  of  1850,  when  he  resigned,  and  became  a  partner  of  the  house 
of  S.  O.  Nelson  &  Co.,  cotton  factors  and  commission  merchants  of  New 
Orleans,  of  which  house  he  is  now  a  member. 

Since  the  commencement  of  his  business  life,  his  industry  and  appli- 
cation to  business  have  secured  to  him  many  friends  in  his  adopted  State, 
and  marked  out  for  him  success  in  all  bis  undertakings. 


EDWIN    FAERAE, 

or    RICHMOND,    VIRGINIA, 

A  LIKENESS  of  whom  accompanies  this  sketch,  was  born  on  the  4th  day 
of  September,  1806,  in  the  county  of  Chesterfield,  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. His  fathei-,  Peter  Field  Farrar,  was  the  son  of  John  Farrar,  of  the 
county  of  Chesterfield.  His  mother,  Susan  Tompkins,  was  the  daughter 
of  Col.  Christopher  Tompkins  (of  the  county  of  King  William,  in  the 
State  of  Virginia),  who  figured  with  distinction  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
and  was  a  colonel  in  the  regular  service  of  the  United  States. 

Edwin  Farrar,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  displayed  in  early  youth  a 
quickness  of  apprehension,  a  ready  business  tact,  and  an  indefatigable 
energy  of  will,  with  a  sterling  moral  worth,  which  promised  a  life  of  use- 
fulness and  lionoi'able  exei'tion.  in  whatever  pursuit  he  might  elect  to  fol- 
low. His  education  was  limited,  yet  he  ever  displaved  a  reverence  for 
the  wisdom,  virtue,  and  learning  of  "  the  faihers  of  the  Republic."  His 
mind  was  quick  to  apprehend,  as  his  heart  was  ready  to  respond  to 
the  examples  presented  in  the  lives  of  the  good  and  enlightened  men 
around  him.  A  Virginian  by  birth,  he  was  essentially  a  Virginia  gentle- 
man in  every  impulse  of  his  heart.  With  a  keen  sense  of  honor,  and  a 
natural  repugnance  to  every  species  of  deceit  or  duplicity,  he  cherished 
the  honor  of  his  State  next  to  that  of  his  own  family. 

Commencing  life  with  such  principles  as  these,  and  vnth  an  energy  of 
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purpose  rarely  surpassed,  liis  prospects  were  bright  and  his  success  sure. 
He  selected,  at  an  early  period  of  youth,  a  commercial  lite  as  his  choice, 
and  while  yet  quite  young  entered  one  of  the  first  houses  in  Richmond. 
He  soon  displayed  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart,  and  rapidly 
rose  in  the  estimation  of  his  employers  and  business  acquaintances.  In 
a  few  years  he  set  up  for  himself,  and  rapidly  secured,  by  his  energy  and 
fidelity,  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

He  married  Martha  Ann  Lewis  (daughter  of  Francis  Lewis,  of  Henrico 
county,  Virginia,  and  granddaughter  of  old  Madam  Lewis,  of  Marion  Hill, 
Henrico  county)  on  the  28th  March,  1832.  Blessed  with  the  confidence 
and  love  of  so  beautiful  and  accomplished  a  wife,  he  redoubled  his  ener- 
gies, and  followed  the  calling  of  his  choice  with  great  success  until  the 
pecuniary  revulsion  in  1837,  which  ruined  so  many  fortunes  and  disap- 
pointed so  many  hopes.  The  unprecedented  reverses  of  that  year  greatly 
deranged  his  business,  and  materially  retarded  his  success,  Nothing 
daunted,  he  was  equal  to  every  call  upon  his  energies,  and  withstood  the 
"tide  of  ill  success"  with  a  fortitude  equal  to  the  occasion. 

From  his  earliest  youth  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  most  liberal  system 
of  internal  improvements,  popular  education,  and  home  development. 
He  was  ever  a  true  republican.  When  the  Whig  party  was  formed,  he 
espoused  its  cause,  and  rallied  in  support  of  its  great  founder  and  leader 
with  a  zeal  which  never  abated,  and  a  devotion  which' never  weakened. 
At  all  times,  under  all  circumstances,  his  purse  was  open  as  his  heart  was 
■wedded  to  the  service  of  the  party  on  the  success  of  which  he  believed 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  depended.  In  this  particular  he  eminently 
displayed  the  integrity  of  his  nature,  and  the  inflexibility  of  his  purpose, 
when  under  a  deliberate  conviction  of  duty.  No  reverse  of  fortune,  no 
defeat,  however  severe,  could  ever  dampen  his  ardor  or  abate  his  zeal. 
He  rallied  to  each  successive  contest  with  a  resolution  equal  to  every 
exertion,  yet  tempered  by  an  urbanity  of  manner  and  softened  by  a  social 
regard  for  his  friends  of  the  opposing  party,  which  endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  him.  He  is  now  what  he  has  ever  been,  a  true  Whig,  a  high- 
toned  republican,  and  a  most  worthy  gentleman — not  the  less  useful  be- 
cause he  is  in  the  private  walks  of  life. 

For  several  years  he  has  been  elected  an  alderman  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  On  the  bench  he  has  ever  maintained  the  same  high 
character  for  integrity  and  firmness  which  he  displayed  in  the  private 
walks  of  life.  A  rigid  and  inflexible  impartiality,  a  stern  and  unyielding 
sense  of  duty,  and  an  imperturbable  sense  of  justice,  with  a  quick  appre- 
hension and  a  well  arranged  and  self-poised  judgment,  he  analyses  with 
ease  and  decides  with  promptitude  alike  the  law  and  evidence  in  the 
cases  before  him ;  while  he  ever  displays  on  the  bench  the  equanimity 
of  temper  and  suavity  of  manner  which  characterize  his  private  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-citizens. 

This  sketch  might  well  be  extended,  and  innumerable  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Farrar  given  in  detail,  which  would  illustrate  what  we  have 
already  said  of  him.  But  this  is  needless.  We  write  rather  to  sketch 
the  main  outlines  of  his  character  and  give  the  general  tenor  of  his  life, 
than  to  furnish  in  detail  the  incidents  of  a  life  as  useful  as  it  is  private, 
and  honorable  as  it  has  been  and  is  unostentatious.  As  a  man,  a  mer- 
chant, a  patriot,  a  justice,  and  a  private  citizen,  Mr.  Farrar  has  exemplified 
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in  life  the  promise  of  his  youth,  and  is  now  the  respected  and  esteemed 
gentleman,  with  energies  unsubdued,  and  with  a  life  of  usefulness  before 
him. 

We  may  add,  that  John  Farrar,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  married  Rebecca  Wathen,  who  was  the  granddaughter  of 
Charles  Hudson  of  the  county  of  Hanover.  George  Hudson,  the  brother 
of  Charles,  was  the  grandfather  of  Henry  Clay.  These  two  brothers 
married  the  two  Miss  Jennings,  who,  it  is  believed,  are  the  regular  de- 
scendants in  line,  and  right  heirs  to  the  great  Jennings  estate  of  seventy- 
two  millions  of  dollars,  in  England.  This  estate,  which  has  attracted  so 
much  general  attention,  and  has  been  so  long  locked  up  in  chancery, 
may  yet  be  distributed,  through  the  descendants  of  Charles  and  George 
Hudson,  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  a  goodly  portion  would 
go  to  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
are,  Chastain,  John,  Robert,  Dr.  Joseph  C,  Susan  Ann,  Catharine, 
and  Martha  E.  Farrar. 


EDMUND    FONTAINE, 

OF     RICHMOND,    PRESIDENT    OF     THE    VIRGINIA     CENTRAL    RAILROAD     COM- 
PANY. 

If  History  be  "  philosophy  teaching  by  example,"  Biography  should 
belong  to  the  department  of  experimental  philosophy  ;  for  whilst  the  former 
commends  itself  to  us  by  its  great  truths  and  its  general  lessons  of  civil 
and  political  wisdom,  the  latter  presents  us  with  the  record  of  the  practi- 
cal life  and  the  personal  experience  of  those  whose  actions  form  the  sub- 
ject of  our  contemplation.  In  this  point  of  view,  biography  affords  us 
the  experimental  results  of  principles  and  rules  in  action — brings  us  into 
closer  contact  with  the  thoughts  and  character  of  those  whose  talents, in- 
tegrity and  enterprise  have  exerted  a  marked  influence  on  society,  and 
become  to  the  young  and  emulous,  who  may  come  after  them,  at  once 
an  incentive  and  a  guide  to  that  goal  "  where  Fame's  pround  temple  shines 
afar." 

It  is  a  just  occasion  of  felicitation  to  every  American  citizen  to  reflect 
that  in  no  other  country  are  there  to  be  found  so  many  examples  of 
men  who,  by  solid  merit,  have  won  their  way  to  a  high  place  in  the 
general  esteem  and  confidence,  as  in  his  own  favored  land.  This  result 
is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  admirable  political  institutions  transmitted 
to  us  from  our  sagacious  and  patriotic  forefiithers.  It  should  be  admit- 
ted, however,  that  much  is  due  also  to  the  influence  of  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  early  ancestral  history  of  the  families  and  races  which  peo- 
pled this  western  continent  in  the  beginning.  Who  can  fail  to  discern, 
in  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  various  inhabitants  of  this  great 
country  (comprehended,  for  want  of  a  better,  under  the  general  butnon-dia- 
tinclive  name  of  Americans),  the  strong  features,  and  the  prominent  iia- 
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tional  traits  that  belong  to  us,  as  descendants  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
French,  and  German  parents  ?  The  names  are  not  less  significant  of  the 
peculiar,  mosaic  origin  of  the  "Universal  Yankee  Nation,"  than  the  na- 
ture we  inherit  from  our  respective  ancestral  stock,  and  these  appellatives 
become,  not  unfrequently,  the  key  to  the  comprehension  of  the  distinctive 
qualities  which  mark  their  possessor  in  the  particular  department  of  life 
to  which  he  may  be  devoted.  An  illustration  of  these  observations  is 
furnished  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  the  personal  as  well  as  family  his- 
tory and  character  of  the  subject  of  this  imperfect  sketch. 

Edmund  Fontaine,  a  native  of  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  was  born 
January  20th,  1801.  He  is,  as  his  name  imports,  of  French  extraction — 
being  a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots,  of  one  of  those  Protestant  refu- 
gees whose  cruel  sufferings  and  persecution  for  conscience'  sake,  endured 
with  undaunted  and  heroic  fortitude,  form  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and 
romantic  episodes  ever  recorded  on  the  page  of  history.  His  own  family 
especially,  from  the  days  of  their  great  founder,  Jaques  de  la  Fontaine, 
in  1535,  seem  to  have  been  ^'^sited  by  a  larger  measure  of  Popish  in- 
tolerance and  ferocity  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  others.  On  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  October  22,  1685,  James  Fontaine,  one  of  his 
sons,  then  a  Protestant  pastor  in  France,  who  had  previously  been  sub- 
jected to  a  long  imprisonment  and  confiscation  of  his  estates,  as  the  price 
of  his  fidelity  to  the  stern  claims  of  conscience  and  duty,  tied  from  his 
native  country,  and  with  many  other  exiled  pilgrims,  took  refuge  from 
the  bloody  persecution  of  Louis  XIV.  in  England.  Havdng  encountered 
many  hardships  and  misfortunes  in  England,  and  afterwards  in  Ireland, 
several  of  his  sons  and  one  of  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Maury,  with  her  hus- 
band, Matthew  jMaury,  emigrated  to  the  colony  of  Vii-gir.ia,  and  about 
the  year  1720  settled  in  the  counties  of  Lunenburg,  King  "William, 
Louisa,  and  Hanover.  From  one  of  these,  Peter,  descended  William  Fon- 
taine, the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Col.  William  Fontaine  was 
an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  participated  with  distinction  in  the 
capture  of  Yorktown,  and  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  his  army  on 
that  memorable  occasion.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago,  that  Wm.  C.  Rives, 
Esq.,  then  a  Senator  in  Congress  from  Virginia,  and  more  recently  the 
American  minister  at  the  court  of  France,  enriched  the  valuable  archives 
of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  by  the  presentation  to  them  of  an  ori- 
ginal letter  from  Col.  Wm.  Fontaine  (which  had  been  fortunately  pre- 
served among  the  family  records),  dated  October  26,  1781,  less  than  one 
week  after  the  event,  detailing  in  glowing  and  patriotic  terms  the  particu- 
lars of  the  surrender  of  York.*' 

The  descendant,  in  the  paternal  line,  of  the  Huguenot  pilgrim  and  the 
Revolutionary  patriot,  Col.  Fontaine's  maternal  ancestry  were  scarcely 
less  favorable  to  the  transmission  and  development  of  those  hereditary 
r[uaHties,  which  he  has  illustrated  in  his  less  conspicuous,  but  useful  and 


*  These  particulars  are  gleaned  from  a  sjiirited  and  interesting  work  just  is- 
sued from  the  press  of  I'utnani  it  Co.,  entitled  "Memoirs  of  a  Huguenot  Fami- 
ly, translated  and  complied  from  the  original  autobiography  of  the  Eev.  James 
Fontaine,  by  Ann  Maury,"  herself  a  descendant  of  the  distinguished  family^  whose 
memoirs  she  has  gracefully  edited. 
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honorable  career.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Ann  Fontaine,  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Morris  of  Hanover,  and  the  sister  of  Kichard  IMorris  of  the  same 
county — an  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman,  whose  high  reputation  for 
talents,  social  virtue,  and  chivalrous  honor  is  familiarly  known  throuofh- 
out  Virginia. 

This  little  sketch  of  the  family  antecedents  of  Col.  Fontaine  is  not 
drawn  with  any  view  of  inviting  the  attention  of  the  public  to  any  con- 
sideration he  may  be  supposed  to  claim  from  a  noble  ancestry.  No  one 
would  condemn  more  severely  than  himself  so  unworthy  an  object ;  in- 
asmuch as  no  one  more  fully  appreciates  the  wisdom  of  our  republican 
system,  and  tiie  simplicity  of  republican  manners  which  makes  merit,  not 
family  distinctions,  the  only  criterion  of  public  consideration  and  respect. 
It  is  to  exliibit  tlie  spirit  of  manly  tVeedom,  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the 
bold  independence  of  his  early  progenitors,  not  the  nobility  of  their  de- 
scent, that  these  facts  are  useful  and  worthy  of  recital. 

Reared  in  habits  of  sobriety  and  industry,  and  inheriting  a  small  pa- 
trimony, Edmund  Fontaine  devoted  himself  with  diligence  and  perse- 
verance to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  soon  exhibited  to  his  neighbors 
and  countrymen  the  fruits  of  a  mature  judgment  in  the  system,  energy, 
and  thritt  which  distinguished  his  management.  In  Virginia  he  has 
been  well  known  as  a  successful  farmer,  and  has  ever  been  I'eady  and 
prompt  to  give  every  impulse  in  his  power  to  progress  and  improvement 
in  the  beneficent  work  of  husbandry.  This  earnest  and  active  spirit  of 
enterprise  early  attracted  the  attention  of  his  countrymen,  and  led  to  his  be- 
ing called  from  his  avocations  as  a  farmer  to  a  more  enlarged  theatre  of 
action.  In  1834  he  was  nominated  by  a  convention  and  was  elected  to 
represent  the  senatorial  district  composed  of  the  counties  of  Hanover, 
Louisa,  Fluvanna  and  Goochland,  in  the  Legislatui'e  of  Virginia,  beating, 
by  a  handsome  majority,  a  most  estimable  gentleman,  the  late  Horatio 
Gates  Winston,  who  had  been  the  late  incumbent  and  was  candidate  for 
re-election. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  his  re-election  was  opposed  in  an  active 
canvass  by  L)r.  Joseph  M.  Shephard  of  Hanover,  but  he  was  again  elected 
by  his  confiding  constituents.  During  this  term.  Col.  Fontaine,  who  had 
been  a  decided  and  active  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  felt  con- 
strained by  a  high  sense  of  public  duty  to  oppose  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  His  course  on  this  occasion,  and  his  affiliation  with  the 
conservative  party  of  that  day,  brought  down  upon  him  the  thunders  of 
the  party  press,  and  the  bitter  hostility  of  some  of  his  late  political  allies. 
Great  excitement  prevailed,  and  threats  of  indignant  instructions  from  the 
constituent  body  were  freely  used  as  a  means  of  intimidation.  The  in- 
trepid firmness  of  Col.  Fontaine  was  proof  against  all  such  menaces.  He 
did  not  falter  for  a  moment  in  his  course.  His  opponents  made  the  eftbrt 
to  get  up  instructions  to  him,  in  accordance  with  the  Virginia  doctrines, 
to  support  the  administration  or  to  resign  his  place.  The  attempt  was, 
however,  a  signal  failure,  and  the  Senator  was  thus  left  free  to  follow  the 
direction  of  his  own  judgment  and  discretion.  At  the  end  of  this  second 
term,  he  retired  from  the  Senate  to  the  more  quiet  and  congenial  em- 
ployment of  domestic  and  agricultural  life.  He  had  previously  been 
married  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  to  Maria  Louisa  Shackleford — a  lady 
whose  persona!   attractions,  united  to  her  amiable  disposition  and  culti- 
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vated  intellect,  rendered  their  union  a  constant  source  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity and  happiness.  Under  such  benign  home  influences,  Col.  Fon- 
taine has  been  blessed  with  a  numerous  oftspring,  whose  training  and  edu- 
cation he  has  directed  with  tlie  most  anxious  and  assiduous  care. 

It  was  durino"  his  service  in  the  State  Senate  that  Colonel  Fontaine 
was  called  on,  as  the  representative  of  his  district,  to  take  an  active  inte- 
rest in  the  aft'airs  of  the  then  Louim^  and  now  Virginia  Central  Railroad 
Company,  with  whose  fortunes  he  has  ever  since  been  closely  identified. 
Having  taken  the  leading  part  in  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  construc- 
tion ot'this  road  from  a  point  on  the  Richmond  and  Potomac  railroad, 
in  the  direction  of  Harrisonburg,  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  Colonel  Fon- 
taine was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  the  proxy  to  represent 
the  interest  of  three  fifths  of  the  stock  then  held  by  the  State  in  that 
work.  Soon  after  the  road  was  completed  to  Gordonsville,  in  Orange 
county,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  a  convention  held  at  Harrison- 
burg, the  object  of  which  was  to  devise  means  to  bring  the  road  across 
the  mountains  to  that  point.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  enterprise 
and  forecast  of  Colonel  Fontaine  were  strikingly  displayed  in  the  propo- 
sition he  brought  forward,  for  the  first  time,  to  extend  this  road  to  the 
Ohio  river.  At  that  early  day,  in  the  infancy  of  such  enterprises  in 
Virginia,  the  bare  idea  of  reaching  the  Ohio  through  or  over  the  moun- 
tain barriers  of  Virginia  was  denounced  as  chimerical,  and  it  required  a 
man  of  some  nerve  to  expose  himself  to  the  jeers  and  reproaches  with 
which  such  a  proposal  would  be  greeted. 

The  energy,  zeal,  and  intelligence  with  which  Colonel  Fontaine  sus- 
tained the  claims  and  the  capability  of  this  little  Louisa  road,  as  it  was 
then  regarded,  to  be  the  great  western  pioneer  in  bringing  to  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  the  heavy  trade  and  travel  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
valleys,  and  the  boldness  and  vigor  with  which  he  pressed  his  views, 
united  to  his  known  business  habits  and  qualifications,  soon  pointed  him 
out  to  the  public  and  to  the  stockholders  as  the  safest  and  wisest  guar- 
dian to  whom  its  rising  fortunes  could  be  confided.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  1845,  he  was  elected  the  President  of  the  company. 

The  first  measure  in  reference  to  which  he  was  called  on  to  act  afforded 
an  occasion  to  display  his  fitness  for  the  station  to  which  he  had  been 
called. 

The  question  was  submitted  to  the  stockholders,  at  their  first  meeting 
after  his  election,  whether  the  road  should  continue  to  be  a  mere  feeder 
to  the  Richmond  and  Potomac  road,  or,  by  assuming  its  proper  rank  as 
an  independent  work,  become  one  of  the  great  lines  of  national  com- 
merce and  importance.  At  this  time,  the  Richmond  road  was  actually 
doing  the  transportation  of  the  Louisa — furnishing  their  own  cars  and 
engines,  running  at  such  hours  as  to  suit  their  own  convenience  or  ca- 
price, and  paying  to  the  Louisa  company  a  fixed  sum  by  way  of  remu- 
neration, for  the  surrender  to  them  of  the  valuable  trade  and  travel  over 
their  road.  Colonel  Fontaine  resolved  to  break  up  this  miserable  depend- 
ence— to  shake  off  this  grasping  monopoly  of  the  resources  of  his  own 
road,  which  preyed  like  a  vampyre  on  the  vitals  of  his  little  bantling. 
It  was,  however,  no  easy  task.  The  annual  stipend  derived  from  the 
Richmond  road  paid  a  dividend  to  the  Louisa  stockholders.  This  might 
be  endangered,  and  a  large  party  among  the  stockholders  loudly  insisted 
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that  the  connection  should  continue,  and  that  tlie  perilous  experiment  of 
sustaining-  an  independent  existence  should  not  be  hazarded.  Such  ar- 
guments, it  may  well  be  conceived,  possessed  no  weight  in  the  eyes  of 
one  whose  fathers  had  always  preferred  independence  in  honorable 
poverty  to  the  most  successful  affluence  at  the  unworthy  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple and  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Amid  much  excitement  and  warm  but 
ineft'octual  opposition,  he  succeeded  in  convincing  the  stockholders  that 
honorable  independence  was  no  less  politic  than  right.  From  that  day 
this  little  local  road  received  an  impulse  which  has  steadily  urged  it 
onward  in  the  path  of  prosperity  and  success.  Following  up  this  separa- 
tion by  a  subsequent  and  more  effectual  emancipation  of  all  control  of, 
and  connection  with  its  early  and  envious  neighbor,  by  the  construction 
of  an  independent  road  to  Richmond,  crossing  the  Richmond  and  North- 
ern road  at  the  junction,  the  old  Louisa  road,  now  known  to  fame  as 
the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  has  become,  under  the  fostering  and 
careful  management  of  President  Fontaine,  emphatically  the  leading 
road  of  the  State,  stretching  itself  far  beyond  its  first  mountain  barrier, 
and  now  under  contract  by  its  connections  with  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Covington  and  Ohio  railroads,  to  the  long  wished  for  waters  of  the  Ohio 
river. 

This  result  has  not  been  attained  without  great  exertions  and  the  most 
untiring  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  president  and  directors.  On 
President  Fontaine  especially  and  almost  exclusivelv  devolved  the  heavy 
task  of  sustaining  the  road,  under  many  adverse  circumstances.  Having 
procured  a  naked  charter  from  the  Legislature  for  the  extension  by  an 
independent  road  to  Richmond,  against  heavy  opposition,  he  set  about 
the  difficult  task  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  to  build  the  road.  In 
this  enterprise  he  encountered  pecuhar  difficulties  from  the  timid,  the 
lukewarm,  and  the  disaff"ected  in  his  own  company,  and  especially  from 
the  ceaseless  hostility  to  the  whole  scheme  on  the  part  of  his  old  rivals, 
the  Richmond  and  Potomac  company,  who  'complained  of  the  infringe- 
ment of  their  monopoly,  of  the  violation  of  their  chartered  privileges,  and 
even  invoked  the  interposition  of  the  judiciary  of  both  the  State  and 
Federal  authority,  to  stop  the  construction  of  the  work.  Resolute  in  his 
purpose,  and  sustained  by  the  generous  confidence  of  a  majority  of  the 
stockholders,  Colonel  Fontaine  was  not  to  be  driven  for  a  moment  from 
the  prosecution  of  the  object  he  had  undertaken.  Perhaps  the  most 
formidable  shape  assumed  bv  the  opposition  at  this  crisis,  consisted  in  the 
steady  and  systematic  attempt  to  discredit  the  financial  ability  of  the 
company,  to  exaggerate  its  liabilities,  and  thus  to  destroy  its  credit  in  the 
market. 

Reckless  and  ungenerous  as  was  this  species  of  opposition,  it  served 
onlv  to  call  forth  fresh  energy  and  to  display  a  bolder  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  president  of  the  company.  The  actual  subscription  to  the 
new  stock  to  construct  this  section  of  the  road  of  some  twenty-five  miles, 
reached  only  the  inadequate  sum  of  $38,000.  Nothing  daunted  by  such 
discouragements,  and  resolved  to  accomplish  a  work  which  he  knew 
would  enhance  the  value  of  the  stock  and  infuse  new  life  into  the  road, 
with  real  generosity  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pledge  his  own  private  re- 
sources in  aid  of  the  enterprise,  and  thus  sustain  the  assailed  credit  of  the 
company;    after  appropriating  the  entire  sales  of  his  crops  to  supply 
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deficiencies  in  the  company's  fund.     With  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
board  of  directors,  he  endorsed  the  company's  paper  to  a  heavy  amount, 
at  a  time  when  its  finances  were  low,  and  when,  without  such  aid,  the 
most  serious  embarrassments   would  have   ensued.     Such   zeal,  public 
spirit,  and  indefatigable  energy,  soon  told  in  the  rising  prominence  and 
prosperity  of  this,  company.     When  called  to  the  presidency,  he  found 
the  road  a  mere  local  highway,  extending  from  the  junction  in  Hanover 
to  Gordonsville,  in  Orange  county,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.     As  a  na- 
tural result  of  its  limited  business,  its  obscure  position,  and  especially  its 
ruinous  dependence  for  its  transportation  on  another  company,  to  which 
it  had  become  a  mere  tender,  its  stock  of  the  original  value  of  $100  had 
fallen  to  about  ii>20  in  the  market,  and  many  of  the  stockholders  had 
ceased  to  take  any  active  interest  in  its  fortunes.     Under  the  auspices  of 
Colonel   Fontaine,  and  deriving  an  invigorating  vitality  from  his  ener- 
getic administration,  the  whole  aspect  of  its  affairs  is  changed.     Charters 
have  been  granted  for  its  extension  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  in  Avhicb 
the  State  has  liberally  and  wisely  embarked  her  own  money  to  the  extent 
of  three  fifths  of  the  entire  capital  of  near  four  millions  of  dollars.    Its  stock 
has  rapidly  advanced  in  the  market  to  an  honorable  competition  with  the 
most  profitable  roads  in  the  State,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
the  most  speedy,  certain,  and  practicable  connection  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board with  the  Ohio  river  is  to  be  eff'ected  by  the  Virginia  Central  Rail- 
road^ when  united  with  the  State's  tributary  lines  already  referred  to. 
Indeed,  if  we  regard  the  great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railway  as  already 
decreed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Central  railroad  must 
constitute  the  Virginia  link  in  that  great  chain  which  is  to  bind  together 
our   American   Union   in   the  stronc;  bands  of  mutual  commerce  and 
association,  unite  by  a  direct  line  the  shores  of  the  two  oceans,  open  the 
illimitable  fields  of  oriental  trade  to  our  enterprise,  and  in  time,  by  our 
steam  connections  with  the  Sandwich  and  South  Pacific  islands  and  the 
Chinese  Empire,  encircle  the  earth  itself  with  a  bright  and  unbroken 
girdle,  diflfusing  in  its  track  the  intelligence,  the  wealth,  the  refinement, 
and  civilization  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  we  live. 

That  these  ulterior  advantages  and  this  imposing  mission  of  the  railroad 
■with  which  he  has  been  so  closely  identified,  seem  not  to  have  escaped 
the  just  anticipations  of  President  Fontaine,  is  manifest  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  recites  its  objects  and  capabilities  in  the  last  annual  report 
which,  under  date  of  October  29th,  1852,  he  made  to  the  stockholders. 
He  says  :  "  With  reference  to  the  transportation  of  the  heavy  productions 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
James  River  canal,  and  the  railroad  from  its  terminus  to  the  Ohio,  present 
a  line  for  its  directness,  the  mild  temperature  of  its  location,  and  its  ge- 
neral capacity  for  cheapness  of  transportation,  unequalled  by  any  which 

aims  at  connecting  the  West  with  the  Atlantic  coast A  glance  at 

the  map  of  the  United  States  is  enough  to  show  that  the  great  outlet  for 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Tennessee  ought  to  be  through  Virginia  to 
the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  movements  recently  made  and  being  made  by  these 
States  in  the  work  of  improvement  and  intercommunication,  have  demon- 
strated most  clearly,  not  only  that  the  central  railroad  line  through  Vir- 
ginia is  called  for  as  a  great  medium  of  trade  and  travel,  but  that  when 
made  it  must  be  a  source  of  great  profit  from  the  investment." 
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In  person  Col.  Fontaine  is  of  about  the  usual  stature.  He  has  the 
rather  sliafht  figure,  the  delicate  features,  blonde  complexion,  light  hair, 
quick  movements,  and  mild  blue  eyes  which  are  usually  characteristic  of 
the  Huguenot  refugees.  His  manners  are  affable,  frank,  and  cordial. 
Personal  firmness,  quick  sagacity,  and  uncommon  energy  of  puipose  are 
plainly  marked  in  his  countenance  and  bearing.  He  has  proved  himself 
on  more  than  one  occasion  no  unequal  match  for  some  of  the  ablest  and 
most  skilful  debaters  in  Virginia,  whom  it  has  been  his  fortune  to  encoun- 
ter in  the  political  as  well  as  the  internal  improvement  conflicts  in  which 
he  has  been  called  to  engage.  It  is  this  conviction  of  his  valuable  prac- 
tical talents,  derived  from  thorough  attention  to  his  previous  career,  that 
drew  from  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  prominent  men  in  Virginia, 
himself  a  political  opponent,  a  strong  and  emphatic  rebuke  of  the  sugges- 
tion that  Col.  Fontaine,  under  the  new  regime  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  in  Virginia,  would  probably  be  osti'acized  for  some  party  favorite. 
He  said  with  emphasis  :  "  Never — never  !  He  has  rendered  too  much  ser- 
vice to  the  State,  he  has  too  much  energy,  perseverance,  and  practical  good 
sense,  for  his  services  to  be  dispensed  with.  He  has  fought  his  way  through 
the  gibes  and  ridicule  of  enemies  and  lukewarm  friends,  and  has  forced  him- 
self and  his  road  to  be  respected.    Such  a  tiian  as  that  caii't  be  2)ui  down.'''' 
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It  has  been  truthfully  averred  that  the  most  difficult  of  all  literary 
tasks,  is  to  write  an  unexceptionable  memoir  of  a  living  man.  If  the 
life  is  worth  the  record,  there  is  always  danger  of  oflending  that  delicacy 
Avhich  is  inseparable  from  merit ;  for  even  moderate  praise,  which  may 
meet  the  eyes  of  its  subject,  is  apt  to  be  fulsome,  while  a  nice  sense  of 
propriety  would  not  be  the  less  wounded  by  a  dry  abstract  which  should 
contain  nothing  but  names  and  dates.  Notwithstanding  this  seeming  di- 
lemma,  we  hold,  however,  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  much  salutary  infor- 
mation to  be  gleaned  from  the  memoirs  of  those  who  may  be  emphati- 
cally termed  self-made  men — and  hence  it  is  that  the  various  incidents  of 
their  lives  frequently  form  so  pleasing  as  well  as  monitory  an  infiuence. 
Of  such  a  class  is  the  subject  of  our  present  sketch,  and  although  he 
has  hitherto  deservedly  appeared  in  print  as  a  "  City  Notable,"  and  re- 
ceived high  encomiums  from  another  quarter  as  one  confessedly  of  fine 
literary  abilities,  we  purpose  furnishing  an  entiiely  new  sketch,  blend- 
ing a  description  of  him  both  in  an  intellectual  and  business  point  of 
view,  so  as  to  embrace  the  distinguishing  features  of  character  which 
have  rendered  him  worthy  of  being  considered  as  an  accomplished  and 
useful  citizen. 

Francis  Harold  Dufiee  was  born  in   the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
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9th  day  of  October,  1813.  The  occupation  of  his  father  we  are  unac- 
quainted with,  but  we  know  he  was  not  rich,  notwithstanding  he  gave 
his  two  sons  a  most  hberal  education,  thus  fitting-  them  for  the  higher 
walks  of  hfe.  His  good  intentions  were  not  unrewarded,  for  Francis  has 
gained  himself  a  distinguished  social  and  literary  position ;  and  his 
brother,  as  a  surgeon,  has  done  sufficient  to  make  his  name  associated 
with  honor  both  in  medical  and  sciientific  circles.  Mr.  Duttee  was,  we 
believe,  orififinallv  intended  for  the  counting-house,  in  which  he  was 
placed  at  an  early  age.  But  amid  the  summing  up  of  long  accounts  and 
the  wearisome  investigation  of  ledgers  and  day  books,  he  first  gave  in- 
dications of  his  fine  literary  powers.  He  set  to  work  and  produced  seve- 
ral domestic  dramas,  which  attracted  the  attention  and  charmed  the  fancy 
of  some  youthful  Thespians,  who  had  them  immediately  produced  at  one 
of  their  minor  dramatic  establishments.  A  now  celebrated  actor,  who  was 
an  amateur  at  the  time  of  their  representations,  has  informed  us  that  they 
made  a  most  decisive  hit,  and  that  in  the  green-room  gossip  there  were 
frequent  speculations  in  regard  to  the  author's  future  success  as  a  play 
writer.*  Mr.  Duffee's  next  step  in  the  classic  but  thorny  path  of  litera- 
ture was  to  give  vent  to  his  poetic  eft'usions  through  the  columns  of  the 
"  American  Sentinel."  At  this  period  it  was  not  every  man  who  could  be 
"  connected  with  the  press."  The  men  who  had  control  of  the  columns 
could  read  and  understand,  if  they  could  not  write  good  poetry  ;  and  a 
piece,  to  insure  insertion,  must  at  least  possess" merit.  Now  things  have 
changed,  and  we  really  believe  there  are  as  many  poets  and  authors  as 
there  are  doctors  and  lawyers.  But  we  cannot  touch  these  things  now  ; 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  attend  to  Mr.  Duffee.  His  poems  were,  to  say 
the  least  of  them,  good  if  not  great,  and  always  received  the  sanction  of 
the  public  and  the  approbation  of  those  who  indulged  in  reading  the  in- 
spiration of  others. 

The  folio wiag  we  clip  from  an  old  paper,  which  we  give  by  way  of 
justification  for  our  remarks  : — 

LOVE   AND   FRIENDSHIP. 

Like  dew-drops  to  the  opening  flower 

Is  friendship  to  the  soul ; 
Our  bosoms  feel  its  chastening  power, 

And  own  its  sweet  control. 

But  love  is  like  the  morning's  befim 

O'er  beds  of  roses  early  stealing; 
It  wakens  fancy's  earliest  dream, 

And  warms  to  life  each  dormant  feeling. 

"When  reft  of  fortune's  sunny  smiles, 

We  turn  to  friendship  for  relief; 
'Tis  this  that  every  woe  beguiles, 

And  calms  the  aching  throbs  of  grief. 


*  See  "  Dramatic  Authors  of  America." 
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But  love  !  let  that  entwine  our  hearts, 

Its  t^uiden  links  time  cannot  sever; 
Friendship's  fond  smile  sometimes  departs, 

But  fervent  love,  it  changeth  never. 

After  our  author  became  somewhat  known  to  the  public  by  means  of 
his  articles  in  the  "  Sentinel,"  he  commenced  to  contribute  to  other  papers, 
that  professed  to  be  the  leading  ones  of  the  country.  The  "  Saturday 
Evening  Post"  got  its  share  of  his  articles,  as  did  the  "  Mechanic's  Free 
Press."  Ml'.  I)uftee  was  an  industrious  young  writer,  and  brought  forth 
his  articles  in  quick  succession,  although  not  sufficiently  fast  as  some  of 
the  publishers  would  have  liked.  While  engaged  in  contributing  to  the 
"  Free  Press,"  he  got  into  a  newspaper  difficulty  with  some  gentlemen 
•who  seemed  to  be  alarmed  at  his  success.  This  only  appeared  to  stimu- 
late him  ;  he  went  to  work  in  earnest,  replied  to  his  opponents  in  a  gen- 
teel manner  which  silenced  them,  and  made  new  friends  who  have  since 
turned  out  to  be  true  ones. 

Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Duffee  engaged  to  furnish  the  publisher  of  the 
"American  Pioneer"  with  a  series  of  Indian  sketches,  a  task  for  which 
he  was  fully  qualified,  both  by  reason  of  his  experience  and  fancy.  They 
made  an  excitement  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  as  the  books  of  the  paper 
can  most  fully  and  explicitly  testify.  One  of  them,  the  "Pequod  Maid," 
we  have  read  time  and  again  with  exquisite  pleasure ;  had  we  a  copy  of 
it  we  would  gladly  make  extracts.  "  The  Rival  Chiefs,"  "  The  Eagle 
Plume,"  "  The  Last  of  his  Tribe,"  and  a  number  of  others  make  up  the 
series.  They  showed  a  lively  imaginative  power  and  a  close  observation 
to  be  their  author's  portion.  They  appeared  without  any  name  to  them, 
however,  and  on  that  account  some  were  adopted  by  a  literary  gentleman 
who,  not  having  much  originality  of  his  own,  prized  himself  on  his  good 
taste.  The  cheat  was  discovered,  however,  by  some  of  the  author's  friends, 
who  stripped  the  literary  magpie  of  his  stolen  plumes,  and  gave  them 
to  their  owner.  We  understand  that  our  author  has  no  copy  of  his 
sketches,  but  has  scattered  them  like  sybilline  leaves  to  the  future,  whence 
they  will  at  least  ever  be  kept  green  in  the  memory  and  recollection  of 
those  by  whom  ihey  are  perused.  From  early  life  Mr.  Diiftee  has  been 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  drama.  He  had  studied  it  in  detail,  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  passage  in  any  standard  production  upon  the  stage  but 
what  he  had  read  and  was  familiar  with.  With  this  knowledge  he  had 
a  fine  conception,  which  was  greatly  improved  by  his  becoming  a  pupil 
under  I)wyer,  the  celebrated  elocutionist.  In  perusing  a  file  of  the 
"  Dramatic  Mirror"  which  is  before  us,  we  find  some  very  able  criticisms 
published  as  editorial,  that  became  celebrated  among  the  lovers  and  judges 
of  dramatic  excellence.  In  one  paper  we  find  that  the  editor  speaks  of 
them  as  able  contributions,  and  in  almost  every  number  we  find  commu- 
nications from  persons  endorsing  and  praising  the  articles  for  their  inde- 
pendence, honesty,  and  beauty  of  style.  It  was  while  in  connection  with 
the  "  Dramatic  Mirror"  that  Mr.  DufFee  became  acquainted  Avith  Mr. 
James  Recs,  a  well  known  critic  and  author.  It  appears  somewhat  singu- 
lar that  two  individuals  of  nearly  the  same  school  of  thinking  should 
thus  come  together  with  the  same  determination.  They  immediately  be- 
came bosom  friends,  and  remain  so  still,  and  it  is  to  their  combined  eftbrts 
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that  the  patrons  of  the  drama  owe  much  in  regard  to  the  correction  of 
stage  abuses.  Those  who  are  cynical  may  exclaim  with  truth,  "  There  is 
not  much  done  as  yet,"  but  the  articles  of  "  Mac-duff"  and  "  Colley  Gib- 
ber" have  begun  the  good  work  that  must  eventually  be  perfected.  In  mu- 
sical matters,  Mr.  Duffee  has  also  some  good  pretensions.  His  knowledge 
of  the  divine  art  is  practical,  and  he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  all  its  techni- 
calities. Quite  a  number  of  operatic  reviews  from  his  pen  appeared  some 
time  ago  in  the  "  Pennsylvanian"  and  "  Daily  Keystone,"  evincing  much 
taste  and  scientific  knowledge.  After  Mr.  Duffee  had  spent  some  lime  in 
his  regular  occupation  as  an  accountant,  destiny  ordered  him  to  under- 
take a  journey  to  the  "  far  West."  When  he  arrived  in  Louisville,  he 
found  that  his  reputation  had  preceded  bin],  and  where  he  expected  to 
}neet  the  cold  courtesy  of  strangers,  he  found  the  warm  welcome  of  friend- 
slnp,  and  the  extended  hand  of  hospitality.  He  immediately  became  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  Louisville  Journal,  one  of  the  best  western  pa- 
pers, edited  by  that  well  known  poet,  wit,  and  gentleman,  George  D.  Pren- 
tice, Esq.,  whose  kindness  to  Sumner  Lincoln  Fairfield  at  once  showed 
the  true  spirit  of  philanthropy  that  held  its  place  in  his  heart.  This 
talented  gentleman  was  so  pleased  with  one  of  Mr.  Duft'ee's  productions, 
descriptive  of  the  v.-estern  prairies  and  Indian  mounds,  that  he  openly 
expressed  himself  in  the  following  complimentary  manner  :  "  For  graphic 
description  and  glowing  imagery  this  piece  has  been  but  seldom  equalled, 
and  never  surpassed."  When  a  man  Hke  George  D.  Prentice  thus  ex- 
presses himself,  we  can  in  truth  say  that  the  production  must  be  meri- 
torious. Whilst  engaged  in  the  stern  rounds  of  a  business  life,  away 
from  home  and  kindred,  he  found  time  to  add  much  to  his  literary 
reputation,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  his  strong  versatile  powers.  He 
wrote  some  fine  graphic  sketches  of  the  most  prominent  western  lite- 
rati ;  showing  that,  to  a  fine  imagination  and  an  amiable  disposition,  he 
possessed  a  highly  critical  and  analytical  mind.  They  were  extensively 
copied,  and  eagerly  sought  after,  both  by  the  friends  of  the  parties  and 
the  public  generally. 

After  Mr.  Duffee  had  reaped  some  laurels  in  Louisville,  he  departed 
further  westward,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  suflicient  wealth  to  allow  him 
to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  he  so  much  admired,  and  at  the  same 
time  render  him  capable  of  assisting  others,  and  contributing  his  por- 
tion to  the  wealth  and  business  capital  of  the  country.  His  fine  business 
knowledge  gave  him  confidence  in  himself,  and  his  amiable  habits  and 
gentlemanly  bearing  gave  him  the  facility  of  acquiring  a  position  that 
other  men  would  not  have  dared  to  assume. 

In  his  business  habits  he  was  distinct  from  other  men  who  enter  the 
arena  of  a  literary  life.  We  find  too  often  that  men,  possessed  of  the 
most  splendid  abilities,  are  mere  children  in  the  ordinary  aftairs  of  life. 
Like  loving  mothers,  they  gaze  upon  their  written  children,  conceived  by 
fancy,  with  a  jealous  eye  ;  and  in  striving  to  give  them  that  much 
coveted  and  hoped  for  immortality,  forget  the  duties  they  owe  to  their 
own  personal  welfare.  But  not  so  with  our  author  :  he  had  been  early 
cast  upon  the  woild,  and  knew  its  cold  charity  and  hypocritical  philan- 
thropy. He  had  seen  the  child  of  genius  wandering,  lonely  and  for- 
lorn, down  life's  dark  path,  flinging  around  him,  as  it  were,  "  the  bright- 
est and  holiest  gems  of  thought,"  which  were  either  trodden  under  foot 
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by  the  unfeeling  crowd,  or  grasped  by  others,  to  swell  their  coffers,  while 
their  owner  laid  himself  down  to  die.  He  had- a  few  grains  of  common 
sense  in  his  composition,  that  preserved  him  in  a  groat  measure  from  the 
fate  of  those  whose  ways  and  inclinations  are  after  his  own  heart. 

Mr.  Duffee's  first  speculation  was  the  chartering  of  a  steamboat  on  the 
Ohio  and  Wabash  rivers.  This  enterprise,  we  can  say  without  wishing 
to  pun,  for  a  time  went  on  swimmingly,  but  afterwards  it  ran  ao-ainst  a 
snag  and  keeled  over.  This  cured  our  friend  of  his  nautical  desires;  so 
after  discharging  all  liabilities,  he  drew  on  some  of  his  eastern  friends  for 
funds  to  return  home.  "When  he  arrived,  he  found  sufficient  places  open 
to  receive  him;  so  mounting  a  clerk's  stool  in  a  broker's  office,  he  com- 
menced with  pen  in  hand  to  rebuild  what  little  fortune  he  had  lost  in 
his  steamboat  speculation. 

In  this  connection  he  became  associated  with  the  late  Henrv  Ewino', 
Esq.,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  one  of  the  most  amiable,  urbane,  and  busi- 
ness-like gentlemen  with  whom  we  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  making  an 
acquaintance.  Upon  Mr.  Ewing's  decease,  which  occurred  three  years 
subsequent,  Mr.  Duffee  succeeded  him  as  the  agent  of  the  Merchants' 
Insurance  and  Trust  Company  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  In  this  position, 
Mr.  D.  exhibited  financial  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  sustained  the 
credit  of  the  company  through  a  period  of  extraordinary  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment. His  conduct,  however,  received  the  highest  encomiums 
from  the  Directors  of  the  company ;  and,  upon  his  resignation  as  agent, 
hfi  was  sent  to  Europe  as  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Ohio  Life  Insur- 
ance and  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  on  a  business  mission  of  con- 
siderable importance,  involving  the  settlement  of  a  large  amount  of 
money.  While  there,  he  made  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the 
principal  bankers  of  London  and  Liverpool.  His  mission  was  entirely 
successful,  and  upon  his  return  he  received  the  most  complimentary  ac- 
knowledgments from  the  company  whose  interests  he  had  so  ably  and 
faithfully  represented.  So  much  indeed  were  his  business  talents  appre- 
ciated while  in  London,  that  the  extensive  and  well  known  firm  of 
Messrs.  A.  A.  Gower,  Nephews  &  Co.  extended  him  unusual  civilities, 
residing  with  them  at  their  princely  mansion  in  Finsbury  Square,  and 
receiving  through  their  courtesy,  in  connection  with  that  of  Messrs.  Ba- 
ring, Brothers  &  Co.,  and  Barnett,  Hare  &  Co.,  invitations  to  the 
Lord  Mavor's  dinner,  Windsor  Castle,  Buckingham  Palace,  the  Tower, 
Royal  Mint,  and  other  celebrated  "  lions  of  the  town."  While  at  the 
Royal  Mint  he  kindly  received  from  the  superintendent  various  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  coinage  of  the  kingdom. 

During  his  entire  sojourn  in  England,  Mr.  D.  was  entertained  with 
juarked  hospitality,  rendering  his  trip  to  Europe  replete  with  the  most 
pleasing  and  satisfactory  reminiscences.  Upon  his  return  to  Philadfl- 
phia,  he  made  application  and  was  immodiatelv  admitted  a  member  of 
the  l^oard  of  Brokers.  He  forthwith  commenced  business  as  a  stock 
broker,  in  connection  with  a  partner ;  but  shortly  after,  the  firm  met 
with  an  almost  ruinous  loss,  by  the  failure  of  a  fellow-member  of  the 
board,  to  whom  they  had  loaned,  the  preceding  day,  a  large  sum  of 
money.  Nothing  daunted,  but  severely  chagrined,  Mr.  D.  dissolved  the 
partnership  so  recently  formed,  and  with  renewed  energy  soon  succeeded 
in  building  himself  up  again  to  his  former  station  as  a  business  man. 
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Such  in  fact  is  the  pecuharity  of  the  American  character,  which,  cast 
down  in  one  place,  rises  triumphant  in  another.  There  is  no  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  that  exhibits  more  truly  heroic  traits  of  character, 
in  this  respect,  than  that  of  the  American  people.  We  do  not  purpose, 
however,  to  digress  ;  suffice  it,  that  Mr.  D.  has,  we  learn,  realized  for  him- 
self and  family  almost  a  competency,  by  the  dint  of  indefatigable  indus- 
try. We  have  understood  that  it  is  one  of  Mr.  D.'s  proverbs  to  "  owe 
no  man,  woman,  or  child  a  dollar,"  but  always  to  adhere  to  the  maxim, 
"  Pay  as  you  go." 

We  will  now  advert  briefly  to  Mr.  DufFee's  political  position,  which  is 
one  of  high  distinction,  as  one  of  the  Whig  representatives  of  the  city  in 
the  Select  Council.  Mr.  D.  owes  his  preferment  mainly  to  his  reputation 
as  an  energetic  and  persevering  business  man,  in  connection  with  superior 
intellectual  attainments.  lie  has  contributed  liberally  to  the  Whig  cause 
in  a  pecuniary  sense,  and  also  by  the  free  use  of  his  pen,  in  advocacy  of 
the  cause.  His  articles  are  written  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  give  him 
considerable  reputation.  He  was  first  taken  up  by  the  Whigs  of  High 
Street  Ward,  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  ;  voted  for  at  large  by  the  people, 
and  elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  His  subsequent  course,  during  the 
period  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected,  meeting  with  the  marked 
approbation  of  his  constituents,  he  was  re-nominated  over  the  President 
of  the  Select  Council,  and  re-elected  for  the  term  of  three  years,  the  first 
of  which  has  not  yet  expired.  Mr.  D.  maintains,  by  his  aflable  and  con- 
ciliatory course,  a  high  position  in  the  Select  Chamber.  He  is  also  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Finance,  Police,  and  other  committees. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  D.'s  career  as  a  councilman,  we  clip  the  follow- 
ing from  the  "  Wheeling  Times"  and  "Memphis  Express,"  which  fully 
endorses  all  that  we  have  previously  remarked  in  regard  to  this  gentle- 
man's talents  and  business  habits  : — 

Philadelphia,  February  8. 
When  I  last  wrote  you,  there  had  been  no  decision  in  our  city  councils 
respecting  the  Hempfield  subscription,  although  the  action  of  that  body 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  anticipated,  in  the  case  named.  The  meeting  was 
largely  attended  by  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  city,  and  in 
spite  of  oposition,  the  subscription  was  carried  by  a  vote  at  once  gratify- 
ing and  emphatic.  This  result  is  mainly  owing  to  the  strenuous  and 
manly  course  of  Colonel  F.  H.  Dufl'ee,  of  the  Select  Council.  He  under- 
stands the  value  of  the  Hempfield  road  to  Philadelphia,  and  understand- 
ing it,  made  it  clear  to  the  minds  of  all.  He  deserves  well  of  Wheeling, 
and  stands  high  in  public  estimation  here.  Young,  talented,  refined,  and 
brilliant,  he  claims  and  receives  adjniration.  And  gifted  with  a  far  seeing 
vision,  he  leads  the  way  in  the  new  that  is  good,  without  injury  to  the 
old  that  is  valuable.  If  all  our  councilmen  were  like  him,  Kew  York 
would  soon  lose  vantage  ground  at  the  West.  But  they  are  not,  although 
he  has  infused  the  right  spirit  into  many  of  them.  He  recommended 
the  subscription  in  the  Finance  Committee,  and  carried  double  the  amount 
there  recommended  through  councils.  His  heart  is  right  for  the  Marietta 
road,  and  through  his  exertions  and  untiring  energy  our  authorities  di- 
rected their  delegate  in  the  late  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  subscribe  $750,000  to  the  capital  stock  of 
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the  Marietta  line.  We  are  all  in  the  wagon  now,  and  won't  wait  long  for 
the  ride.  Pittsburgh  growls,  but  that's  her  nature,  and  while  she  snarls 
about  these  appropriations,  we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  she 
is  allowing  other  things  to  rest. —  Wheeling  Times  and  Gazette. 

"  Steubenville  AND  Hempfield  Railroad. — The  signs  are  favorable 
now,  and  the  election  of  Judge  Conrad  to  the  presidency  of  the  company 
is  a  guaranty  that  the  road  will  be  finished  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
This  community  have  confidence  in  that  gentleman's  abilities,  judgment, 
and  business  tact,  and  since  his  election  to  the  post  nained,  the  Finance 
Committee  of  our  City  Councils  has  recommended  the  appropi'iation  of 
$250,000,  which  sum  will  be  voted  by  councils  on  Thursday  evening  next. 
The  road  is  indebted,  mainly,  to  Colonel  F.  11.  Duftbe,  of  the  Select 
Council,  for  this  recommendation,  and  his  endorsement  of  such  a  contri- 
bution to  the  stock  of  the  company  by  Philadelphia,  is  proof  that  the 
Hempfield  road  is  one  whose  claims  for  our  aid  are  paramount  to  those 
of  the  Steubenville  line.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  sagacity,  and  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  city  and  State,  and  if  he  could  see  that  there  is  no 
sectionalism  in  the  Steubenville  line,  would  as  readily  give  that  road  his 
support,  as  he  has  extended  his  aid  to  the  Hempfield  work. 

"Pittsburgh  is  grasping.  She  don't  want  Philadelphia  to  connect  with 
Wheeling,  and  expects  the  entire  trade  passing  east  and  west  to  go 
through  and  pay  toll  in  her  borders." 

The  Philadelphia  Comjnercial  Rerjister  speaks  as  above  of  Judge  Con- 
rad and  our  esteemed  friend,  Colonel  F.  H.  Duffee,  of  the  Select  Council 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  but  a  justly  merited  compliment  to 
this  worthy  gentleman — whose  reputation  is  not  less  prominent  as  a 
financial  agent  in  the  Board  of  Brokers  of  the  Quaker  city,  than  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Council.  We  had  occasion  lately  to  present  him 
to  our  readers,  then  associating  his  name  with  that  of  the  late  Henry 
Ewing,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  of  Tennessee.  He  was  the  pride 
and  boast  of  his  friends,  and  confided  in  fully  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Colonel  Duftee  enjoyed  his  confidence  most  fully — he  is  worthy  of  every 
good  man's  confidence,  and  of  the  confidential  trust  of  the  public  or  of 
individuals. — Memphis  [Tennessee)  Daily  Press. 

Having  thus  glanced  briefly  at  the  prominent  points  in  Mr.  D.'s  his- 
tory, both  as  a  literary  and  business  man,  we  will  remark  in  conclusion, 
that  within  the  last  few  years  he  has  sufl'ered  his  pen  to  rest  from  its 
labors,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  sketch  "  now  and  then,"  seldom 
gives  out  anything  to  make  the  literary  caldron  "  boil  and  bubble." 
His  contributions  to  the  "  Beauties  of  Sacred  Literature  "  have  elicited 
much  admiration  in  certain  circles.  The  editoi-.  Professor  Wyatt,  I'e- 
marked  to  us  that  he  thought  that  the  article  entitled  "  The  Peifidy  of 
Judas,"  from  Mr.  D.'s  pen,  was  in  reality  worth  the  price  of  subscription. 
As  a  letter  writer  Mr.  D.  has  frequently  figured  in  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  and  those  of  other  large  cities. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Duff'ee  is  prepossessing.  He  is  tall,  well 
formed,  with  a  pleasing  cast  of  countenance.  In  manners,  he  has  no  use 
for  a  pocket  edition  of  Chesterfield.  In  conversation,  he  is  friendly  and 
engaging,  always  endeavoring  to  make  those  around  him  feel  sensible  that 
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he  entertains  towards  them  both  respect  and  esteem.  He  is  mild  in  his 
disposition,  and  we  should  judge  him  to  be  a  good  friend,  but  rather  an 
annoying  enemy.  He  has  been  recently  appointed  as  aid-de-camp  to 
the  Governor,  witli  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  having  served  several 
years  in  a  cavalry  company,  in  all  ranks  from  private  to  captain  in  com- 
mand. 

He  is  a  gentleman  we  both  respect  and  admire,  and  it  affords  us  plea- 
sure to  hold  him  up  to  the  "  rising  generation,"  as  one  who  has  always 
been  exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  both  public  and  private  life.  Such 
men  are,  indeed,  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes,  and  command  both 
the  love  and  respect  of  the  whole  community. 


THOMAS    HARRIS, 

OF     PENNSi'LVANIA,    FORMERLY     CHIEF    OF     BUREAU     OF     MEDICINE     ANT) 

SURGERY. 

Dr.  Thomas  Harris,  previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  occupied  a  distinguished  and  well-earned  professional  posi- 
tion. AVith  an  extensive  and  lucrative  general  practice,  he  combined  a 
high  reputation  as  a  surgeon,  lecturer,  and  clinical  instructor. 

Dr.  Harris  was  born  in  Chester  county,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  3d  of  January,  1784.  He  is  the  second  son  of  the  late  General 
William  Harris,  who  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
His  paternal  grandfather,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  a  large  landholder  in 
the  fertile  valley  of  Chester  county.  In  the  spring  of  1804  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Davis,  of  the  same  county,  and 
after  attending  the  lectures  alt  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  obtained 
his  degree  in  1809.  For  three  years  afterwards  he  practised  his  profes- 
sion in  Chester  county,  with  considerable  success. 

In  1812,  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  received  from  Mr. 
Madison  a  commission  as  surgeon  in  the  navy,  and  joined  the  Wasp 
sloop  of  war,  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Commodore  (then  Com- 
mander) Jacob  Jones.  Hardly  in  the  ser\ace.  Dr.  Harris  had  the  good 
fortune  to  take  part  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  actions  of  the  war.  A 
week  after  sailing  from  New  Castle,  the  W^asp  encountered  the  sloop  of 
war  Frolic,  of  superior  force,  and  after  an  action  of  little  more  than  half 
an  hour  captured  her.  An  hour  subsequently,  however,  both  the  prize 
and  her  captor  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Poictiers,  seventy-four,  which 
carried  them  into  Bermuda. 

Here  they  remained  a  few  weeks,  until  they  were  exchanged.  Upon 
returning  home.  Captain  Jones,  and  all  his  ofKcers,  including,  of  course, 
Surofeon  Harris,  were  ordered  to  the  Macedonian  frigate.  The  Macedo- 
nian  was  blockaded  in  New  London  for  a  yeai-,  and  thence  transferred  to 
the  lakes.     After  serving  a  year  on  the  lakes  in  this  ship,  and  in  the  fri- 
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j^ate  Mohawk,  Dr.  Harris  was  again  ordered  to  the  Macedonian,  Captain 
Jones,  to  form  part  of  Decatur's  squadron  against  Algiers.  The  Algerine 
frigate  Mazouda,  and  a  brig  of  war,  were  captured  by  -Commodore  Decatur. 
The  Mazouda  was  unprovided  Avith  a  surgeon,  and  had  sutiered  greatly 
during  the  action.  Dr.  Harris  was  placed  on  board  of  her,  where 
lie  had  his  hands  full  with  amputations  and  other  operations.  After 
cruising  among  the  Barbary  and  other  ports  on  the  Mediterranean, 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  with  the  squadron  in  the  autumn  of 
1815. 

These  three  years  of  active  service  gave  Dr.  Harris  an  admirable  op- 
portunity of  making  himself  a  skilful  operator.  He  had  the  qualities 
necessary  to  turn  his  advantages  to  account — judgment,  coolness,  readi- 
ness, and  dexterity — and  he  came  out  of  the  war  with  an  estabhshed  repu- 
tation and  solid  experience. 

Upon  returning  home,  Dr.  Harris  was  placed  on  furlough  for  a  year  ; 
then  ordered  to  the  Guerriere  at  Boston,  where  he  remained  till  1817  ;. 
and  afterwards  stationed  at  the  hospital  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Philadel- 
phia. At  this  station  he  remained  till  1842,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  cruise  to  the  West  Indies  in  1823.  In  this  year  he  was  sent,  with 
Commodore  Rodgers,  at  the  head  of  a  commission,  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  the  seamen  suffering  from  yellow  fever  at  Key  "West,  and  to 
report  as  to  the  eligibility  of  that  port  as  a  station  for  our  squadrons. 
During  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Harris  has  been  employed  in 
various  capacities  in  the  naval  service.  He  was  chosen  to  select  the  site 
for  the  Naval  Asylum  in  that  city,  and  to  superintend  its  erection ;  and 
has  repeatedly  served  on  the  board  to  examine  candidates  for  the  medical 
corps. 

With  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  reputation.  Dr.  Harris  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Philadelphia  in  1817.  His  success  has 
been  brilliant.  In  1840,  when  he  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  relin- 
quish active  business,  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  professional  income  that  has 
seldom  been  reached  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Harris  possesses,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  those  minor  qualifications  for  professional  success,  without 
which  the  strongest  combination  of  talent  and  knowledge  is  unavailing. 
To  an  agreeable  address,  a  pleasant  flow  of  conversation,  and  a  cordiality 
of  manner,  the  more  attractive  because  felt  to  be  sincere,  he  unites  sl. 
ready  command  of  resources,  therapeutic  and  dietetic,  and  the  happy 
capacity  of  almost  endlessly  varying  them,  and  adapting  them  to  the 
tastes  of  his  patients. 

Dr.  Harris  has  been,  for  a  number  of  years,  a  lecturer  on  si;rgery. 
In  1823  he  formed  one  of  a  private  association  with  Doctors  Hewson, 
Meigs,  and  Bache,  with  whom  he  continued  till  1826,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  lecture  on  surgery  in  the  Medical  Institute.  His  courses  in 
this  school  have  been  eminently  popular.  We  have  never  heard  a  better 
practical  lecturer.  His  style  is  familiar,  sometimes  conversational,  and 
his  matter  has  the  great  attraction  of  appearing  to  emanate  more  from 
his  own  experience  than  the  gleanings  of  books.  Dr.  Harris  has  long 
been  a  champion  of  the  non-specific  doctrines  of  syphilis,,  and  of  the  anti- 
mercurial  treatment  of  this  disease.  He  devotes  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  lectures  to  this  subject,  and  defends  his  visws  ably  and  in- 
geniously. 
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Most  of  our  readers  will  probably  take  issue  with  Lim  on  this  point ; 
at  least  our  own  opinion  is  that  the  mass  of  evidence,  particularly  the 
recent  experiments  bv  inoculation,  tend  to  confirm  the  view  of  John 
Hunter,  "  that  the  venereal  disease  arises  from  a  poison  which  is  capable 
asfain  of  producing  a  similar  disease."  Dr.  Harris  has  had  much  reputa- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  syphilitic  affections.  As  he  pursues  a  strictly 
anti-mercurial  course,  his  success  may  be  fairly  adduced  to  show  that  the 
primary  svmptoms  of  the  disease  are  very  manageable  without  mercury. 
In  1826  he  published  an  elaborate  memoir  on  this  subject  in  the  North 
American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  which  was  extensively  copied 
into  tbe  European  journals. 

Dr.  Harris  was  for  twelve  years  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  having  held  the  post  from  1829  to  1841,  when  he  resigned  from 
ill  health.  During  this  long  clinical  service,  he  has  been  distinguished, 
for  the  success  as  well  as  the  number  of  his  oj^erations.  In  1837  he 
excised  the  elbow-joint  for  caries — the  first  time  this  operation  was  per- 
formed in  this  country.  He  amputated  the  tongue  in  two  instances  for 
hypertrophy.  These  cases  were  published  in  the  American  Journal  for 
the  years  1830  and  1837.  A  series  of  excellent  chnical  lectures  by  Dr. 
Harris  have  appeared  in  this  journal. 

Dr.  Harris  has  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  difierent  medical 
periodicals.  In  1821  he  published  a  paper  on  "Metastasis"  in  the  Me- 
dical Recorder,  which,  like  the  article  on  syphilis,  went  the  rounds  of  the 
European  journals.  A  life  of  Commodore  Bainbridge,  published  in  1837, 
is  extremely  creditable  to  Dr.  Harris's  literary  powers.  This  spirited 
sketch  of  the  hero  of  the  Java  may  fairly  rank  with  any  of  our  naval 
biographies. 

After  1842,  Dr.  Harris  was  so  far  restored  to  health  as  to  be  induced 
again  to  return  to  practice.  In  1844  he  was  selected  by  the  Government 
for  the  responsible  post  of  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
This  was  an  oflBce  altogether  unsoHcited  on  his  part,  but  the  high  position 
he  had  taken  in  the  medical  corps  of  the  navy,  as  well  as  his  distinguished 
professional  reputation  in  the  country,  naturally  pointed  him  out  as  the 
most  proper  person  to  be  called  to  the  head  of  the  corps.  He  discharged 
the  duties  thus  devolved  upon  him,  with  what  success  the  sen'ice  and 
the  country  will  bear  witness. 


HORACE    MANN, 

FORMERLV    OF    MASSACHUSETTS,    NOW    PRESIDENT    OF    ANTIOCII    COLLEGE 
AT    XBLLOW    SPRINGS,    GREENE    COUNTY,    OHIO. 

Horace  Mann  was  born  in  the  town  of  Franklin,  Norfolk  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts, May  4,  1790.  His  father,  ^Ir,  Thomas  Mann,  supported  his 
family  by  cultivating  a  small  farm.  He  -died  when  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  leaving  him  little  besides  the  example 
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of  an  upright  life,  virtuous  inculcations,  and  hereditary  thirst  for  know- 
ledge. 

His  only  surviving  sister.  Miss  Lydia  B.  Mann,  crowns  a  life  of  benevo- 
lent exertion  by  devoting  her  time  and  energies  almost  gratuitously,  as 
principal  of  a  school  for  poor  colored  children,  in  Providence,  R.  I.  Silver 
and  gold  has  she  none;  but  her  labors,  her  influence,  her  life,  she  gives 
to  the  poor. 

The  narrow  circumstances  of  the  fatlier  limited  the  educational  advat.. 
tages  of  his  children.  They  were  taught  in  the  district  common  school; 
and  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  family  that  it  belonged  to  the  smallest 
district,  had  the  poorest  schoolhousc,  and  employed  the  cheapest  teachers, 
in  a  town  which  was  itself  both  small  and  poor.  When  the  obscure  boy 
of  this  obscure  school  afterwards  became  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  it  is  well  known  with  what  earnestness  he  used  to 
dwell  upon  the  importance  of  schoolhouse  architecture,  and  with  what 
graphic  touches  of  description  he  would  paint  the  houses  which  had  never 
been  painted  in  fact.  Doubtless,  many  of  his  pictures  were  drawn,  not 
from  fancy,  but  from  memory.  That  old  weather-beaten  and  time-stricken 
house,  with  its  curtainless,  blindless,  and  sometimes  its  almost  paneless 
windows,  illustrated  a  kind  of  ventilation  which  he  might  well  call  "  preter- 
natural." Its  rude,  high,  and  backless  seats  made  "  the  verb  io  sit  an 
active  verb."  The  wide-throated  chimney,  creating  when  in  full  blast  a 
tropical  heat  around  the  fire-place,  Avhile  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet  on 
either  side  the  cold  was  almost  arctic,  furnished  a  "fine  opportunity  for 
geographical  illustration,  because  five  steps  would  carry  one  through  the 
five  zones."  In  winter,  the  congealing  of  the  ink  in  his  pen  while  he  was 
writing,  perhaps  furnished  him  with  the  anecdote  of  the  boy  who  excused 
himself  from  the  non-production  of  his  composition,  by  assuring  the 
master  that  "though  his  ideas  might  flow  his  ink  wouldn't;"  while  in 
summer  it  was  "the  lone  hermit-house  standing  out  of  sight  and  hearing 
of  any  fellow-tree."  He  has  somewhere  described  a  schoolhouse  "  the 
roof  of  which,  on  one  side,  was  trough-like  ;  and  down  towards  the  eaves 
there  was  a  large  hole,  so  that  the  whole  operated  like  a  funnel  to  catch 
all  the  rain  and  pour  it  into  the  school-room."  "  At  first,"  says  he,  "  I  did 
not  know  but  it  might  be  some  apparatus  designed  to  explain  the 
deluge.  I  called  and  inquired  of  the  mistress  if  she  and  her  little  ones 
were  not  sometimes  drowned  out.  She  said  she  should  be,  onlv  that  the 
floor  leaked  as  badly  as  the  roof,  and  drained  off  the  water." 

His  father  was  a  man  of  feeble  health,  and  died  of  consumption. 
Horace  inherited  weak  lungs,  and  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  thiity  years 
he  just  skirted  the  fatal  shores  of  that  disease  on  which  his  father  had 
been  wrecked.  This  inherited  weakness,  accompanied  by  a  high  nervous 
temperament,  and  aggravated  by  a  want  of  judicious  physical  training  in 
early  life,  gave  him  a  sensitiveness  of  organization  and  a  keenness  of 
susceptibility,  which  nothing  but  the  iron  clamps  of  habitual  self-restraint 
could  ever  have  conti'olled.  As  the  apostle  of  education,  he  has  often 
illustrated  the  responsibilities  of  other  teachers  by  the  shortcomings  of 
his  own.  At  that  time,  however,  few  families  were  brought  up  advisedly 
on  physiological  principles.  If  the  great  laws  of  health  and  life  were  any- 
where kept,  it  was  the  result  of  a  happy  accident  and  not  of  applied 
science.     The  dreadful  consequences  of  that  universal  ignorance  are  now 
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stamped  upon  every  feature  of  society.  The  census  of  the  nation  can 
alone  present  us  with  tlie  full  number  of  its  victims.  The  blessings  of 
health  have  been  so  extensively  forfeited  by  bad  training,  that  it  is  noAv 
rare  to  find  the  health  that  is  a  blessing. 

His  mother,  "whose  maiden  name  was  Stanley,  was  a  woman  of  supe- 
rior intellect  and  character.  In  her  mind,  the  flash  of  intuition  superseded 
the  slow  processes  of  ratiocination.  Results  always  ratified  her  predic- 
tions. She  was  a  true  mother.  On  her  list  of  duties  and  of  pleasures 
her  children  stood  fii-st,  the  world  and  herself  afterwards.  She  was  able 
to  impart  but  little  of  the  details  of  knowledge ;  but  she  did  a  greater 
work  than  this,  by  imparting  the  principles  by  which  all  knowledge 
should  be  guided. 

Mr.  Mann's  early  life  was  spent  in  a  rural  district,  in  an  obscure  county 
town,  without  the  appliance  of  excitements  or  opportunity  for  display. 
In  a  letter  before  us,  written  long  ago  to  a  friend,  he  says : 

"  I  regard  it  as  an  irretrievable  misi'ortune  that  my  childhood  was  not 
a  happy  one.  By  nature  I  was  exceedingly  elastic  and  buoyant,  but  the 
poverty  of  my  parents  subjected  me  to  continual  privations.  I  believe  in 
the  rugged  nursing  of  Toil,  but  she  nursed  me  too  much.  In  the  winter 
time,  I  was  employed  in  in-door  and  sedentary  occupations,  which  con- 
fined me  too  strictly;  and  in  summer,  Avhen  I  could  work  on  the  farm,  the 
labor  was  too  severe,  and  often  encroached  upon  the  hours  of  sleep.  I  do 
not  remember  the  time  when  I  began  to  work.  Even  my  play-days, — not 
plav-days,  for  I  never  had  any, — but  my  play-hours  were  earned  by  extra 
exertion,  finishing  tasks  early  to  gain  a  little  leisure  for  boyish  sports. 
My  parents  sinned  ignorantly,  but  God  affixes  the  same  physical  penalties 
to  the  violation  of  His  laws,  whether  that  violation  be  wilful  or  ignorant. 
For  wilful  violation,  there  is  the  added  penalty  of  remorse,  and  that  is 
the  only  difterence.  Here  let  me  give  you  two  pieces  of  advice  which 
shall  be  gratis  to  you,  though  they  cost  me  what  is  of  more  value  than 
diamonds.  Train  your  children  to  work,  though  not  too  hard  ;  and  unless 
they  are  grossly  lymphatic,  let  them  sleep  as  much  as  they  will.  I  have 
derived  one  compensation,  however,  fi'om  the  rigor  of  my  early  lot. 
Industry,  or  diligence,  became  my  second  nature,  and  I  think  it  would 
puzzle  any  psychologist  to  tell  where  it  joined  on  to  the  first.  Owing 
to  these  ingrained  habits,  work  has  always  been  to  me  what  water  is 
to  a  fish.  I  have  wondered  a  thousand  times  to  hear  people  say,  'I 
don't  like  this  business;'  or,  '1  wish  I  could  exchange  for  that;'  for  with 
me,  whenever  I  have  had  anything  to  do,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  demurred,  but  have  always  set  about  it  like  a  fatalist ;  and  it  was 
as  sure  to  be  done  as  tlie  sun  is  to  set. 

"  What  was  called  the  love  of  knowledge  was,  in  my  time,  necessarily 
cramped  into  a  love  of  books ;  because  there  was  no  such  thing  as  oral 
instruction.  Books  designed  for  children  were  few,  and  their  contents 
meagre  and  miserable.  My  teachers  were  very  good  people,  but  they 
were  very  poor  teachers.  Looking  back  to  the  school-boy  days  of  my 
mates  and  myself,  I  cannot  adopt  the  line  of  Virgil, 

'  0  fortunatos  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint,' 
I  deny  the  bona.    "With  the  infinite  universe  around  us,  all  ready  to  be 
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daguerreotyped  upon  our  souls,  we  were  never  placed  at  the  right  focus 
to  receive  its  glorious  images.  I  had  an  intense  natural  love  of  beauty, 
and  of  its  expression  in  nature  and  in  the  fine  arts.  As  '  a  poet  was  in 
Murray  lost,'  so  at  least  an  amateur  poet,  if  not  an  artist,  was  lost  in 
me.  How  often,  when  a  boy,  did  I  stop,  like  Akenside's  hind,  to  gaze 
at  the  glorious  sunset;  and  lie  down  upon  my  back,  at  night,  on  the 
eartli,  to  look  at  the  heavens.  Yet  with  all  our  senses  and  our  faculties 
glowing  and  receptive,  how  little  were  we  taught;  or  rather,  how  much 
obstruction  was  thrust  in  between  us  and  nature's  teachings.  Our  eyes 
were  never  trained  to  distinguish  forms  and  colors.  Our  cars  were 
strangers  to  music.  So  far  from  being  taught  the  art  of  drawing,  which 
is  a  beautiful  language  by  itself,  I  well  remember  that  when  the  impulse 
to  express  in  pictures  what  I  could  not  express  in  words  was  so  strong 
that,  as  Cowper  says,  it  tingled  down  to  my  fingers,  then  my  knuckles 
were  rapped  with  the  heavy  ruler  of  the  teacher,  or  cut  with  his  rod,  so 
that  an  artificial  tingling  soon  drove  away  the  natural.  Such  youthful 
buoyancy  as  even  severity  could  not  repress  was  our  only  dancing  master. 
Of  all  our  faculties,  the  memory  for  words  was  the  only  one  specially 
appealed  to.  The  most  comprehensive  generalizations  of  men  were  given 
us,  instead  of  the  facts  from  which  those  generalizations  were  formed. 
All  ideas  outside  of  the  book  were  contraband  articles,  which  the  teacher 
confiscated,  or  rather  flung  overboard.  Oh,  when  the  intense  and  burning 
activity  of  youthful  faculties  shall  find  employment  in  salutary  and  pleas- 
ing studies  or  occupations,  then  will  parents  be  able  to  judge  better  of 
the  alleged  proneness  of  children  to  mischief.  Until  then,  children  have 
not  a  fair  trial  before  their  judges. 

"  Yet,  with  these  obstructions,  I  had  a  love  of  knowledge  which  no- 
thing could  repress.  An  inward  voice  raised  its  plaint  for  ever  in  my 
heart  for  something  nobler  and  better.  And  if  my  parents  had  not  the 
means  to  give  me  knowledge,  they  intensified  the  love  of  it.  They 
always  spoke  of  learning  and  learned  men  with  enthusiasm  and  a  kind 
of  reverence.  I  w'as  taught  to  take  care  of  the  few  books  we  had,  as 
thouofh  there  was  somethinG:  sacred  about  them.  I  never  dogseared  one 
in  my  life,  nor  profanely  scribbled  upon  title  pages,  margin  or  fly-leaf, 
and  would  as  soon  have  stuck  a  pin  through  my  flesh  as  through  the 
pages  of  a  book.  When  very  A^oung,  I  remember  a  young  lady  came  to 
our  house  on  a  \-isit,  who  was  said  to  have  studied  Latin.  I  looked  upon 
her  as  a  sort  of  goddess.  Years  after,  the  idea  that  I  could  ever  study 
Latin  broke  upon  my  mind  with  the  wonder  and  bewilderment  of  a  reve- 
lation. Until  the  age  of  fifteen  I  had  never  been  to  school  more  than 
eight  or  ten  weeks  in  a  year. 

"  I  said  we  had  but  few  books.  The  town,  however,  owned  a  small 
library.  When  incorporated,  it  was  named  after  Dr.  Franklin,  whose  repu- 
tation was  then  not  only  at  its  zenith,  but,  like  the  sun  over  Gibeon,  was 
standing  still  there.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment,  he 
ofli'ered  them  a  bell  for  their  church,  but  afterwards  saying  that,  from 
what  he  had  learned  of  the  character  of  the  people,  he  thought  they 
would  prefer  sense  to  sound,  he  changed  the  gift  into  a  library.  Though 
this  library  consisted  of  old  histories  and  theologies,  suited  perhaps  to 
the  taste  of  the  '  conscript  fathers '  of  the  town,  but  miserably  adapted 
to  the  '  proscript '  children,  yet  I  wasted  my  youthful  ardor  upon  its 
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martial  pages,  and  learned  to  glory  in  war,  which  both  reason  and  con- 
science have  since  taught  me  to  consider  almost  universally  a  crime.  Oli, 
when  will  men  learn  to  redeem  that  childhood  in  their  offspring  which 
was  lost  to  themselves  !  AVe  watch  for  the  seed-time  for  our  fields  and 
improve  it,  but  neglect  the  mind  until  midsummer  or  even  autumn 
comes,  when  all  the  activism  of  the  vernal  sun  of  youth  is  gone.  I  have 
endeavored  to  do  something  to  remedy  this  criminal  defect.  Had  I  the 
power,  I  would  scatter  libraries  over  the  whole  land,  as  the  sower  sows 
Lis  wheat  field. 

"  More  than  by  toil  or  by  the  privation  of  any  natural  taste,  was  the 
inward  joy  of  my  youth  blighted  by  theological  inculcations.  The  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Franklin  was  the  somewhat  celebrated  Dr.  Emmons, 
who  not  only  preached  to  his  people,  but  ruled  them  for  more  than  fifty 
years.  He  was  an  extra  or  hyper-Calvinist — a  man  of  pure  intellect, 
whose  logic  was  never  softened  in  its  severity  by  the  infusion  of  any 
kindliness  of  sentiment.  He  expounded  all  the  doctrines  of  total  de- 
pravity, election,  and  reprobation,  and  not  only  the  eternity  but  the  ex- 
tremity of  hell  torments,  unflinchingly  and  in  their  most  terrible  signifi- 
cance, while  he  rarely  if  ever  descanted  upon  the  joys  of  heaven,  and 
never,  to  my  recollection,  upon  the  essential  and  necessary  happiness  of 
a  virtuous  life.  Going  to  church  on  Sunday  was  a  sort  of  religious  ordi- 
nance in  our  family,  and  during  all  my  boyhood  I  hardly  ever  remember 
staying  at  home.  Hence,  at  ten  years  of  age,  I  became  familiar  with  the 
whole  creed,  and  knew  all  the  arts  of  theological  fence  by  which  objec- 
tions to  it  were  wont  to  be  parried.  It  might  be  that  1  accepted  the 
doctrines  too  literally,  or  did  not  temper  them  with  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions, but  in  the  way  in  which  they  came  to  my  youthful  mind,  a  certain 
number  of  souls  were  to  be  for  ever  lost,  and  nothing,  not  powers,  nor 
principalities,  nor  man,  nor  angel,  nor  Christ,  nor  the  Holy  Spirit,  nay, 
not  God  Himself  could  save  them,  for  He  had  sworn  before  time  was  to 
get  eternal  glory  out  of  their  eternal  torment.  But,  perhaps,  I  might 
not  be  one  of  the  lost !  But  my  little  sister  might  be  ;  my  mother  might 
be  ;  or  others  whom  I  loved  ;  and  I  felt  that  if  they  were  in  hell,  it 
would  make  a  hell  of  whatever  other  part  of  the  universe  I  might  inhabit, 
for  I  could  never  get  a  glimpse  of  consolation  from  the  idea  that  my  own 
nature  could  be  so  transformed,  and  become  so  like  what  God's  was  said 
to  be,  that  I  too  could  rejoice  in  their  sufterings. 

"  Like  all  children,  I  believed  what  I  was  taught.  To  my  vivid  ima- 
gination, a  physical  hell  was  a  living  reality,  as  much  so  as  though  I 
could  have  heard  the  shrieks  of  the  tormented,  or  stretched  out  my  hand 
to  grasp  their  burning  souls,  in  a  vain  endeavor  for  their  rescue.  Such 
a  faith  spread  a  pall  of  blackness  over  the  whole  heavens,  shutting  out 
every  beautiful  and  glorious  thing,  while  beyond  that  curtain  of  darkness 
1  could  see  the  bottomless  and  seething  lake  filled  with  torments,  and 
hear  the  wailing  and  agony  of  its  victims.  I  am  sure  I  felt  all  this  a 
thousand  times  more  than  my  teachers  did,  and  is  not  this  a  warning  to 
teachers  ? 

"  What  we  phrenologists  call  causality — the  faculty  of  mind  by  which 
we  see  effects  in  causes,  and  causes  in  effects,  and  invest  the  future  with 
a  present  reality — this  faculty  was  always  intensely  active  in  my  mind. 
Hence  the  doom  of  the  judgment  day  was  ante-dated ;  the  torments 
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which,  as  the  doctrine  taught  me,  were  to  begin  with  deatli,  began  im- 
mediately, and  each  moment  became  a  burning  focus  on  which  were  con- 
centrated, as  far  as  the  tiniteness  of  my  nature  would  allow,  the  agonies 
of  the  cominff  eternity. 

"  Had  there  been  any  possibility  of  escape,  could  penance,  fastmg, 
self-inflicted  wounds,  or  the  pains  of  a  thousand  martyr-deaths,  have 
averted  the  fate,  my  agony  of  apprehension  would  have  been  alleviated  ; 
but  there,  beyond  eflbrt,  beyond  virtue,  beyond  hope,  was  this  irrevers- 
able  decree  of  Jehovah,  immutable,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  The 
judgment  had  been  made  up  and  entered  upon  the  eternal  record  mil- 
lions of  years  before  we,  who  were  judged  by  it,  had  been  born  ;  and 
there  sat  the  Omnipotent  upon  His  throne  with  eyes  and  heart  of  stone 
to  guard  it ;  and  had  all  the  beings  in  all  the  universe  gathered  them- 
selves together  before  Him  to  implore  but  the  erasure  of  only  a  single 
name  from  the  list  of  the  doomed,  their  prayers  would  have  been  in 
vain. 

"  I  shall  not  now  enter  into  any  theological  disquisition  on  these  matters, 
infinitely  momentous  as  they  are.  1  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the 
soundness  of  these  doctrines,  or  whether  I  held  the  truth  in  error,  my 
only  object  here  being,  according  to  your  request,  to  speak  of  my  youth 
biographically,  or  give  you  a  sketch  of  some  of  my  juvenile  experiences. 
The  consequences  upon  ray  mind  and  happiness  were  disastrous  in  the 
extreme.  Often,  on  going  to  bed  at  night,  did  the  objects  of  the  day  and 
the  faces  of  friends  give  place  to  a  vision  of  the  awful  throne,  the  inexo- 
rable Judge,  and  the  hapless  myriads,  among  whom  I  often  seemed  to  see 
those  whom  I  loved  best,  and  there  I  wept  and  sobbed  until  nature  found 
that  counterfeit  repose  in  exhaustion  whose  genuine  reality  she  should 
have  found  in  freedom  from  care  and  the  spontaneous  hap])iness  of  child- 
hood. What  seems  most  deplorable  in  the  retrospect,  all  these  fears  and 
sufferings,  springing  from  a  belief  in  the  immutabihty  of  the  decrees  that 
had  been  made,  never  prompted  me  to  a  single  good  action,  or  had  the 
slightest  efficacy  in  deterring  me  from  a  bad  one.  I  remained  in  this 
condition  of  mind  until  I  was  twelve  years  of  age.  I  remember  the  day, 
the  hour,  the  place,  the  circumstances,  as  well  as  though  the  event  had 
happened  but  yesterday,  when,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  I  broke  the  spell 
that  had  bound  me.  From  that  day,  I  began  to  construct  the  theory  of 
Christian  ethics  and  doctrine  respecting  virtue  and  vice,  rewards  and 
penalties,  time  and  eternity,  God  and  His  providence,  which,  with  such 
modifications  as  advancing  age  and  a  wider  vision  must  impart,  I  still 
retain,  and  out  of  which  my  life  has  flowed.  I  have  come  round  again 
to  a  belief  in  the  eternity  of  rewards  and  punishments,  as  a  fact  necessarily 
resulting  from  the  constitution  of  our  nature  ;  but  how  infinitely  difi'erent 
in  its  eft'ects  upon  conduct,  character,  and  happiness,  is  this  belief  from 
that  which  blasted  and  consumed  the  joy  of  my  childhood  ! 

"  As  to  mv  earlv  habits,  whatever  raav  have  been  mv  shortcomings,!  can 
still  say  that  I  have  always  been  exempt  from  what  may  be  called  com- 
mon vices.  I  was  never  intoxicated  in  my  life — unless,  perchance,  with 
jov  or  anger.  I  nevei'  swore — indeed  profanity  was  always  most  disgust- 
ing and  repulsive  to  me.  And  (I  consider  it  always  a  climax)  I  never 
used  the  '  vile  weed '  in  any  form.  I  early  formed  the  resolution  to  be 
a  slave  to  no  habit.     For  the  rest,  my  public  life  is  almost  as  well  known 
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to  others  as  to  myself;  and,  as  it  commonly  happens  to  public  men, 
others  know  my  motives  a  great  deal  better  than  I  doT 

Mr.  Mann's  father  having  died  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  he 
remained  with  his  mother  on  the  homestead  until  he  was  twenty.  But 
an  irrepressible  yearning  for  knowledge  still  held  possession  of  him.  "I 
know  not  how  it  was,"  said  he  to  a  friend  in  after  life,  "  its  motive  never 
took  the  form  of  wealth  or  fame.  It  was  rather  an  instinct  which  im- 
pelled towards  knowledge,  as  that  of  migratory  birds  impels  them  north- 
ward in  spring  time.  All  my  boyish  castles  in  the  air  had  reference 
to  doing  something  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  early  precepts  of 
benevolence,  inculcated  upon  me  by  my  parents,  flowed  out  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  and  I  had  a  conviction  that  knowledge  was  my  needed  instrument." 

A  fortunate  accident  gave  opportunity  and  development  to  this  pas- 
sion. An  itinerant  schoolmaster,  named  Samuel  Barrett,  came  into  his 
neighborhood  and  opened  a  school.  This  man  was  eccentric  and  ab- 
normal both  in  appetites  and  faculties.  He  would  teach  a  school  for  six 
months,  tasting  nothing  stronger  than  tea,  though  in  this  Dr.  Johnson 
was  a  model  of  temperance  compared  with  him,  and  then  for  another  six 
months,  more  or  less,  he  would  travel  the  country  in  a  state  of  beastly 
drunkenness,  begging  cider,  or  anything  that  would  intoxicate,  from  house 
to  house,  and  sleeping  in  barns  or  styes,  until  the  paroxysm  had  passed 
by.  Then  he  would  be  found  clothed,  and  sitting  in  his  right  mind,  and 
obtain  another  school. 

Mr.  Barrett's  speciality  was  English  grammar,  and  Greek  and  Latin. 
In  the  dead  languages,  as  far  as  he  pretended  to  know  anything,  he 
seemed  to  know  everything.  All  his  knowledge,  too,  was  committed  to 
memory.  In  hearing  recitations  from  Virgil,  Cicero,  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  other  classical  works  then  usually  studied  as  a  preparation  for 
college,  he  never  took  a  book  into  his  hand.  Not  the  sentiments  only, 
but  the  sentences,  in  the  transposed  order  of  their  woids,  were  as  familiar 
to  him  as  his  A,  B,  C,  and  he  would  as  soon  have  missed  a  letter  out  of 
the  alphabet,  as  article  or  particle  out  of  the  lesson.  When  a  sentence 
in  the  ^neid,  or  in  the  Oration  for  the  poet  Archias  (which  was  his 
favorite),  had  been  torn  and  mangled  by  a  bad  recitation,  it  was  grateful 
to  hear  him  repeat  it  all  over  to  himself,  in  the  most  soothing  and  mo- 
therly voice,  as  though  he  would  bind  up  and  heal  its  wounded  and  dis- 
located parts.  Sometimes  he  would  croon  ofi"  (as  the  Scotch  would  say) 
page  after  page  of  the  author,  winding  up  each  paragraph  with  such  an 
inarticulate  chuckle  of  delight,  as  only  a  very  fat  man  like  him  could 
give.  It  must  have  been  to  him  that  Mr.  Mann  referred,  when  in  his 
controversy  with  the  "  Thirty-one  Boston  Schoolmasters,"  he  speaks  of 
the  inspiring  eft'ect  of  a  teacher's  knowledge  upon  the  progress  of  his 
pupils.  "  I  know  that  this  ability  of  his  inspired  one  of  his  pupils,  at 
least,  with  sentiments  of  respect  towards  him,  with  conceptions  of  excel- 
lence, and  with  an  ardor  for  attainment,  such  as  all  the  places  and  prizes 
ever  bestowed,  and  a  life  of  floggings  into  the  bargain,  could  never  have 
imparted.  I  well  remember  that  when  I  encountered  a  difKculty  either 
in  translation  or  syntax,  and  was  ready  to  despair  of  success  in  overcom- 
ing it,  the  mere  thought  hoiv  easy  that  would  be  to  my  teacher,  seemed 
not  only  to  invigorate  my  effort,  but  to  give  me  an  enlargement  of  power, 
so  that  I  could  return  to  the  charge  and  triumph." 
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This  learned  Mr.  Barrett  was  learned  in  lancruatres  alone.  In  arith- 
inetic  he  was  an  idiot.  He  never  could  commit  the  multiplication  table 
to  memory,  and  did  not  know  enough  to  date  a  letter  or  tell  the  time  of 
day  by  the  clock. 

In  this  cliance  school  Mr.  Mann  first  saw  a  Latin  grammar ;  but  it 
was  the  Vent,  vidi,  vici  of  Ctesar.  Having  obtained  a  reluctant  consent 
from  his  guardian  to  prepare  for  college,  with  six  months  of  schooling 
he  learned  his  grammar,  read  Corderius,  yEsop's  Fables,  the  ^Eneid,  with, 
parts  of  the  Georgics  and  Bucolics,  Cicero's  Select  Orations,  the  Four 
Gospels,  and  part  of  the  Epistles  in  Greek,  parts  of  the  Graeca  Majora  and 
Minora,  and  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, in  September,  181G. 

With  this  hurried  preparation,  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  obtain 
that  critical  knowledge  of  syntax,  or  that  acquaintance  with  collateral 
works,  without  which  the  studv  of  the  ancient  lantjuacres  confers  but  little 
other  benefit  than  an  enlargement  of  one's  stock  of  words,  and  a  general 
improvement  of  the  diction.  He  could  not  then  foresee  the  opportunity 
(which  was  soon,  however,  to  occur)  for  making  up  these  deficiencies ; 
and  he  therefore  determined  to  supply  them  at  once  by  extra  study. 
This  addition  to  the  performance  of  ordinary  tasks  prompted  the  very 
extremity  of  self-imposed  labor.  Under  the  burning  stimuli,  too,  which 
entering  upon  new  fields  of  knowledge  supplied,  he  forgot  all  idea  of 
bodily  limitations  to  mental  eftbrt ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  first  cohege 
year  he  found  himself  utterly  prostrated  by  illness,  from  which  neither 
the  resuscitative  energies  of  nature,  nor  all  the  care  which  his  laborious 
life  has  since  allowed  him  to  take,  have  ever  enabled  him  to  recover. 
What  strength  he  has  since  possessed  has  been  only  the  salvage  on  a 
wreck.  How  sad  the  fate  of  students  in  our  colleges  and  universities ! 
Taken  from  the  guidance  and  care  of  home,  exposed  to  the  temptation 
of  vice  on  the  one  side,  and  of  ambition  on  the  other,  finding  abundant 
and  delightful  instruction  in  languages  and  in  science,  but  no  counsel, 
no  direction,  no  knowledge,  in  the  art  of  arts — the  great  art  of  Living — 
how  often  do  those  of  vicious  susceptibilities  plunge  into  vice,  while  those 
of  ambitious  aspirations  ruin  health  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Thus 
many  genial  and  companionable  natures  are  turned  into  profligates,  while 
the  lofty-minded  and  emulous  are  broken  down  by  disease. 

Illness  compelled  him  to  leave  his  class  for  a  short  period;  and  again 
he  was  absent  in  the  winter  to  keep  school  as  a  resource  for  paying  col- 
lege bills.  Yet  when  his  class  graduated  in  1819,  the  first  part  or  "Ho- 
nor" in  the  commencement  exercises  was  awarded  to  him,  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  faculty  and  classmates.  The  theme  of  his  oration 
on  graduating  foreshadowed  the  history  of  his  life.  It  was  on  the  Pro- 
gressive Character  of  the  Human  Race.  With  youthful  enthusiasm  he 
portrayed  that  higher  condition  of  human  society  when  education  shall 
develop  the  people  into  loftier  proportions  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  when 
philanthropy  shall  succor  the  wants  and  relieve  the  woes  of  the  race,  and 
when  free  institutions  shall  abolish  that  oppression  and  war  which  have 
hitherto  debarred  nations  from  ascending  into  realms  of  grandeur  and 
happiness.  For  an  obscure  young  man,  known  only  by  the  merits  he 
had  evinced  and  the  hopes  he  inspired,  it  was  an  occasion  of  no  incon- 
siderable eclat. 
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The  strongest  original  tendencies  of  character  are  usually  shown  in 
early  manhood,  before  cautiousness  has  been  trained  by  worldly  discipline 
to  take  the  lead  in  action.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Mann  in  college,  and 
have  watched  him  since,  know  how  true  this  is  in  his  case.  He  was  a 
marked  man  among  his  young  associates ;  marked  and  remembered  for 
those  peculiarities  of  character  which  have  distinguished  him  ever  since : 
first,  bold  and  original  thinking,  which  led  him  to  investigate  subjects 
"without  veneration  for  anything  but  the  truth  and  right  that  he  found  in 
them ;  second,  a  horror  of  cant  and  sham  which  made  him  attack,  with 
invective  and  satire,  all  who  resorted  to  them  for  selfish  purposes. 

The  boldness  and  force  with  which  he  has  manifested  these  two  pecu- 
liarities have  kept  out  of  the  sight  of  the  indiscriminating  many  the  third 
peculiaritv,  which  is  an  uncommon  activity  and  acuteness  of  the  religious 
sense.  Hence  it  is  that,  while  many,  in  their  technical  sense,  may  not 
call  him  a  religious  man,  in  the  highest  sense  he  is  truly  and  eminently 
religious.  Ever  searching  for  the  laws  of  the  natural  and  moral  world, 
and  referring  them  as  fast  as  found  to  God,  he  pays  to  them  and  their 
Author  the  true  worship  of  obedience  and  veneration.  This  is  done  in 
matters  the  most  minute.  He  sees  not  only  Ten  Commandments,  but 
ten  thousand.  Hence  the  delicacy  of  his  moral  sense  ;  hence  his  uniform 
and  stern  purity  of  life ;  hence  his  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  im- 
piousness  and  sin  of  immorality  of  any  kind,  or  by  whomsoever  com- 
mitted. 

Immediately  after  commencement  (indeed  some  six  weeks  before,  and 
immediately  after  the  final  examination  of  his  class,  so  that  no  time  might 
be  lost;  for  the  law  then  required  three  years' reading  in  a  lawyer's 
office,  or  rather  three  years  to  be  spent  in  a  lawyer's  office  without  any 
reference  to  reading),  he  entered  his  name  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  J.  J. 
Fiske,  of  Wrentham,  as  a  student  at  law.  He  had  spent  here,  however, 
only  a  few  months  when  he  was  invited  back  to  college  as  a  tutor  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  This  proposal  he  was  induced  to  accept  for  two  rea- 
sons :  first,  it  would  lighten  his  burden  of  indebtedness  (for  he  was  living 
on  borrowed  money) ;  and,  second,  it  would  afford  the  opportunity  he  so 
much  desired  of  revising  and  extending  his  classical  studies.  Everybody 
knows,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  studious  teacher  will  learn 
faster  than  it  is  possible  for  the  most  studious  pupil  to  do. 

He  now  devoted  himself  most  assiduously  to  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the 
instructions  given  to  his  class  were  characterized  by  two  peculiarities, 
whose  value  all  will  admit,  though  so  few  have  realized.  Li  addition  to 
rendering  the  sense  of  the  author,  and  a  knowledge  of  syntactical  rules, 
he  always  demanded  a  translation  in  the  most  elegant,  choice,  and  eu- 
phonious language.  He  taught  his  Latin  classes  to  look  through  the 
whole  list  of  synonymes  given  in  the  Latin-English  dictionary,  and  to 
select  from  among  them  all,  the  one  which  would  convey  the  author's 
idea  in  the  most  expressive,  graphic,  and  elegant  manner,  rendering- 
military  terms  by  military  terms,  nautical  by  nautical,  the  language  of 
rulers  in  language  of  majesty  and  command,  of  suppliants  by  words  of 
entreaty,  and  so  forth.  This  method  improves  diction  surprisingly.  The 
student  can  almost  feel  his  organ  of  language  grow  under  its  training ; 
at  any  rate,  he  can  see  from  month  to  month  that  it  has  grown.  The 
other  particular  referred  to,  consisted  in  elucidating  the  text  by  geo- 
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graphical,  biographical,  and  historical  references,  thus  opening  the  mind 
of  the  student  to  a  vast  fund  of  collateral  knowledge,  and  making  use  of 
the  great  mental  law,  that  it  is  easier  to  remember  two  or  even  ten 
associated  ideas,  than  either  of  them  alone. 

Though  liberal  in  granting  indulgences  to  his  class,  yet  he  was  in- 
exorable in  demanding  correct  recitations.  However  much  of  priva- 
tion or  pain  the  getting  of  a  lesson  might  cost,  yet  it  was  generally 
got  as  the  lesser  evil.  One  day  a  student  asked  the  steward  of  the 
college  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  some  medicinal  preparation  he 
had.  "  Mr.  So  and  So,"  said  the  steward,  "  has  a  violent  attack  of 
fever,  and  I  am  going  to  give  him  a  sweat."  "  If  you  want  to  give  him 
a  sweat,"  said  the  inquirer,  "  send  him  into  our  recitation  room  without 
his  lesson." 

While  in  college,  Mr.  Mann  had  excelled  in  scientific  studies.  He 
now  had  an  opportunity  to  improve  himself  in  classical  culture.  A  com- 
parison of  the  two  convinced  him  how  infinitely  inferior  in  value,  not 
only  as  an  attainment,  but  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  is  heathen 
mythology  to  modern  science ;  the  former  consisting  of  the  imaginations 
of  man,  the  latter  of  the  handiwork  of  God. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1821,  having  resigned  his  tutorship,  he  entered 
the  law  school  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  then  at  the  zenith  of  its  repu- 
tation under  the  late  Judge  Gould.  Here  he  remained  rather  more  than 
a  yeai',  devoting  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  law  under 
that  distinguished  jurist.  Leaving  Litchfield,  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
Hon.  James  Richardson,  of  Dedham,  where,  as  they  say  in  London,  he 
finished  "  eating  his  terms,"  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Norfolk 
bar,  in  December,  1823.  He  immediately  opened  an  ofiice  in  Dedham. 
Shakspeare  makes  the  "  law's  delay  "  one  of  the  causes  of  suicide  ;  but 
if  lawyers  provoke  suicide  among  their  clients,  by  delaying  their  suits 
after  they  are  obtained,  do  not  the  clients  provoke  suicide  among  the 
lawyers  first,  by  delaying  to  give  them  the  suits  ?  Mr.  Mann's  lot  in  this 
respect  was  the  common  one.  But  absence  of  business  gave  opportunity 
for  study ;  and  instead  of  performing  the  drudgery  of  attending  to  par- 
ticular cases,  he  expended  himself  in  mastering  great  principles,  which, 
in  his  subsequent  professional  life,  were  always  brought  to  bear  with  such 
success  upon  the  point  in  controversy.  Before  a  court  or  an  intelligent 
jury,  there  is  an  immense  difference  between  the  method  of  groping  round 
to  see  where  an  individual  case  can  lay  hold  of  some  great  principle  for 
support,  and  that  of  first  giving  an  imposing  and  instructive  exposition 
of  great  principles,  and  then  applying  them  to  the  case  in  hand.  The 
man  who  has  mastered  principles,  when  brought  into  conflict  with  one 
who  has  not,  can  always  think  outside  of  his  opponent. 

At  length,  however,  an  opportunity  was  offered  to  Mr.  Mann  to  display 
his  powers  as  an  advocate,  and  from  that  time  business  flowed  in  in  a 
more  copious  stream,  until  he  left  the  profession  in  1837. 

We  believe  the  records  of  the  courts  will  show  that,  during  the  four- 
teen years  of  his  forensic  practice,  he  gained  at  least  four  out  of  five  of 
all  the  contested  cases  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  inflexible  rule  of 
his  professional  life  was,  never  to  undertake  a  case  that  he  did  not  believe 
to  be  right.  He  held  that  an  advocate  loses  his  highest  ])ower  when  he 
loses  the  ever-conscious  conviction  that  he  is  contending  for  the  truth  ; 
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that  though  the  fees  or  fame  may  be  a  stimulus,  yet  that  a  conviction  of 
being  right  is  itself  creative  of  power,  and  renders  its  possessor  more 
than  a  match  for  antagonists  otherwise  greatly  his  superior.  He  used  to 
say  that  in  this  conscious  conviction  of  right  there  was  a  magnetism, 
and  he  only  wanted  an  opportunity  to  be  put  in  communication  with  a 
jury  in  order  to  impregnate  them  with  his  own  belief.  Beyond  this,  his 
aim  always  was,  before  leaving  any  head  or  topic  in  his  argument,  to 
condense  its  whole  force  into  a  vivid  epigrammatic  point,  which  the 
jury  could  not  help  remembering  when  they  got  into  the  jury  room  ;  and 
by  graphic  illustration  and  simile  to  fasten  pictures  upon  their  minds, 
"which  they  would  retain  and  reproduce  after  abstruse  arguments  were 
forgotten.  He  endeavored  to  give  to  each  one  of  the  jurors  something 
to  be  "  quoted  "  on  his  side,  when  they  retired  for  consultation.  He 
argued  his  cases  as  though  he  were  in  the  jury  room  itself,  taking  part 
in  the  deliberations  that  were  to  be  held  there.  From  the  confidence  in 
his  honesty,  and  these  pictures  with  which  he  filled  the  air  of  the  jury 
room,  came  his  uncommon  success. 

In  1824  the  citizens  of  Dedham  invited  him  to  ascend  the  rostrum 
as  a  fourth  of  July  orator,  a  low  platform  to  which  the  friends  of  young 
men  in  this  country  always  raise  them,  that  they  may  have  one  chance, 
at  least,  to  show  their  mental  stature.  In  1826  he  delivered  a  eulogy  on 
the  deceased  presidents,  Adams  and  Jefi"erson,  who,  as  everybody  will 
remember,  died  on  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year  ;  or  rather  lived  till  the  4th 
of  Julv  ;  for  had  the  2:reat  anniversary  come  on  the  third  or  second  of  the 
month,  they  would  doubtless  have  died  on  its  arrival.  They  illustrated 
what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  life,  to  some  extent,  is  the  subject  of 
direct  human  volition. 

In  1830  Mr.  Mann  was  married  to  Miss  Charlotte,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Messer,  for  many  years  President  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity. Than  this  lady,  a  lovelier  being  never  gladdened  the  earth  with 
her  existence.  Moulded  in  form  and  in  feature  after  the  choicest  ideal 
of  the  painter  or  the  statuary,  her  person  was  a  fit  temple  for  the  spirit 
by  whose  residence  it  was  hallowed.  She  was  educated  in  the  repose  of 
a  family  circle,  over  the  sunshine  of  whose  domestic  affections  a  cloud 
was  never  known  to  pass.  She  was  exuberant  in  the  spontaneous  joy 
of  a  spirit  that  had  never  felt  an  ungenerous  or  an  unworthy  emotion. 
Those  who  had  known  her  longest  and  best,  who  had  laid  their  ear 
closest  to  her  heart  to  listen  to  the  sweet  music  with  which  it  was  for 
ever  vocal,  all  say  with  one  voice,  they  never  heard  from  it  a  discordant 
tone.  Under  no  provocation  did  a  word  of  envy,  of  rivalry,  or  of  un- 
kindness  ever  pass  from  her  lips.  Her  presence  was  the  exorcism  of 
evil,  and  her  look,  so  radiant  of  purity  and  loveliness  and  peace,  was  not 
an  emotion  merely,  but  a  sensation  of  calm  and  of  holy  joy.  Was  this 
boon  of  heaven  unnatural  to  the  earth,  that  it  was  so  soon  withdrawn  1 
She  died  August  1,  1832,  and  the  celestial  light  which  she  had  shed 
upon  her  earthly  friends  can  never  be  restored  until  they  meet  her  glori- 
fied spirit  in  another  life. 

The  manner  in  which  he  was  afiected  by  her  death  shows  most  strik- 
ingly the  depth  and  strength  of  his  afiections.  He  was  then  in  the  prime 
and  vigor  of  manhood,  known  and  admired  in  the  highest  circles ;  but 
he  would  not  be  comforted  nor  weaned  from  the  memory  of  his  lost 
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love.  He  would  work  for  the  living  and  give  them  all  his  strength  and 
his  talents,  but  he  would  give  his  afiections  to  the  dead  alone.  There 
was  something  touching  in  his  long  loyalty.  For  years  he  wore  the 
trappings  of  woe,  and  when,  in  conformity  to  custom,  they  were  laid 
aside,  their  abandonment  betokened  no  lightening  of  the  shadow  within. 
For  more  than  ten  years,  those  who  knew  him  intimately  enough  to 
divine  the  cause  of  the  sadness  which  seldom  expressed  itself  in  words, 
could  say,  in  view  of  his  unfading  aft'ection  for  her  whose  image  was 
fading  from  the  memory  of  others, 

"  Oh  !  wliat  are  thousand  living  loves 
To  one  that  will  not  quit  the  dead  ?" 

In  1843  he  married  Miss  Mary  Peabody,  in  whom  he  found  not  onlv 
a  most  afi'ectionate  and  worthy  companion,  but  an  earnest  assistant  and 
sympathizer  in  all  his  educational  labors. 

We  have  now  spoken  of  Mr.  Mann  as  a  lawyer,  but  from  his  entry 
upon  the  stage  of  life,  he  exercised  his  influence  and  exerted  his  powers 
in  so  many  different  fields  of  labor,  that  we  are  obliged,  as  it  were,  to 
write  several  biographies  of  him  ;  that  is,  to  go  over  his  life  several  times, 
collecting  different  classes  of  events  under  distinct  heads. 

In  1827  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the  General  Court  for  the 
town  of  Dedham. 

We  may  as  well  remark  here  as  anywhere,  that  Mr.  Mann  was  never 
a  political  partisan.     He  loved  truth  better  than  he  loved  any  party. 
He  was  not  of  age  to  vote  until  those  "piping  times  of  peace  "  which 
ushered  in  Mr.  Monroe's  administration.     At  that  period,  and  for  more 
than  four  years  after,  he  was  absent  from  the  State  either  as  student  or 
tutor  in  Providence  College ;  the  succeeding  twelve  or  fifteen  months  he 
spent  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  at  the  law  school ;  so  that  the  first  po- 
litical contest  in  which  he  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  take  an  active 
part  was  that  of  Mr.  Adams,  as  President,  in   1824.     He  espoused  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  strenuously  defended  him  against  the  charges 
of  "bargain  and  corruption,"   then  so  vehemently  made,  now  so  uni- 
versally disbelieved.     From  that  time  Mr.  Mann  voted  for  National  Ke- 
publicans,  or  Whigs,  as  they  were  successively  called;  but  in  his  legis- 
lative and  subsequent  life,  always  advocated  or  opposed   measures   on 
their  merits,  and  without  reference  to  the  party  which  introduced  them. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  among  all  his  speeches  and  writings,  touch- 
ing as  they  do  almost  the  whole  circle  of  moral,  social,  and  economical 
subjects,  not  a  single  partisan  speech  or  partisan  newspaper  article  of 
his  is  anywhere  to  be  found,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons,  for  he  never 
made  or  wrote  one. 

His  first  speech  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Piepresentatives  was 
in  favor  of  religious  liberty.  For  many  years,  the  legislation  of  Massa- 
chusetts, together  with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  change 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  had  tended  to  put  all  religious  opinions 
on  a  footing  of  entire  equality  before  the  law.  In  consequence  of  these 
events,  a  scheme  had  been  projected  for  the  creation  of  estates  in  a  kind 
of  mortmain,  vesting  them  in  a  corporate  body  of  trustees,  perpetually 
renewable  by  itself, — what  is  called  a  close  corporation, — and  limiting  the 
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income  of  the  property  for  ever  to  the  support  of  a  particular  creed,  or 
set  of  doctrines.  Mr.  Mann  was  too  well  read  in  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Europe,  and  especially  of  England,  not  to  see  that  this  was  an  attempt 
to  transfer  one  of  the  worst  institutions  of  the  dark  ages  bodily  into  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  was  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  house ; 
this  was  his  first  term.  Similar  charters  of  incorporation  had.  been 
granted  within  the  two  or  three  preceding  years  ;  another  had  been  re- 
ported by  the  appropriate  committee,  and  no  token  of  opposing  it  had 
been  given.  Opposition,  therefore,  might  well  seem  desperate,  and  an 
attempt  to  thwart  the  purposes  of  the  most  powerful  religious  body  in 
the  State  would  have  been  deemed  by  time-servers  an  act  of  useless 
hardihood  and  recklessness.  But  to  an  honest  man,  conscious  of  being 
morally,  and  convinced  of  being  intellectually  right,  resistance  to  Avrong, 
however  formidable  the  shapes  it  may  assume,  is  easy.  We  think  up- 
right men  often  receive  undue  credit  for  moral  courage.  For  a  thoroughly 
upright  man  to  do  right,  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  The  liard 
thing  for  him  would  be  to  do  wrong.  When  the  bill  came  up,  Mr. 
Mann,  unexpectedly  to  every  one,  arose.  In  an  earnest  and  solemn 
manner,  he  laid  down  the  great  principles  of  religious  freedom  and. 
equality,  and  exposed  the  injustice  of  carving  out  and  setting  aside  any 
portion  of  the  earth,  or  any  portion  of  the  property  of  the  earth,  and  de- 
termining by  law  what  particular  religious  creed  or  doctrine  that  property 
should  bo  made  the  instrument  of  upholding  through  all  future  time. 
He  showed  that  it  was  the  very  essence  of  bigotry,  in  all  nations  and  at 
all  times,  to  ari'cst  religious  progess  and  petrify  religious  opinions  at  the 
point  where  the  bigot  happened  to  find  them.  The  result  was  decisive. 
Not  only  was  the  bill  rejected,  but  no  attempt  at  a  similar  measure  has 
since,  at  any  time,  been  made  in  Massachusetts. 

His  second  eftbrt  was  a  speech  in  behalf  of  railroads.  A  report  of 
this  was  printed  in  some  of  the  Boston  pf^Ders,  and  we  believe  it  was 
the  first  printed  speech  made  in  any  legislative  body  in  the  United 
States,  in  behalf  of  a  policy  which  has  since  worked  such  wonders  for 
the  country  at  large,  and  has  secured  to  his  native  State  nearly  one  half 
of  its  present  population,  and  doubtless  quite  one  half  of  its  present 
wealth.  After  this  speech  was  made,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  his 
Dedham  fellow-citizens  wrote  several  articles  for  the  newspapers  against 
Mr.  Mann,  for  having  advocated  a  policy  which,  as  lie  predicted,  would 
be  the  ruin  of  the  small  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Had  that  gen- 
tleman left  Dedham,  after  writing  those  articles,  to  return  to  it  now,  he 
would  hardly  know  it,  so  wonderfully  has  it  advanced  in  wealth,  num- 
bers, and  improvement  of  all  kinds,  in  consequence  of  the  system  which 
he  condemned,  but  Mr.  Mann's  foresight  counselled. 

From  this  time,  Mr.  Mann  became  a  conspicuous  and  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  House.  He  was  appointed  on  many  of  its  principal  commit- 
tees (the  judiciary,  &c.),  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of  all 
important  questions.  Especially  all  matters  pertaining  to  morals,  to 
public  charities,  to  education,  and  whatever  involved  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  libert}',  were  sure  to  find  in  him  a  champion  always 
ready  and  earnest. 

His  voice  was  ever  raised  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
unfortunate  classes  of  society. 
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He  advocated  laws  for  improving  the  system  of  common  schools. 

He,  more  than  any  other  man,  was  the  means  of  procuring  the  enact- 
ment of  what  was  called  the  "  Fifteen  Gallon  Law,"  for  the  suppression 
of  intemperance, — a  law  which  would  have  effected  the  work  of  reform 
in  Massachusetts  but  for  the  defection  of  a  few  politicians,  who  sacrificed 
the  cause  of  morality  for  partisan  success. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  who  reported  the  resolves  which  sub- 
sequently resulted  in  the  codification  of  the  statute  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

He  took  a  leading  part  in  preparing  and  carrying  through  the  law 
whose  stringent  provisions  for  a  long  time,  and  almost  eft'ectually,  broke 
up  the  traflfic  in  lottery  tickets.  The  evils  and  the  abominations  of  the 
lottery  traffic  being  chiefly  of  a  moral  kind,  are  seen  and  felt  most  keenly 
by  men  of  high  moral  sense,  while  they  escape  the  notice  of  those  who 
are  only  technically  moral  and  religious.  Hence  lotteries  are  not  only 
tolerated  in  many  Christian  countries,  but  openly  encouraged  ;  nay,  they 
are  managed,  or  mismanaged,  by  many  governments  ;  and  at  Kome  they 
are  publicly  drawn  with  church  ceremonial  and  blessing  in  the  presence 
of  the  deluded  crowd  of  gamblers  who  fill  the  square. 

It  was  against  the  immorality  of  this  and  kindred  institutions  that  Mr. 
Mann  has  been  wont  to  draw  from  the  full  armory  of  his  mind  the  fiery 
bolts  of  a  moral  indignation  ;  for  to  him  immorality  is  irreligion  ;  and 
immoral  men  are  the  enemies  of  his  God,  as  well  as  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
With  this  key  to  his  character,  one  can  find  the  purpose,  unseen  of  manv, 
which  has  animated  him  in  his  attacks  upon  men  and  measures,  and 
roused  him  to  deal  blows  which  some  have  condenmed  as  severe  and 
merciless.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  very  earnestness  and  in- 
tensity of  nature  which  have  enabled  him  to  build  up  and  establish  so 
many  good  works,  incapacitate  him  from  compromising  with  wrong,  or 
striking  softly  at  wrong  doers.  Few  have  ever  objected  to  the  rigor  and 
fire  of  liis  onslaught  until  he  happened  to  attack  some  pet  gratification  of 
their  own.  A  calm  review  of  his  controversial  writings  will  show  that 
he  never  lost  sight  of  moral  principles  or  stooped  to  low  aims  even  in 
the  heat  and  excitement  of  controversy. 

But  the  act  by  which  !Mr.  Mann  most  signalized  hi«  legislative  life  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  the  establishment  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Hospital  of  Worcester.  This  benevolent  enterprise  was  conceived,  sus- 
tained, and  carried  through  the  House  by  him  alone,  against  the  apathy 
and  indifterence  of  many,  and  the  direct  opposition  of  some  prominent 
men.  He  moved  the  appointment  of  the  original  committee  of  inquiry, 
and  made  its  report,  drew  up  and  reported  the  resolve  for  erecting  the 
hospital,  and  Lis  was  the  only  speech  made  in  its  favor. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  House,  a  gentleman 
who  has  sino3  filled  one  of  the  most  responsible  offices  in  Uie  State 
spoke- of  the  measure  when  first  introduced  as  ''  a  project  of  bovish  en- 
thusiasm." Mr.  Mann  was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
make  the  preliminary  inquiries.  After  the  law  was  passed,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  contract  for  and 
supenntend  the  erection  of  the  Hospital.  When  the  buildings  were 
completed,  in  1833,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  administering  the  institution,  and  remained  on  the  Board  until  rotated 
out  of  office  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  governed  it. 
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The  execution  of  this  great  work  ilhistrated  those  characteristics  of 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  which  have  signaHzed  his  life.  The  noveUy 
and  costliness  of  the  enterprise  demanded  boldness.  Its  motive  sprung 
from  his  benevolence.  Its  completion  without  loss  or  failure  illustrated 
his  foresight.  It  was  arranged  that  no  ardent  spirits  should  ever  be 
used  on  the  work,  and  the  whole  edifice  was  completed  without  accident 
or  injurv  to  any  workman.  The  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  as  fifty 
thousand  dollars  without  overrunning  appropriations  proved  his  recogni- 
tion of  accountability.  The  selection  of  so  remarkable  a  man  as  Dr. 
Woodward  for  the  superintendent  showed  his  knowledge  of  character. 
And  the  success  which,  after  twenty  years  of  experience,  has  finally 
crowned  the  work,  denotes  that  highest  kind  of  statesmanship,  which 
holds  the  succor  of  human  wants  and  the  alleviation  of  human  woes  to 
be  an  iptegral  and  indispensable,  as  it  is  a  most  economical  part  of  the 
duties  of  a  paternal  government.  That  Hospital  has  served  as  a  model 
for  many  similar  institutions  in  other  States  and  countries,  which,  through 
the  benevolent  influence  of  its  widely  known  success,  have  been  erected 
because  that  was  erected. 

At  first  the  Hospital  was  opposed  and  its  author  ridiculed  ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  during  the  many  years  Mr.  Mann  was  connected  with 
it,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  never  refused  a  single  appropriation 
which  was  asked  for  by  the  Trustees  in  its  behalf. 

In  claiming  this  degree  of  merit  for  Mr.  Mann,  we  know  that  injustice 
would  be  done  to  his  feelings  were  not  great  credit  given  to  his  coadju- 
tors in  the  work.  Associated  with  him  for  erecting  and  organizing  the 
institution,  were  the  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Calhoun  of  Springfield,  and  the  Hon. 
B.  Taft  of  Uxbridge,  gentlemen  of  the  highest  character  for  intelligence 
and  wisdom.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  no  amount  of  knowledge, 
prudence,  or  sagacity,  in  any  supervising  board  of  trustees,  could  ever 
have  given  to  the  institution  the  elevated  rank  it  has  so  deservedly  held, 
or  enabled  it  to  accomplish  the  immense  amount  of  good  it  has  achieved, 
without  that  most  remarkable  combination  of  excellences,  any  one  of 
which  would  have  made  a  reputation  for  a  common  man,  of  which  its 
superintendent,  DSctor  Woodward,  was  the  universally  acknowledged 
possessor. 

In  1838,  as  a  token  of  regard  for  establishing  this  hospital,  Doctor 
Ray,  now  superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  dedicated  his  admirable  "  Treatise  on  the  Medical  Jurisprudence 
of  Insanity"  to  Mr.  Mann. 

We  subjoin  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Mann's  speech  in  behalf  of  the  resolve 
for  establishing  the  Hospital,  which  is  taken  from  a  contemporary  news- 
paper : — 

"  Mr.  Mann,  of  Dedhara,  requested  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
numbers,  condition,  and  necessities  of  the  insane  within  this  Common- 
wealth, and  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  their  sufferings 
might  be  altogether  prevented,  or  at  least  assuaged.  On  reviewing  our 
legislation  upon  this  subject,  he  could  not  claim  for  it  the  praise  either 
of  policy  or  humanity.  In  1816  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  when  a  grand  jury  had  refused  to  indict,  or  the  jury  of  trials  to 
convict  any  person,  by  reason  of  his  insanity  or  mental  derangement,  to 
commit  such  person  to  prison,  there  to  be  kept  until  his  enlargement 
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should  be  deemed  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  citizens,  or  until 
some  friend  should  procure  his  release  by  becoming  responsible  for  all 
damao^es  which,  in  his  insanity,  he  might  commit. 

*'  Had  the  human  mind  been  tasked  to  devise  a  mode  of  aggravating 
to  the  utmost  the  calamities  of  the  insane,  a  more  apt  expedient  could 
scarcely  have  been  suggested  ;  or  had  the  earth  been  searched,  places 
more  inauspicious  to  their  recovery  could  scarcely  have  been  found. 

*'  He  cast  no  reflection  upon  the  keepers  of  our  jails,  houses  of  correc- 
tion, and  poor  houses,  as  humane  men,  when  he  said,  that  as  a  class  they 
were  eminently  disqualified  to  have  the  supervision  and  management  of 
the  insane.  The  superintendent  of  the  insane  should  not  only  be  a  hu- 
mane man,  but  a  man  of  science ;  he  should  not  only  be  a  physician, 
but  a  mental  philosopher.  An  alienated  mind  should  be  touched  only 
by  a  skilful  hand.  Great  experience  and  knowledge  were  necessary  to 
trace  the  causes  that  first  sent  it  devious  into  the  wilds  of  insanity  ;  to 
counteract  the  disturbing  forces,  to  restore  it  again  to  harmonious  ac- 
tion. None  of  all  these  requisites  could  we  command  under  the  present 
system. 

"  But  the  place  was  no  less  unsuitable  than  the  management.  In  a 
prison  little  attention  could  be  bestowed  upon  the  bodily  comforts  and 
less  upon  the  mental  condition  of  the  insane.  They  are  shut  out  from 
the  cheering  and  healing  influences  of  the  external  world.  They  are  cut 
off  from  the  kind  regaid  of  society  and  friends.  The  construction  of 
their  cells  often  debars  them  from  light  and  air.  With  fire  they  cannot  be 
trusted.  Madness  strips  them  of  their  clothing.  If  there  be  any  re- 
cuperative energies  of  mind,  suffering  suspends  or  destroys  them,  and  re- 
covery is  placed  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  hope.  He  affirmed  that  he 
was  not  giving  an  exaggerated  account  of  this  wretched  class  of  beings, 
between  whom  and  humanity  there  seemed  to  be  a  gulf,  winch  no  one 
had  as  yet  crossed  to  carry  them  relief.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  evi- 
dence which  would  sustain  all  that  he  had  said. 

"  From  several  facts  and  considerations, he  inferred  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  insane  persons  in  the  State  could  r;ot  be  less  than  500.  Whether 
500  of  our  fellow-beings,  suffering  under  the  bereavement  of  reason, 
should  be  longer  subjected  to  the  cruel  operation  of  our  laws,  was  a  ques- 
tion which  no  man  could  answer  in  the  alhrmative,  who  was  not  himself 
a  sufferer  under  the  bereavement  of  all  generous  and  humane  emotions. 
But  he  would  for  a  moment  consider  it  as  a  mere  question  of  saving  and 
expenditure.  He  would  argue  it  as  if  human  nature  knew  no  sympa- 
thies, as  if  duty  imposed  no  obligations.  And  in  teaching  Avarice  a 
lesson  of  humanity,  he  would  teach  it  a  lesson  of  economy  also. 

"Of  the  298  persons  returned,  IGl  aie  in  confinement.  Of  these,  the 
duration  of  the  confinement  of  150  is  ascertained.  It  exceeds  in  the 
aggregate  a  thousand  years  ; — a  thousand  years,  during  which  the 
mind  had  been  sequestered  from  the  ways  of  knowledge  and  useful- 
ness, and  the  heart  in  all  its  sufferings  inaccessible  to  the  consolations 
of  religion. 

"The  average  expense,  Mr.  Mann  said,  of  keeping  those  persons  in  con- 
finement, could  not  be  less  than  $2.50  per  week,  or  if  friends  had  fur- 
nished cheaper  support,  it  must  have  been  from  some  motive  besides 
cupidity.     Such  a  length  of  time,  at  such   a  price,  would   amount  to 
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Si 30,000.  And  if  150  who  are  in  confinement  exhibit  an  aggregate  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years  of  insanity,  the  148  at  large  might  be  safely 
set  down  at  half  that  sum,  or  500  years.  Allowing  for  these  an  average 
expense  of  $1  per  week,  the  sum  is  852,000,  which  added  to  $130,000 
as  above,  makes  8182,000.  Should  we  add  to  this  81  per  week  for  all, 
as  the  sum  thev  might  have  earned  had  they  been  in  health,  the  result 
is  8234,000  lost  to  tiie  State  by  the  intiiction  of  this  malady  alone ;  and 
this  estimate  is  predicated  only  of  298  persons,  returned  from  less  than 
half  the  population  of  the  State. 

"Taking  results  then,  derived  from  so  large  an  experience,  it  was  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  cases  of  insanity  were 
susceptible  of  cure,  and  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  expense  now  sus- 
tained by  the  State  might  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of  a  different  sys- 
tem of  treatment.  One  fact  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  those  who 
suffer  under  the  most  sudden  and  violent  access  of  insanity  were  most 
easily  restored.  But  such  individuals,  under  our  system,  are  immediately 
subject  to  all  the  rigors  of  confinement,  and  thus  an  impassable  barrier 
is  placed  between  them  and  hope.  This  malady,  too,  is  confined  to 
adults  almost  exclusively.  It  is  then,  after  all  the  expense  of  early  edu- 
cation and  rearing  has  been  incurred,  that  their  usefulness  is  terminated. 
But  it  had  pained  him  to  dwell  so  long  on  these  pecuniary  details.  On 
this  subject  he  was  willing  that  his  feelings  should  dictate  to  his  judg- 
ment and  control  his  interest.  There  are  questions,  said  he,  upon  which 
the  heart  is  a  better  counsellor  than  the  head, — where  its  plain  exposi- 
tions of  right  encounter  and  dispel  the  sophistries  of  intellect.  There 
are  sufferers  amongst  us  whom  we  are  able  to  relieve.  If,  with  our 
abundant  means,  we  hesitate  to  succor  their  distress,  we  may  well  envy 
them  their  incapacity  to  commit  crime. 

"  But  let  us  reflect,  that  while  we  delay  they  suffer.  Another  year  not 
only  gives  au  accession  to  their  numbeis,  but  removes,  perhaps  to  a  re- 
turnless  distance,  the  chance  of  their  recovery.  Whatever  they  endure, 
which  Ave  can  prevent,  is  virtually  inflicted  by  our  own  hands.  Let  us 
restore  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  exalted  capacities  of  intellect  and 
virtue.  Let  us  draw  aside  the  dark  curtain  which  hides  from  their  eyes 
the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  the  universe.  The  approjiriation  proposed 
was  small — it  was  for  sucli  a  charity  insignificant.  Who  is  there,  he 
demanded,  that,  beholding  all  this  remediable  misery  on  one  hand,  and 
looking,  on  the  other,  to  that  paltry  sum  which  would  constitute  his 
proportion  of  the  expense,  could  pocket  the  money,  and  leave  the  victims 
to  their  sufferings?  How  many  thousands  do  we  devote  annually  to  the 
cultivation  of  mind  in  our  schools  and  colleges  ;  and  shall  we  do  nothing 
to  reclaim  that  mind  wlieu  it  has  been  lost  to  all  its  noblest  jirerogatives  ■ 
Could  the  victims  of  insanity  themselves  come  up  before  us,  and  find  a 
language  to  reveal  their  history,  who  could  liear  them  unmoved  'I  But 
to  me,  said  Mr.  Mann,  the  appeal  is  stronger,  because,  theij  are  unable  to 
make  U.  Over  his  feelings,  their  imbecility  assumed  the  form  of  irre- 
sistible power.  Xo  eloquence  could  persuade  like  their  heedless  silence. 
It  is  now,  said  he,  in  the  power  of  the  members  of  this  House  to  exercise 
their  highest  privileges  as  men,  their  most  enviable  functions  as  legis- 
lators ;  to  become  protectoi-s  to  the  wretched,  and  benefactors  to  the 
miserable." 
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Mr.  Mann  continued  to  be  returned  by  large  majorities  as  a  repre- 
sentative from  Dedham,  until  the  year  1833,  when  he  removed  to  Bos- 
ton, and  entered  into  partnership  in  the  practice  of  law  with  the  Hon. 
Edward  G.  Loring.  But  his  legislative  duties  were  not  at  an  end.  x\t 
the  very  first  election  after  his  becoming  a  citizen  of  Boston  he  was 
chosen  a  senator  from  the  county  of  Sufiblk  to  the  State  Senate.  By 
re-elections  he  was  continued  in  the  Senate  for  four  years.  In  1836 
that  body  elected  him  its  President;  and  again  in  1837,  in  which  year 
lie  retired  from  political  life. 

During  the  four  vears  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  his  name  con- 
tinued to  be  connected  with  all  reformatory  movements,  and  with  almost 
every  eflbrt,  whether  legislative  or  social,  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  men. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  codifying  the  statute  law  of 
Massachusetts,  which  originated  in  the  recommendation  of  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  which  he  was  a  member,  as  before  stated,  was  made 
in  1835,  but  before  being  finally  acted  upon,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
that  it  should  pass  under  the  hands  of  a  joint  legislative  committee. 
Of  this  committee  Mr.  Mann  was  a  member,  and  for  a  portion  of  the 
time  chairman.  This  committee  made  many  important  modifications 
of  the  commissioners'  report,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  valuable 
contributions  made  by  others,  to  say,  that  a  large  number  of  most  salu- 
tary provisions  were  incorporated  into  the  code  at  his  suggestion.  In 
particular,  that  grand  provision  which  distinguishes  between  )>oor  debtors 
and  fraudulent  debtors  was  drawn  up  by  him,  and  its  views  sustained  in 
a  long  and  elaborate  report,  which  first  offered  the  true  solution  of  the 
long  vexed  question  respecting  "poor  debtors,"  by  providing  certain  tan- 
gible means  and  tests  for  distinguishing  between  the  honest  and  the  dis- 
honest debtor,  punishing  the  latter,  but  rescuing  the  former  from  the 
arbitrary  power  of  his  creditor. 

At  his  procurement  also  the  provisions  were  introduced  by  which 
*'  any  person  who  shall  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  drunkenness  by  the 
voluntary  use  of  intoxicating  liquors"  is  punishable,  and  by  which  the 
public  execution  of  criminals  was  abolished. 

We  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  first  time  that  voluntary  drunken- 
ness was  ever  called  a  crime,  in  the  statute  laws  of  England  or  America. 

After  the  ''  Revised  Statutes,"  as  they  were  called,  had  been  enacted, 
Mr.  Mann  was  associated,  by  a  legislative  resolve,  with  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Metcalf,  now  Judge  Metcalf  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  edit  the  work. 
It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Metcalf  prepared  the  index  to  the  code,  Mr. 
Mann  the  marginal  notes  and  the  references  to  judicial  decisions.  Other 
editorial  duties  were  performed  by  them  in  common. 
,  While  a  member  of  the  Senate,  he  reported  and  sustained  the  bill  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  Worcester  Hospital ;  and  while  its  presiding  offi- 
cer, he  several  times  lelt  the  chair  to  take  part  in  the  debates  of  that 
body.  The  two  most  important  occasions  were  the  passage  of  the  bill 
for  incorporating  the  Western  Railroad  Company,  and  loanmg  the  credit 
of  the  State  for  the  work,  and  a  bill  to  improve  the  common  schools  of 
the  State  by  increasing  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  for  their  sup- 
port.    Of  course,  he  spoke  in  the  affirmative  on  both  these  measures. 

In  1837,  Mr.  Mann  left  political  and  professional  life  to  enter  upon  a 
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new  and  more  congenial  sphere  of  labor.  In  bringing  this  portion  of  bis 
history  to  a  close,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  though  he  was  on  many  of 
the  most  important  committees,  and  often  chairman  of  them,  and  though 
few,  if  any,  ever  originated  more  projects  for  amending  the  laws,  for  pro- 
moting the  j^ecuniary  prosperity  or  ameliorating  the  condition  of  society, 
yet  he  never  failed  to  carry  through  a  single  measure  which  be  under- 
took. He  saw  effects  in  causes.  He  was  cautious  in  the  inception  of 
measures ;  but,  once  undertaken,  he  was  earnest  and  invincible  in  their 
support. 

While  a  member  of  the  House,  he  was  for  a  time  Judge  Advocate  in 
the  militia.  This  fact  is  worthy  of  notice  only  because  he  officiated 
during  the  trial  of  Lieut.  Col.  Winthrop — a  trial  Avhich  attracted  no  in- 
considerable attention  at  the  time.  It  lasted  tiiirty  days.  The  published 
proceedings  of  the  court  filled  a  large  octavo  volume,  and  they  contain 
several  elaborate  opinions  of  Mr.  Mann,  on  broad  legal  and  constitu- 
tional questions,  which,  considering  his  age  when  they  were  written,  have 
been  thought  remarkable. 

In  sketching  his  legislative  career,  we  have  noticed  only  incidentally 
bis  connection  with  the  causes  of  temperance  and  education.  Having 
been  brought  up  where  ardent  spirits  were  commonly  used  as  a  beverage, 
and  universally  esteemed  a  luxury,  he  has  often  been  heard  to  say  that 
''  he  and  all  his  playmates  were  educated  to  become  drunkards."  "  Many 
of  them,"  he  added,  "  became  so ;  and  such  was  the  imminence  of  my 
own  peril,  that  when  I  look  back  to  my  early  life,  I  feel  like  a  soldier 
coming  out  of  battle  who  puts  his  hand  up  to  his  head  to  see  if  it  is  on." 

When  he  commenced  the  student's  life,  he  found  that  ardent  spirits, 
though  taken  in  the  most  moderate  quantities,  and  far  within  the  limits 
which  custom  then  allowed  to  sober  men,  impaired  his  power  of  mental 
application.  This  was  an  intimation  of  duty  which  Heaven  made  through 
the  laws  of  his  organization,  and  he  therefore  abstained.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  drank  wine  occasionally,  but  never  as  a  habit;  and  now  for 
many  years  past  he  has  discarded,  not  only  wine,  but  even  tea  and  cof- 
fee, using  heaven's  "  pure  element "  alone,  to  the  incalculable  benefit  of 
bis  own  powers  as  a  working  man,  and  of  his  life  as  an  example.  May 
not  these  facts  be  presumed  to  have  suggested  the  following  passage  in 
his  Lecture  to  Young  Men  ? — 

"  Such  a  young  man  reverences  the  divine  skill  and  wisdom  by  which 
his  physical  frame  has  been  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made;  and  he 
keeps  it  pure  and  clean,  as  a  fit  temple  for  the  living  God.  For  every  in- 
dulgence of  appetite  that  would  enervate  the  body,  or  dull  the  keen  sense, 
or  cloud  the  luminous  brain,  he  has  a  •  Get  thee  behind  me  V  so  stern  and 
deep,  that  the  balked  Satans  of  temptation  shrink  from  before  him  in 
shame  and  despair.'' " 

Soon  after  he  became  a  resident  in  Dedham,  its  citizens  formed  a  large 
and  most  respectable  temperance  society.  Pie  was  elected  ils  president, 
and  wrote  a  vigorous  address  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  its  object.  When 
first  chosen  a  representative  to  the  General  Court,  he  broke  in  upon  the 
habit,  until  then  uniform  in  that  town,  of  "treating"  the  electors  after 
the  election  was  over  ;  but  lest  his  conduct  should  seem  to  spring  from 
improper  motives,  he  gave  for  charitable  purposes  a  larger  sum  than  the 
"  treating  "  would  have  cost. 
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Thus,  in  various  ways,  and  on  all  suitable  occasions,  he  manifested  his 
zeal  in  this  cause  at  a  time  when  its  advocacy  incurred  reproacli,  obloquy, 
and  the  loss  of  professional  business;  and  when,  in  June,  ISSV,  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "  Council  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Temperance  Society," 
and  President  of  the  "  Suffolk  County  Temperance  Society."  These 
offices  were  then  resigned,  so  that,  wholly  unincumbered  by  other  things, 
he  might  bear  the  weight  of  the  harness  he  was  about  to  put  on,  and 
wield  the  weapons  of  the  new  warfare  in  which  he  had  engaged. 

We  believe  it  will  be  found  almost  universally  true,  in  regard  to  men 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  any  particular  department,  that  they 
gave  early  indications  of  their  ultimate  eminence.  In  the  moral,  no 
more  than  in  the  natural  world,  does  the  fruit  come  without  the  bud  and 
the  flowering.  An  impulse  derived  from  nature  or  from  education,  starts 
and  grows  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  soul.  For  a  time,  it  may  be  nursed 
in  secret,  now  and  then  throwing  out  signs  of  its  gathering  tbrce.  But 
when  the  time  and  the  occasion  come,  it  bursts  forth,  full  orbed  and  com- 
plete, with  the  helmet  on  its  head  and  the  sword  by  its  side,  panting  for 
the  battle. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Mann  in  regard  to  popular 
education.  From  the  earliest  day  when  his  actions  became  publicly  no- 
ticeable, universal  education,  through  the  instrumentality  of  free  public 
schools,  was  commended  by  his  words  and  promoted  by  his  acts.  Its  ad- 
vocacy was  a  golden  thread  woven  into  all  the  texture  of  his  writings 
and  his  life.  One  of  his  earliest  addresses  was  a  discourse  before  a  county 
association  of  teachers,  almost  all  of  whom  were  older  than  himself,  and 
many  of  Avhom  might  have  been  his  parent  or  grandparent.  After  he 
entered  the  profession  of  law,  it  was  his  invariable  practice  to  give  legal 
advice  and  to  prepare  legal  papers  gratuitously,  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  public  education.* 

When  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  he  was  for 
twelve  years  a  kind  of  Attorney-General  for  the  State  in  regard  to  school 
law ;  and  since  he  left  that  office,  so  numerous  are  the  applications  made 
to  him  for  professional  advice,  that,  were  he  to  charge  the  common  fees 
of  a  counsellor,  they  would  amount  to  no  inconsiderable  income.  While 
other  aspiring  young  men  were  writing  political  articles  for  the  news- 
papers, he  was  writing  educational  ones.  He  aided  the  poor  to  acquire 
knowledge,  loaned  them  books  and  pecuniary  means,  and  trusted  to 
their  future  ability  to  earn  and  repay.  When  practicable,  he  gave  gra- 
tuitous instruction.  As  soon  as  eligible,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Superintending  School  Committee  of  Dedliam,  and  continued  to  fill  the 
office  until  he  left  the  place, — an  office  in  that  large  town  of  great  labor, 


*  In  a  letter  of  his  -which,  by  acci<lent,  we  liave  just  seen,  dated  "Washington, 
Dec.  19,  1851,  not  intended  for  publication,  but  which  lias  been  publislied  in  eon- 
sequence  of  some  legal  proceedings,  we  find  the  following:  "  You  ask  me  to  for- 
ward mv  bill  for  my  opinion.  My  dear  sir,  such  has  always  been  my  interest  in 
schools,  that  from  the  first  day  I  opened  a  law  office  to  the  present  time,  though 
1  have  jn'obablv  given  more  legal  opinions  on  school  matters  than  any  other  fifty 
men  in  the  Statie,  yet  I  have  never  charged  a  cent  for  one  of  them ;  and  I  think 
it  is  now  rather  too  late  to  begin." 
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and  then  without  any  reimbursement  even  of  its  necessary  expenses- 
There  he  began  his  lessons  in  the  very  diflScult  art  of  addressing  children. 
With  all  his  knowledge,  whenever  lie  arose  to  speak  to  the  young,  he 
became  "as  one  of  these  little  ones."  Hence  his  success  before  the 
vounsr,  which  is  thought  by  those  who  have  heard  him  to  be  more 
remarkable  than  his  power  of  addressing  men.'"' 

In  the  General  Court,  he  was  always  on  the  side  of  schools,  advocating 
them  in  debate,  and  still  more  actively  seeking  occasions  to  converse 
with  members  and  to  ingraft  his  ideas  upon  their  minds.  He  did  not 
care  who  had  the  merit  of  proposing  a  good  measure,  he  had  his  reward 
in  seeing  it  carried. 

In  his  "  Reply"  to  the  Thirty-one  Boston  Schoolmasters,  written  in  1844, 
the  following  account  is  given  of  the  establishment  of  the  Board,  and  of 
the  appointment  of  himself  as  its  Secretary,  which  Ave  prefer  to  copy  here 
because  it  has  long  since  passed  into  history,  and  its  correctness  has- 
never  been  questioned  : — 

"  It  was,"  says  he,  "  at  this  point  in  my  personal  history,  that  the  plan 
of  a  Board  of  Education  as  now  established  was  projected.  After  many 
private  conferences  with  an  honorable  friend  of  mine  (^r.  Dwight),  who 
has  since  evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  this  cause,  a  meeting 
was  called  at  his  house  in  the  winter  of  1831,  to  consider  the  subject  of 
a  Board  of  Education  for  the  State.  I  need  not  recite  details.  The 
Board  of  Education  was  established  by  Act  of  April  20th  of  that  year. 
Previous  to  and  at  that  time,  the  suggestion  had  never  been  made  to  me, 
nor  had  the  idea  ever  arisen  in  my  own  mind,  that  I  should  be  appointed 
to  the  office  I  now  hold.  When  that  proposition  was  first  made,  though 
all  the  affinities  of  my  nature  leaped  out  towards  it,  yet  I  thought  it  to 
be  forbidden  by  insurmountable  circumstances.  But  at  the  organization 
of  the  Board,  June  29,  1837,  I  was  elected  its  Secretary.  ...  I 
humbly  hoped  that  while  other  friends  of  the  cause  were  contributing  of 
their  abundance,  I  might,  in  this  way,  cast  my  mite  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Lord." 

The  truth  was,  that  on  casting  about  for  an  appointee,  the  Board  found 
but  few  who  would  accept  the  office  of  Secretary,  which  was  to  be  poorly 
requited  by  pecuniary  remuneration  (its  salary  at  first  was  but  one 
thousand  dollars),  and  promised  to  be  so  thankless  in  social  rewards.  At 
the  first  election  there  was  one  other  candidate,  and  Mr.  Mann  was  not 
chosen  unanimously  ;  but  for  the  next  eleven  years  he  was  annually 
re-elected  to  the  same  office,  and  each  time  it  is  believed  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Board.f 


*  If  any  one  wishes  to  see  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  addressing  children,  let  liim 
read  the  letter  to  the  children  of  Chautauque  county,  A'.  Y.  See  Common  School 
Journal,  vol.  ix.,  p.  17. 

f  The  late  Hon.  Edward  Dwight,  who  was  an  early  and  generous  friend  and 
promoter  of  the  cause,  in  1838  gave  ten  thousand  dollars  towards  establishing  the 
Normal  Schools.  Afterwards,  in  1845,  he  gave  a  thousand  dollars  towards  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  lirst  Teachers'  Institute  ever  held  in  Massachusetts,  an 
experiment  so  successful  that  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session  made  a  grant  for 
the  same  purpose,  which  is  still  continued.  Mr.  Dwight's  heart  and  ])urse  were 
open  to  appreciate  the  teacher's  worth  and  to  contribute  for  his  encouragement. 
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Mr.  Mann  accepted  the  office  acrainst  the  advice  and  persuasion  of 
ahnost  his  whole  circle  of  friends.  His  more  intimate  associates  dissuaded 
him  from  a  field  which  promised  neither  honor  nor  emolument.  His 
political  supporters  assured  him  that  higher  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
people  might  already  be  seen  looming  up  in  the  distance  and  beckoning 
his  approach.  The  judges  of  the  courts  before  whom  he  practised 
expressed  surprise  that  the  pursuit  of  the  distinctions  and  emoluments  of 
the  profession  should  be  abandoned  just  at  the  period  when  they  might 
be  won.  But  though  he  could  not  answer  their  arfruments,  he  had  an 
instinct  which  was  surer  than  the  conclusions  of  logic.  A  strong  pur- 
pose, both  of  the  higher  sentiments  and  the  intellect,  is  a  voice  of 
prophecy.  Where  this  voice  is  clear,  all  dissuusives,  all  threats,  all 
allurements  in  other  directions  become  sounds  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
for  the  inspired  heart  cannot  understand  them.  He  saw  that  the  pro- 
posed work  involved  all  the  elements  of  true  greatness.  Education  was 
the  condition  precedent  of  all  human  welfare.  It  is  the  vital  element 
without  which  there  can  be  no  life.  The  dignity  and  power  of  indi- 
viduals, the  grandeur  of  nations  so  far  as  human  agency  is  concerned, 
have  no  other  enduring  basis.  "Without  education,  the  attributes  of  God 
cannot  be  known,  and  therefore  cannot  be  aspired  to ;  the  infinite  calami- 
ties of  evil  and  sin  cannot  be  conrprehended,  and  therefore  wull  not  be 
resisted  ;  the  degrading  vassalage  of  superstition  cannot  be  understood, 
and  therefore  its  reign  will  never  be  abolished.  He  saw  in  an  enlight- 
ened education  peace,  glory,  and  life,  the  only  atmosphere  iu  which  true 
Christianity  can  flourish ;  and  he  trusted  that  through  all  the  hours  of 
present  darkness  and  toil,  the  light  that  shines  out  of  the  future  would 
warm  and  illumine  his  course.  Among  all  his  acquaintances  there  was 
but  one  man  who  fully  appreciated  the  motives  of  his  choice,  and  ten- 
dered him  a  hearty  congratulation.^^ 

*  The  late  Dr.  WiUiani  Ellery  Channing,  who  wrote  him  the  following  letter : 

Kew  York,  Aug.  19,  18S7. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  understand  that  you  have  given  yourself  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  our  commonwealth.  I  rejoice  in  it.  Nothing  could  give  me  greater 
pleasure.  I  have  long  desired  that  some  one  uniting  all  your  qualifications 
should  devote  himself  to  this  work.  You  could  not  find  a  nobler  station.  Govern- 
ment has  no  nobler  one  to  give.  You  must  allow  me  to  labor  under  j'ou  accord- 
ing to  my  opportunities  If  at  any  time  I  can  aid  you,  you  must  let  me  know, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  converse  with  you  always  about  your  operations.  AVhen 
will  the  low  degrading  party  quarrels  of  the  country  cease,  and  the  better  minds 
come  to  think  what  can  be  done  towards  a  substantial,  generous  improvement  of 
the  community  'i  "My  ear  is  pained,  my  very  soul  is  sick"  witli  tlie  monotonous 
yet  furious  clamors  about  currency,  banks,  <tc.,  when  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
community  seem  hardly  to  be  recognised  as  having  any  realitv. 

If  we  can  but  turn  tiie  wonderful  energy  of  this  people  into  a  right  channel, 
what  a  new  heaven  and  earth  must  be  realized  among  us!  And  I  do  not  de- 
spair. Your  willingness  to  consecrate  yourself  to  the  work  is  a  happy  omen. 
You  do  not  stand  alone,  or  form  a  rare  exception  to  the  times.  There  must  be 
many  to  be  touched  by  the  same  truths  which  are  stirring  you. 

My  hope  is  that  the  pursuit  will  give  you  new  vigor  and  health.  If  vou  can 
keep  strong  outwardl}-,  I  have  no  fear  about  the  efficiency  of  the  spirit.  I  write 
in  haste,  for  I  am  not  very  strong,  and  any  effort  exhausts  me,  but  I  wanted  to 
express  my  sympathy,  and  to  wish  you  God  speed  on  your  way. 

Your  sincere  friend,  AVii.  E.  Ch.\nning. 

See  Dr.  Channing's  Memoirs,  voL  iii.,  p.  St).  .     _ 
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The  duties  of  the  Secretary  were  not  defined  with  any  minuteness  in 
the  Act  which  created  the  office,  nor  was  it  possible  that  thev  should 
be.  The  Legislature  or  the  Board,  indeed,  might  say  that  the  Secretary 
should  hold  school  conventions  in  every  county  in  the  State.  But  should 
he  go  into  those  conventions  as  a  "dead-head,"  or  as  a  "  tongue  of 
flame"?  They  might  say  he  should  call  teachers  together  periodically 
at  institutes  for  instruction.  But  should  he  teach  them  and  inspire  them 
with  undying  power  when  they  assembled ;  or  should  he  sit  idly  by  and 
employ  others  to  do  the  work  ?  They  might  say  he  should  prepare 
"abstracts  of  the  school  committee  reports;"  but  should  he  study  the 
whole  body  of  these  documents,  and  then  prepare  a  volume  of  four 
hundred  or  five  hundred  pages,  or  should  he  take  at  random  some  forty 
or  fiftv  short  extracts  and  give  them  the  required  heading  ?  They  might 
require  him  to  make  an  annual  report ;  but  a  pop-gun  makes  a  "  report" 
as  well  as  a  park  of  artillery.  In  fine,  it  was  impossible  for  law  or  order 
to  prevent  an  incumbent  from  growing  fat  and  sleek  in  this  office. 
Nothing  but  the  indwelling  spirit  of  duty  and  enthusiasm  could  se- 
cure from  its  incumbent  the  utmost  quantity  and  the  highest  quality  of 
service. 

No  member  of  the  Board  had  any  salary,  and  they  were  not  appointed 
for  hard  work.  They  were  to  counsel  and  advise  beforehand,  and,  as  far 
as  practicable,  to  ratify  and  sanction  afterwards.  When  some  one  asked 
Mr.  Mann  if  he  were  not  the  fac-totum  of  the  Board,  .he  replied  that  he 
was  the  fac  but  not  the  totum. 

Immediately  on  accepting  the  office,  Mr.  Mann  withdrew  from  all  other 
professional  and  business  engagements  whatever,  that  no  vocation  but  the 
new  one  might  burden  his  hands  or  obtrude  upon  his  contemplations. 
He  transferred  his  law  business  then  pending,  declined  re-election  to  the 
Senate,  and — the  only  thing  that  cost  him  a  regret — resigned  his  offices 
and  his  active  connection  with  the  difterent  temperance  organizations. 
He  abstracted  himself  entirely  from  political  parties,  and  for  twelve 
years  never  attended  a  political  caucus  or  convention  of  any  kind.  He 
resolved  to  be  seen  and  known  only  as  an  educationist.  Though  sympa- 
thizing as  much  as  ever  with  the  reforms  of  the  day,  he  knew  how  fatally 
obnoxious  they  were  to  whole  classes  of  people  whom  he  wished  to 
influence  for  good  ;  and  as  he  could  not  do  all  things  at  once,  he  sought 
to  do  the  best  things,  and  those  which  lav  in  the  immediate  path  of  his 
duty,  first.  Men's  minds,  too,  at  that  time  were  so  fired  with  partisan 
zeal  on  various  subjects,  that  great  jealousy  existed  lest  the  interest  of 
some  other  cause  should  be  subserved  under  the  guise  of  a  regard  for 
education.  Nor  could  vulgar  and  bigoted  persons  comprehend  why  a 
man  should  drop  from  an  honorable  and  exalted  station  into  comparative 
obscurity,  and  from  a  handsome  income  to  a  mere  subsistence,  unless 
actuated  by  some  vulgar  and  bigoted  motive  like  their  own.  Subsequent 
events  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  course.  The  Board  was  soon  assailed 
with  violence  by  political  partisans,  by  anti-temperance  demagogues, 
and  other  bigots  after  their  kind,  and  nothing  but  the  impossibility  of 
fastening  any  purpose  upon  its  Secretarv  save  absolute  devotion  to  his 
duty  saved  it  from  wreck.  During  a  twelve  years'  period  of  service,  no 
opponent  of  the  cause  or  of  Mr.  Mann's  views  in  conducting  it  was  ever 
able  to  specify  a  single  instance  in  which  he  had  prostituted  or  perverted 
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the  influence  of  his  office  for  any  personal,  partisan,  or  collateral  end 
whatever. 

It  is  obvious  on  a  moment's  reflection  that  few  -works  ever  undertaken 
by  man  had  relations  so  numerous,  or  touched  society  at  so  many  point?, 
and  those  so  sensitive,  as  those  in  which  Mr.  Mann  was  now  encfaofed. 
The  various  religious  denominations  wore  all  turned  into  eves,  each  to 
watch  against  encroachments  upon  itself,  or  favoritism  towards  otheis. 
Sordid  men  anticipated  the  expenditures  incident  to  improvement.  Many 
teachers  of  private  schools  foresaw  that  any  change  for  the  better  in  the 
public  schools  would  withdraw  patronage  from  their  own ;  though  to 
their  honor  it  must  be  said  that  the  cause  of  public  education  had  no 
better  friends  than  many  private  teachers  proved  themselves  to  be.  But 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  wretchedly  poor  and  incompetent  teachers 
knew  full  well  that  the  daylight  of  educational  intelligence  would  be  to 
them  what  the  morning  dawn  is  to  night  birds.  Book-makers  and  book- 
sellers were  jealous  of  interference  in  behalf  of  rivals ;  and  where  there 
were  twenty  competitors  of  a  kind,  Hope  was  but  a  fraction  of  one  twen- 
tieth, while  Fear  was  a  unit.  Mr.  Mann  for  many  years  had  filled  im- 
portant political  offices;  and  if  political  opponents  could  not  find  any- 
thing wrong  in  what  he  was  doino,',  it  was  the  easiest  of  all  thinofs  to 
foresee  something  wrong  that  he  would  do.  Many  persons  who  have 
some  conscience  in  their  statements  about  the  past,  have  none  in  their 
predictions  about  the  future.  And  however  different  or  contradictory 
might  be  the  motives  of  opposition,  all  opponents  would  coalesce  ;  while 
the  friends  of  the  enterprise,  though  animated  by  a  common  desire  for 
its  advancement,  were  often  alienated  from  each  other  through  disagree- 
ment as  to  methods.  There  was  also  the  spirit  of  conservatism  to  be 
overcome ;  and  more  formidable  by  far  than  this,  the  spirit  of  pride  on 
the  part  of  some  in  the  then  existing  condition  of  the  schools — a  pride 
which  had  been  fostered  for  a  century  among  the  people,  not  because 
their  school  system  was  as  good  as  it  should  and  might  be,  but  because 
it  was  so  much  better  than  that  of  neighboring  communities.  And  be- 
sides all  this,  it  was  impossible  to  excite  any  such  enthusiasm  for  a  cause 
whose  highest  rewards  lie  in  the  remote  future,  as  for  one  where  the  in- 
vestment of  means  or  efforts  is  to  be  refunded  with  heavy  usury  at  the 
next  anniversary  or  quarter-day.  Then  questions  respecting  the  education 
of  a  whole  people  touched  the  Avhole  people.  Politics,  commerce,  manu- 
factures, agriculture,  are  class  interests.  Each  one  is  but  a  segment  of 
the  great  social  circle.  While  the  few  engaged  in  a  single  pursuit  may 
be  intensely  excited,  the  great  majority  around  may  be  in  a  state  of  qui- 
escence or  inditierence.  But  so  far  as  education  is  regarded  at  all,  it  is 
a  problem  which  everybody  undertakes  to  solve ;  and  hence  ten  thousand 
censors  rise  up  in  a  day.  It  is  an  object  not  too  low  to  be  noticed  by 
the  highest,  nor  too  high  to  be  adjudicated  upon  by  the  lowest.  Do  not 
these  considerations  show  the  multifarious  relations  of  the  cause  to  the 
community  at  large,  and  to  the  interests  and  hopes  of  each  of  its  classes  ? 
And  now  consider  the  things  indispensable  to  be  done  to  superinduce  a 
vigorous  system  upon  a  decrepit  one, — changes  in  the  law,  new  organi- 
zations of  territory  into  districts,  the  building  of  school-houses,  classifica- 
tion of  scholars,  supervision  of  schools,  improvements  in  books,  in  methods 
of  teaching,  and  in  the  motives  and  ways  of  discipline,  qualifications  of 
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teachers,  the  collection  of  statistics,  the  necessary  exposure  of  defects  and 
of  mal-administratiou,  (tc.  &c., — and  we  can  form  some  more  adequate 
idea  of  the  wide  circuit  of  the  work  undertaken,  aud  of  the  vast  variety 
of  the  details  which  it  comprehends. 

A  more  politic  or  less  earnest  man  would  have  begun  gradually,  and 
stolen  upon  the  public  by  degrees.     Mr.  Mann  laid  his  hand  upon  every- 
thing at  once, — upon  the  abuses  to  be  corrected,  the  deficiencies  to  be 
supplied,  and  the  reforms  to  be  begun.     His  first  Report,  and  his  first 
address  or  lecture,  both  written  within  the  first  six  months  after  his  ap- 
pointment, foreshadowed  everything  that  has  since  been  accomplished. 
They  were  thought  to  be  somewhat  remarkable  productions  at  the  time ; 
we  think  they  will  be  regarded  as  much  more  remarkable,  if  examined 
now  in  the  light  of  sixteen  years  of  experience.     The  very  boldness  of 
his  first  strokes  was  the  salvation  of  himself  and  of  all  concerned.     A 
less  adventurous  course  would  have  been  ruinous.     Special  interests  were, 
indeed,  alarmed,  but  the  malcontents  were  silenced  by  the  resounding 
voice  of  the  hopes  he  awakened.     A  holy  chord  of  the  public  heart  had 
been  touched,  and  the  contemplation  of  great  principles  enfranchised  the 
mind  from  sordid  motives.     When  the  carol  of  the  ascending  lark  turns 
all  eyes  heavenward,  the  cry  and  flutter  of  owls  and  bats  are  no  longer 
heeded.     He  followed  up  his  victory.     His  object  was  to  commit  the 
State  to  great  measures  of  reform  and  progress  before  the  day  of  reaction 
should  come.     Extensive  changes  in  the  law  were  proposed  and  carried. 
Union   schools  were  provided  for.     School  committees  were  paid.     A 
system  of  county  educational  conventions  was  instituted.     By  means  of 
"School  Registers,"  a  far-reaching  plan  was  adopted  to  look  microscopi- 
cally into  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  ascertain  what  may  be  called 
their  "  vital  statistics."     The  school  committees  were  required  to  make 
*'  detailed  reports "  respecting  the  good  and  the  evil  of  their  respective 
schools ;  and  from  the  whole  body   of  these  reports  "  abstracts "  were 
made  with  immense  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary,  but  with  immense 
benefit  also  to  the  cause.     Above  all,  the  normal  schools  were  established, 
first  under  the  plea  of  being  an  experiment ;  but  long  before  that  hold 
was  released,  they  made  a  grasp  upon   the  public  good  will,  by  success 
achieved  and  benefits  bestowed,  which  has  now  incorporated  them  among 
the  permanent  and  most  valued  institutions  of  the  State. 

All  these  instrumentalities  were  so  many  anchors  with  which  the 
Secretary  provided  his  vessel  while  the  weather  was  yet  calm,  and  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  ride  out  the  storm,  when  at  length  it  arose. 
After  three  or  four  years  (the  very  time  predicted  by  the  Secretary  at 
the  outset  of  his  career),  the  various  antagonisms  to  progress  which  were 
too  weak  to  eft'ect  anything  separately  combined  their  forces,  aud  under 
an  unscrupulous  leader  were  clandestirely  marshalled  for  the  assault.  The 
miser  began  to  feel  literally  "to  his  cost"  the  advance  of  the  system.* 
The  book-maker  who  had  sought  in  vain  to  make  the  Board  or  its  Secre- 


*  During  the  ten  years  after  Mr.  Mann's  Report  on  Scliool-houses  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  tlie  sums  raised  by  the  self-taxation  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts, towns,  and  cities  in  the  iState,  and  expended  for  the  building  or  repairing  of 
school-houses  alone,  was  two  million,  two  hundred  thousand  dollaes. 
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tary  subserve  his  private  interests,  could  no  longer  discern  any  public 
reason  for  their  existence.  The  sectarian  who  wished  to  turn  tlie  schools 
into  proselyting  agencies  to  stamp  his  dogmas  upon  the  youthful  mind, 
was  offended  because  he  was  balked.  All  these,  joined  with  the  nameless 
tribe  who  always  think  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end  unless  regulated 
according  to  their  plan,  combined  their  forces  for  the  extermination  of 
the  Board.  The  attack  was  made  in  the  Legislature  of  1840.  A  majority 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  sprang  a  bill  upon  the  House  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Board,  the  discontinuance  of  the  normal  schools,  and 
for  setting  things  back  to  the  point  from  which  they  had  started  three 
years  before.  The  scheme  was  unknown  even  to  the  minority  of  the 
Committee,  who  were  friends  of  the  Board,  until  a  few  hours  before  the 
report  was  made.  They  sought  for  time  to  present  a  counter  report, 
but  it  was  refused,  first  by  the  Committee,  and  afterwards  by  a  majority 
of  the  House.  The  plot  was  to  choke  ofi'  all  discussion,  and  drive  the 
bill  through  the  House  without  delay  or  debate.  But  the  first  hour  of 
notice  enabled  the  Secretary  and  his  friends  to  gain  a  day  ;  with  that  day 
they  gained  a  week ;  and  with  the  week  they  defeated  the  measure. 
How  difterent  now  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  public  schools, 
not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  New  England — not  only  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  throughout  the  country — had  that  machination  been  crowned 
Avith  success  ! 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  two  or  three  formi- 
dable controversies  in  which  Mr.  Mann  was  engaged  in  defence  of  the 
cause  of  education,  or  of  himself  as  identified  with  that  cause.  We 
shall  consult  his  feelings  far  better  by  practising  upon  the  sentiment  of 
Cicero,  which  was  always  his  favorite  motto,  '■'■Amicitice  sempilcrnce,  ini' 
micitice  placahiles^''  let  friendships  be  eternal,  and  all  enmities  be  appeased. 
His  former  adversaries  too  will  rejoice  if  we  give  but  the  briefest  ac- 
count of  the  warfare  they  waged,  or  of  the  blows  they  received.  Mr. 
Mann  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  sect  of  non-resistants ;  we  think 
he  rather  followed  the  counsels  of  Polonius  : 

"Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but  being  in, 

Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee." 

Always  forbearing  to  the  last,  he  adopted  Gen.  AVashington's  advice 
that  we  should  wait  until  our  adversary  has  put  himself  clearly  in  the 
wrong.  His  uniform  course  was,  when  attacked  in  a  way  that  threat- 
ened injury  to  the  cause,  or  to  himself  as  its  representative,  to  seek  a 
personal  interview  Avith  the  assailant,  or  to  write  a  private  and  concilia- 
tory letter,  offering  explanation  and  deprecating  contest ;  and  thus  he 
crushed  many  an  e^gg  before  the  young  adders  were  hatched.  Two  prin- 
ciples governed  his  conduct  in  relation  to  all  public  attacks  made  upon 
him  :  first,  he  never  noticed  such  as  were  merely  personal,  accusing  him 
of  want  of  ability,  and  so  forth,  but  only  such  as  were  aimed  directly  at 
the  cause  intrusted  to  his  care,  or  to  him  as  its  administrator ;  and 
second,  the  retributions  he  inflicted  always  had  reference  to  the  future, 
and  were  designed  to  prevent  further  injury  or  the  repetition  of  wrong, 
and  were  never  mere  punishment  for  past  misdeeds,  however  well  de- 
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served.  We  challenge  his  most  watchful  enemy  to  cite  a  single  instance 
where  he  enforced  redress  or  demanded  it,  either  when  no  injury  had 
been  done  bv  an  attack  upon  him,  or  when  the  injury  done  was  remedi- 
less. Though  ever  so  much  personally  wronged,  yet  as  a  revival  of  the  past 
could  eflect  no  good  for  the  future,  he  facilitated  its  descent  to  oblivion. 

With  these  remarks  we  can  abbreviate  the  history  of  Mr.  Mann's  con- 
troversies into  a  very  few  lines. 

In  1843,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education  (but  at  his 
own  private  expense),  Mr.  Mann  visited  Europe,  to  examine  schools,  and 
to  obtain  any  such  information  as  could  be  made  available  at  home. 
His  Seventh  Annual  Report,  made  on  his  return,  embodied  the  results  of 
this  tour.  Probably  no  educational  document  ever  had  so  wide  a  circu- 
lation as  this  Report.  Edition  after  edition  of  it  was  printed,  not  only 
in  Massachusetts,  but  in  different  States  of  the  Union,  sometimes  by  order 
of  State  Legislatures,  sometimes  by  private  individuals.  Several  editions 
were  printed  in  England.  It  was  largely  copied  into  newspapers  every- 
where. It  was  matter  of  great  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  first  question- 
ing of  its  facts  and  criticism  of  its  doctrines  should  be  made  in  Boston. 
But  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
pages  appeared,  entitled  "Remarks  on  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Hon.  Horace  Mann,"  &c.,  bearing  the  name  of  thirty-one  of  the  Boston 
schoolmasters,  contesting  several  of  the  facts,  and  impugning  some  of 
the  views,  especiallv  on  the  subject  of  school  discipline,  set  forth  in  that 
report.  To  this  Mr.  Mann  immediately  replied  in  a  pamphlet  of  176 
pages,  entitled  "  Reply  to  the  '  Remarks'  of  Thirty-one  Boston  Schoolmas- 
ters," &c.  In  May  following,  a  portion  of  the  above  masters  rejoined  in 
another  pamphlet  of  215  pages;  and  in  July  following,  Mr.  Mann  re- 
plied in  a  pamphlet  of  124  pages,  which  closed  the  controversy.  From 
various  independent  sources  the  facts  averred  by  Mr.  Mann,  and  ques- 
tioned by  his  opponents,  have  been  since  irrefragably  proved  ;  and  in 
regard  to  the  soundness  of  his  views  on  discipline,  or  corporal  punish- 
ment, the  Boston  masters  became  the  agents  of  their  own  reformation  ; 
for  when  the  merits  of  the  question  were  publicly  discussed,  the  commu- 
nity compelled  them  to  conform  in  practice  to  the  doctrines  they  had  as- 
sailed. Other  controversialists  may  have  been  as  thoroughly  vanquished 
in  argument,  but  it  is  rare  to  see  a  body  of  assailants  compelled  not 
merely  to  abandon  their  own  grounds  of  argument,  but  to  conform  their 
practice  to  the  views  of  the  party  they  had  attacked. 

In  1844,  an  individual  of  some  prominence  made  an  anonymous  attack 
through  the  newspaper  organ  of  a  religious  sect  upon  Mr.  Mann,  and 
upon  the  Board  of  Education,  charging  them,  in  substance,  with  being 
irreligionists  or  infidels.  To  this  Mr.  Mann  replied  at  length  through 
the  same  paper.  A  rejoinder  followed  ;  but  when  ^Ir.  Mann  offered  a 
reply  to  this,  the  paper  (the  "  Christian  Witness  and  Church  Advocate"), 
which  had  opened  its  columns  to  the  attack,  now  closed  them  against  the 
defence.  It  was  therefore  published  in  another  paper.  As  the  controversy 
embraced  the  question  of  the  connection  of  public  schools  with  religious 
teaching,  it  excited  a  great  deal  of  public  attention,  and  many  of  the 
leading  papers  in  the  State  contained  articles  upon  it.  These  were  after- 
wards collected,  and  published  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Common  School 
Controversy,"  &c.,  &c.     The  whole  aflfair  redounded  greatly  to  the  credit 
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of  Mr.  Mann,  and  of  the  Board.  While  the  importance  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  schools  was  ably  maintained,  the  freedom  of  all  systems 
of  public  schools  from  sectarianism  was  unanswerably  vindicated. 

The  only  other  noteworthy  controversy  in  which  Mr.  Mann  was  en- 
gaged during  his  secretaryship,  was  with  a  clergyman  of  various  reputa- 
tion, between  whom  and  himself  there  passed  several  pam])hlet  letters,  in 
1840-47.  Of  the  utter  demolition  of  this  assailant,  the  public  entertained 
but  one  opinion. 

This  was  the  last  attempt  ever  made  to  subvert  the  Board,  its  Secre- 
tary, or  the  normal  schools.  Like  oaks  under  storms,  their  roots  struck 
deeper  and  grappled  stronger,  with  every  blast  that  threatened  to  over- 
throw them. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  characteristic  of  Mr.  Mann,  that  during  all 
these  controversies,  he  never  wrote  or  published  an  anonvmous  article 
against  his  opponents.  Though  often  assailed  by  enemies  in  ambush,  he 
never  skulked  behind  a  fictitious  signature  to  reply,  but  always  presented 
himself  under  his  own  name  as  a  fair  mark  for  their  arrows. 

Of  Mr.  Mann's  labors,  during  the  twelve  years  of  his  secretaryship,  it 
is  difficult  to  speak  without  the  appearance  of  exaggeration.  Some  of 
the  products,  however,  are  before  us.  He  wrote  twelve  long  Annual  Re- 
ports, of  one  of  which — the  tenth — the  Edinburgh  Review  says,  "  This 
volume  is  indeed  a  noble  monument  of  a  civilized  people  ;  and  if  America 
were  sunk  beneath  the  waves,  would  remain  the  fairest  picture  on  record 
of  an  Ideal  Commonwealth  !"  From  an  immense  mass  of  documents,  he 
prepared  eleven  Abstracts  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Reports  and  Returns, 
six  of  which  are  large  octavo  volumes  in  fine  print.  The  statistical  part 
of  the  school  abstracts  were  formerly  made  up  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  three  months  was  the  usual  allowance  of  time  made 
to  a  clerk  for  executing  the  task.  By  the  law  establishing  the  ]3oard  of 
Education,  this  work  was  transferred  to  its  Secretary.  Mr.  Mann  made 
up  the  first  one  in  the  nights  of  four  weeks,  after  his  laborious  t/(/y.i'  work 
had  been  done ;  and  none  can  appreciate  what  those  days'  works  were 
who  did  not  occasionally  obtain  a  view  of  the  thousands  of  pages  of  al- 
most illegible  and  bad-spelled  manuscripts  from  which  he  compiled  his 
abstracts.  The  Common  School  Journal,  which  he  edited,  and  a  large 
portion  of  whose  contents  is  from  his  pen,  consists  of  ten  volumes  octavo. 
He  published  a  volume  of  Lectures  on  Education,  at  the  request  of  the 
Board.  He  travelled  over  the  State  every  year  (except  the  year  when  he 
visited  Europe),  to  hold  conventions  or  Teachers'  Institutes.  He  often 
taught  at  the  Institutes  all  day  (sometimes  alone),  and  then  lectured  to 
the  people  at  large  in  the  evening,  thus  instructing  in  the  different  com- 
mon school  branches,  and  in  the  methods  of  instruction  also,  unaided  and 
alone.  His  correspondence  amounted  to  more  than  all  his  other  writings, 
and  was  carried  on  more  or  less  with  all  parts  of  this  countrv,  and  with 
the  more  enlightened  nations  of  Europe.  Tliis  was  exceedingly  volumi- 
nous, and  has  amounted  to  thirty  letters  in  a  day.  x\lways  giving  legal 
advice  in  regard  to  schools  gratuitously,  he  was  called  upon  in  all  cases 
of  doubt  or  difficulty ;  and  we  believe  his  legal  opinions,  when  the  cases 
on  which  they  were  given  have  been  afterwards  brought  before  the 
courts,  have  been  invariably  sustained.  He  superintended  the  erection  of 
two  State  normal  school-houses,  and  has  drawn  plans  and  given  direc- 
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tions  for  hundreds  of  others,  adapted,  in  regard  to  size  and  expense,  to 
the  wants  and  abilities  of  different  localities.  He  often  attended  educa- 
tional meetings  in  other  States,  to  extend  the  cause  and  breathe  enthu- 
siasm into  its  friends ;  and  he  always  considered  it  a  part  of  his  official 
as  well  as  his  social  duty  to  receive  and  entertain  all  visitors,  who  came 
on  any  errand  pertaining  to  the  great  work  in  whicli  he  was  engaged. 
Well  might  he  say,  as  he  did  in  his  Supplementary  Report,  in  1848,  that, 
"  from  the  time  when  I  accepted  the  vSecretaryship,  in  June,  1837,  until 
May,  1848,  when  I  tendered  my  resignation  of  it,  I  labored,  in  this  cause, 
an  averaire  of  not  less  than  fifteen  hours  a  day  ;  that,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  eml  of  this  period,  I  never  took  a  single  day  for  relaxation,  and 
that  months  and  months  together  passed  without  my  withdrawing  a  single 
evening  from  working  hours,  to  call  upon  a  friend.  My  whole  time  was 
devoted,  if  not  wisely,  yet  continuously  and  cheerfully,  to  the  great  trust 
confided  to  my  hands." 

Only  in  a  single  instance  was  any  public  appointment  made  by  him 
during  this  whole  period  unfulfilled,  and  in  that  case  his  physician  for- 
bade his  rising  from  a  sick-bed  to  meet  it. 

Of  the  results  of  these  labors,  the  educational  world  seems  to  have 
settled  down  into  a  clear  and  unanimous  opinion.  The  labors  were  great, 
but  they  brought  forth  '•  an  hundred  fold."  Compare  the  schools  of  Mas- 
sachusetts with  what  they  were  in  1837,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  order 
has  been  educed  from  chaos,  vigor  substituted  for  debility,  and  that  a 
liio'h  degree  of  intelligence  in  educational  processes  has  succeeded  to  a 
lamentable  ignorance.  Nor  have  the  beneficent  results  of  these  labors 
been  confined  to  Massachusetts.  Most  of  the  free  States  have  followed 
in  the  march  of  improvement,  and  several  of  the  slave  States  have  en- 
deavored to  imitate  the  example ;  but,  alas !  with  their  institutions  such 
a  result  is  impossible.  .  Many  of  Mr.  Mann's  Reports  have  been  repub- 
lished in  this  country  and  in  England.  His  opinions  are  cited  as  author- 
ity in  the  Legislatures  of  the  Union  and  in  the  British  Parliament,  and 
quoted  in  Reviews  and  in  standard  educational  works.  ''  It  was  my  for- 
tune," said  the  Hon.  Anson  Burliugame,  in  a  public  speech  lately  made, 
"  to  be,  some  time  since',  in  Guildhall,  London,  when  a  debate  was  going 
on.  The  question  was,  whether  they  should  instruct  their  representative 
in  favor  of  secular  education.  They  voted  they  would  not  do  it.  But 
a  gentleman  then  rose  and  read  some  statistics  from  one  of  the  Reports 
of  Horace  Mann.  That  extract  reversed  the  vote  in  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  London.     I  never  felt  prouder  of  my  country." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  one  of  Mr.  Mann's  energy  and  fervor  would 
sometimes  commit  himself  to  measures  whose  soundness  would  not  be 
ratified  by  results ;  and  that,  occasionally  at  least,  he  might  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  retrace  his  steps.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  neither  in 
his  legislative  life,  which  covered  a  period  of  ten  years,  nor  during  his 
secretaryship,  covering  a  period  of  twelve  years,  did  he  ever  propose  a 
single  measure  which  he  did  not  carry  through,  or  ever  carry  one  through 
which,  upon  trial,  it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon.  Whether  in  coun- 
seUingand  in  executing  plans  for  revising  the  whole  civil  code  of  a  State, 
in  erecting  and  administering  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  in  establishing 
normal  schools,  or  in  projecting  comprehensive  measures  for  renovating 
the  common  school  system  of  a  commonwealth,  prosperity  and  success. 
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in  every  instance,  attended  his  exertions.     Finis  coronal  opus  may  be 
written  at  the  end  of  all  his  enterprises. 

In  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  perilous  hours  of  his  secretaryship,  a 
proposition  was  made  to  him  to  accept  the  presidency  of  a  college  at  the 
West,  with  a  salary  of  83000  a  year,  besides  the  perquisites  of  house,  gar- 
den, and  so  forth.  This  he  promptly  and  peremptorily  declined,  saying 
that  he  had  devoted  himself,  body,  mind,  and  estate,  to  the  cause  of 
Popular  Education  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  only  alternative  on  which 
he  would  leave  it  was  success  or  death. 

On  the  2.3d  of  February,  1848,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was  a 
representative  from  the  Congressional  district  in  which  Mr.  Mann  re- 
sided, died  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  which  for 
almost  twenty  years  had  been  the  theatre  of  his  noble  labors  in  behalf  of 
human  freedom.  A  successor  was  to  be  chosen,  but  where  should  one 
be  found  ?  In  passing  the  broad  chasm  which  separated  the  "  old  man 
eloquent"  from  common  politicians,  all  other  men  seemed  about  equally 
well  qualified.  Hence  almost  every  town  in  the  district  had  its  candi- 
date for  the  successorship.  The  nominating  convention  met  with  pre- 
ferences almost  equalling  in  numbers  the  individuals  who  composed  it. 
Mr.  Mann  was  named,  and  at  once  the  only  question  was  whether  he 
would  accept  the  ofter  if  tendered.  Even  with  this  uncertainty,  he  was 
put  in  nomination ;  and  though  he  was  strongly  disinclined  at  first  lo 
quit  his  favorite  field  of  labor,  and  even  wrote  a  letter  declining  the  office, 
yet  he  eventually  yielded  his  objections.  His  overruling  motive  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  country  had  just  conquered  an  immense  extent  of  territory,  and 
the  great  question  of  questions — '•  the  question  of  the  age" — was,  whether 
that  territorv  should  be  rescued  and  consecrated  to  freedom  for  ever,  or  for 
ever  cursed  with  slavery.  As  he  correctly  said,  "  A  state  of  true  and  uni- 
versal education  would  imply  the  highest  state  of  earthly  existence,  but  free- 
dom was  the  prerequisite  of  education."  He  was  elected'at  the  first  trial  by 
a  majority  over  all  competitors,  and  immediately  took  his  seat  in  Congress. 

As  soon  as  elected,  he  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  secretaryship  to 
the  Board.  They  declined  to  accept  it,  urging  his  retention  of  the  oflSee 
for  the  residue  of  the  then  current  year.  He  assented ;  and  to  this  wc 
are  indebted  for  that  crowning  work  of  his  educational  life — his  Twelfth 
Annual  Report. 

On  the  30th  of  the  ensuing  June  he  made  his  debut  as  a  speaker  in 
Congress,  in  a  speech  "  On  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  and  its  duty  to  exclude  slavery  therefrom."  This 
speech  was  read  by  his  constituents  and  fellow-citizens  of  Massachusetts, 
and  indeed  bv  the  lovers  of  human  liberty  throughout  all  the  free  States, 
with  almost  unexampled  approval.  We  would  commend  those  who  have 
since  disapproved  his  course  in  regard  to  the  slavery  question  and  inci- 
dents growing  out  of  it,  to  reperuse  that  speech  which  they  once  so  ear- 
nestly praised,  and  see  if  its  doctrines  do  not  logically  necessitate  every- 
thing he  has  since  said  on  the  subject;  and  whether,  if  that  speech  be 
assumed  as  a  datum,  everything  which  has  since  followed  on  his  part 
was  not  indispensable  to  political  and  moral  consistency. 

In  the  ensuing  November  he  was  re-elected  to  Congress  by  an  over- 
whelming-inajority,  receiving  eleven  thousand  out  of  about  thirteen  thou- 
sand votes. 
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We  need  not  enumerate  his  subsequent  eftbrts  in  opposing  the  aggres- 
sions of  shivery  and  the  spread  of  iis  dominion,  and  particularly  of  its 
spirit,  over  free  territory  ;  because  his  leading  Speeches  in  Congress,  Let- 
ters to  Conventions,  and  so  forth,  have  been  collected  and  published  in  a 
volume,  whei'c  they  will  remain  as  an  enduring  memorial  that  no  love  of 
office,  no  seducement  of  sordid  friendships,  nor  threats  of  partisan  ven- 
geance, could  ever  shake  his  steadfast  soul  from  its  allegiance  to  the  im- 
mortal principles  of  freedom  and  humanity/^' 

Though  attending  diligently  to  all  his  legislative  duties,  lie  did  not 
whollv  abandon  his  I'avorite  fields  of  education  and  charity.  iJuringf  his 
first  session,  he  v»as  appointed  chairman  of  a  select  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  United  States  Penitentiary  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
drew  up  the  committee's  report.  He  volunteered  as  counsel  for  Drayton 
and  Sayi'e,  indicted  for  stealing  seventy-six  slaves  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and,  at  the  trial  in  the  court  below,  was  engaged  for  twenty-one 
successive  days  in  their  defence ;  and  he  afterwards  argued  their  case  in 
the  appellate  court,  where  the  false  rulings  of  the  Judge  below  were  so 
signally  overthrown.  A  sketch  of  his  argument,  and  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  this  trial,  may  be  found  in  the  volume  above  referred  to.  As 
Secretary  of  theUoard  of  Education,  he  still  carried  on  all  its  correspond- 
ence, and  on  his  return  home  at  the  close  of  the  session,  presided,  lec- 
tured, and  tau(]:ht  at  all  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  wrote  his  final 
Ke])ort. 

In  1849,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  by  joint  resolution,  requested 
him  to  digest  and  pi'cparc  a  full  account  of  the  school  system  of  the 
State  as  then  existing  by  law,  to  be  founded  upon  the  basis  of  his  Tenth 
Annual  Report,  but  to  incorporate  all  the  subsequent  legislation  of  the 
State.  Of  this  ^^■ork  the  State  printed  ten  thousand  copies  for  gratuitous 
distribution.  It  is  the  standard  work  on  the  various  subjects  of  which 
it  treats. 

lie  now  fuund  time  also  to  superintend  the  execution  of  another  work, 
the  idea  of  which  he  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind  for  many  years.  It 
was  a  series  of  common  school  arithmetics,  based,  so  far  as  its  principal 
materials  are  concerned,  upon  an  original  idea.  Instead  of  taking  mere 
moneyed  operations,  or  boxes  or  bales  of  goods,  as  the  mateiial  out  of 
which  arithmetical  questions  were  to  be  prepared,  it  surveyed  the  whole 
circle  of  arts,  sciences,  statistics,  history,  chronology,  biography,  geo- 
graphy, and  so  forth,  aiul  so  forth,  and  framed  its  questions  out  of  such 
of  their  facts  as  were  found  susceptible  of  an  arithmetical  statement ;  so 
that  the  questions,  a^  far  as  practicable,  contained  not  only  a  problem  to 
be  solved,  Lut  an  interesting  and  valuable  fact  wortliy  of  beino^  remem- 
bered. In  the  general  arrangement  and  execution  of  his  original  plan,  ho 
had  the  very  valuable  assistance  of  P.  E.  Chase,  Esq.,  whose  name  is  as- 
sociated with  that  of  Mr.  Mann  in  the  work. 

His  speech  on  "  Slavery  and  the  Slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia," made  in  the  House  of  Iicpresenratives,  Feb.,  1850,  was  most  favor- 
ably received  at  the  North,  and  had  a  very  extensive  circulation  at  the 


*  "  Slavery :  Letters  and  Speeches  by  Horace  Mann,"  pp.  664.     B.  B.  Mussey 
&,  Co.     Boston,  1851. 
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South.  Up  to  this  period,  Mr.  Mann  was  on  the  flood-tide  of  popularity. 
Haviiiof  ofiiciallv  retired  from  tlie  field  of  education,  and  beino'  therefore 
no  lunger  engaged  in  carrying  forward  educational  measures  distasteful 
to  any  party,  or  prejudicial  to  any  private  interest,  all  had  come  to  ac- 
knowledge ids  merits,  and  to  appreciate  his  past  services.  His  friends 
had  witnessed  the  triumph  of  his  measures,  and  could  point  to  a  long 
train  of  henefieent  consequences,  in  legislation,  in  charity,  in  social  reform, 
in  education,  of  which  he  had  been  the  author ;  wdiile  time  and  expe- 
rience had  falsified  all  the  adverse  predictions  of  his  opponents.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  had  won  new  laurels  in  the  political  sphere, — not  of  a 
partisan  or  ephemeral  character,  but  had  connected  his  name  with  great 
principles  which  time  nor  decay  can  ever  impair.  Perhaps  at  this  period 
there  were  few  men  so  widely  known  who  enjoyed  a  reputation  less 
alloyed  by  censure  or  criticism  than  his. 

But  a  new  scene  was  now  to  open  upon  him,  and  a  year  of  the  bit- 
terest opposition  to  arise  from  a  quarter  where  least  of  all  it  could  have 
been  ex}»ected — from  his  own  political  friends.  Mr.  Webster's  speech  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1850,  initiated  the 
events  we  are  about  to  narrate,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the  im- 
partial spirit  of  history.  By  that  speech,  Mr.  Webster  changed  his  atti- 
tude on  the  slavery  question.  In  military  language,  he  "  faced  right 
about."  No  other  man  ever  became  so  suddenly  popular,  where  he  had 
been  unpopular  before  ;  or  so  suddenly  unpopular,  where  he  had  before 
been  an  object  of  admiration.  The  South,  which  for  years  had  rung 
with  hostility  to  him  as  a  politician,  now  changed  its  censures  to  the 
loudest  plaudits  ;  and  the  North,  which  had  always  turned  its  ear  towards 
the  capitol  where  he  was  expected  to  speak,  was  now  struck  with  dis- 
may and  with  temporary  dumbness.  At  first  none  attempted  to  justify, 
and  but  few  to  palliate.  Of  Mr.  Webster's  motives  for  this  change  we 
here  sa]'-  nothing.     Of  facts,  in  this  connection,  we  are  bound  to  speak. 

Mr.  Mann  was  among  the  first  to  see  and  predict  the  consequences  of 
this  step,  so  disastrous  to  the  great  question  of  human  freedom  then 
pending  before  the  countrv.  On  ihe  occasion  of  a  visit,  which  hesJiortly 
afterwards  made  to  his  home,  a  numerous  body  of  gentlemen  belonging 
to  his  district,  who  declared  that  they  "  approved  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued in  Congress,  in  maintaining  so  ably  the  sentiments  and  convictions 
which  we  maintain  and  cherish  on  the  great  national  questions  of  the 
day,"  requested  him  to  meet  and  address  them  "  more  at  length  than  the 
one  hour  rule  would  allow." 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1850,  Mr.  Mann  addressed  to  these  gentlemen  a 
public  letter,  in  which  he  comuiented  on  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Clay, 
General  Cass,  Mr.  Webster,  and  others.  Towards  Mr.  Webster,  this  letter 
was  couclied  in  most  respectful  language.  We  believe  a  perusal  of  it 
now  will  show  that  it  contains  not  one  word  at  which  Mr.  ^\ebster  or 
the  most  jealous  of  his  friends  could  justly  take  ofi'ence.  Nay,  it  em- 
ployed towards  him  language  of  high  encomium.  It  said  Mr,  Welster 
had  spoken  "  more  elo(iuent  words  for  liberty  than  any  other  living 
man," — a  compliment  which,  after  all  that  ijas  been  said  in  behalf  of 
freedom  by  contemporary  orators,  nothing  but  kindness  could  have 
prompted.  We  say  that  Mr.  Mann  himself  iiad  spoken  more  eloquently 
for  liberty  than  Mr.  Webster  had  ever  done.     Mr.  Mann  goes  on  to  ex- 
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press  "  my  admiration  for  his  powers,  my  gratitude  for  his  past  services, 
and  the  diffidence  with  which  1  dissented  at  first  from  his  views."  He 
then  proceeds  to  examine  Mr.  Webster's  arguments,  which  he  does  with 
candor  and  eminent  fairness.  The  examination  is  close,  the  language 
eloquent,  the  refutation  triumphant.  But  the  tone  is  modest  and  conci- 
liator}', lie  said  others  had  commented  on  points  in  Mr.  Webster's 
speech  more  pungcntly  than  he  was  willing  to  do.  The  manner  of  the 
letter  w\as  eminently  respectful  towards  Mr.  \^'ebster,  excessively  so,  as  it 
seemed  to  us,  and  to  others  of  Mr.  Mann's  friends  at  the  time.  Still  he 
did  prove,  with  invinciMe  force,  the  sophistry  of  Mr.  Webster's  arguments 
and  the  enormity  of  his  conclusions.  Here  are  two  specimens  we  are 
anxious  to  insert.  I\Ir.  Webster  had  said  that  slavery  was  excluded  from 
California  and  New  Mexico  "  by  the  law  of  nature,  of  j.hysical  geogi'apliy, 
the  law  of  the  formation  of  the  earth  ;"  that  "  California  and  New  Mexico 
are  Asiatic  in  their  formation  and  scenery.  They  are  composed  of  vast 
ridges  of  mountains  of  enormous  height,  with  broken  ridges  anil  deep 
valleys."  And  hence  he  declared  that,  "If  a  resolution  or  a  law  were 
now  before  us  to  provide  a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico,  I 
would  not  vote  to  put  any  prohibition  [of  slavery]  into  it  whatever." 

To  this  Jilr.  Mann  replied  ;  "  Now,  this  is  drawing  moral  conclusions 
from  physical  premises.  It  is  arguing  from  physics  to  metaphysics.  It 
is  determining  the  law  of  the  spirit  by  geographical  phenomena.  It  is 
undertaking  to  settle  by  mountains  and  rivers,  and  not  by  the  ten  com- 
mandments, a  great  question  of  human  duty.  It  abandons  the  second 
commandment  of  Christ,  and  all  bills  of  rights  enacted  in  conformity 
thereto,  and  leaves  our  obligations  to  our  neighbor  to  be  determined  by 
the  accidents  of  earth,  and  water,  and  air.  To  ascertain  Avhcther  a  people 
will  obey  the  divine  command,  and  do  to  others  as  they  would  be  done 
by,  it  looks  at  the  thermometer.  What  a  problem  would  this  be  :  'Re- 
quired the  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  which  the  oppressor  will 
undo  the  heavy  burdens  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  break  every 
yoke,' — to  be  determined  barometrically.  Alas  !  this  cannot  be  done. 
Slavery  depends  not  upon  climate,  but  upon  conscience.  Wherever  the 
wicked  passions  of  the  human  heart  can  go,  there  slavery  can  go.  Sla- 
very is  an  efi'ect.  Avarice,  i^loth,  pride,  and  the  love  of  domination  arc 
its  cause.  In  ascending  mountain  sides,  at  what  altitude  do  men  leave 
these  passions  behind  them  ?  Different  vegetable  growths  are  to  be  found 
at  difierent  heights,  depending  also  upon  the  zone.  This  I  can  under- 
stand. There  is  the  altitude  of  the  palm,  the  altitude  of  the  oak,  the 
altitude  of  the  pine,  and,  far  above  them  all,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 
But  in  regard  to  innocence  and  guilt,  where  is  the  ivkite  line  ':'  How  high 
up  can  a  slavehukl'n-  go,  and  net  lose  his  free  agency  ?  At  what  eleva- 
tion will  the  whip  fall  irom  the  hands  of  the  master,  and  the  fetter  from 
the  limbs  ot  the  .'dav(  ?  There  is  no  such  point.  Freedom  and  slavery 
on  the  one  hand,  and  elimate  and  gtology  on  the  other,  are  incommen- 
surable quantities.  We  might  as  well  attemiit  to  determine  a  quesiion  in 
theology  by  the  cubic  root,  or  a  question  in  ethics  by  the  black  art. 
Slavery  being  a  crime  founded  on  human  ]iassions,  can  go  wherever  those 
passions  are  unrestrained.  It  has  existed  in  Asia  from'the  earliest  ag..s, 
notwithstanding  its  formatiun  and  scenery.  It  labors  and  governs  on 
the  flanks  of  the  Ural  mountains  now.     Tiiere  are  todav  forty-eight  mil- 
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lions  of  slaves  in  Russia,  not  one  rood  of  which  comes  down  so  low  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  California  and  New  Mexico." 

By  the  resolutions  for  annexing  Texas,  not  more  than  tliree  additional 
slave  States  could  by  any  fair  construction  ever  be  claimed.  But  Mr. 
Webster  had  stated  aud  argued  the  case  so  as  to  give  Texas  a  right  to 
four.  After  demonstrating  the  f;illacy,  Mr.  Mann  says :  "  Here  Mr. 
Webster  gives  outright  to  the  South  and  to  slavery  one  more  State  than 
was  contracted  for — assuming  the  contract  to  be  valid.  He  makes  a 
donrttion,  a  gratuity,  of  an  entire  slave  State,  larger  than  many  a  Euro- 
pean principality.  He  transfers  a  whole  State,  with  all  its  beating  hearts, 
present  and  future,  with  all  its  infinite  susceptibilities  of  weal  and  woe, 
from  the  side  of  h'eedom  to  that  of  slavery  in  the  ledger-book  of  human- 
ity.    What  a  bridal  gift  for  the  harlot  of  bondage  !" 

This  letter,  in  the  then  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  created  great 
sensation.  ^Ir.  Webster  immediately  broke  oft"  all  personal  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Mann,  and  in  a  letter  Avritten  on  the  15th  of  the  same  May,  to 
.some  citizens  of  iSewburyport,  a  town  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
county  of  Essex,  in  Massachusetts,  he  attacked  Mr.  Mann  in  the  following 
language :  "  This  personal  vituperation  does  not  annoy  me,  but  I  lament 
to  see  a  public  man  of  Massachusetts  so  crude  and  confused  in  his  legal 
apprehensions,  and  so  little  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
as  these  opinions  evince  Mr.  Mann  to  be." 

Here  was  a  charge  of  "  personal  vituperation,''  and  of  ignorance  of  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  country,  under  which  no  fair  disputant,  and 
no  jurist,  having  a  reputation  to  defend,  could  be  expected  to  remaia 
silent.  Mr.  Mann  replied  in  a  long  and  elaborate  letter,  published  in  the 
Boston  Atlas  in  the  following  June,  but  still  in  a  tone  of  respect  and 
courtesy,  though  with  somewhat  more  plainness  of  language.  We  quote 
the  conclusion  of  his  letter : 

"  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  position  in  whicli  I  stand.  I  am  not  un- 
aware that  circumstances  have  placed  me  in  an  antagonistic  relation  to  a 
man  whose  vast  powei's  of  intellect  the  world  has  so  long  and  so  vividly 
enjoyed,  and  so  profoundly  admired.  I  Avell  know  that  n  personal  contest 
between  us  seems  unequal,  far  more  than  did  the  impending  combat  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  stiipling  and  the  champion  of  the  Philistines,  who 
had  a  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head,  and  greaves  of  brass  upon  his  legs, 
and  the  staft'  of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam.  But  the  contest 
is  not  between  us.  It  is  between  ti'utli  and  error  ;  and  jusr  so  certain  as 
the  spirit  of  Good  will  prevail  over  the  spirit  of  Evil,  just  so  certain  will 
Truth  ultimately  triumph.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  there  is  one  point  of 
view  in  which  Mr.  Webster  is  a  desirable  antagonist ;  for  the  thick  and 
far-beaming  points  of  light  which  he  has  left  ail  aiong  his  former  course 
of  life,  cannot  fail  to  expose,  to  all  eyes  but  his  own,  the  devious  path 
into  which  he  has  now  wandered." 

Un  the  17th  of  June,  just  seventy-five  years  after  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  twenty -five  after  his  masterly  speech  commemorative  thereof, 
Mr.  Webster  made  another  speech  in  the  Senate,  seeking  to  fortify  that 
of  the  7th  of  March.  This  speech  lie  sent  to  some  '•  gentlemen  on  the 
Kennebec  river,''  with  a  letter,  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  he  forgot  not 
only  all  courtesy  but  all  gentlemanly  propriety  towards  Mr.  Mann.  In- 
stead of  oflfering  a  word  of  argument  in  confutation  of  Mr.  Mann's  con- 
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elusive  reasonings,  he  treats  them  with  language  such  as  the  following : — 
"  One  hardly  knows  which  most  to  contemn,  the  nonsense  or  the  dis- 
honesty of  such  commentaries  on  another's  words.  I  know  no  passion 
more  appropriate  to  devils  than  the  passion  for  gross  misrepresentation 
and  slander." 

To  this  Mr.  Mann  replied  in  "  Notes,"  added  to  a  new  edition  of  his 
preceding  "  Letters,"  which  had  been  called  for,  and  now,  under  the  en- 
forced change  in  the  relation  of  the  parties,  he  commented  on  the  stric- 
tures of  his  opponent  with  just  and  appropriate  severity.  By  this  lime, 
many  of  the  leading  Whig  merchants  and  manufacturers  and  the  jour- 
nals of  the  Whig  party  in  the  Atlantic  cities  had  changed  their  ground 
on  the  slavery  question,  and  espoused  the  side  of  Mr.  Wtebstcr.  All  these 
now  assailed  Mr.  Mann  with  a  fury  and  a  bitterness  which,  hereafter,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  credit.  It  was  immediately  proclaimed  that  he  should 
not  be  returned  to  Congress  at  the  ensuing  fall  election.  At  a  packed 
convention  of  the  Wliigs  of  his  district,  he  tirst  failed  of  being  nominat- 
ed by  a  single  vote,  and  afterwards  another  was  declared  to  be  unani- 
mously nominated  in  his  place.  Every  eft'ort  was  now  made  by  pro- 
slavery  men  to  defeat  him.  Mr.  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  came 
to  Massachusetts,  where  he  sj^ent  five  or  six  weeks  ;  and  here  he  exerted 
all  his  influence  against  his  most  dangerous  political  antagonist. 

The  day  of  election  was  rapidly  drawing  nigh.  An  intense  interest 
was  felt  in  the  result,  not  only  in  Mr.  Mann's  district,  but  throughout 
Massachusetts,  and  even  beyond  its  borders.  It  was  instinctively  felt  that 
the  contest  would  have  an  important  bearing,  not  only  upon  the  State 
election,  but  upon  national  questions,  and  even  upon  that  state  of  public 
opinion  out  of  which  the  policy  of  the  nation  will  hereafter  flow. 

Considering  the  high  official  influence  that  was  thus  brought  to  "  in- 
terfere with  the  freedom  of  elections,"  the  amount  of  money  expended, 
and  the  grossness  of  the  misrepresentations  circulated,  in  order  to  defeat 
Mr.  Mann,  it  was  considered  proper,  whatever  the  law  of  custom  might 
be,  that  he  should  take  the  field  in  his  own  person,  and  vindicate  what 
was  at  once  his  own  cause  and  the  cause  of  libei'ty.  This  he  did  before 
a  series  of  mass  meetings,  held  at  various  localities  in  the  district. 

Tht'se  meetings  were  unlike  common  political  gatherings.  There  was 
no  parade,  and  no  noise.  The  empty  drum  was  not  the  herald  of  the 
empty  speech.  On  the  contrary,  a  soberness  amounting  almost  to  solem- 
nity every wliere  prevailed.  The  audiences  consisted  of  intelligent,  con- 
scientious men,  earnestly  seeking  for  truth.  The  speaker,  disdaining  all 
clap-trap  and  all  appeal  to  passion,  addressed  their  reason  and  their  moral 
sense ;  but  addressed  them  in  such  earnest  and  solemn  strains  of  argu- 
ment and  of  expostubtion,  as  kindled  the  intensest  feeling.  The  meet- 
ings seemed  like  those  oi'  the  old  Puritans,  addressed  by  one  of  the  stern 
pilgrims,  to  whose  soul,  glowing  with  religious  enthusiasm,  the  obligations 
and  the  solemnities  of  both  worlds  were  alike  present.  A  Sabbath  of 
rest  came  between  the  last  meeting  and  the  day  of  election  ;  and  then 
the  people  went  to  the  polls  as  Cromwell's  soldiers  went  to  battle,  and 
gave  their  verdict  in  tavor  of  Mr.  Mann  bv  re-electing  him  to  Congress 
by  a  triumphant  majority  over  buth  the  opposing  parties.  Following  this 
result,  there  was  great  joy  and  gratulation  on  tlie  one  side ;  great  mortifi- 
cation and  chagrin  on  the  other.     It  was  well  said  that  Mr.  "Webster  was 
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tbe  only  man  who  could  break  down  the  Whig  party  in  Massachusetts — 
and  lie  did  it ;  and  that  Mr.  Mann  was  the  only  person  in  his  district, 
who,  against  the  inriuence  of  money,  of  party  machinery  and  party  press, 
and  moreover,  against  the  personal  and  political  efforts  of  Mr.  Webster 
himself,  could  have  upheld  the  banner  of  free  principles — and  lie  did  it. 
This  he  did,  however,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  at  great  personal  cost  to 
himself.  To  dare  to  enter  the  lists  against  a  man  having  such  an  armory 
of  individual  and  official  weapons  at  his  command,  and  backed  by  such 
a  host  of  office-holding  and  of  office-expecting  adherents,  would  be  cer- 
tain to  bring  down  a  storm  of  indignation  upon  him ;  but  to  do  it  suc- 
cessfully, and  to  worst  the  giant  in  the  conflict,  would  make  that  storm 
a  hurricane. 

The  controversy  between  the  parties,  in  which  these  two  gentlemen 
had  now  become  so  conspicuous,  still  continued,  and  the  views  and  prin- 
ciples they  respectively  espoused  made  up  a  great  part  of  all  the  political 
disquisitions  of  the  day.  On  the  28th  of  February,  1851,  Mr.  Mann  de- 
livered his  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  in  which  he  exposed  still  further  its  unconstitutional  and  cruel  cha- 
racter;  and  on  the  19th  of  May  following,  pending  the  canvass  for  a  re- 
presentative to  Congress  from  the  fourth  Congressional  district  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, he  delivered  a  speech  at  Lancaster,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  same  law,  and  to  an  examination 
of  the  opinion  then  recently  given  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Curtis,  of  Bos- 
ton, in  the  case  of  Thomas  Sims,  who  was  stripped  of  his  liberty  and 
doomed  to  life-long  bondage,  without  the  sentence  of  any  court  or  the 
verdict  of  any  jury.  Mr.  Mann  was  never  more  eloquent.  The  iniquity 
of  slavery,  the  unconstitutionality  and  atrocity  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
the  wickedness  of  its  authors  and  abettors,  were  set  forth  in  language 
surpassing  even  the  ordinary  eloquence  of  the  speaker.  He  who,  by  his 
great  powers,  had  done  more  than  all  other  men  to  bring  this  calamity 
upon  the  country,  could  not  escape  the  lightnings  of  the  indignant  phi- 
lanthropist. 

In  this  speech,  too,  Mr.  Mann  set  forth  a  doctrine  which  gave  occasion 
for  a  display  of  the  liercest  bitterness  of  his  opponents.  It  was  the  doc- 
trine that  the  j^ersonal  vices  of  public  men  have  no  title  or  pretence  to 
be  considered  as  belonging  io  private  character,  and  therefore  to  be  ex- 
empted from  public  animadversion.  He  said,  "  In  selecting  men  to  be 
our  political  leaders,  we  have  sometimes  committed  the  gravest  moral 
error.  We  have  assumed  the  falsity  of  a  distinction  between  a  -man's 
public  and  his  private  life.  We  have  supposed  that  the  same  individual 
might  be  a  bad  man  and  a  good  citizen ;  a  patriot  and  an  inebriate ;  a 
faithful  officer  and  a  debauchee  at  the  same  time ;  might  serve  his  coun- 
try during  office  hours,  and  the  powers  of  darkness  the  rest  of  the  twenty- 
four.  But  I  say,  as  of  old,  no  man  can  serve  God  and  mammon."  .  .  . 
"  When  public  men  openly  and  notoriously  practise  vice,  they  make  the 
vice  public  and  bring  it  wiihin  public  jurisdiction.  If  it  is  public  for 
example,  it  is  public  for  criticism  ;  and  under  such  circumstances,  the 
moral  and  religious  guides  of  the  community  are  as  solemnly  bound 
'truly  to  find  and  due  presentment  make'  of  these  offences,  as  the  grand 
jury  is  in  the  case  of  crimes  against  the  laws  of  the  land." 

Mr.  Mann   well   knew   that  the  personal  character  of  great  states- 
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men  is  among  the  public  forces  which  elevate  or  debauch  the  people ; 
for, 

"That  sin  doth  ten  times  aggravate  itself 
That  is  committed  in  a  lioly  place ; 
An  evil  deed  done  by  authority 
Is  sin  and  subornation." 

He  knew, 

"  That  poison  shows  worst  in  a  golden  cup, 
Dark  night  seems  darker  by  the  lightning's  flash, 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 
Of  every  glory  that  inclines  to  sin 
The  shame  in  trebled  by  the  opposite." 

Consider  the  question  as  a  theorem  in  morals;  abstract  it  from  all  sus- 
picion of  application  to  any  particular  man,  whom  wealth  or  power  may- 
surround  with  adherents,  and  how  demoralizing  and  flagitious  is  the  doc- 
trine that  would  make  the  ^whWc  particcps  criminis  in  the  profligacies  ot 
life,  by  rewarding  with  high  office  and  honors  the  man  in  whose  keep- 
ing, for  instance,  the  chastity  of  maidens  and  the  sobriety  of  youth  would 
no1;  be  safe !  Our  politicians  thrust  themselves  in  every  way  upon  public 
notice ;  they  bespeak  our  attention  to  their  aptitude  for  public  service; 
and  then  they  claim,  in  behalf  of  what  they  call  i\\Q\r  private  characters, 
an  immunity  from  animadversion.  Private,  forsooth  !  Have  they  not 
voluntarily  placed  themselves  in  the  public  eye  ?  Is  not  their  influence 
as  men  vastly  increased  by  the  addition  of  official  rank,  honor,  and  con- 
spicuousness?  If  their  talent  have  a  greater  field  for  display,  so  does 
their  vicious  example  become  more  potent  for  evil.  The  truth  is  too 
plain  to  be  contested  by  any  morally  sane  man,  that  the  public  and  the 
private  character  of  men  belong  together.  They  are  indissoluble  by  na- 
ture. Their  influences  on  others  are  inseparable.  They  universally  go 
together  in  history.  It  is  therefore  false  philosophy  and  false  morals  to 
attempt  to  separate  them  in  contemporary  treatment. 

Mr.  Mann's  doctrine  and  practice  on  this  subject  have  been  uniform 
and  consistent.  In  all  his  public  teachings,  he  has  always  preached  the 
sound  and  healthy  doctrine,  that  a  public  man  ought  not  to  have  any 
private  vices  ;  nay,  that  he  cannot  \m\eprivate  vices.  In  so  doing,  he  only 
preached  a  natural  law.  A  city  set  upon  a  hill  cannot  be  hid.  As  little 
can  immoralities  and  profligacies  be  hid,  when  those  who  are  guilty  of 
them  are  exalted  to  high  places.  The  exaltation  is  wrong,  and  in  the 
end  will  bring  its  retribution.  The  country  had  a  thousand  times  better 
forego  the  use  of  the  ability  with  which  vice  may  be  associated,  than  to 
accept  the  evil  influences  of  the  vice  for  the  benefit  of  the  ability.  ,0r,  as 
Mr.  Mann  has  expressed  it,  "  I  know  that  it  is  also  said  we  must  have 
great  talents  in  the  public  councils  at  whatever  price.  Well,  if  this  be  your 
philosophy,  don't  do  the  Avork  by  halves,  but  import  Lucifer  at  once  !" 

Surely,  surely,  in  an  age  like  this,  when  all  moral  and  Christian  men 
are  lamenting  that  there  should  be  such  lack  of  religion  and  of  principle 
in  the  public  functionaries  and  public  measures  of  the  country,  they 
should  hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  a  Cato,  even  with  all  his 
sternness. 

But  it  is  time,  after  a  few  brief  statements,  to  close  this  sketch.     Mr. 
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Maim  came  very  early  into  public  life ;  that  is,  the  ability  and  zeal  he 
displayed  made  him  early  conspicuous.  A  glance  at  what  we  have 
written  will  show  that  he  has  engaged  in  a  great  variety  of  enterprises, 
calling  for  varied  talents  and  acquirements.  Of  several  of  these  enter- 
prises he  was  the  originator ;  in  all  of  them,  a  leading  and  working 
spirit. 

Now  three  things  may  be  remarked  of  them  all.  First,  they  were  of 
a  character  to  commend  themselves  to  the  moral  sense  and  humanity  of 
the  people.  In  all  cases,  the  end  and  aim  were  noble.  All  had  in  view 
human  improvement.  None  of  them  were  such  as  would  be  attractive 
to  men  of  a  selfish  and  ambitious  character. 

Second,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  success  has  crowned  his  efforts. 
Where  is  the  enterprise  he  has  undertaken  which  has  failed  ?  This  is 
net  only  a  proof  of  liis  industry  and  ability,  but  of  sound  judgment  and 
sterling  sense.  It  is  an  answer  to  those  who,  untouched  by  the  enthu- 
siasm which  has  inspired  him  in  his  zealous  pursuit  of  high  objects,  and 
lacking  his  faith  in  the  progressive  capabilities  of  the  race,  have  pro- 
nounced him  an  enthusiast  and  a  dreamer. 

And  thirdly,  the  proof  is  abundant,  and  all  on  one  side,  that  the  spirit 
in  which  Mr.  Mann  has  pursued  those  high  objects  has  been  eminently 
unselfish  and  untainted  with  personal  ambition.  His  self-esteem  is  so 
sinall,  and  his  devotion  to  whatever  cause  he  has  in  hand  so  intense, 
that  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  he  should  have  disregarded  his  per- 
sonal interests.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Temperance  at  a  time  when 
its  advocates  needed  a  strength  of  character  acquired  in  some  other 
social  relation  to  bear  up  against  the  obloquy  and  opposition  it  incurred. 
Without  property,  and  burdened  by  debts  incurred  for  the  expenses  of 
his  collegiate  and  professional  education,  he  began  his  legal  life  by 
giving  gratuitous  advice  and  counsel  in  all  cases  where  the  interests  of 
schools  or  teachers  were  concerned.  Afterwards,  when  overtaken  by 
the  pecuniary  misfortune  that  so  often  befalls  a  surety,  and  not  only  all 
the  property  he  had  acquired  was  lost,  but  he  was  involved  to  a  large 
amount  beyond  his  means  to  pay.  he  adopted  a  system  of  the  most  rigid 
economy,  and  even  subjected  himself  to  great  personal  privations,  until 
every  claim  against  him  both  of  principal  and  interest  was  fully  paid. 
He  left  the  office  of  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and  a  pro-' 
fessional  income  then  amounting  to  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
what  may  be  considered  at  least  a  fair  chance  of  political  promotion,  for 
what  was  then  regarded  as  a  very  humble  office,  at  a  low  salary,  with- 
out perquisite  or  patronage,  and  necessarily  attended  with  considerable 
expense — as  administered  by  him,  now  known  to  have  cost  him  not  less 
than  a  third  of  his  annual  salary.  At  a  time  when  this  new  enterprise,  so 
fraught  with  benefits  for  all  coming  time,  encountered  a  crisis  of  peril, 
and  when  a  mei'e  worldly  sagacity  would  gladly  have  seized  upon  anv 
occasion  for  an  honorable  escape,  a  proposition  was  tendered  to  him  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  a  western  college,  with  a  salary  twice  the 
amount  of  that  he  was  receiving,  and  with  valuable  accompanying  per- 
quisites ;  he  promptly  rejected  the  ofter,  choosing  to  live  or  die  by  the 
cause  he  had  espoused.  In  1843  he  visited  Europe  to  examine  their 
systems  of  education  and  methods  of  instruction,  in  hopes  to  learn  and 
transfer  something  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  country ;  and  this  journey 
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he  made  at  his  own  expense.  In  1845,  the  Board  of  Education  request- 
ed him  by  a  formal  vote  to  prepare  a  vohime  of  his  "  Lectures  on  Edu- 
cation" for  the  poor,  to  be  incorporated  into  the  "  Common  School 
Library,"  which  was  then  publishing  under  its  sanction.  This  request 
he  promptly  executed,  and  in  his  letter  informing  the  Board  that  the 
work  had  been  done,  we  find  the  following  statement :  "  Having  prepared 
said  volume  at  the  request  of  the  Board,  it  is  not  consonant  with  my 
views  of  propriety  to  receive  for  mj'  own  personal  benefit  any  part  of  the 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  thereof,  for  the  purpose  above  specified." 
He  accordingly  devoted  all  the  copyright  money  received  from  that 
source  to  advance  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged;  so  jealously  did 
he  g-uard  the  possibility  of  making  use  even  of  his  own  earnings,  where 
they  had  so  mucli  as  the  savor  of  an  official  origin.  This  letter,  accom- 
panied by  a  vote  of  thanks,  the  Board  ordered  to  be  placed  upon  their 
official  files,  where  we  have  examined  thein,  and  where  the  original  now 
remains  as  a  monument  of  the  Secretary's  almost  fastidious  honor  in 
everything  relating  to  pecuniary  transactions. 

A  year  after  Mr.  Mann  had  been  elected  to  Congress,  and  while  he  was 
absent  at  Washington,  some  friends  of  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  who  Avere  not  before  particularly  acquainted 
with  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  which  he  had  made  ,for  it  (among  whom 
was  the  Hon.  Charles  W.  Upham,  of  Salem,  the  chairman  of  the  joint 
Committee  on  Education),  became  apprised  of  the  extraordinary  devotion 
of  his  means,  as  well  as  of  himself,  to  the  cause  that  had  been  intrusted 
to  him ;  and  through  their  agency  this  Committee  was  instructed  "  to 
ascertain  what  sums,  if  any,  were  paid  by  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  out  of  his  private  means,  for  the  erection  of  normal  school- 
houses,  and  for  other  purposes  of  a  public  nature,  with  power  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers." 

In  March  following,  the  Committee  made  their  report,  which  consisted 
mainly  of  statements  made  by  various  individuals,  of  such  facts  as  they 
personally  knew,  concerning  the  pecuniary  contributious  made  by  Mr. 
Mann,  out  of  his  own  private  means,  to  carry  forward  the  public  work 
with  which  he  had  been  charged.  From  this  report,  and  the  statements 
it  contains,  we  shall  quote  largely.  Biographies  are  rarely  swelled  by 
any  great  accumulation  of  similar  details. 

The  Committee  first  introduce  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mann  himself,  dated 
Washington,  February  9,  1849,  from  which  we  make  the  folloAving  ex- 
tracts : — 

"  The  order  empowers  the  Committee  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 
You  are  pleased  to  put  your  requisition  upon  me  in  the  imperative  mood; 
though  doubtless  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  overcoming  a  repugnance 
I  might  be  supposed  to  feel,  against'  speaking  upon  the  subject 

"  You  must  permit  me  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that,  until  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  1  was  entirely  ignorant  that  any  such  movement  had  been 
made,  or  was  contemplated,  by  any  one.  I  could  never  have  brought 
myself  to  ask,  nor  even  to  ask  a  friend  to  ask,  for  any  remuneration  for 
the  sacrifices  made,  or  the  expenses  incuri-ed,  in  promoting  the  objects  of 
my  office.  However  much  it  may  prejudice  the  end  you  have  in  view, 
I  must,  nevertheless,  say,  that  those  sacrifices  and  expenses  wei'e  incurred 
without  any  expectation  of  reimbursement.     When  I  left  a  lucrative  pro- 
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fessioii  for  the  Secretaryship,  I  cheerfully  surrendered  all  hopes  of  wealtli 
or  promotion.  And,  from  the  day  when  I  accepted  that  office,  I  held 
myself  personally  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise ;  and 
though  it  might  cost  me  my  means,  my  health,  my  life,  or  a  hundred 
lives,  if  I  had  them,  I  held  the  triumph  of  the  cause  to  be  paramount  to 
them  all. 

"On  entering  upon  the  office,  it  is  well  known  that  numerous,  and  in 
some  cases  heavy  expenses  were  connected  with  it,  such  as  never  had 
been  contemplated,  either  bv  the  framers  of  the  law,  or  by  myself.  Not 
a  cent  has  ever  been  allowed  me  for  clerk-hire  or  office-rent.  At  first, 
no  provision  ^^•a'^  made  for  postages  or  stationery.  Since  provision  was 
made  for  these  latter  items,  I  have  never  charged  half  their  cost,  lest  the 
expenses  of  the  office  might  excite  opposition  against  it.  Whatever 
books  I  needed,  either  in  our  own  or  other  languages,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  purchase  and  pay  for  mj^self.  For  other  expenses  incurred  in  travel- 
ling over  the  State,  for  the  tirst  five  years, — occupving  about  four  months 
each  year, — no  allowance  has  ever  beon  made  me. 

"What  I  have  paid  for  clerk-hire  must,  of  course,  be  known  to  those 
who  have  received  it ;  and  what  I  have  spent  for  educational  works  and 
documents,  to  be  distributed  over  the  State,  must  b:,'  known  to  those  who 
have  furnished,  and  who  have  received  them.  If  there  have  been  still 
other  expenses,  perhaps  they  had  better  come  under  the  rule  of  not 
letting  the  left  hand  know  what  the  right  hand  doeth 

"  In  what  I  have  already  said,  although  said  at  your  request,  I  may  be 
thought  by  some  to  be  treading  on  delicate  ground.  This  movement 
did  not  originate  with  me.  I  cannot  present  myself  in  the  form  of  a 
petitioner,  asking  for  a  return  of  what  was  voluntarily  given.  I  must 
take  care  of  my  honor.  The  State  is  the  proper  judge  of  its  own.  If 
the  State  chooses  to  consider  any  part  of  the  sums  I  have  paid  as  paid 
on  its  account, — as  paid  for  property  of  which  it  now  has  the  benefit,  or 
now  enjoys  the  actual  use  and  possession, — it  will  be  gratefully  received, 
both  as  a  token  of  its  approbation,  and  as  the  refunding  of  moneys  I 
must  otherwise  lose.  But  let  what  will  come,  no  poverty,  and  no  esti- 
mate of  my  services,  however  low,  can  ever  make  me  repine  that  I  have 
sought,  with  all  the  means  and  the  talents  at  my  command,  to  lay 
broader  and  deeper  the  foundations  of  the  prosperity  of  our  Common- 
wealth, and  to  elevate  its  social  and  moral  character  among  its  confede- 
rate States,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

"  With  the  most  respectful  regards  for  yourself,  and  your  colleagues  on 
the  committee,  and  with  an  earnest  request  that,  in  whatever  you  may 
deem  it  right  to  do  in  relation  to  this  movement,  you  will  take  care  of 
my  honor,  whatever  may  become  of  my  purse, 

"  I  remain,  &c.,  &c." 

The  Hon.  A.  Hale,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  in  whose  place  of  re- 
sidence— Bridgewater — one  of  the  normal  school-houses  had  been  erect- 
ed, made,  among  other  things,  the  following  statement : — 

"  The  Board  then  advertised  for  proposals  for  the  erection  of  the  [Nor- 
mal School]  buildings,  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications  which 
had  been  furnished  by  the  Board. 

"  The  proposals  being  very  much  above  the  amount  at  the  disposal  of 
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the  Board  for  that  object,  alterations  were  made  in  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications, reducing  the  expense  of  the  buildings  very  considerably ;  but 
Still  the  Board  could  not  find  any  person  to  erect  the  buildings  for  the 
sum  in  their  hands — and  it  seemed  that  the  enterprise  must  be  aban- 
doned. Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Mann  came  forward,  and  gave  his 
private  obligation  to  pay  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  over  and 
above  the  amount  at  the  dis})Osal  of  the  Board.  With  this  indemnity, 
the  Board  caused  the  buildings  to  be  erected,  and,  on  a  settlement  of  the 
bills,  it  was  found  that  the  excess  amounted  to  about  $740,  of  which 
an  individual  of  the  town  of  Bridgewater  paid  $100,  and  Mr.  Maun  the 
residue." 

The  following  facts  were  detailed  by  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  jr.,  then 
Mayor  of  Boston  : — 

"I  cannot  withhold  my  testimony  as  to  the  disinterested  liberality 
with  which  Mr.  Mann  has  endeavored  to  forward  the  great  cause  of  pub- 
lic education. 

"I  shall  confine  myself  to  pecuniary  sacrifices  on  advances  made  by 
liim,  of  a  comparatively  large  amount. 

"■  Five  or  six  years  ago,  Mr.  Mann  applied  to  me  for  a  loan  on  his  law 
library,  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
the  lodging-house  of  the  Normal  School  at  Lexington.  Knowing  his  cir- 
cumstances, I  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  giving  so  much  to  the 
public,  and  refused,  on  that  ground,  to  lend  him  the  money ;  the  result 
was,  he  sold  his  library,  and  furnished  the  house,  losing,  I  have  no  doubt, 
in  the  result,  the  whole  amount. 

"  Shortly  after  this,  the  land  and  school-house  at  West  Newton  were 
given  to  the  public,'"  with  the  undei-standing  that  the  citizens  of  that 
place,  and  the  friends  of  education,  would  fit  up  the  building  in  the  most 
approved  style. 

"  Some  months  after  the  building  was  completed,  I  learned,  accident- 
ally, that  the  necessary  funds  had  not  been  raised,  and  that  Mr.  Mann 
and  Mr.  Pierce  had  expended  and  paid  a  large  amount  of  their  own 
money  [$1,300]  for  the  repairs.  A  meeting  of  friends  of  the  cause  was 
immediately  called  at  my  house,  without  the  knowledge  of  either  of  the 
gentlemen,  to  provide  means  for  its  payment 

"  Maisachusetts  owes  the  existence  of  two  of  her  normal  school  build- 
ings to  the  advances  made  by  two  gentlemen  to  complete  the  first. 

"  After  the  erection  of  the  schools  at  Westfield  and  Bridgewater,  Mr. 
Mann  applied  to  me  for  a  loan  of  $2,000.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  the 
appropriations  for  these  buildings  fell  short  of  the  contract  prices,  and, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  them,  Mr.  Mann  had  made  liimself 
personally  liable  for  the  difterence.  He  insisted  on  borrowing  the  money, 
and  giving  security  for  it,  and  foibade  my  applying  to  any  individuals, 
or  to  the  State,  on  the  subject.  As  it  was  a  business  transaction,  I  have 
never  mentioned  it,  and  should  not  have  done  it  now,  except  at  the  order 
of  the  State.  He  gave  as  security  almost,  I  believe,  all  his  personal 
property — and  still  owes  the  debt." 

Mr.  Geoi'ge  B.  Emerson  enumerated  various  items,  varying  from  $40 

*  Tills  donation  was  made  by  Mr.  Quincy  himself,  though  from  his  letter  one 
would  never  surmise  it. 
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to  $640  at  a  time,  of  whose  payment  by  Mr.  Mann  from  time  to  time,  for 
the  promotion  of  the  cause,  he  happened  to  be  personally  cognisant,  and 
then  adds : — 

"The  expenses  of  printing  the  papers  he  has  written,  in  defence  of  the 
cause  of  the  Massachusetts  lioard  of  Education,  fell  principally  u})on  him, 
and  must  have  amounted  to  a  very  large  sum 

"It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  giving,  as  he  did,  his  life  to  this 
work,  and  having  made  a  very  great  personal  sacrifice,  in  a  pecuniary 
point,  bv  accepting  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education,  he 
was  less  bound  than  any  other  individual  to  contribute  towards  these 
objects  from  his  private  purse.  But  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  at  his 
own  expense,  Avhat  he  saw  was  necessary  for  the  cause,  whenever  no  one 
else  came  forward  to  do  it." 

Messrs.  Dutton  &  Wentworth,  "Printers  to  the  State,"  volunteered 
to  send  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  the  following  letter  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — Learning  that  a  movement  is  about  to  be  made  in  the 
Legislature,  to  make  some  remuneration  to  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  late 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  personal  and  other  expenses, 
incurred  during  his  term  of  office,  we  beg  leave  to  volunteer  in  his 
behalf.  During  the  twelve  years  of  his  term  of  office,  all  the  Reports  of 
the  Board  and  its  Secretary  have  been  printed  bv  us.  Li  regard  to  the 
printing  he  has  ordered,  he  has  always  had  it  done  in  the  most  econo- 
mical manner,  and  we  wish  to  bear  our  testimony  to  the  fact.  Whenever 
he  has  wanted,  for  distribution,  extra  copies  of  his  Reports,  he  has  ordered 
them  printed  on  his  private  account,  and  paid  for  them  himself;  we  are 
unable  to  state  the  exact  amount  he  has  paid  us  for  these  documents,  but 
should  say  it  must  have  been  ^15  or  8100.  The  documents  he  has  pur- 
chased of  us  were  his  own  Mcports,  school  abstracts,  lectures,  <fec.  (fcc, 
besides  circulars  he  has  issued  for  teachers'  meetings,  where  addresses 
were  to  be  delivered  by  himself  and  others.  The  amount  stated  above, 
we  are  aware,  is  not  large,  but  the  spirit  of  the  transaction  is  more  than 
the  amount.  He  never  would  take  a  sheet,  or  a  copy,  belonging  to  the 
State,  at  any  time.  If  he  wanted  copies  for  distribution,  he  has  ordered 
them,  and  paid  for  them  out  of  his  own  purse.  In  the  matter  of  postages, 
he  has  also  not  been  less  scrupulous  and  conscientious,  having  always 
paid  the  expresses  for  letters  and  proof  sheets,  to  and  from  himself,  v.-hen 
ho  was  in  the  country  while  his  Reports  were  printing.  In  everything 
in  relation  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  has  always  been  very  exact ; 
.scrupulous  and  uniform  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  so  far  as  the  matter 
of  printing  is  concerned.  We  believe  the  State  owes  Mr.  Mann  a  great 
debt,  and  if  the  simple  facts  here  stated  will  help  his  cause,  we  feel  wc 
are  only  doing  an  act  of  justice  to  him  as  an  officer  of  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity. With  sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem, 

"Your  obedient  servants, 

"  Dutton  &  Wentworth, 
"  State  Printers."" 

On  this  letter  the  Report  remarks  : — 

"  The  letter  from  Messrs.  Dutton  &  Wentworth  is  quite  remarkable,  as 
proving  the  scrupulous  sense  of  justice  and  honor  that  has  marked  Mr, 
Mann's  discharge  of  his  late  office.  To  use  an  expression  which  bears 
the  stamp  of  his  own  peculiar  richness  of  illustration,  he  has  been  careful 
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'to  shake  the  gold  dust  from  liis  garments,  whenever  he  has  had  occasion 
to  go  into  the  public  mint.'  "* 

Wm.  B.  Fowle,  Esq.,  bookseller  and  publisher  of  the  Common  School 
Journal,  during  the  last  six  years  of  the  time  that  Mr.  Mann  was  its 
editor,  being  called  upon  for  information  by  the  Committee,  attested  as 
follows : — 

"  It  always  appeared  to  me,  that  Mr.  Mann  had  set  his  heart  upon  the 
great  work  of  resuscitating  the  school  system,  at  any  sacrifice  to  himself, 
of  ease  or  property.  I  never  knew  what  resources  he  had,  but  I  often 
wondered  at  the  liberality,  or  what  to  me  seemed  the  prodigality,  of  his 
donations ;  and  yet  the  expenditure  of  his  money  must  have  been  to  him 
a  trifle,  compared  with  the  outlay  of  strength  which  I  often  witnessed.  I 
often  warned  him  of  his  danger,  when  I  saw  him  suflering  from  an  over- 
worked brain,  but  he  never  desisted,  though  he  admitted  the  danger,  for 
the  work  was  to  be  done,  and,  if  neglected,  though  beyond  human 
strength,  the  community,  not  knowing  this,  would  consider  him  unfaith- 
ful. This  was  his  greatest  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  education,  but,  as  no 
pecuniary  estimate  can  be  set  upon  this,  perhaps  I  should  not  have 
alluded  to  it.  I  have  known  him  for  weeks  to  be  unable  to  sleep.  When 
Mr.  M.  entered  upon  his  duties,  it  was  evident  that  his  efforts  would  be 
very  restricted,  if  he  did  not  contrive  to  scatter  the  information  he  collect- 
ed. Indeed,  the  law  required  that  he  should  both  collect  and  distribute, 
but  the  State  made  no  provision  for  the  distribution  !  As  the  jnost 
popular  and  economical  method  of  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  Mr.  M.  commenced  the  Common  School  Journal.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year,  v.hen  I  became  the  publisher,  the  receipts  had  fallen 
short  of  the  exj)enditures.  Since  that  time,  viz.,  for  six  years,  the  loss  has 
not  fallen  upon  Mr.  M.,  but  he  has  continued  to  edit  the  Journal,  because 
he  considered  it  essential  to  the  success  of  the  great  cause. 

"The  vols,  contain  many  valuable  documents,  which  it  Avas  important 
to  scatter  widely  over  the  State.  It  was  Mr.  M.'s  custom  to  print  extra 
numbers  of  these,  and  distribute  them  gratuitously  to  the  schools.  I 
recollect  three  or  four  cases,  in  which  he  sent  a  copy  to  every  district,  of 
which  there  must  have  been  three  or  four  thousand 

"Probablv  each  of  these  donations  cost  him  seventy-five  dollars. 
Many  single  volumes  of  the  Journal,  and  sometimes  whole  sets,  were 
given  away  for  the  general  good,  but  of  this  I  have  no  record,  though  I 
know  the  volumes  amounted  to  hundreds. 

"The  compilation  of  the  volume  of  Abstracts  was  a  heavy  task,  but, 
besides  making  this,  he  actually  paid  for  the  making  of  the  index,  which, 
I  know  (for  I  made  one  of  them),  is  no  slight  affair 

"  Two  other  items  have  occutred  to  me,  and  they  should  be  mentioned 


*  While  Mr.  Mann  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
(as  hereafter  nientio!ied),  lie  was  informed  that  an  emissary  of  one  of  the  political 
parties  opposed  to  him  had  been  at  the  State-house  for  three  da3-s,  overhauling 
the  accounts  and  official  records  made  by  him  while  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  hopes  to  find  or  create  some  pretext  for  impeaching  his  conduct. 
"Let  him  get  a  microscope,"  said  Mr  Mann,  "and  blind  himself  with  looking. 
He  will  not  only  find  no  stain  in  my  official  conduct,  but  I  hope. the  examination 
of  it  will  make  him  an  honester  man." 
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as  helping  to  illustrate  the  perfect  forgetfuluess  of  self,  whicli  marked  the 
official  course  of  Mr.  Mann. 

"  Three  or  four  years  ago,  when  outline  maps  began  to  be  used 
in  schools,  it  became  proper  that  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  Schools 
should  be  taught  how  to  use  them.  As  the  Board  of  Education  had 
no  funds,  Mr.  Mann  paid  for  three  sets,  one  for  each  school.  The  price 
is  $25  a  set. 

"  Before  Mr.  M.  went  to  Europe,  I  had  frequent  conversations  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  European  schools,  and  he  regretted  that  he  had 
not  that  personal  knowledge  which  could  enable  him  to  compare  them 
with  our  own,  and  to  propose  such  improrements  as  would  really 
advance  our  own.  I  think  this  was  his  only  motive  in  going,  for  he 
visited  nothing  but  schools,  and  returned  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
expenses  of  his  visit  must  have  exceeded  his  salary  1000  or  1500  dol- 
lars, and,  on  his  return,  I  proposed  to  him  to  put  his  notes  into  the  form 
of  a  book,  and  let  me  publish  them,  assuring  him  that  the  copyright 
would  produce  more  than  he  had  expended  beyond  his  salary.  His 
reply  was,  that  he  was  a  public  officer,  and  went  for  the  public,  and  the 
public  were  entitled  to  the  information,  free  of  any  such  tax.  His 
remarks,  therefore,  were  thrown  into  his  Seventh  Annual  Report,  and 
given  to  the  State." 

After  paying  a  merited  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight 
for  his  well  known  liberality  in  the  same  cause,  the  Committee  close 
their  report  with  the  following  paragraph,  and  with  a  resolve  for  paying 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  "the  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars,  in  favor  of  Horace  Mann,  late  Secretary  pf  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation " : — 

"The  Committee  do  not  propose,  as  they  feel  confident  that  it  would 
not  be  airreeable  to  Mr.  Mann,  to  make  out  an  exact  account  of  what  the 
State  may  owe  him,  in  dollars  and  cents.  He  does  not  desire,  and  would 
not  be  willing,  to  be  fidly  reimbursed,  but,  before  all  money  that  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  contains,  he  prefers  to  cherish  the  happy 
and  noble  thought  that  he  has  labored  and  suffered  in  her  behalf.  He 
asks  for  nothing,  and  has  had  no  voluntary  agency  in  this  movement. 
Nothing  Avould  be  more  repugnant  to  his  well-known  sensibilities  than  to 
have  a  claim  urged  upon  the  State  for  an  exact  settlement  of  his  accounts 
with  it,  upon  mere  business  principles.  AVhat  he  has  done  he  meant,  at 
the  time,  for  a  gift,  and  the  Committee  do  not  propose  to  deprive  him  of 
the  title  of  a  benefactor.  They  do  not  propose  to  pay  him  off\  but,  under 
the  circumstances,  thev  are  of  opinion  that  the  passage  of  the  following 
resolve,  although  not  amounting  by  half  to  what  upon  a  strict  computa- 
tion is  equitably  due  to  him,  would  be  more  agreeable  to  his  feelings 
than  a  more  precise  remuneration." 

From  authentic  information  we  are  able  to  say  that  this  sum  was  but 
a  very  small  ])art  of  what  had  been  paid  by  Mr.  Mann  from  his  own 
pocket,  in  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  education,  while  he  was  Secretary 
of  the  Board  ;  but,  inadequate  as  a  remuneration  though  it  Avas,  it  was  in 
the  highest  degree  honorable  both  to  giver  and  receiver.  Before  any  one 
complains  of  Massachusetts  for  not  doing  more,  let  him  point  to  a  single 
State  in  our  Union,  or  to  a  single  government  in  the  world,  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  and  for  such  a  class  of  services^  would  have  done  as 
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much.     We  believe  the  resolve  v^'as  passed,  in  both  Houses,  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 

The  same  spirit  has  signalized  the  course  of  Mr.  Mann  in  whatever 
other  cause  he  has  been  engaged.  In  1848,  the  first  year  of  his  being 
in  Congress,  with  his  new  legislative  duties  on  his  hand,  and  still  dis- 
charging those  of  Secretary  of  the  Board,  when  the  excited  people  of 
Washington  threatened  to  mob  Mr.  Giddings  merely  for  appearing  as  counsel 
for  Drayton  and  Sayre  (the  prisoners  charged  with  stealing  and  abduct- 
ing seventy-six  slaves,  in  the  schooner  "  Pearl "),  Mr.  Mann  volunteered 
to  become  their  counsel,  battled  their  case  in  the  court  below  for  twenty- 
one  successive  days,  appealed  from  the  verdicts  rendered  by  the  jury  un- 
der the  false  rulings  of  Judge  Crawford,  got  all  those  verdicts  set  aside  in 
the  District  Court,  and  then  again,  after  the  cases  were  remanded  for  a 
new  trial,  contested  them  for  ten  days  more,  and  finally  saved  the  prison- 
ers from  all  but  a  pecuniary  penalty  ;  and  for  all  these  services,  he  never 
asked  nor  received  a  cent  of  compensation. 

The  principal  of  Mr.  Mann's  published  works  are  the  ten  volumes  (oc- 
tavo) of  his  Common  School  Journal ;  a  compilation  called  Abstracts  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  Returns  and  Reports  (in  which  the  amount  of 
printed  matter  far  exceeds  that  of  all  the  volumes  of  Sparks's  "  Life  of 
Washington  ") ;  his  twelve  Annual  Reports  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  ;  his  volume  of  "  Lectures  on  Education  ;"  his  "  Speeches  and 
Letters  on  the  subject  of  Slavery  ;"  his  controversial  writings,  which  are 
voluminous ;  his  "  Thoughts  for  Young  Men,"  a  lecture  of  which  some 
twenty  thousand  copies  have  been  sold  ;  two  lectures  on  temperance,  one 
addressed  to  the  "poor  and  ignorant,"  the  other  to  the  "rich  and  edu- 
cated ;"  two  lectures  on  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  Woman ;  Fourth  of 
July  orations,  &c.,  &c.  Of  his  last  speech  in  Congi-ess,  delivered  August 
l7th,  1852,  more  than  a  dozen  editions  have  been  printed  in  different 
States,  and  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  copies  sold. 

A  few  veai's  aG:o,  the  deo-ree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  Mr. 
Mann  by  Harvard  College.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  &c.,  &c. 

On  the  loth  of  September,  1852,  Mr.  Mann  was  nominated  for  the 
oflace  of  Governor  by  a  Convention  of  the  Free  Democracy  of  Massachu- 
setts, held  at  Lowell ;  and  on  the  same  day  he  was  chosen  President  of 
Antioch  College,  a  new  institution  situated  at  Yellow  Springs,  Greene  co., 
Ohio.  The  trustees  had  voted  tliat  the  college  be  o])ened  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  October,  1853.  Thus  from  the  day  Mr.  Mann  entered 
public  life,  he  has  always  been  elected  or  appointed  to  a  new  office  before 
the  time  of  his  previous  election  or  appointment  had  expired. 

The  political  organization  with  which  Mr.  Mann's  sentiments  and  con- 
victions in  behalf  of  human  freedom  had  led  him  to  act,  was  numerically 
the  smallest  of  the  three  political  parties  in  Massachusetts.  Of  course, 
be  was  not  elected,  but  his  vote  ran  thirty  per  cent,  ahead  of  that  thrown 
by  the  party. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  college  over  which  Mr.  Mann  is  called  to  pre-  ■ 
side  are  those  for  which,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he  has  shown 
the  strongest  affinity.     It  is  founded  on  a  most  liberal  basis  as  to  deno- 
minational tenets.     Those  under  whose  auspices  it  has  been  started  take 
the  Bible  for  their  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  rejecting  all  man-made 
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creeds ;  they  hold  that  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  and  therefore  that 
Christian  character  and  a  Christian  life  are  the  true  tests  of  Cliristian  fel- 
lowship. 

The  institution  is  also  founded  to  secure  the  realization  of  one  of  Mr. 
Mann's  most  cherished  objects  during  his  whole  educational  career — 
namely,  to  give  to  the  female  sex  equal  opportunities  of  education  (we 
do  not  say  equal  education,  or,  in  all  respects,  the  same,  but  equal  o-ppor- 
tunities  of  education)  with  those  which  are  aftbrded  to  males. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Mann  restored  to  the  sphere  of  education;,  I 
effort,  and  rejoice  that  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  put  in  practice  his 
favorite  ideas  on  this  grandest  of  subjects.  It  will  be  grateful  for  all  who 
honor  him  to  think  of  him  again  as  a  laborer  in  the  glorious  fields  of 
learning,  surrounded  by  the  young  and  emulous  whose  aspirations  he 
knows  so  well  how  to  guide  to  noble  ends.  He  is  still  in  the  vigor  of 
mature  age;  and  though  he  has  labored  as  few  men  can  labor  and  live, 
yet  he  has  been  so  twuiperate,  and  so  regular  in  those  habits  on  which 
strength  and  life  depend,  that  his  ordinary  health  promises  to  hold  out 
for  many  years.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that,  so  long  as  life  is  in 
him.  so  long  will  he  strike  for  the  ricrht  and  at  the  wrontj. 


RICHARD    DE    FOREST, 

OF    ROCHESTER,    NEW    YORK. 

The  Rev.  Richard  De  Forest,  as  his  name  implies,  is  of  French  descent. 
We  find  that  his  earliest  ancestor  in  this  country  migrated  from  France 
to  escape  persecution  for  his  religious  principles.  His  name  was  Isaac 
De  Forest,  and  he  was  a  member  of  that  persecuted  sect,  the  Huguenots, 
whose  sufterings  will  always  excite  the  sympathy  of  enlightened  minds, 
and  whose  constancy  under  affliction  entitles  them  to  the  highest  rank  in 
the  "  noble  army  of  martyrs." 

This  gentleman,  flying  from  the  tyranny  that*  condemned  all  those  who 
held  his  opinions  to  an  ignominious  death,  sought  refuge  and  an  asylum 
on  these  western  shores,  and  landed  on  the  spot  thoi  called  New  Am- 
sterdam, where  now  stands  the  great  commercial  meti'opolis  of  New 
York.  He  was  a  man  of  influence  and  wealth,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
first  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Collegiate  Churches  of  New  Yoi'k,  who 
received  the  original  deed  of  real  estate  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
about  the  year  1G38. 

The  paternal  progenitor  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Abraham  De 
Forest,  was  a  native  of  Somerville,  Somerset  county,  New  Jersey.  He 
had  been  taught  the  honorable  trade  of  a  carpentei-,  and  pursued  in  his 
youth  the  calling  hallowed  as  that  which  the  Son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  is 
said  by  the  Evangelists  to  have  used  for  the  support  of  his  parents  before 
he  commenced  his  divine  mission  of  Saviour  of  the  world.     His  mother, 
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a  Miss  Catharine  Fulkerson,  also  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  was  born  and 
reared  upon  the  heautifiil  banks  of  the  Raritau,  on  a  farm  about  four 
miles  fioni  the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  wliich  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Fulkersons  and  occupied  b}"  tliat  family  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
After  their  union  his  parents  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
they  were  blessed  with  two  children,  an  only  son  and  a  daughter. 
Richard,  the  son,  was  born  on  the  24th  of  May,  1802,  and  is  consequently 
at  the  time  of  writing  this  memoir  in  his  fifty-iirst  year. 

When  he  was  about  seven  yeai'S  old,  his  parents  removed  with  him  to 
Scoharie  county,  in  the  jState  of  New  York ;  from  whence,  after  a 
residence  of  two  years,  they  changed  their  home  to  the  town  of  Ovid,  in 
Seneca  county,  where  they  remained  until  he  had  attained  his  fourteenth 
year,  when  they  removed  to  Chili,  Alonroe  county,  a  town  about  ten  miles 
from  the  city  of  Kochestei'. 

At  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  injunc- 
tion, "Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,''  and  feeling  the 
necessity  of  looking  beyond  this  world  and  its  vanities  for  solace  when 
"  the  days  should  come  when  he  could  have  no  pleasure  in  them,"  he 
made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  and  united  himself  with  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  Chili.  At  this  time  the  greatest  desire  of  his  soul 
was  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  he  became  very 
solicitous  tu  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry  by  the  study  of  theology  ; 
but  his  means  not  permitting  him  to  enter  college  for  that  purpose,  and 
no  way  appearing  to  obtain  the  necessary  qualification  for  that  important 
office,  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  give  up  his  cherished  hope,  and  to 
turn  his  attention  to  some  pursuit  by  which  to  support  his  family,  for  he 
had  united  himself  in  mariiage  with  Miss  Charlotte  McKee,  daughter  of 
Francis  McKee,  of  Adams,  Jellerson  county,  N.  Y.     But 

"There's  a  divinity  wliicli  shapes  our  ends," 

and  in  his  case  the  operation  of  this  providence  became  plainly  visible. 
In  the  year  1828,  his  attention  was  again  directed  to  the  call,  and  his 
mind  strongly  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach 
the  "everlasting  gospel."  Reflecting  deeply  upon  this  serious  matter,  he 
was  induced  to  apply  for  advice  to  Josiah  Bissell,  Esq.,  an  active  and 
energetic  Christian  citizen  of  Rochester,  and  the  Rev.  Joel  Parker,  now  of 
New  York  city.  These  gentlemen  both  agreed  in  urging  him  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  obey  what  appeared  to  them  an 
evident  vocation.  In  accordance  with  their  advice,  he  relinquished  his 
worldly  pursuits,  and  commenced  a  preparation  for  the  ministerial  office 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Rev.  Joel  Parker.  Up  to  this  time  his 
attainments  in  knowledge  had  not  been  very  great,  but  having  had  the 
benefit  of  an  excellent  common  school  education,  he  possessed  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build. 

After  continuing  his  studies  with  the  Re\-.  Mr.  Parker  until  he  had 
made  considerable  advances  towards  his  contemplated  profession,  he 
entered  a  classical  school  in  Rochester,  of  which  the  present  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Burlington  College,  Vernjont,  Farrand  N.  Benedict,  was 
the  principal.  He  remained  under  the  instruction  of  this  amiable  man 
and  successful  teacher  for   two  years,  and  to  the  aid  extended  by  him, 
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and  the  deep  and  friendly  interest  exhibited  he  attributes  the  proficiency 
attained  during  that  period,  whilst  his  remembrance  of  the  kindness  and 
patience  displayed  in  unfolding  to  his  mind  the  hidden  lore  of  the 
ancients  still  elicits  from  him  the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude.  He 
then  entered  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  of  which  at  that  time 
the  Rev.  James  Richards  was  President.  During:  the  time  he  was  occu- 
pied  in  these  preparatory  studies  his  family  consisted  of  his  wife,  and 
Jane  M.,  an  only  daughter. 

He  received  a  license  to  preach  the  gospel  from  the  Black  River  Asso- 
ciation, in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1832,  and 
immediately  entered  upon  his  duties,  preaching  his  first  sermon  on  the 
following  Sabbath  in  Adamsville,  Jefferson  county.  Returning  to  the 
seminary  at  Auburn,  he  remained  there  until  April  following,  when  he 
was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry  by  the  above  named 
Association  on  the  5th  of  April  of  the  same  year.  He  then  entered  fully 
upon  his  ministerial  labors  in  western  New  York  as  pastor  of  different 
churches  in  that  section  until  the  year  1840,  when  he  was  led  by  the 
providence  of  God  to  commence  laboring  as  an  evangelist.  In  thus 
approaching  the  position  of  the  earlier  apostles  he  followed  their  example, 
and  wherever  two  or  three  could  be  collected  together  he  extended  to 
them  the  free  gifts  of  the  gospel.  In  this  capacity  he  labored  for  seven 
years,  and  his  efforts  were  blessed  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church  in 
the  hopeful  conversion  of  many  in  every  regular  series  of  meetings  at 
which  he  officiated  during  this  period.  Four  of  the  seven  years  occupied 
by  his  evangelical  labors  were  spent  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Wisconsin.  In  the  course  of  his  apostolic  dispensation  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  travel  extensively. 

"The  world  was  all  before  him,  and  Providence  his  guide."  And  in 
fulfilling  the  divine  behest  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  he 
visited  the  British  possessions  in  Canada,  and  besides  the  States  above 
mentioned,  proclaimed  the  solemn  and  cheering  truths  of  Christianity 
throughout  Vermont,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  ^lichigan,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, and  Iowa.  In  Indiana  lie  organized  two  churches.  During  his 
ministry  he  has  preached  nearly  four  thousand  sermons,  and  in  the  course 
of  one  year  he  delivered  four  hundred  and  twenty-six,  averaging  over  one 
sermon  for  each  day. 

On  his  return  from  the  field  of  his  labors  in  the  Western  States,  he 
purchased  a  lot  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  erected  thereon  a  building 
containing  one  room  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  on  the  Sabbath.  It  was 
in  a  part  of  the  city  inhabited  by  the  poor  and  destitute,  to  whom  the 
Word  had  seldom  been  preached,  and  for  whom  a  place  of  worship  was 
much  required.  This  was  done  before  he  had  preached  a  single  sermon 
in  the  neighborhood.  When  the  edifice  was  completed,  and  the  room 
prepared,  he  went  through  that  section  of  the  city,  from  door  to  door, 
visiting  every  cabin  and  hovel,  to  inform  the  inhabitants  that  there  would 
be  a  school  commenced  on  the  following  Sabbath,  in  the  forenoon,  and 
preaching  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The  Sabbath-school  opened 
with  forty  scholars,  and  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  the  people  crowded 
the  room.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  in  this  room  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1847,  and  continued  to  preach  on  every  succeeding  Sabbath 
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until  the  latter  part  of  February  following,  when  indications  of  a  revival 
becoming  apparent,  and  upon  one  Sabbath  in  particular  perceiving  that 
his  words  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  liearers,  he  gave  notice 
that  he  would  preach  every  evening  in  that  week ;  accordingly  he  com- 
menced these  evening  exercises,  and  continued  them  regularly  for  four 
successive  weeks.  Aid  was  given  him  from  above,  and  the  Head  of  the 
church  signally  blessed  his  endeavors  in  the  hopeful  conversion  of  a 
goodly  number  of  those  who  had  listened  to  his  preaching  of  the  Word. 
As  the  result  of  this  manifestation  of  divine  grace,  a  church  was  organ- 
ized on  the  26th  of  March,  1848,  consisting,  at  first,  of  twenty-two  mem- 
bers, under  the  name  of  "  St.  Paul  Street  Congregational  Church."  In 
the  month  of  May  following,  Mr.  De  Forest  commenced  building  a  house 
in  which  .this  newly  formed  congregation  might  worship ;  this  was  to  be 
a  building  of  brick,  seventy-five  feet  long  and  forty-two  feet  wide. 
Whilst  erecting  this  church,  besides  fulfilling  his  duties  as  pastor  of  the 
congregation  for  whom  it  was  intended,  he  had  also  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  trustee,  and  assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  building  committee. 
He  furnished  all  the  materials,  superintended  the  workmen,  circulated 
subscription  lists,  collected  the  funds  required  for  the  work,  paid  the 
laborers,  and  amid  these  various  employments,  had  to  find  time  to  pre- 
pare the  sermons  which  he  delivered  every  Sabbath  to  his  infant  congre- 
gation. He  also  made  a  purchase  of  a  lot  of  ground  adjoining  the 
church,  which  he  presented  to  the  societ}'^  as  the  site  for  a  parsonage. 
This  place  of  worship  was  at  length  completed,  and  the  conarregation — 
which  may  justly  be  called  his,  having  had  its  origin  through  his  minis- 
trations in  that  little  room — have  now  acquired  a  suitable  temple  in  which 
to  offer  up  their  sacrifice. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  useful  and  laudable  exertions  he  was  called 
upon  to  weep  the  consequence  of 

"  Man's  disobedience  and  the  fall ;" 

for  death  entered  his  household  and  tore  from  his  embrace  the  wife  of 
his  bosom,  who  had  been  his  loved  consort  for  twenty-seven  years.  This 
was  a  heavy  stroke,  and  he  keenly  felt  the  blow,  but  his  confidence  in 
the  benignity  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  human  affairs,  in  all  his  dispensa- 
tions, brought  with  it  the  consoling  power  of  resignation,  enabling  him  to 
check  the  rising  sorrow,  and  exclaim  submissively,  "Thy  will  be  done." 
Notwithstanding  his  great  bereavement,  he  did  not  allow  his  own  mis- 
fortunes to  interfere  with  the  great  objects  he  had  in  view ;  he  still  con- 
tinued to  devote  himself  to  the  building  up  of  his  church,  and  brought, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  little  flock  he  had  gathered  and  increased  into  a 
commodious  edifice. 

His  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Dart,  Esq.,  of  Middle  Had- 
dam,  Connecticut ;  a  lady  of  devoted  piety  and  amiable  disposition. 

But  the  ways  of  Providence  are  inscrutable.  In  the  midst  of  his  use- 
ftdness  Mr.  De  Forest  was  seized  with  a  sudden  deafness,  which  so  far 
interfered  with  his  professional  duties  as  to  compel  him  to  retire  from 
the  pulpit,  and  although  he  is  not  now  able,  as  formerly,  to  exhort  in 
public,  yet  he  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  in  which  he  still  success- 
fully labors  with  all  the  powers  he  possesses,  and  which  he  considers  the 
only  object  in  this  world  worth  living  for. 
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Descriptions  of  border  life,  and  of  the  struggles  of  man  with  nature  in 
the  primeval  wilderness,  have  a  fascination  for  all,  and  they  constitute  the 
chief  charm  of  those  books  recountintj  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
shipwrecked  sailor,  or  the  lost  wanderer,  left  alone  to  achieve,  without 
assistance  from  his  fellow-men,  the  means  of  subsistence,  over  which,  in 
our  youth,  we  bent  with  renewed  and  still  increasing  pleasure. 

These  tales  of  lonely  wanderings  were,  in  part  at  least,  fictitious ;  but 
the  history  of  our  country  is  full  of  incidents,  which,  if  recounted  by  a 
pen  of  sufficient  power,  would  command  as  deep  and  as  lasting  an  inte- 
rest. We  read  frequently  of  new  settlements  having  been  made  in  re- 
mote localities,  of  new  territories  and  states  fast  advancing  in  wealth  and 
power,  but  we  think  little  of  the  individual  struggles  of  the  pioneers  of 
civilization  who  pushed  forward  fearlessly  into  the  exclusive  dominion  of 
nature,  and  wrested  from  her  grasp  that  portion  which  their  necessities 
required.  These  thoughts  were  suggested  by  a  contemplation  of  the 
character,  the  struggles,  and  success  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  A 
member  of  a  pioneer  family,  when  necessity  induced  him  to  seek  a  new 
home  for  himself,  his  Avife  and  children,  he  had  the  experience  of  his 
father  and  grandfather  to  light  him  on  his  way. 

John  Hogg,  the  grandfather  of  Joseph,  when  a  mere  boy,  was  left  an 
orphan  in  Virginia,  his  parents  having  died  soon  after  their  emigration 
to  this  country  from  Ireland.  The  orphan  arrived  at  manhood,  main- 
taining a  good  reputation,  without  the  aid  of  education  or  of  relations. 
At  an  early  age  he  migrated  to  South  Carolina,  and  settled  in  Newberry 
District,  where  he  married.  Thomas  Hogg,  the  father  of  our  present 
subject,  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children.  The  sons  arri\ang  at  manhood 
during  the  struggle  for  independence,  they  engaged  with  zeal  on  the  side 
of  the  colonies ;  one  of  the  brothers,  James,  fell  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  another,  Lewis,  carried  to  the  grave  numerous  marks  of  the 
"  hair-breadth  'scapes  and  dangerous  chances  of  the  camp  and  field  that 
he  had  met." 

Thomas  Hogg  first  married  Martha  Chandler,  daughter  of  John  Chan- 
dler, of  Xewberry  District.  Soon  after  this  event  he  migrated  to  Georgia 
with  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  one  child,  Elizabeth,  and  his 
sister-in-law,  Sarah  Chandler. 

Born  and  reared  in  times  when  the  all-engrossing  subject  was  the 
pendency  or  the  actual  existence  of  the  great  struggle  with  the  mother- 
country,  the  emigrant,  though  trained  to  labor  and  privation,  had  not 
received  what  is  technically  called  an  education.  But  he  had  learned 
lessons  which  no  pedagogue  could  have  imparted ;  he  had  been  taught 
to  bear  privation  and  suflfering,  to  depend  upon  his  own  right  arm  for 
support,  and  the  exercise  of  sound  practical  common  sense  in  the  varied 
transactions  of  life.  Hence  we  see  the  backwoodsman  gradually  emerg- 
ing from  obscurity,  and  advancing,  surely  and  steadily,  to  wealth  and 
social  position.     The  wife  of  the  emigrant,  and  mother  of  the  subject  of 
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our  sketch,  was  a  woman  well  calculated  to  fill  the  station  to  which  she 
was  called  ;  of  high  principle,  intelligent,  and  energetic.  She  was  to  her 
husband  not  only  a  constant  and  agreeable  companion,  but  a  very  valu- 
able assistant ;  and  to  her  children  a  fond  and  faithful  parent.  Thomas 
Hogg  remained  several  years  in  Georgia,  and,  during  the  latter  period  of 
his  residence,  he  was  many  times  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 

In  1818  he  migrated  to  Alabama,  and  settled  in  Tuscaloosa  county. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  State  Legislature. 
For  many  years  he  occupied  a  seat  either  in  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives  of  his  adopted  State,  and  filled  his  station  with  credit  to 
himself  and  benefit  to  his  constituents,  with  whom  his  popularity  never 
diminished.  He  was  not  an  ordinary  man, — possessing  native  talents  of 
a  high  order,  send  by  his  bold,  brave,  and  generous  character,  command- 
ing personal  appearance,  and  his  pleasing  manners,  well  calculated  to 
win  and  maintain  that  popularity  which  through  life  he  enjoyed.  In 
1848  the  parents  of  our  subject  removed  to  Texas,  and  from  that  period 
resided  with  their  son,  until  the  association,  hallowed  by  parental  and 
filial  love,  was  destroyed  by  death.  In  April,  1849,  Thomas  Hogg  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  and  in  May  of  the  succeeding  year  he 
was  followed  to  the  grave  by  his  wife,  who  had  for  eighty  years  buffeted 
the  storms  and  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of  life.  Their  remains  are  deposited 
in  the  family  burial-place  near  the  residence  of  their  son ;  and  as  they 
were  loved  and  honored  in  life,  so  is  their  memory  revered  in  death. 

The  youth  of  Mr.  Hogg  was  passed  in  Tuscaloosa  county,  Alabama, 
and,  although  it  was  the  desire  of  his  father  that  he  should  obtain  a 
thorough  classical  education,  he  arrived  at  manhood  having  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  branches  only.  At  an  early  age  he  com- 
manded the  regiment  of  State  militia  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  in 
this  capacity  evinced  that  talent  for  military  aff"airs  for  which  he  after- 
wards became  distinguished.  In  1833  he  married  Miss  Lucanda  McMath, 
a  daughter  of  Elisha  McMath,  of  Roupes  Valley,  Tuscaloosa  county. 

Mr.  Hogg  now  commenced  active  life  under  the  most  favorable  au- 
spices. His  own  personal  popularity,  which  was  very  great,  was  enhanced 
by  that  of  the  family  with  which  he  was  connected ;  and  the  possession 
of  a  large  and  well-stocked  estate  enabled  him  to  exercise  that  hospi- 
tality, and  display  those  generous  traits  by  which  he  was  characterized. 

It  is  the  great  law  of  nature,  that  man,  however  happy  his  condition, 
and  prosperous  his  circumstances,  can  never  be  content  or  satisfied  ;  there 
is  always  an  almost  irresistible  desire  in  the  heart  to  endeavor  to  improve 
upon  success,  and  to  make  happiness  and  contentment  more  happy  and 
content.  Moved,  in  part,  by  his  own  desire  to  engage  in  active  employ- 
ment and  to  increase  his  fortune,  in  part  by  the  arguments  set  forth  and 
the  inducements  held  out  by  an  experienced  speculator,  Mr.  Hogg  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business.  At  first  he  invested  no  capital,  but  shared 
profits  with  his  partner  in  consideration  of  his  personal  services  ;  matters 
had  been  so  arranged,  however,  that  he  was  induced  after  a  short  period 
to  invest  his  own  property,  and  continue  business  on  his  own  individual 
responsibility.  This  arrangement  was  completed  previous  to  the  great 
money  pressure  of  1836-7  ;  and  during  that  memorable  period  he  labored 
with  untiring  energy  and  perseverance  to  weather  the  pitiless  storm,  but 
without  avail — the  crisis  came,  and  he  participated  in  the  general  ruin. 
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Actuated  by  a  bigh  sense  of  duty  and  honor,. be  surrendered,  bis  entire 
property  to  bis  creditors,  and  emigrated  to  Mississippi,  determined  in  a 
new  field  to  make  the  attempt  to  rebuild  bis  fortune.  Having  previously 
made  some  progress  in  tbe  study  of  tbe  law,  on  bis  settlement  in  Belle- 
fontaine  be  so  far  continued  bis  inquiries  as  to  be  enabled  to  pass  a 
creditable  examination  before  tbe  Hon.  D.  O.  Sbattock,  and  to  obtain  a 
license  to  practise  tbe  profession. 

In  tlie  winter  of  1840,  dissatisfied  witb  bis  condition,  Mr.  Hogg  set 
fortb  witb  bis  family  for  Texas.  And  now,  in  a  new  country,  far  from 
friends  and  acquaintances,  with  no  dependence  except  upon  well-knit 
sinews  and  a  stout  heart,  was  our  subject  determined  to  wrest  from  tbe 
wilderness  not  only  the  comforts  of  life,  but  competence  and  perhaps 
wealth.  We  regret  that  space  will  not  permit  our  entering  upon  the 
details  of  the  border  life  of  our  subject ;  we  would  gladly  follow  him  to 
the  forest  and  watch  him,  as  witb  sturdy  arm.  he  felled  the  ''  ancient  mo- 
narchs  of  the  wood ;"  or  accompany  him  in  bis  daily  labors,  pursued 
cheerfully,  and,  however  lowly,  hallowed  by  tbe  object  in  view — that  of 
contributing  to  tbe  support  and  happiness  of  wife  and  children.  For- 
tune, as  usual,  smiled  upon  labor  devoted  to  a  good  cause,  and  pursued 
witb  determination  and  energy ;  tbe  comforts  of  life  soon  began  to  ac- 
cumulate around  tbe  household  hearth,  sweetened  by  tbe  consciousness 
that  they  had  been  earned  honestly  by  individual  labor  of  the  head  and 
hand.  "  Nothing  gives  such  sweetness  to  bread,"  says  an  Eastern  phi- 
losopher, "  as  bearing  the  corn  to  mill ;"  and  all  who  have  learned  from 
experience  will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  tbe  proverb.  The  conscious- 
ness of  having  earned  one's  food,  imparts  a  richer  flavor  than  any  con- 
fisexir  can  furnish. 

Mr.  Hogg  did  not  long  remain  buried  in  rural  seclusion ;  be  became 
known  and  respected  by  his  neighbors,  and  tbe  same  characteristics 
which  rendered  him  popular  in  Alabama  made  him  beloved  in  bis  new 
home.  In  1848,  induced  by  tbe  entreaties  of  friends,  be  entered  tbe  lists 
as  a  candidate  to  represent  Nacogdoches  county  in  the  Congress  of  tbe 
Texan  republic.  He  mounted  the  stump  dressed  in  the  product  of  bis 
wife's  loom.  He  probably  regretted  that  he  had  no  broadcloth  upon  his 
back,  or  calf-skin  upon  his  feet, — then  he  would  have  been  looked  upon 
as  a  gentleman ;  but  how  much  better  as  it  was,  standing  there  before 
the  people  dressed  in  homespun  garb,  and  recognised  on  all  sides  as  a 
man  ! 

Advocating  President  Houston's  policy,  he  canvassed  his  district  tho- 
roughly, and  obtained  bis  election  by  a  large  majority.  His  course  in 
the  legislature  was  such  as  met  with  the  entire  approval  of  his  consti- 
tuents. On  bis  second  campaign  be  was  defeated  by  a  candidate  who 
advocated  the  abolition  of  the  tariff",  and  the  imposition  of  a  direct  tax 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  government.  These  doctrines  were  soon 
found  impracticable,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  Mr.  Hogg  was  again  elect- 
ed, after  which  he  served  as  senator  and  representative  for  several  years. 

He  made  many  speeches  in  favor  of  annexation  ;  and  when  that  event 
took  place,  be  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  convention  called  to  form  a 
State  Constitution.  When  the  labors  of  that  body  were  completed,  be 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and,  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, assisted  in  the  organization  and  establishment  of  the  government, 
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and  in  the  election  to  the  United  States  Senate  of  Generals  Sam  Houston 
and  Thomas  J.  Rusk.  During  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  war  com- 
menced between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  Mr.  Hogg  asked 
leave  of  absence  that  he  might  repair  to  the  scene  of  hostilities.  This 
being  granted,  he  repaired  to  camp,  and,  being  disappointed  in  his 
hopes  of  becoming  a  tield  officer,  entered  the  ranks  as  a  private  soldier. 
From  Suralvo  to  Monterey  he  was  a  member  of  Captain  McCullough's 
company.  At  the  latter  place  he  joined  the  second  regiment  of  Texas 
Rangers,  and,  remaining*  with  them  during  the  siege,  performed  all  the 
duties  of  a  common  soldier,  and  was  often  required  to  execute  commis- 
sions which  could  devolve  only  upon  the  bravest  and  most  trustworthy. 
While  serving  in  the  army  he  became  generally  popular ;  and,  on  his 
return  home,  he  was  elected  Major-General  of  the  2nd  division  of  Texas 
militia. 

He  settled  in  the  town  of  Rusk,  Cherokee  county,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  law,  which  he  continued  for  a  considerable  period  until  in- 
terrupted by  an  event  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  that  new  country, 
but  which  in  an  older  community  would  have  created  the  most  intense 
excitement.  Mr.  Hogg  had  brought  with  him  from  Mexico  an  indivi- 
dual whom  he  found  in  a  destitute  condition,  and  took  under  his  protec- 
tion from  charitable  and  philanthropic  motives.  "  He  had  nursed  a 
viper,  and  it  turned  and  stung  him."  Actuated  by  inexplicable  motives, 
the  recipient  of  charity  made  war  upon  his  benefactor ;  the  first  hostili- 
ties occurred  in  the  Probate  Court  room.  Here  Mr.  Hogg  was  attacked 
by  three  antagonists,  but,  after  a  severe  conflict,  came  oflf  victorious. 
Eight  days  afterwards  he  was  waylaid  on  his  way  home  and  fiied  upon, 
two  balls  taking  effect,  one  upon  his  wrist,  the  other  upon  his  hip ;  the 
latter  by  far  the  most  serious  and  dangerous :  he  saw  the  assassin,  but 
was  rendered  powerless  by  his  wounds.  For  five  months  he  was  confined 
to  his  residence ;  a  ball  having  become  imbedded  in  the  hip  bone,  could 
not  be  extracted  by  any  surgeon  of  the  neighborhood,  and  caused  such 
irritation,  at  intervals,  as  to  produce  violent  inflammation,  rendering  the 
entire  limb  almost  powerless.  At  length  Mr.  H.  recovered  so  far  that 
he  was  enabled  to  visit  his  oflBce  in  town.  No  long  time  elapsed  before 
a  rencontre  took  place  between  the  would-be  assassin  and  his  intended 
victim.  Few  words  passed  between  them ;  the  vengeance  of  him  who  was 
still  sufiering  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  dastardly  villain, 
could  not  remain  unsatisfied  pending  "the  law's  delay;"  he  attacked  and 
slew  his  adversary  upon  the  spot. 

This  act  met  with  the  approval  of  the  citizens  generally,  and  Gen. 
Hogg  was  sustained  by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  State.  He 
surrendered  himself  to  the  authorities,  was  tried  and  acquitted,  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  with  popularity  enhanced,  and  consequently 
"with  increased  success. 

General  Hogg  has  five  children  and  one  grandchild,  the  son  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  widow  of  W.  B.  Davis,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1852  in  the 
midst  of  usefulness  and  success,  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  especially  by  his  brethren  of  the  legal  profession. 

Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  subject  of  our  imperfect  sketch  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  is  rapidly  acquiring  wealth. 
Surrounded  by  an  interesting  and  intelligent  famil}-,  possessed  of  a  com- 
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petency,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  opinion  of  all  who  know  him, 
the  situation  of  Gen.  Hogg  may  well  be  thought  enviable. 

He  occupies  a  high  position  in  society ;  loved  by  his  friends  for  the 
bravery,  generosity,  and  uprightness  of  his  character — and  respected  by 
his  enemies,  who  know  "  that  what  he  promises  to  do,  that  will  he  per- 
form." 


WILLIAM    E.    LAYTON, 


When  journeying,  either  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  of  business,  it  often 
happens  that  during  successive  hours,  nothing  succeeds  in  arresting  our 
attention,  or  I'etarding  for  a  mordent  our  progress.  The  fields  of  grain 
are  all  alike  :  the  trees  ditier  in  no  wise  from  each  other ;  the  hills  from 
base  to  summit  give  no  variety  of  prospect,  and  nothing  Avhatever  makes 
an  impression  upon  the  mind.  At  length,  however,  a  patch  of  giant  corn 
suddenly  causes  the  head  to  turn,  and  leads  to  a  train  of  reflection  and 
inquiry  which  at  once  beguiles  the  tedium  of  the  road,  and  affords  a 
pleasing  and  important  lesson. 

It  is  not  the  gigantic  forest  alone,  the  cloud-capped  mountain,  the 
dizzy  precipice,  the  thundering  cataract,  that  can  stay  the  traveller  on 
his  journey  and  furnish  themes  for  meditation.  These,  truly,  will  do  it, 
and  so,  no  less,  will  the  patch  of  thrifty  corn.  Whatever  is  worth  notice 
will  generallv  secure  it. 

Myriads  of  human  beings,  erect  and  sturdy  as  the  forest  trees,  yearly 
spring  up,  vegetate,  multiply  themselves,  and  vanish  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind  them.  Life's  thoroughfares  are  thronged  with  such  as  these, 
and  at  every  moment  we  jostle  and  thump  against  them,  vainly  wishing 
that  a  wave  of  civilization  would  sweep  the  lumber  into  some  shoreless 
ocean. 

Though  too  often  carried  away  by  the  romantic  and  the  wonderful,  we 
are  not  able  to  be  wholly  indiflerent  to  the  usful  and  the  true ;  and  thus, 
after  gazing  upon  some  mighty  cliieftain,  we  turn  perhaps  to  contemplate 
an  individual  who  little  dreams  that  he  can  be  for  a  moment  the  subject 
of  consideration. 

While  brilliant  achievements  produce  an  intoxicating  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  the  observer,  virtuous  actions,  unattended  with  display,  warm 
and  elevate  it.  Both  prompt  to  imitation  ;  the  former  sometimes  leading 
to  moral  ruin,  the  latter  conducting  to  good  only. 

The  lives  and  examples,  therefore,  of  useful  and  virtuous  men  should  be 
held  up  to  general  view.  The  voung  should  be  taught  to  adniire  and  to 
emulate,  not  the  talented  and  the  learned  only,  but  the  honest,  the  indus- 
trious, and  the  energetic.  They  should  be  taught  that  it  is  not  the  sword 
or  the  gown  alone  that  can  win  name  and  fame  ;  that  it  is  not  to  the 
possession  of  riches,  or  to  superiority  of  position  alone  that  they  should 
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look  for  consideration ;  that  influence  may  emanate  from  the  poorest 
cottage,  and  that  the  pathway  to  honor  may  lie  even  through  the  trades- 
man's workshop. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  at  the  present  moment  engaged  in 
mechanical  pursuits  in  the  city  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  But  while  his 
position  may  he  regarded  as  an  humble  one,  his  fellow-citizens  have  tes- 
tified their  appreciation  of  his  merits  by  twice  electing  him  a  member  of 
the  City  Council. 

Mr.  Layton  was  born  in  the  town  of  Woodbridge,  Middlesex  county, 
N.  J.,  on  the  ]  3th  of  July,  1808.  His  father  was  Safety  Layton,  of  Mon- 
mouth county,  N.  J.,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a  partisan  officer  of 
the  Kevolution,  who  in  common  with  many  of  his  neighbors  suti'ered 
during  those  trying  times  in  person  and  property,  and  was  for  the  space 
of  fifteen  months  a  prisoner  in  the  sugar  house  in  New  York  city.  At  an 
early  age  William  was  sent  to  school  with  the  prospect  of  receiving  a 
fair  education  ;  but  he  had  not  completed  his  tenth  year  when  this  hope 
was  blighted  by  the  failure  in  business  and  subsequent  death  of  his 
father.  Thus,  not  merely  bereft  of  aid,  but  called  upon  at  a  tender  age 
to  render  assistance  to  his  widowed  mother  and  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  all  hope  of  education. 

The  advantages  for  procuring  a  support  seeming  to  be  most  favorable 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Layton  was  induced  to  remove  thither 
with  her  family  of  seven  children.  To  her,  accustomed  to  the  stillness  of 
country  life,  we  can  readily  imagine  how  great  must  have  been  the  sud- 
den  exchange  of  old,  familiar,  and  quiet  scenes  for  the  noise  and  confu- 
sion of  a  busy  metropolis.  Add  to  this  the  responsibility  of  nourishing 
and  protecting  with  her  own  hands  a  young  and  numerous  family,  and 
we  shall  see  sufficient  cause  for  discouragement.  But  she  did  not  forget 
that  a  watchful  and  benignant  eye  followed  her.  Surrounded  by  her 
oflTspring,  she  entered  the  crowded  thoroughfai-es  of  the  strange  city. 
Intent  upon  their  comfoit  and  careful  to  prolong  it,  she  nobly  addressed 
herself  to  the  work  before  her,  never  forgetting  to  instil  into  the  minds 
of  her  children  the  necessity,  on  their  part  also,  for  labor  and  industry. 
Each,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  was  taught  that  hands  and  feet 
were  meant  for  service,  not  for  pleasure  solely.  Each  was  directed  as  to 
what  he  or  she  might  most  profitably  achieve,  and  all  worked  for  the 
common  good. 

As  soon  as  William  had  reached  a  proper  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  hatter  of  New  York  city,  with  whom  he  continued  until  he  had  com- 
pleted the  usual  term  of  service.  Although  necessarily  exposed  to  temp- 
tations of  every  kind,  the  benign  influence  of  an  excellent  mother,  toge- 
ther with  a  natural  fondness  for  reading,  kept  him  from  the  evil  associa- 
tions which  boys  are  apt  to  form  during  the  hours  of  recreation.  The 
toils  of  the  day  were  relieved  at  night  by  books  taken  from  the  Appren- 
tices' Library,  and  though  guided  in  his  choice  only  by  inclination,  the 
library  records,  if  still  existing,  will  show  a  desire  upon  his  part  to  culti- 
vate and  adorn  the  mind.  The  interest  which  at  a  later  period  he  mani- 
fested in  the  establishment  of  a  similar  library  in  the  city  of  Newark  is 
doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  his  personal  experience  of  the  value  of  such 
institutions. 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  apprenticeship  he  continued  to  preserve 
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the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  employers.  In  a  large  city,  where  so 
many  youth,  even  under  the  best  safeguards,  make  shipwreck  of  cha- 
racter and  life,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  unprotected  should  achieve 
their  ruin.  William,  however,  passed  the  ordeal  unharmed  ;  and  so  faith- 
ful was  he  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties,  so  correct  in  all  his  habits, 
so  free  from  imputations  of  every  kind,  that  he  ever  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  those  he  served. 

Although  on  arri\Tng  at  majority  he  might  have  formed  an  advanta- 
geous connection  in  the  city  of  New  York,  his  desire  to  return  to  his 
native  State  was  sufficiently  urgent  to  induce  him  to  seek  employment  in 
the  neighboring  city  of  Newark.  Thither,  in  1 830,  he  went  to  make  his 
fortune ;  and  with  the  excellent  character  which  he  was  able  to  produce, 
it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  procure  an  eligible  situation  in  one  of  the 
largest  establishments  of  the  place.  This  situation  he  has  ever  since 
maintained,  and  although  one  of  considerable  responsibility,  it  is  not  so 
favorable  to  the  acquirement  of  wealth  and  consequence  as  others  which 
he  has  had  repeated  opportunities  of  enjoying.  The  accumulation  of 
riches  is  not,  and  never  seems  to  have  been  with  him  a  thing  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  yet  he  has  known  how  to  reach  an  easy  inde- 
pendence, with  leisure  to  enjoy  the  family  circle,  time  to  devote  to  mat- 
ters of  public  interest,  and  a  heart  open  to  objects  of  benevolence.  With 
such  a  disposition  he  has  been  far  more  happy,  and  far  more  able  to  ac- 
complish good,  than  in  the  mere  pursuit  of  wealth ;  and  his  name  will 
doubtless  be  remembered  and  treasured  by  the  city  of  Newark  when  those 
of  his  proudest  and  wealthiest  contemporaries  shall  have  been  hopelessly 
forgotten. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  limited  facilities  afforded  for  early  instruc- 
tion, Mr.  Layton  has  by  his  habits  of  industry,  and  his  native  desire  for 
mental  culture,  acquired  learning  and  talents  that  give  him  character  and 
prominence  in  every  public  movement  with  which  he  becomes  connected. 
Possessed  of  a  studious  nature,  with  a  taste  for  literature,  a  quick,  per- 
ceptive mind,  and  a  ready  command  of  language,  he  is  prepared  at  all 
times  to  j^resent  his  views,  whether  contesting  an  issue  in  debate,  address- 
ing an  audience  of  intelligent  persons,  or  in  the  less  formal  colloquial 
discussions  of  the  social  circle,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  on  all  occa- 
sions the  attention  and  respect  of  his  hearers.  He  has  invariably  been 
assigned  some  duty  of  importance  in  nearly  every  public  demonstration 
of  interest  to  the  people  of  Newark  ;  and  on  all  these  occasions  he  has 
very  naturally  been  regai'ded  as  a  leading  and  prominent  man.  The 
sphere  of  his  influence  and  acquaintance  became  necessarily  enlarged  as 
the  population  of  the  city  increased,  and  there  is  at  this  time  scarcely  a 
man  of  ordinary  intelliu^ence  and  observation  in  the  citv,  who  is  not  to 
some  extent  conversant  Avith  the  character  and  standing  of  William  E. 
Layton. 

Soon  after  he  became  a  resident  of  Newark,  an  effort  was  made  to 
establish  a  literary  society,  to  be  called  the  "  Newark  Young  Men's  So- 
ciety." The  movement  was  simultaneous  with  eflforts  of  the  same  cha- 
acter  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Albany,  Troy,  and  other  places.  Mr. 
Layton  interested  himself  deeply  in  the  project — visited  those  gentlemen 
in  New  York  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  work,  procured  speakers  for 
a  public  meeting  in  Newark,  and  issued  the  call.     The  meeting  was  well 
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attended,  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  society,  composed  mainly  of 
persons  who  possessed  the  highest  order  of  talents.  Some  of  the  ablest 
men  who  have  emanated  from  the  city  of  Newark  have  spoken  with  feel- 
ings of  pride  of  their  connection  with  this  institution.  Its  meetings  in 
years  gone  by  have  been  enlivened  with  discussions  upon  political,  histo- 
rical, and  miscellaneous  topics,  which  would  have  reflected  credit  upon 
the  highest  deliberative  body  in  the  country.  Among  its  archives  were  to 
be  found  original  essavs  which  would  have  formed  a  volume  of  refined 
literature,  that  might  well  have  occupied  a  place  in  the  choicest  library, 
Mr.  Layton  was  for  vears  a  regular  attendant  of  its  meetings,  and  a  fre- 
quent participater  in  its  debates,  in  which  he  always  sustained  himself 
creditably,  and  was  at  -^ne  time  president  of  the  association.  The  events 
connected  with  this  institution  are  among  the  most  pleasant  and  agree- 
able reminiscences  of  his  younger  days,  and  it  is  to  his  eftbrts  here,  per- 
haps, that  he  is  particularly  indebted  for  the  mental  discipline,  the  in- 
tellectual training  through  which  his  mind  has  passed. 

The  impulses  of  his  natuie  are  such  as  to  cause  him  to  seek  opportu- 
nities for  improving  the  minds  of  others,  and  to  contribute  his  aid  in 
spreading  the  facilities  for  popular  education.  In  the  i'all  of  1846,  a  vigor- 
ous effort  was  made  to  establisli  a  public  library  upon  such  a  substan- 
tial and  permanent  basis  as  to  secure  to  the  people  of  Newark  "  a  place 
where  all  of  every  class  and  condition  might  increase  their  intellectual 
stores  by  participating  in  the  treasures  of  the  learned  and  the  wise  which 
from  time  to  time  should  be  brought  before  them  ;  where  literatui'e  should 
wear  tlie  most  engaging  features,  and  where  young  and  old  might  find 
constantly  recurring  inducements  to  a  more  thorough  cultivation  of  the 
mental  powers  with  which  thry  are  endowed." 

In  this  laudable  eflbrt,  Mr.  Layton  labored  assiduously  and  successfully. 
He  was  promptly  at  his  place  in  all  the  preliminary  meetings,  and  per- 
mitted nothing  to  remain  undone,  within  his  power  to  accomplish,  which 
might  contribute  to  its  success  ;  and  it  was  through  his  solicitation  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  amount  necessary  to  render  the  enterprise  certain 
was  subscribed.  But  he  has  since  realized  full  compensation  for  his  la- 
borious devotion  to  the  work,  in  the  proud  satisfaction  that 'there  now  ex- 
ists in  the  citv  of  his  home  an  elegant  structure  dedicated  to  literature 
and  art,  containing  a  library  of  incalculable  value,  "  open  to  our  citizens 
and  professional  men,  as  a  place  whei'e  the  wonders  of  nature  and  of  art — 
the  mysteries  and  the  revelations  of  science — the  practical  bearing  of 
important  discoveries — and  the  value  of  novel  inventions,  may  in  turn 
be  presented  for  their  admiration,  their  instruction,  or  their  investigation." 
Not  long  after  the  organization  of  this  institution,  he  was  elected  Direct- 
or and  Secretary  of  the  Association,  which  positions  he  still  continues  to 
occupy  ;  and  the  enterprise  still  engrossess  his  attention  with  the  same 
zeal  and  industry  as  when  its  novelty  alone  might  have  promoted  acti- 
vity, with  many  enthusiasts  in  such  an  undertaking. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  that  he  first  con- 
sented to  become  a  candidate  for  any  public  office,  although  he  had  been 
solicited  to  do  so  on  repeated  occasions,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  City  Council,  and  he  soon  took  a  leading  and  prominent 
part  in  its  actions  and  deliberations.  The  city  of  Newark,  which  had 
within  the  peiiod  of  the  previous  ten  years  more  than  doubled  its  popu- 
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lation — numbering  at  that  time  more  than  forty  thousand  people — had 
just  fairly  begun  to  realize  the  transition  from  a  thriving  manufacturing 
town  to  that  of  a  growing,  populous,  and  prosperous  city.  Although  by  a 
fiction  of  the  law  it  had  been  a  city  for  some  years,  yet  the  administration 
of  its  muncipal  regulations  had  never  been  of  such  a  character  as  to 
justify  this  legal  cogomen.  About  this  time  important  amendments  to 
the  charter  were  obtained,  conferring  additional  powers  upon  the  munici- 
pal authorities,  enlarging  the  sphere  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  imposing 
upon  those  authorities  greater  responsibilities  than  had  before  existed.  A 
radical  and  important  change  was  brought  about,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  unmistakable  evidence  of  future  prospeiity,  which  the  vicissitudes  and 
circumstances  of  the  times  unerringly  developed.  It  was  a  period  in  the 
history  of  the  place  which  required  sound  practical  discrimination  in  di- 
gesting pro])er  plans  for  the  extensive  improvements  which  were  impeii- 
ously  demanded.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  improvements, 
was  the  subject  of  draining  the  city  in  some  permanent  manner.  This 
was  a  subject  which  had  agitated  the  public  mind  for  some  years,  and 
the  various  projects  which  had  been  proposed  by  successive  councils  had 
in  their  turn  been  examined,  discussed,  and  rejected.  The  last  tflbrt  that 
had  been  made  was  a  very  expensive  survey  of  the  whole  city  by  compe- 
tent engineers,  and  the  plan  of  regrading  the  entire  surface  of  the  place, 
so  as  to  conform  to  this  survey,  was  submitted  to  the  Common  Council  in 
an  elaborate  report,  and  by  that  body  rejected.  At  this  period  a  special 
committee  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  Layton  at  its  head,  and  the  whole 
subject  was  committed  to  their  hands.  Simultaneous  with  this  action, 
the  citizens  held  a  public  meeting,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  com- 
posed of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  citizens,  to  devise  and  report  a 
plan  of  drainage  to  relieve  the  people  from  those  frequent  inundations 
which  had  become  in  certain  localities  almost  intolerable.  After  weeks 
spent  in  numerous  consultations  and  necessary  surveys,  this  citizens'  commit- 
tee finally  prepared  a  very  able  report,  which  was  with  great  unanimity 
adopted  by  the  meeting  convened  to  consider  it,  and  the  plan  recommended 
to  the  Common  Council  supported  by  a  petition  very  numerously  signed. 
Mr.  Layton  had  brought  to  the  subject  a  logical  and  practical  consider- 
ation, and  with  the  aid  of  such  experience  in  other  cities  as  he  could 
avail  himself  of,  and  a  thorough  examination  of  the  ground  necessary  to 
be  drained,  he  devised  a  plan  entirely  ditierent  from  any  that  had  been 
suggested,  and  submitted  it  to  the  Board  in  an  able,  well  written  report, 
at  the  same  meeting  which  received  the  plan,  together  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  citizens  who  had  taken  the  subject  into  consideration. 
Mr.  Layton's  report,  though  brief,  was  so  clear,  concise,  logical,  and  con- 
vincing, as  to  secure  the  adoption  of  his  plan  over  the  competing  project, 
immediately  on  being  presented,  with  only  two  dissenting  votes  in  a  full 
Board.  Under  his  supervision  the  important  work  of  constructing  an  ex- 
tensive underground  sewer  was  commenced,  and  a  portion  of  it  has  re- 
cently been  completed  and  put  into  operation.  At  first  there  appeared 
to  exist  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  and  complete 
success  of  the  undertaking ;  but  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  adopted  is  now 
universally  conceded,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  work,  when  entirely  com- 
pleted, will  prove  fully  adequate  to  the  necessity  which  called  it  into  ex- 
istence. 
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A  different  question,  hut  one  of  vital  importance  to  a  Christian  and 
moral  community,  was  afterwards  presented  to  the  Common  Council,  upon 
which  Mr.  Layton  acquitted  himself  with  credit  and  ability.  It  was  a 
subject  that  had  agitated  the  people  of  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
western  cities,  but  nowhere  except  in  Newark  did  it  receive  any  elabo- 
rate consideration.  Early  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three  the 
German  citizens,  who  constitute  a  very  large  and  important  element  in 
the  political  complexion  of  the  city  of  Newark,  made  a  united  and  for- 
midable effort  to  have  abated,  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  and  the  ordinances  of  the  city  requiring  a  proper  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  restricting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  A  public  meet- 
ing was  held,  largely  attended  by  the  German  residents,  and  a  series  of 
resolutions  adopted,  declaring  that  they  would  "  use  their  utmost  energies 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  present  illiberal  and  spiritless  restrictions, 
which  virtually  and  de  facto  deny  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-govern- 
ment;" that  they  regarded  "  it  as  against  the  spirit  of  our  institutions 
and  as  subversive  of  the  principle  of  freedom  and  equality,  to  endeavor, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  police,  to  prevent  or  to  fetter  the  free  use  of 
those  things  which  nature  and  ci\dlization  have  developed  and  sanction- 
ed ;"  that  they  held  "  the  temperate  use  of  good  spirituous  liquors,  such 
as  beer  and  wine,  as  also  the  innocent  amusements  afforded  in  beer  and 
wine  saloons,  as  indispensable  to  their  well-being  ;"  that  they  dedicated 
"  Sundays  not  only  to  pious  contemplation,  but  also  to  rest,  recreations, 
and  amusements;"  "  that  they  protested  against  the  laborer's  being  debar- 
red from  the  scanty  recreation  which  Sunday  alone  affords  him  ;"  and  that 
they  claimed,  "  under  the  spirit  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  their  adopted 
country,  the  right  at  all  times  of  peaceably  visiting  restaurants,  ale 
houses,  and  such  other  public  places  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  open- 
ed ;"  that  it  was  their  urgent  duty  to  refuse  their  support  to  "  any  candi- 
date for  public  office  that  may  have  pledged  himself  to  the  demagoguism 
of  modern  temperance  reformers." 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  presented  to  the  Common  Coun- 
cil and  referred  to  a  special  committee,  Mr.  Layton  being  placed  at  its 
head.  This  committee,  through  its  chairman,  reported  at  length  upon 
the  matter  at  the  ensuing  meeting.  The  report,  which  is  exceedingly 
able  and  well  written,  presents  the  subject  in  a  proper  and  statesman- 
like aspect,  and  is  a  clear  enunciation  of  wholesome  and  vital  truths  ;  and 
although  any  abridgment  of  the  document  must  do  the  author  an  in- 
justice, yet  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  anything  more  than  a  few 
short  extracts,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  well  settled  principles  that  form 
the  basis  and  groundwork  of  Mr.  Layton's  life  and  character.  The  re- 
port commences  with  the  proposition  that  '•  Our  laws  grant  to  those 
who  immigrate  hither  from  foreign  countries,  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  the  same  freedom  and  liberty  enjoyed  by  others ;  and  upon  such 
liberal  terms  (of  which  our  German-born  citizens  were  fully  aware  be- 
fore they  became  such)  as  are  granted  by  no  other  nation  whatever,"  and 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  our  "  adopted  fellow-citizens  should  claim 
any  immunities  which  are  denied,  and  have  been  since  the  foundation  of 
our  government,  to  our  native-born  people."  The  following  extracts  we 
have  selected  as  worthy  of  place  in  this  sketch  : 

"  Your  Committee  cannot  conceive  of  any  good  reason  why  those  who 
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have  come  among  us  with  other  habits  should  claim,  under  any  pretext 
whatever,  to  have  set  aside  the  usages  that  have  been  in  force  for  near 
two  hundred  years;  particularly  when  this  system  has  proved  conducive 
to  the  happiness  of  our  people,  in  perpetuating  the  blessings  of  a  free 
government  and  the  'progress  of  the  race'  in  virtue  and  intelligence; 
which  has  elevated  the  character  of  the  '  laboring  man,'  and  secured  to 
him  a  more  perfect  equality  in  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  thus 
rendered  permanent  the  only  government  that  is  upheld  by  the  free  and 
universal  suflVage  of  the  people ;  in  which  are  centred  the  hopes  of  the 
world.  And  your  Committee  deprecate  the  attempt  to  repeal,  or  to  legal- 
ize the  evasion  of  any  of  the  laws  that  tend  to  render  sacred  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath,  and  would  regard  such  action  by  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, who  in  a  great  degree  hold  in  their  hands  the  happiness,  the  well 
being,  and  the  protection  of  the  community,  as  a  blow  aimed  at  the  sta- 
bility of  our  free  government." 

"  The  disposition  of  any  part  of  our  foreign-born  population  to  disre- 
gard or  set  aside  these  laws  renders  our  duty  the  more  imperative  to  see 
that  they  are  rigorously  enforced.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been 
able  to  maintain  our  American  customs  and  institutions  by  inducing 
those  who  acquire  citizenship  by  naturalization  to  adopt  and  support 
them ;  and  now,  when  we  are  peremptorily  called  upon  to  modify  our 
laws  to  suit  the  desires  of  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  cor- 
rupt and  vitiated  habits  of  Europe,  your  Committee  deeply  feel  that  their 
interests,  as  well  as  ours,  call  upon  us  to  see  that  the  enactments  to  pre- 
vent the  desecration  of  Sunday  by  the  sale  of  '■  good  spirituous  liquors, 
wine  or  beer,  in  saloons,  restaurants,  and  such  other  places '  as  may  be 
visited  by  the  evil  disposed,  should  be  strictly  enforced. 

"  The  example  of  France,  fifty  years  since,  where  the  Christian  religion 
and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  were  set  aside  by  the  wild  frenzy  of  a 
people  just  released  from  the  restraints  of  law,  was  succeeded  by  a  '  reign 
of  terror'  before  which  was  swept  out  of  existence  every  vestige  of 
religion,  virtue,  happiness,  and  liberty,  and  all  France  was  made  a  vast 
charnel  house  which  found  its  necessary  termination  in  despotism ;  and 
such  would  be  the  result  here  if  the  same  unrestrained  license  should  be 
given  to  the  passions  of  men  unschooled  in  the  elements  of  self-control, 
and  regardless  of  a  due  subservience  to  religious  principles.  Youi-  Com- 
mittee would  commend  to  all  our  citizens  the  superior  claims  to  regard  and 
veneration  of  the  time-honored  customs  of  our  Fathers  ;  and  they  trust 
the  dav  is  far  distant  when  we  shall  exchanije  the  'sound  of  the  church- 
going  bell '  for  hands  of  music  and  revelry ;  and  the  services  of  prayer  and 
praise  befitting  a  Christian  people  in  the  service  of  God,  for  the  plays  and 
pastimes,  such  as  are  granted  by  despots  to  their  enslaved  subjects.  If 
we  value  at  all  the  priceless  legacy  of  our  free  government,  which  has 
been  bequeathed  to  us  by  its  founders,  wherein  we  enjoy  all  that  is 
valuable  in  liberty  and  freedom  (for  we  regard  liberty  without  law  as  the 
most  awful  infliction  with  which  Heaven  ever  permitted  a  doomed  people 
to  be  cursed),  w^e  can  look  forward  with  no  pleasant  anticipations  to  the 
day  when  all  the  hallowed  associations  that  cluster  around  the  Christian 
Sabbath  shall  be  drowned  by  the  din  and  defilement  of  Sunday  desecra- 
tion and  debauchery."     ..... 

"  The   people  have  established  for  themselves  a  national  character 
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which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  maintain,  and  whatever  of  foreign 
admixture  may  come  among  us  should  be  educated  and  moulded  into 
a  proper  American  element,  such  as  has  given  us  a  character  abroad, 
that  gives  us  respect  with  foreign  nations.  The  oppressed  of  the  world 
look  to  us  as  the  only  example  of  a  Free  State,  sustained  by  the  free 
suffrages  of  the  people  ;  and  to  maintain  the  position  we  now  occupy,  the 
present  customs  and  laws  must  be  enforced,  or  we  shall  not  long  remain 
the  asylum  for  the  oppressed  where  the  victims  of  tyranny  can  find  a 
home ;  where  the  rights  of  man  will  be  secured  to  him,  and  all  the 
blessings  of  a  free  orovernment  will  be  his." 

The  report,  together  with  appropriate  resolutions,  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  the  action  of  the  Common  Council  received  the  plaudits  of 
the  entire  moral  and  thinking  portion  of  the  community,  and  effectually 
settled  the  question. 

The  document  was  published  in  full  in  all  the  papers  of  the  city,  and 
also  in  pamphlet  form  for  general  distribution,  and  it  was  extensively 
copied  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  West,  where 
the  same  question  had  been  agitated.  It  was  in  the  West  that  it  was 
regarded  as  peculiarly  acceptable,  and  was  used  as  a  full  and  unanswer- 
able reply  to  the  similar  demands  which  had  been  made  there. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Layton  came  before  the  people  of  his  ward  for  re- 
election, and  the  issue  here  presented  was  explicitly  raised  against  him. 
In  addition  to  this  issue,  there  was  a  variety  of  circumstances  entirely 
local  in  their  character,  and  which  cannot  be  explained  here,  that  operated 
seriously  to  his  prejudice  ;  yet  notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages 
under  which  he  labored,  he  was  triumphantly  re-elected,  and  is  now  on 
the  first  year  of  his  second  term.  The  chief  merit  in  the  re-election  is 
the  fact  that  it  was  universally  regarded  as  an  expression  of  public  senti- 
ment upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  German  petition  and  the  Report 
upon  it.  Mr.  Layton  is  now  looked  upon  by  his  colleagues  in  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  citizens  generally  as  the  leading  member  of  the  Board. 
Being  now  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  with  a  mind  well  balanced,  always 
measuring  his  actions  by  a  correct  standard  of  morality,  his  future  career 
must  inevitably  prove  honorable  to  himself  and  useful  to  his  fellow-men. 


JOSEPH    DAY, 

OF  JONES  COUNTY,  GEORGIA. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  great  men  of  this  country, 
that  nearly  all  of  those  who  have  arrived  at  distinction  in  letters,  politics, 
or  professional  life,  have  been  self-made  men  and  sprung  from  the  hum- 
blest walks  of  society.  But  few  of  those  born  to  wealth  and  affluence 
have  had  the  genius  or  the  industry  to  create  for  themselves  any  addi- 
tional distinction  than  that  inherited  from  their  ancestry,  while  thousands 
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lose  even  that  in  the  pursuit  of  idle  and  pernicious  courses  to  wliich 
they  direct  all  the  energies  of  youth,  while  the  means  left  them  by  kind 
parents  are  at  hand.  This  fact  should  at  once  be  a  lesson  not  only  to 
the  natural  guardians  of  the  youth  of  the  countiy,  who,  in  their  zeal  for 
obtaining  a  name  and  amassing  a  fortune,  forget  to  teach  their  sons  the 
duties  of  labor  and  economy  ;  but  also  to  the  young  men  themselves,  to 
learn  early  to  depend  upon  their  own  resources,  or,  to  use  a  familiar 
phrase,  "  paddle  their  own  canoe,"  if  they  ever  expect  to  be  distinguished 
above  their  fellows,  or  leave  their  mark  upon  the  age  in  Avhich  they 
live. 

It  is  to  the  encouragement  of  the  young  men  of  America  that  genius, 
perseverance,  and  integrity  will  be  sure  to  win  fame,  honor,  and  afHuence. 
Thousands  of  examples  might  be  set  before  them  in  illustration  of  this 
truth,  but  the  writer  shall  be  content  to  present  the  same  in  the  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Day,  of  Jones  county,  Georgia,  which 
is  the  subject  matter  now  in  hand. 

Joseph  Day  was  born  in  Columbia  county,  Georgia,  on  the  first  day 
of  May,  1789  ;  consequently,  should  he  live  till  May,  1854,  he  will  have 
attained  the  age  of  65  years. 

His  grandfather,  Stephen  Day,  was  a  Pennsylvanian,  and  an  orderly 
and  consistent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers,  of  that 
commonwealth.  About  the  year  17G3  he  travelled  southward  and 
settled  in  North  Carolina,  where  two  years  afterwards  he  was  married  to 
Margaret  Jones.  The  first  issue  by  this  mai'riage  was  John  L>ay,  the 
father  of  Joseph,  in  the  year  1766.  One  year  after  the  birth  of  John 
the  family  removed  to  Georgia,  and  settled  on  Kiokee  creek,  in  Colum- 
bia county.  On  the  first  day  of  June,  1788,  John  Day  Avas  married  to 
Ferrily  Bullock,  daughter  of  Richard  Bullock,  a  Virginian  by  birth,  who, 
in  1755,  was  a  volunteer  soldier  of  the  Virginia  line,  under  Colonel, 
afterwards  General  "Washington,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  "  Brad- 
dock's  Field,"  on  the  Monongahela  river,  near  Fort  Pitt,  now  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  where  Braddock  was  defeated  by  the  French  and  Indians,  and  was 
killed  in  the  engagement.  Pilchard  Bullock  was  in  several  o:her  revolu- 
tionary battl(5s,  but  survived  them  all  to  die  at  a  very  advanced  age  in 
Crawford  county,  Georgia,  in  the  year  1833. 

Joseph  Day  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Day  and  Ferrily  Bullock, 
whose  limited  means,  together  with  the  scarcity  of  schools  in  the  country 
and  the  inefficiency  of  the  few  teachers  whose  services  could  be  had,  ren- 
dered it  extremely  difficult  for  Joseph  to  obtain  anything  above  the  com- 
mon rudiments  of  an  English  education.  In  such  schools,  however,  as  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  attending,  he  always  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class, 
being  of  a  studious  turn,  and  having  sense  enough  to  value  as  he  ought 
the  privileges  within  his  reach.  His  usual  plan,  after  he  had  grown  to 
youth's  estate,  was  to  work  on  his  father's  farm  during  the  summer;  when 
the  crop  was  laid  by,  attend  school,  if  one  was  in  reach,  for  a  few  weeks, 
when  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  wagoning  produce  to  market,  and 
merchandise  to  various  sections  of  the  country.  In  this  wav  he  managed 
to  support  himself  and  provide  means  for  the  limited  education  accessible 
to  him  at  the  time. 

On  the  l7th  of  March,  1811,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Jane  Dunn, 
daughter  of  Nehemiah  Dunn,  then  residing  in  Columbia  county. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  he  purchased  a  farm  on  the  Uchee 
creek,  including  a  saw-mill  and  a  large  body  of  pine  lands,  on  a  credit, 
giving  his  father  as  security  for  the  payment.  As  this  was  a  period  just 
anterior  to  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  this  purchase  by  young 
Joseph  E>ay  Avas  pronounced  by  his  acquaintances  to  be  a  very  hazardous 
speculation.  The  times  were  hard  and  money  scarce,  and  many  pre- 
dicted that  Joseph  would  not  onh^  involve  himself  in  ruin,  but  his  father 
likewise.  They  did  not,  however,  know  the  indomitable  energy  of  the 
young  man  who  had  entered  upon  the  enterprise.  He  heard  their  pre- 
dictions of  evil,  and  resolved  to  disappoint  them. 

Accordingly  he  set  to  work,  and,  though  the  debt  was  a  large  one  for 
a  person  without  means,  he  managed  to  pay  off  every  dollar  without 
being  pressed  for  payment. 

After  nearly  seven  years'  application  to  the  business  of  sawing  lumber 
in  Columbia  county,  Joseph  l)ay  removed  to  Jones  county  and  opened 
there  a  country  store,  where  he  succeeded  well,  notwithstanding  con- 
siderable losses  sustained  by  him  in  the  first  year  of  his  mercantile 
career. 

In  Mav,  1821,  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Georfjia  was  called 
by  the  Governor,  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  lands  then  recently 
acquired  from  the  Creek  Indians,  and  lying  between  the  Ocmulgee  and 
Flint  rivers.  The  Legislature  met  and  passed  an  act  to  dispose  of  the 
lands  by  lottery,  after  the  same  had  been  surveyed  and  laid  otf  into  lots 
of  202 i  acres  each.  The  surveyors  were  appointed,  the  one  getting  the 
highest  vote  having  choice  of  districts  in  which  to  operate,  and  so  down 
to  the  one  having  the  lowest  vote.  Mr.  Day  received  a  high  vote  tor  the 
office,  and  chose  the  Gth  of  Monroe,  the  district  in  which  the  town  of 
Forsyth  is  now  situated,  and  completed  his  survey  in  six  weeks  from  the 
time  he  commenced  it,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  interested. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Day  was  first  elected  a  Justice  of  the  Inferior 
Court  of  Jones  county,  to  which  ofiice  he  has  since  been  elected  six  times 
— each  term  consisting  of  four  years'  duration  ;  thus  making  28  years  he 
has  served  his  county  in  that  capacity — an  instance  of  the  continued  con- 
fidence of  his  fellow-citizens  in  his  faithfulness  and  intelligence,  which  is 
alike  honorable  to  them  and  creditable  to  him. 

In  1823  he  was  elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  Jones  county  to 
the  Leiristature,  and  served  five  terms  in  succession.  In  1830  he  was 
again  elected,  and  continued  a  representative  for  ten  successive  terms. 
for  the  last  five  of  which  he  filled  the  oflSce  of  Speaker  of  the  House ; 
showing  his  ability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  responsible  and  some- 
times perplexing  office,  with  remarkable  correctness. 

Owing  to  a  defect  in  his  hearing  with  which  he  at  this  time  began  to 
be  afflicted,  he  retired  from  public  life  with  the  intention  of  spending  the 
balance  of  his  days  in  retirement  on  his  own  ample  country  estate,  situ- 
ated on  the  road  leading  from  Milledgeville  to  Monticello,  and  named 
Tranguilla,  which  is  his  post  office  address. 

In  1841  the  atfairs  of  the  Monroe  Railroad  and  Banking  Company,  whose 
office  was  at  Macon,  becoming  hopelessly  involved,  the  stockholders  held 
a  meeting  in  January,  1842,  in  order  to  devise  some  way  of  relieving 
themselves  from  the  difficulties  pressing  upon  them.  At  this  meeting  it 
was  resolved  to  place  the  management  of  the  company  into  other  hands 
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than  those  that  had  hitherto  controlled  it,  and  Mr.  Day  was  persuaded, 
much  acfainst  his  own  inclination  and  better  judgment,  to  undertake  the 
arduous  task.  He  was  accordinrrly  elected  President  of  the  Company, 
and  immediately  set  on  foot  a  rigid  investigation  into  its  affairs,  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  liabilities  and  what  could  be  done  with  its  assets.  As 
soon  as  he  liad  arrived  at  any  certainty  on  the  subject,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  save  the  road  and  the  Company  was  to 
sell  a  sufficient  amount  of  new  stock  to  authorize  the  Company  to  apply 
to  the  State  for  its  subscription  for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  under 
a  law  of  1835  for  the  encouragement  of  railroad  companies,  which 
made  it  obligatory  on  the  State,  when  any  company,  having  a  charter 
for  the  construction  of  any  road  connected  with  the  main  trunk  of  the 
State  road,  should  have  obtained  subscriptions  for  one  half  of  the  stock 
allowed  by  said  charter,  to  subscribe,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  for  oue 
fourth  of  said  stock,  provided  the  same  did  not  exceed  8200,000. 

When  Mr.  Day  took  charge  of  the  institution,  it  was  necessary  to  ob- 
tain new  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
thousand  dollars  before  he  could  demand  of  the  Governor  the  State  sub- 
scription under  the  above  named  law.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  bills  had 
depreciated  to  one  fourth  of  their  nominal  value,  and  specie  payments 
had  long  been  suspended,  Mr.  Day  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
friends  of  the  Company,  in  getting  the  whole  amount  subscribed  by  re- 
sponsible and  bona  fide  subscribers.  This  had  the  effect  to  advance  the 
value  of  the  bills  of  the  bank  from  25  cents  to  75 — so  great  was  the  con- 
fidence inspired  in  the  abihty  of  the  Company,  under  its  able  head,  to 
restore  the  credit  of  the  institution  to  par  standard.  But  all  these  ex- 
pectations were  blasted  bv  the  Legislature  of  that  year,  who  refused  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  said  subscription  of  $200,000,  although  the 
State  was  pledged  thereto  bv  the  solemn  obligation  of  law,  and  notwith- 
standing that  numbers  of  honest  men  had  been  induced  to  become  stock- 
holders in  consequence  of  this  solemn  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
The  Legislature  repudiated  a  debt  contracted  by  the  highest  authority 
known  to  the  State  ;  by  which  act  many  of  its  most  worthy  citizens  were 
deeply  injured,  and  widows  and  orphans  brought  to  absolute  want  ! 
From  that  time  Mr.  Day  despaired  of  saving  the  Company,  and  retired 
from  its  management. 

In  1851  Mr.  Day  was  nominated  and  elected  as  a  Southern  Rights 
Democrat,  to  represent  the  20tli  Senatorial  Distri(^t  in  the  Legislature  of 
that  year,  and  served  the  term.  In  March,  1852,  Mr.  Day  was  appointed 
by  the  State  Democratic  Convention  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  National 
Presidential  Convention  o{  that  party  at  Baltimore,  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice-President.  He  accepted  the  appointment, 
and  was  chosen  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  that  body. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Day  is  dignified  and  commanding.  He 
is  about  -«ix  feet  liigh.  and  of  large  physical  development,  though  not  cor- 
pulent His  head  is  wdiitened  with  the  frosts  of  threescore  and  six  win- 
ters, which  gives  him  a  venerable  aspect  among  his  fellow-men.  As  a 
man,  he  possesses  strong  natural  powers,  which,  despite  the  defects  of 
early  education,  have  enabled  him  to  become  a  forcible  and  correct  writer 
and  speaker.  As  a  neighbor,  Mr.  Day  is  much  esteemed  by  a  large  cir- 
cle of  acquaintances.     As  a  pubUc  man,  no  one  has  ever  stood  higher  as 
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an  incorruptible  and  honest  patriot ;  and  of  him  it  may,  without  affecta- 
tion, be  said : 

«  None  know  him  but  to  love  him ; 
None  name  him  but  to  praise." 


CHARLES    FREDERIC    GOVE, 

OF    NASHUA,    NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

Charles  Frederic  Gove  was  born  at  New  Boston,  in  the  county  of 
Hillsborough,  and  State  of  New  Hampshire,  on   the  13th  day  of  May, 
1795.     He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Gove,  a  native  of  Lincoln,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  Massachusetts,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, who,  having  completed  the  study  of  medicine,   commenced   the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  New  Boston,  prior  to  the  Revolution.     He 
soon  secured  an  extensive  practice,  but  not  a  lucrative  one,  as  people 
during  the  unsettled  period  of  the  Revolution  were  ill  able  to  pay  their 
honest  and  necessary  debts.     Still  his  extensive  practice  gave  him  great 
opportunity  for  improvement  in  his  profession,  and  he  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  this  section  of  the  country.     After  the 
adoption  of  our  State  Constitution,  Dr.  Gove  was  elected  several  times 
the  representative  from  New  Boston  to  the  Legislature,  and  while  acting 
in  that  capacity,  was  two  years  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
the  House  at  that  time  being  in  the  practice  of  choosing  one  of  its  own 
members  as  clerk.     His  election  to  these  offices  shows  the  estimation  in 
■which  he  was  held  in  his  town,  and  in  the  State  at  large,  as  a  man  of 
standing  and  ability,  while  the  respect  with  which  his  memory  was  ever 
cherished  by  the  poor  of  his  many  patients  that  survived  him,  shows  that 
he  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  kind  and  humane  feelings.     In  fact,  his 
kindly  disposition  led  him  to  think  more  of  alleviating  distress  than  of 
remuneration  for  his  services,  and  when  riding  his  circuit,  solitary  and 
alone,  and  going  from  one  log  bouse  to  another,  the  cure  was  in  his 
mind,  rather  than  the/ee.     Would  that  it  was  so  now  ;  but  that  day  has 
passed.     At  the  period  we  speak  of,  Dr.  Gove  was  not  a  solitary  case. 
Few  physicians  became  wealthy  by  their  practice,  while  the  more  kind- 
hearted  and  sympathetic  seldom  obtained  more  than  enough  to  meet 
their  current  expenses.     Dr.  Gove  was  one  of  this  latter  class  ;  misfortune 
and  distress  ever  met  in  him  an  open  hand  and  heart — ready  to  admi- 
nister of  his  medicine,  give  advice,  or  lend  from  his  purse.    At  a  time  when 
few  were  in  affluent  circumstances,  there  were  not  wanting  casea,  almost 
daily,  in  an  extensive  practice,  to  call  forth  the  sympathies  and  charities  of  a 
kind-hearted  physician.    Such  appeals  were  never  ma<le  in  vain  to  Dr.  Gove, 
and  as  a  consequence,  at  middle  age,  he  found  himself  a  physician  of  ex- 
tensive practice,  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  but  without  an  abundance 
of  this  world's  goods.     About  this  period,  he  removed  from  New  Boston 
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to  Goffstown,  his  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  being  about  one  year 
old.  But  his  pecuniary  condition  was  not  materially  affected  by  the 
change,  and  although  he  was  in  a  thriving  village,  where  other  advan- 
tages were  greater,  yet  it  was  still  out  of  his  power  to  give  his  children 
that  education  he  desired,  and  until  the  age  of  sixteen  years  his  son, 
Charles  Frederjc,  had  no  other  advantages  for  an  education  than  those 
afforded  by  the  district  school,  continued  a  few  months  in  the  year. 

But  he  had  made  the  most  of  these,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  had 
qualified  himself  to  teach  a  winter  school,  the  common  resort  for  enter- 
prising young  men  in  the  country  towns  of  New  England,  thirty  years 
since,  who  were  dependent  upon  their  own  resources,  and  ambitious  of  an 
education.  Young  Gove  made  his  first  essays  in  school-keeping  at 
Amoskeag  and  Manchester,  and  in  that  capacity  displayed  the  same 
promptness,  perseverance,  and  industry,  that  have  since  continued  to 
mark  his  character  in  the  various  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust  in 
which  he  has  been  placed.  His  pay  as  teacher  enabled  him  to  attend 
the  academy  at  Hopkinton  for  one  term  the  ensuing  season,  and  the  next 
year  he  entered  the  academy  at  Atkinson,  then  under  the  chars^p  of  the 
late  Hon.  John  Vose,  of  happy  memory,  where  he  continued  one  term, 
pursuing  the  preparatory  studies  for  college.  The  next  year  he  attended 
the  academy  at  Salisbury,  under  the  charge  of  the  lamented  Professor 
N.  H.  Carter,  for  one  term,  and  the  succeeding  year  completed  his  studies 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bradford,  of  New  Boston,  preparatory 
to  entering  the  Sophomore  class  of  Dartmouth  College.  Thus,  by  perse- 
verance, keeping  school  of  winters,  and  attending  school  the  succeeding 
summers  a  single  term,  and  improving  every  opportunity  for  study  at 
home,  he  had  accomplished  his  object,  was  admitted  a  member  of  college 
in  advanced  standing. 

But  how  he  should  be  able  to  continue  there  was  a  problem  yet  to  be 
solved.  He  had  no  means  save  what  he  could  earn  by  school-keeping, 
and  those  were  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  in  college. 
At  this  crisis  his  character  for  industry  stood  him  in  stead.  During  his 
leisure  hours  at  home,  he  had  frequented  the  ofiice  of  .losiah  Forsaith, 
Esq.,  a  respectable  lawyer  in  the  village,  where,  as  clerk,  he  had  rendered 
himself  useful  in  various  ways.  Mr.  Forsaith,  admiring  the  industry  and 
energy  of  young  Gove,  generously  seconded  his  efforts  to  gain  a  colle- 
giate education,  by  proposing  to  furnish  him  with  the  necessary  funds 
from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Gove  accepted  the  proposal  so  generously 
made  with  gratitude,  and,  thenceforth  pursuing  his  studies  without  hin- 
drance, graduated  with  reputation  in  181*7.  He  then  entered  the  office 
of  his  patron  as  a  law  student,  where  he  remained  eighteen  months,  when 
Mr.  Forsaith  recommended  him  to  attend  the  law  school  at  Cambridge, 
and  furnished  him  with  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  his  recommenda- 
tion. After  continuing  at  the  law  school  for  a  year  and  a  half,  Mr.  Gove 
graduated  in  1820,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Middlesex  bar 
in  September  of  that  year.  He  was  now  ready  to  enter  upon  the  active 
duties  of  life,  and,  full  of  anticipations  for  the  future,  he  cast  about  for 
a  fitting  place  in  which  to  commence  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
This  point  was  settled  by  the  duty  he  owed  to  others,  rather  than  by 
what  seemed  to  have  been  his  interest. 

His  father  had  died  while  he  was  a  student  in  the  oflBce  of  Mr.  For- 
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saitb,  leaving  bis  widow  in  straitened  circumstances  and  declining  health, 
so  that  when  Mr.  Gove  had  completed  his  law  studies  and  was  ready  to 
commence  the  active  duties  of  life,  interest  and  filial  duty  seemed  to  be 
at  variance  as  to  his  location  in  business.  Interest  suggested  his  set- 
tling in  some  active  business  community,  where  there  was  a  prospect  of 
an  immediate  and  lucrative  practice ;  but  filial  duty,  his  duty  to  a  sick 
and  indigent  mother,  called  upon  him  to  forego  any  ambitious  schemes, 
lay  aside  the  prospect  of  immediate  worldly  success,  and  commence  busi- 
ness in  his  own  village,  that  he  might  render  the  most  eflicient  aid  to  her 
who  had  taken  a  mother's  care  of  him,  when,  like  her,  he  was  unable  to 
take  care  of  himself.  Young  Gove  was  not  long  in  deciding  what  course 
to  take,  and  in  October,  1820,  he  opened  an  office  in  the  west  village  of 
Gofistown,  about  ten  miles  from  the  present  city  of  Manchester,  where 
his  mother  resided,  and  where  she  had  a  small  property,  that  rented  for 
$15  per  annum,  and  upon  which  was  a  mortgage  of  $300.  He  at  once 
commenced  housekeeping,  a  beloved  and  widowed  sister,  then  recently 
left  with  three  small  children  and  but  little  means,  officiating  as  house- 
keeper, and  as  nurse  for  their  invalid  mother.  About  this  time  he  settled 
with  his  kind  patron,  Mr.  Forsaith,  to  whom  he  was  owing  $1,000,  for 
which  he  gave  his  note.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  his  own  health 
none  of  the  best,  owing  to  a  frail  constitution,  Charles  F.  Gove  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  ;  circumstances  that  might  have 
crushed  a  less  determined  and  energetic  spirit.  And  these  were  not  the 
only  discouraging  circumstances  attending  the  commencing  of  his  career 
He  was  settled  in  his  own  village,  and  the  Scripture  saith,  that  •'  a  pro- 
phet is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own  country,  and  among  his  own 
kin ;"  and  in  addition,  there  were  two  lawyers  already  in  the  village,  and 
what  with  their  rivalry,  and  advantage  of  age,  and  priority  in  business, 
the  prospect  of  a  successful  law  business  was  anything  but  encouraging. 
But  Mr.  Gove  determined  to  persevere  in  the  course  of  conduct  marked 
out  to  himself,  and  with  him,  determination  was  action — success. 

His  promptness  and  industry  in  business  soon  gave  him  practice  with 
many,  while  others  patronized  him,  doubtless,  from  political  considera- 
tions. Be  this  as  it  may,  contrary  to  the  wishes  perhaps  of  some,  and  to 
the  surprise  of  others,  Mr.  Gove  was  soon  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  paying 
practice. 

At  an  early  age,  young  Gove  had  adopted  principles  in  politics  oppo- 
site to  those  of  his  father  and  his  friends,  who  were  Federalists  of  the 
school  of  Hamilton.  This  course  had  come  in  for  their  severe  animad- 
version. But  opposition  from  this  source  only  made  him  the  more  stead- 
fast in  his  political  principles,  and  his  political  friends  more  warm  and 
decided  in  his  support.  In  1824  Governor  Woodbury,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  same  county,  and  a  personal  friend  of  young  Gove,  appointed 
him,  unsolicited  on  his  part,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of 
Hillsborough.  At  this  time,  ardent  and  patriotic,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  military  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  his  tact  and  skill  as  an  officer 
attracted  the  attention  of  Adjutant  General  Low,  who  for  several  subse- 
quent years  employed  him  as  clerk  in  his  office,  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Legislature.  This  situation  gave  him  an  opportuuity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  routine  of  business  in  the  Legislature,  and  also  with 
most  of  the  distinguished  men  froirj,  various  parts  of  the  State,  visiting 
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the  capital  on  such  occasions.  This  was  no  sHght  advantage  to  a  man 
like  him,  ready  and  -willing  to  iijake  the  most  of  it.  Soon  aftei',  he  was 
appointed  Judge  Advocate  6f  the  4th  Brigade  of  N.  H.  Militia,  at  a 
time  when  that  office  was  something  more  than  a  mere  military  title. 
While  holding  this  commission,  he  was  called  upon  to  conduct  the  pro- 
secutions in  several  important  courts  martial,  the  proceedings  of  which, 
on  file  at  the  Capitol,  show  the  labor  and  skill  of  the  prosecuting  offi- 
cer. These  proceedings,  eliciting  as  they  did  much  of  comment,  brought 
Mr.  Gove  more  prominently  before  the  public. 

In  1829  he  was  elected  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  office  he  filled  very  acceptably  to  its  members,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  returned  to  the  House  as  a  member  from  the  town 
of  Goft'stown,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office  annually  for  the  four 
succeeding  years,  a  compliment  as  marked  as  unprecedented  ;  the  people 
of  that  ancient  town  adhering  to  the  principle  of  rotation  in  office 
usually,  and  making  his  election  for  five  successive  years  an  exception  to 
their  rule  of  sending  the  same  man  as  representative  but  two  successive 
years.  In  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  Mr.  Gove's  previous  position 
gave  him  a  decided  advantage,  and  he  at  once  took  a  prominent  rank  as 
a  debater  and  legislator,  in  an  assembly  where  Pierce,  Atherton,  Thorn- 
ton, the  Bartletts,  Bell,  Farley,  Peabody,  Nesmith,  Wilcox,  and  Wilson 
were  his  compeeis.  Party  spirit  was  at  its  height,  and  in  maintaining 
the  principles  of  his  party  Mr.  Gove  shrunk  from  no  responsibility,  and 
avoided  no  encounter,  but  with  promptness,  tact  and  skill,  was  ever  ready 
to  parry  a  blow  or  make  an  attack.  Whoever  entered  the  lists  with  him 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  had  no  occasion  of  boasting  of  the  result  of  the 
encounter.  He  attempted  no  ornate  display,  but  facts  abundant  in  a 
retentive  memory  as  illustrations,  were  ever  ready  and  were  produced 
with  a  force  of  argument,  a  clearness  of  conception  and  arrangement, 
that  never  failed  to  command  the  attention  and  respect  of  the  House, 
however  much  some  of  its  members  might  have  dift'ered  from  his  premises 
or  his  deductions  therefrom. 

In  March,  1835,  Mr.  Gove  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  Sena- 
torial District  No.  3,  and  upon  its  organization  in  June  following,  was 
elected  the  President  of  that  body.  In  the  capacity  of  presiding  officer 
of  that  body,  he  displayed  the  same  energy  and  decision  of  character 
that  had  ever  characterized  him  in  other  public  positions,  and  it  is  not 
saying  too  much  to  say  that  few  presiding  officers  of  legislative  bodies  in 
our  State  have  performed  their  duties  more  acceptably  to  the  Senate  or 
to  the  public.  But  Senator  Gove  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  chair.  In  the  House  he  had  been  the  uncompromising  foe 
to  the  assumed  powers  and  the  unchecked  oppressions  of  corporations. 
As  such  he  had  there  repeatedly  exposed  the  overbearing  assumptions  of 
these  creatures  of  the  Legislature ;  and  in  the  Senate  he  urged  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  that  all  corporations  should  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Legislature,  and  a  clause  was  attached  to  every  charter  declaring 
and  reserving  the  right  in  the  Legislature  of  altering,  amending,  or 
repealing  the  same  whenever  the  public  good  might  require.  This  was  aim- 
ing an  effectual  blow  at  the  doctrine  of  vested  rights,  and  when  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  Senate  was  read  from  the  Speaker's  desk,  the  leaven  of 
conservatism  in  the  House  was  at  once  in  a  turmoil  of  eft'ervescence . 
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The  speaking  talent  of  the  opposition  was  at  once  in  requisition,  and  all 
those  tricks  of  finesse  and  procrastination  were  resorted  to  that  are  so 
often  practised  in  our  legislative  halls  to  defeat  'the  passage  of  a  bill. 
But  the  eft'ort  was  in  vain.  The  amendment  was  acceded  to  by  a  deci- 
sive majority,  and  thus  was  established  a  precedent  in  legislative  enact- _ 
nients  in  New  Hampshire  that  the  experience  of  near  twenty  years  has 
shown  to  be  just  and  proper.  And  it  is  without  doubt  not  a  little 
owing  to  this  measure  originated  by  Mr.  Gove,  that  the  corporations  of 
our  State  are  at  the  present  time  in  so  healthy  and  sound  a  condition. 
That  saving  clause  of  ''  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal,"  has  kept 
these  institutions  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  saved  the  people  from 
those  ruinous  losses  so  often  witnessed  in  other  States. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Gove  was  appointed  Attorney 
General  of  New  Hampshire,  in  place  of  Hon.  George  Sullivan,  who  had 
for  twenty  years  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ability. 

This  appointment  was  unsolicited  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gove,  and  was 
not  accepted  till  after  much  solicitation  on  the  part  of  his  friends.  There 
was  a  disagreement  between  the  two  branches  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment as  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  while 
three  prominent  candidates  were  negatived  by  one  party  or  the  other, 
both  parties  were  unanimous  in  conferring  the  ofiice  upon  Mr.  Gove,  and 
his  nomination  was  placed  upon  the  Council  books ;  but  the  fact  being 
announced  to  Mr.  Gove,  he  declined  the  appointment,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  his  gratitude  to  the  Executive  for  the  distinguished  honor. 
Further  time  was  spent  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  agree  upon  a  nomi- 
nation, and  again  the  appointment  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Gove,  and, 
as  before  suggested,  by  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he  was  induced 
to  accept  it,  but  with  the  express  understanding  on  his  part  that 
he  should  hold  the  ofiice  no  longer  than  the  next  session  of  the  Exe- 
cutive. 

Two  important  reasons  with  Mr.  Gove  induced  him  to  refuse  the 
appointment  at  first,  and  to  accept  it  with  a  condition  when  pressed  upon 
him  a  second  time  :  one,  that  he  was  to  follow  the  most  popular  attorney 
and  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  that  had  ever  held  the  ofiice  in  the 
State  ;  and  the  other  was  his  peculiar  domestic  relations,  together  with 
the  fact  that  he  had  an  antipathy  to  the  duties  of  the  ofiice,  mainly  that 
of  conducting  prosecutions  against  State  criminals.  For  these  reasons  he 
shrunk  from  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  the  station.  But,  the 
appointment  accepted,  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties  with 
his  characteristic  promptness  and  energy.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  Straft'ord  countv  was  about  holding  a  term  at  Guilford,  and  some  very 
important  State  trials  were  upon  its  docket. 

Mr.  Gove  accepted  the  appointment,  took  the  oath  of  office  at  Concord 
the  next  day,  and  on  the  third  day  was  in  attendance  upon  the  grand 
jury  at  Guilford. 

On  account  of  his  strong  political  predilections,  and  the  position  he 
had  maintained  in  the  Legislature  for  the  six  years  previous,  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  against  the  new  attorney  among  many  of  the  members  of 
the  bar  practising  in  that  county,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  system- 
atic effort  on  the  part  of  the  leading  men  at  the  bar  of  his  opponents, 
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if  not  to  break  him  down,  to  try  his  mettle  by  throwing  every  obstacle  in 
his  way  that  legal  ingenuity  could  start  or  devise. 

But  thev  knew  not  their  man ;  every  such  obstacle  only  nerved  him 
for  the  encounter,  and  they  soon  found  that  in  him  they  had  an  oppo- 
nent able  to  take  his  positions  with  skill,  and  to  maintain  them  triumph- 
antly against  every  assault. 

This  unexpected  opposition  determine!  him  to  forego  his  purpose 
of  resigning.  A  case  that  had  caused  much  excitement  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  county,  was  continued  upon  motion  to  the  next  term  of 
the  court  at  Dover,  by  decision  of  the  court  after  a  warm  discussion, 
and  then  again  by  agreement  of  the  counsel,  to  the  next  succeeding 
term,  which  was  to  be  at  Guilford  in  one  year.  His  feelings  had  become 
so  completely  aroused  during  the  discussion  of  this  question  of  continu- 
ance, that  he  determined  to  hold  his  commission  until  that  case  was 
decided  at  least.  And  the  result  was  that  the  State  had  an  attorney, 
and  his  opponents  an  antagonist,  for  the  succeeding  eight  years,  who, 
in  adroitness,  tact,  skill,  and  perseverance,  had  few  equals  and  no  supe- 
rior. 

In  1837,  his  mother,  to  whose  dependent  and  helpless  condition  he 
had  conformed  his  business  and  his  own  condition  in  life,  was  removed 
by  death.  As  has  been  suggested,  his  situation  had  an  important  bear- 
ing in  his  refusal  and  final  acceptance  of  the  office  of  State's  Attorney. 
For  more  than  sixteen  years  he  had  devoted  to  her  those  assiduous 
attentions  dictated  by  filial  affection,  but  only  bestowed  by  those  deeply 
imbued  with  humane  and  virtuous  principles.  Such  nobleness  ot  con- 
duct brings  its  own  reward. 

He  was  now  more  at  his  liberty,  and  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  office  with  the  most  persevering  energy  and  with 
eminent  success.  Every  case  of  importance  arising  in  the  various  coun- 
ties, and  within  the  line  of  his  duty,  came  in  for  his  personal  attention. 
Such  close  application  to  business  would  soon  have  injured  a  stronger 
constitution,  and  his  must  have  iriven  wav  under  it,  had  he  not  taken 
much  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  intervals  between  terra  time  were 
spent  in  daily  exercise  when  at  home,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  small  farm, 
and  this  even  was  carried  on  with  so  much  of  system  and  success  as  to 
come  in  for  the  notice  and  praise  of  that  distinguished  agriculturist,  the 
Hon.  Isaac  Hill,  at  the  time  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Visitor. 

The  death  of  his  mother  did  not  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  of 
exercising  the  natural  benevolence  of  his  heart,  as  a  beloved  sister,  a 
second  time  a  widow,  and  her  daughter,  both  of  whom  had,  at  times, 
been  inmates  of  his  home  as  housekeepers  and  nurses,  still  received  his 
kind  and  aft'ectionate  care,  and  attbrded  him  the  opportunity  of  extending 
protection  to  the  widow  and  orphan.  In  September,  1838,  he  removed 
to  Nashua,  where  he  afterwards  resided. 

Mr.  Gove's  manner  as  an  advocate  was  easy,  calm,  and  dignified,  with- 
out any  eftbrt  at  display, — and  taking  with  a  jury,  as  it  left  the  impres- 
sion of  his  honesty  of  purpose,  that  he  meant  just  what  he  said.  His 
matter  harmonized  with  his  manner.  He  comprehended  his  whole  case, 
and  seizing  its  strong  points,  he  placed  them'  before  the  jury  with  such 
method,  clearness,  and  force  of  reasoning,  as  generally  to  carry  conviction 
to  their  minds.     Some  of  his  efforts  at  the  bar  were  truly  eloquent.     His 
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argument  in  the  case  of  the  State  vs.  Furgusson  may  be  named  as  one 
of  them.  Furgusson  had  been  indicted  at  the  February  term  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Rockingham  county,  in  1841,  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  wife.  The  late  Col.  Ichabod  Bartlett  was  counsel  for  the 
respondent.  The  murder  was  not  denied,  but  Col.  Bartlett,  in  an  argu- 
ment of  eloquence  and  power,  attempted  to  convince  the  jury  that  it  was 
"murder  in  the  second  degree,"  which,  if  the  jury  should  so  tind,  would 
subject  the  prisoner  only  to  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Gove  followed  in  a  powerful  and  characteristic  argument,  closing 
as  follows  ; — 

"  Go  with  me  to  the  place  of  the  last  tragical  scene;  see  the  prisoner 
returning  home  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening;  driving  his  wife  from 
the  house  at  nine;  tirst  sending  one  of  his  Httle  children,  and  then  goino- 
himself  after  her  at  ten ;  breaking  into  the  neighbor's  house,  and  in  a 
violent,  menacing  and  threatening  manner,  demanding  that  his  wife  should 
be  turned  out  to  share  his  tender  mercies;  smiting  his  fists  and  pouring 
out  imprecations  and  threats  against  the  whole  household,  swearino-  he 
would  have  her,  '  let  what  would  be  the  consequences  ;'  laying  violent 
hands  upon  Deacon  Gordon  and  young  Strickland,  to  compel  the  sur- 
render of  her  who  had  lied  for  her  life  to  some  secret  hiding  place.  See 
him  with  the  spirit  of  a  demon  pursuing  his  prey,  and  only  relinquish- 
ing the  pursuit  when  the  near  approach  of  the  police  jeopardized  his  own 
safety.  Follow  him  again  to  his  own  house.  See  his  craven  spirit  bend- 
ing down  in  fear  before  the  power  of  the  police,  and  promising,  if  his 
wife  will  return,  to  abuse  her  no  more  for  the  night,  but  swearing  he 
would  live  with  her  no  longer.  See  her  brought  back  '  like  the  lamb  to 
the  slaughter,'  full  of  fear  and  trepidation.  Hear  him  denying  the  charges 
of  former  abuse  to  her,  and  demanding  the  exhibition  of  her  scars  and 
wounds  to  prove  facts  as  notorious  as  his  own  existence.  Hear  her  asked 
three  times  whether  she  will  consent  to  stay  that  night  with  him,  under 
the  most  solemn  assurance  on  his  part  of  good  treatment,  and  hear  her 
finally  answering  in  a  half  audible  and  subdued  voice,  that  betrayed  the 
fulness  of  her  heart  and  her  prophetic  foreboding  of  danger,  '  I'll  try 
to  !'  See  with  what  hypocritical  mildness  and  good  nature  he  lio-hts 
the  police  to  the  door  and  bids  them  good  night.  See  him  retirino-  to 
his  bed  and  ordering  her  to  do  likewise,  the  lamb  to  lie  down  with  the 
tiger.  See  his  fiendish  spirit  yielding  to  the  infiuence  of  sleep,  giving 
promise  of  peace  and  safety  for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  Stay  !  he 
wakes,  sleep  flies  affrighted — he  orders  her  again  to  bed  in  the  same 
angry  tone  as  before.  Her  dreams  of  security  have  fled — the  blood 
rushes  coldly  to  her  heart.  He  springs  from  his  lair,  searches  for  and 
finds  the  gun  in  the  dark,  approaches  her  cautiously  to  be  sure  of  his 
mark,  cocks  the  gun,  adjusts  the  percussion  cap,  pulls  the  fatal  trigger; 
and  in  an  instant  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  the  companion  of  his  youth,  the 
mother  of  his  children,  is  weltering  in  her  blood  upon  the  floor !  Their 
two  little  boys,  the  eldest  about  ten  years,  sleeping  in  the  chamber  above, 
are  awakened  by  the  report  of  the  gun,  and  hastening  down  with  their 
clothes  in  their  hands,  meet  their  father  coming  out  of  the  room  ;  in  the 
awful  apprehension  of  what  had  happened,  they  ask,  'Father,  what's 
the  matter  V  '  /  have  shot  your  mother,'  was  the  cool  and  deliberate  re- 
ply, wliich  fell  like  a  death  knell  upon  the  ears  of  the  afirighted  child- 
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ren,  hardly  yet  awakened  from  their  innocent  slumber.    They  run  into 
the  room,  but,  0  God  !  what  a  sight ! 

"  He  returns,  lights  a  lamp,  examines  her  wound,  pronounces  it  mortal, 
and  goes  to  collect  his  clothes,  but  soon  returns  and  asks  her  where  they 
are  ;  she  tells  him  ;  he  collects  and  packs  them  up.  She  tells  liim  he  has 
killed  her,  and  asks  him  to  lay  her  on  the  bed  before  he  leaves  her;  he 
does  so,  but  with  a  spirit  unchanged  and  unsubdued,  he  speaks  not ;  and 
yet  he  now  says  he  would  have  given  worlds  a  moment  afterwards  that 
the  deed  had  not  been  done.  Do  you  believe  him  ?  Then  why  did  lie 
not  speak  to  her  one  word  of  consolation  and  kindness  ?  ^Vh)-,  while 
enough  of  life  yet  remained  to  hear  him — oh  I  why  did  he  not  bend  over 
that  fainting,  dying  form,  and  in  the  language  of  penitence  and  soirow 
say,  '  It  was  a  rash  and  hasty  deed  ;  I  repent  me  that  I  did  it.  Oh  ! 
say,  but  with  your  dying  breath,  that  I  am  forgiven,  and  thus  mingle  if 
it  be  but  a  particle  of  comfort  in  my  cup  of  affliction,  which  is  now  filled 
to  overflowing.'  Oh  !  why,  when  he  was  about  to  leave  that  house  for 
ever,  whi/  did  he  not  impress  a  kiss  upon  that  cold  and  quivering  lip, 
and  whisper  a  kind  farewell  to  her  whom  liu  had  thus  rashly  and  cruelly 
hurried  into  eternity  ?  Oh  whv,  when  lie  was  about  tu  leave  his  little 
children  bereft  of  father  and  mother,  did  he  not  bid  even  t/iem  farewell, 
and  give  to  thc77i  a  fathers  blessing  ?  l)oes  this  luck  like  repentance  and 
sorrow  for  an  unpremeditated  act  of  rashness  and  passion  ? 

"  Follow  him  still  further — see  him  coolly  and  deliberately  making  pre- 
parations to  depart,  starting  off,  and  then  telling  his  little  son  "he  might 
now  call  the  neiglihors.''  See  him  halting  upon  the  threshold  to  make  a 
present  to  his  child  of  the  worthless  and  now  horrid  instrument  with 
which  he  committed  the  awful  deed.  See  him,  without  an  apparent  emo- 
tion, sever  every  tie  which  could  bind  a  husband  and  father  to  life.  See 
him  leave  his  dying  wife  with  only  a  young  child  in  the  house,  holding 
a  dim  lamp,  and  gazing  in  ecstasies  of  grief  and  fear  upon  his  dying 
mother,  while  the  other  child,  scarcely  ten  years  of  age,  was  running 
from  house  to  house,  amid  such  a  scene  and  at  the  dead  hour  of  night, 
when  the  stoutest  hearts  quailed,  to  call  the  neighbors  to  witness  the 
awful  tragedy  which  had  just  been  enacted. 

"Behold  all  this,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  and  then  say,  is  this  'murder 
of  the  second  degree  V  That  sacred,  social  institution,  ordained  by  Hea- 
ven to  be  productive  of  the  greatest  happiness  to  mankind,  has  been 
ruthlessly  violated,  and  by  liim  who  had  most  solemnly  promised  upon 
the  altar,  before  God  and  man,  to  observe  it,  to  cherish  it,  to  guard  and 
protect  it  till  death.  A  woman — that  being  upon  whom  God  has  im- 
pressed a  form  and  qualities  of  mind  almost  angelic — she  of  whom  it 
is  said  in  Holy  Writ,  that  she  will  forsake  father  and  mother,  sister  and 
brother,  and  cleave  unto  her  husband — she  whose  aftections  have  been 
beautifully  compared  to  the  vine,  which  winds  and  entwines  its  soft  tendrils 
around  the  study  oak  which  supports  it,  clasping  and  binding  together 
its  shattered  branches,  when  riven  by  the  bolt  of  Heaven — a  luoman  has 
been  torn  from  life  and  hurried  into  an  untimely  grave  by  the  very  hand 
which  God  ordained  to  be  her  defender,  her  suppoil,  her  guide  and  pro- 
tector;  and  is  this  murder  in  the  second  degi-ee  ?  The  object  of  his  early 
love,  the  partner  of  his  youth,  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  mother  of 
his  children — she  who  yielded  her  heart  before  the  altar  Mith  all  the 
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ardor  and  sinceritv  of  a  Avomau's  love — she  who  resir>-ned  herself  into 
his  arms  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  woman's  confidence — she  who,  with 
the  untiring  assiduity  and  never-dying  affection  of  a  wife,  sought  for  and 
procured  his  release  from  prison,  when  incarcerated  for  worse  than  savage 
cruelty  inflicted  upon  her  person — she  has  been  cut  off  from  earth,  from 
friends,  and  from  her  infant  children,  and  flung  into  eternity  without  a  mo- 
ment for  preparation,  and  by  that  arm  upon  which  she  leaned  for  protec- 
tion, for  support,  and  for  comfort;  and  is  this  murder  of  the  second  degree  ? 

"  When  you  shall  go  hence,  and  mingle  with  your  neighbors,  and  theij 
shall  ask  you — when  you  shall  return  to  your  own  happy  homes,  and  she, 
in  whom  is  centred  all  that  makes  home  dear  to  you,  shall  meet  you  at 
the  gate  with  a  woman's  welcome,  and  shall  ask  you  'if  this  be  murder 
in  the  second,,  what  do  you  call  murder  of  the  first  degree  V — in  the  name 
of  Heaven,  gentlemen,  I  beseech  you,  be  prepared  to  give  such  an  an- 
swer as  will  satisfy  vour  own  consciences,  and  that  is  all  which  can  be 
required  of  you. 

"  But  allow  me,  gentlemen,  once  more  to  repeat  my  fullest  confidence  in 
your  wisdom  and  integi-ity,  that  you  will  do  what  seems  to  be  right  in 
the  premises,  and  with  this  I  shall  be  content.  The  late  hour  of  the 
evening  admonishes  me  that  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  upon 
your  time  and  your  patience.  The  government  thirsts  not  for  the  blood 
of  the  prisoner,  but  only  asks  at  your  hands  such  a  verdict  as  shall  be 
a  terror  to  the  vicious,  and  thus  secure  to  the  people  such  protection  as 
the}'  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  due  administration  of  the  laws. 

"  I  now  leave  the  prisoner  in  your  hands  ;  and  that  God  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  may  direct  you  to  that  result  which  your  consciences  will  ap- 
prove when  the  excitement  of  these  scenes  shall  have  passed  away,  and 
the  feelings  which  tliey  have  produced  shall  have  subsided,  is  the  sincere 
prayer  of  him,  Avhose  feeble  health  and  still  more  feeble  eftbrts  have  been 
exerted  (he  fears  in  vain)  to  aid  you  in  the  discharge  of  your  arduous 
and  unwelcome  duties." 

The  effect  of  this  closing  argument,  the  vivid  painting  of  the  scenes 
of  the  night  of  the  murder,  so  adroitlv  and  so  skilfullv  brought  out  in 
light  and  shade,  was  electrical  upon  the  court,  the  jury,  and  the  vast  au- 
dience. The  stillness  of  the  grave  pervaded  the  court  room  ;  the  least 
whisper  of  the  speaker  could  be  distinctly  heard  ;  the  attention  of  all  was 
riveted  upon  his  lips,  save  only  when  the  eye  of  the  listener  passed  from 
the  speaker  to  the  jury,  and  then  to  the  prisoner,  to  see  what  effect  the 
stirring  words  had  upon  him.  But  he  sat  vnmovcd,  the  impersonation  of 
a  demon,  when  every  other  heart  was  horrified  at  the  recital  of  his  cold- 
blooded murder. 

But  the  laborious  duties  of  the  office  were  fast  undermining  his  health, 
and  Mr.  Gove  determined  to  resign  at  the  first  opportunity  that  should 
occur,  when  he  could  do  so  without  inconvenience  to  the  public.  This 
determination  became  known,  and  in  1843  he  was  tendered  by  the  Exe- 
cutive an  appointment  as  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Thi 
appointment  he  accepted,  as  its  duties  were  light  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  ofiice  he  had  held  for  the  last  eight  years.  In  retiring  from 
the  office  of  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Gove  left  but  one  impression  among 
the  members  of  the  bar  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  community  in  ge- 
neral— that  no  man  had  performed  the  duties  of  that  high  and  responsible 
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office  with  more  skill  and  success  than  himself.  The  criminal  calendar 
of  New  Hampshire  never  witnessed  eight  years  of  more  sure  and  even- 
handed  justice  to  the  parties  upon  its  record,  than  during  the  eight 
years  Mr.  Gove  performed  the  duties  of  prosecuting  ofiicer. 

As  a  Judge,  he  came  to  the  bench  with  decided  advantages.  The 
position  he  had  left  for  the  bench  had  given  him  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, not  only  with  the  details  of  the  business,  but  with  the  minuticc  of 
criminal  jurisprudence.  These  were  advantages  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  his  new  position,  and  at  once  enabled  him  to  assume  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  peiform  them  with  the  ease,  decision,  and  dispatch  of  one 
long  accustomed  to  the  duties  of  the  bench. 

He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  office  with  distinofuished 
abihty  for  four  yeai-s,  when  his  continued  poor  state  of  health,  brought 
on  by  severe  labor,  without  sufficient  exercise,  determined  him  to  resign 
his  position  for  one  in  more  active  life.  Accordingly,  in  1847,  he  resigned 
his  office  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
!r  Immediately  upon  his  retiring  from  the  bench,  he  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroad,  as  its  Superin- 
tendent. This  office,  as  it  had  the  advantage  of  abundant  exercise  both 
for  body  and  mind,  he  at  once  accepted.  The  position  was  one  then  re- 
quiring judgment,  energy,  and  decision  of  character  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. It  is  needless  perhaps  to  remark,  that  Judge  Gove  afforded  all 
these  requirements.  And  under  his  administration,  the  affairs  of  that 
corporation  experienced  a  complete  revolution,  to  enable  it  to  discharge 
new  duties  imposed  by  the  opening  of  new  roads  upon  it.  Every  de- 
partment was  systematized,  and  the  most  perfect  order  and  arrange- 
ment existed  throughout  its  operations,  so  that  the  promptness  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroad  became  matters  of  notoriety 
throughout  the  country. 

In  1848,  this  corporation  leased  the  Stony  Brook  Railroad  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  the  AVillow  Railroad,  an  extension  of  the  Nashua  and  Low- 
ell road,  was  commenced,  and  finally  completed  in  1851  under  his  di- 
rection and  management.  These  enterprises,  one  of  them  at  lea>t  at- 
tended with  the  most  determined  opposition,  demanded  great  adroitness 
and  the  most  determined  energy  and  perseverance  to  be  successful.  But 
Judge  Gove  was  equal  to  the  task,  and  his  successful  completion  of  the 
one,  and  management  of  the  three  united  corporations  till  the  time  of 
his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Superintendent,  June  1st,  1853,  sufficiently 
attest  his  great  tact  and  capacity  for  business.  In  a  word,  in  whatever 
position  in  life  he  has  been  placed,  and  thev  have  not  been  few,  or  with- 
out great  responsibility,  he  has  ever  been  equal  to  its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, and  has  left  no  one  of  them  without  reflecting  honor  upon  the 
position,  as  well  as  upon  himself  in  the  honest,  faithful  and  able  discharge 
of  its  duties. 

Since  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Superintendent,  in  1853,  Judge 
Gove  has  spent  most  of  his  time  in  travelling  to  improve  his  health  and 
recruit  his  energies ;  and  his  many  friends  in  this  State  will  be  pleased  to 
learn,  that  the  experiment  is  not  without  success,  and  that  his  health 
now  gives  promise  of  many  years  of  usefulness. 


JOHN    GRANT    CHAPIilAN, 

OF    GLEX    ALBIN,    CHARLES    COUNTY,    MARYLAND. 

The  family  of  Grants  have  left  a  proud  name  upon  the  pages  of  the 
liistory  of  Great  Britain,  replete  as  they  are  with  the  annals  of  glorious 
deeds  and  self-sacrificing  patriotism.  In  entering  upon  the  self-imposed 
task  of  cfivinof  to  the  world  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  distinffuished 
individual  whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  this  imperfect  notice,  it 
has  Uecome  a  pleasing  duty  to  trace  his  antecedents  in  that  bright  galaxy 
which  studs  the  historical  firmament  of  the  "  mother  country."  Among 
tlie  names  which — if  we  may  continue  the  analogy — have  become  ''  stars 
of  magnitude"  in  the  political  firmament  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  are 
those  of  Tyler  and  Parker,  w^hilst  that  of  Grant  shines  forth  at  no  very 
remote  period  the  "  Northern  Star"  of  the  constellation.  From  such  an- 
cestors, on  the  maternal  side,  our  subject  may  be  proud  to  trace  his  de- 
scent ;  and  although  we  have  reason  to  believe  him  one  who  lavs  no 
claim  to  merit  from  di>tinguished  ancestry,  yet  we  are  confident  that  he 
aj)preciates  their  example  as  an  incentive  lo  great  and  noble  deeds. 

His  gi-eat  grandfather,  James  Grant,  was  a  man  of  note  and  distinction 
in  Scotland,  who,  engaging  with  his  whole  soul  and  means  in  the  Rebel- 
lion of  1*745,  was  compelled,  by  its  unsuccessful  termination,  to  fiee  from 
the  country  he  would  have  saved,  attainted  with  the  "  foul  dishonoring 
name"  of  "rebel," — illustrating  by  his  position  the  situation  of  those 
described  by  the  poet, 

""Wliom  but  a  day's,  an  hour's  success, 
Had  wafted  to  eternal  fame !" 

But  despite  this  kingly  anathema,  his  character  has  been  recorded  by  a 
faithful  historian  as  possessing  the  attributes  of  a  "  high-toned  cavalier, 
and  a  bold  and  chivalrous  gentleman."  In  tracing  back  still  further  the 
genealogy  of  his  family,  we  find  his  ancestors,  on  the  maternal  side,  ex- 
tending some  generations  to  their  earliest  emigration  to  America,  taking 
root  in  this  country  from  a  grand  maternal  progenitor  by  the  name  of 
Mac])herson.  On  his  father's  side  his  ancestors  came  originally  from 
England,  having  been  natives  of  Cambridgeshire ;  but,  on  this  point,  the 
writer  would  not  be  confident,  as  he  has  been  informed  that  the  records 
which  would  have  shed  light  upon  it  were  unfortunately  destroyed  several 
years  ago ;  but  there  is  sufliicient  evidence  of  their  continued  residence 
in  the  colonies  for  nearly  three  fourths  of  a  century  before  they  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  dependence  and  became  united  as  States. 

The  sterling  qualities  of  the  elder  Grant  were  inherited  by  his  grand- 
father, John  Grant,  who  was,  however,  early  removed  from  his  sphere  of 
honor  and  usefulness.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  ;  young  in  years, 
yet  not  before  he  had  acquired  a  reputation  such  as  few  attain  in  a  longer 
probation,  and  any  one  might  envy.  If  his  life  did  pass  with  the  mete- 
or's flash,  it  exhibited  more  than  the  meteor's  brilliancy ;  and,  like  the 
sun,  left  behind  it  rays  to  illume  the  world  long  after  it  had  sunk  beneath 
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its  earthly  horizon.  And  now,  althouo-h  his  form  has  returned  to  its 
oricrinal  elements,  and  his  dust  commingled  with  its  kindred  dust,  yet  the 
mention  of  his  name  still  produces  a  warmth  in  the  bosom  of  his  de- 
scendants, although  more  than  sixty  A'cars  have  passed  siuce  it  has  been 
inscribed  upon  the  monumental  marble. 

His  father  was  a  planter,  a  capable  and  intelligent  man,  who,  though 
well  fitted  to  fill  any  public  station,  steadily  refused  the  honors  and  emo- 
luments of  office,  preferring  the  quiet  fields  of  private  life  to  the  more 
active  vet  more  harassing  sphere  of  politics.  When  we  state  that  his 
education  was  received  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  Kevolutionary 
War,  we  think  we  convey  a  proper  idea  of  its  nature  and  extent.  Ehi- 
cation  comprises  moi'c  in  its  signification  than  the  mere  induction  of 
youth  to  the  rudiments  or  principles  of  knowledge ;  it  comprehGnils  all 
that  series  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  is  intended  to  enlighten 
the  understanding,  correct  the  temper,  to  forna  the  manners  and  habits 
of  vontli,  and  fit  them  for  usefulness  in  their  fiUure  stations.  In  "  the 
times  that  tried  men's  souls"  such  discipline  was  received.  But  the 
school-house  did  not  then  adorn  a  corner  of  nearly  every  quarter  section 
of  the  State,  and  where  the  modest  structure  did  appear,  its  door  was 
either  tio-htlv  closed,  or  had  been  rudely  torn  from  its  hinges  by  the  ruth- 
less  elements,  or  the  still  more  violent  hand  of  man ;  for  war  had  deso- 
lated the  land,  and  the  "schoolmaster  %oas  abroad"  with  his  musket  in 
his  hand  repelling  the  enemies  of  his  country;  however,  even  in  those 
troublous  times  the  father  of  Mr.  Chapman  managed  to  acquire  a  limited 
portion  of  knowledge.     But  he 

"  had  heard  of  battles." 

His  elder  brother  was  an  officer  in  the  Maryland  line,  and  his  youthful 
fancy  urged  him  to  become  a  soldier.  Filled  with  a  strong  desire  to 
serve  his  countr}',  he  eloped  from  his  fiither,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
twelve  sought  to  enroll  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  army;  but  his  youth 
prevented  his  patriotic  purpose,  and  he  was  compellod,  much  against  his 
will,  to  return  home.  A  youth,  the  first  act  of  which  was  stamped  with 
so  much  decision  and  courage,  progressed  to  manhood,  and  ripened  in 
age  to  the  full  fruition  of  its  early  promise.  Mr.  Chapman  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Charles  county,  Maryland,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  John 
Grant,  was  born  on  the  5th  of  July,  1798.  His  health,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  life,  was  delicate,  and  his  constitution  far  from  robust :  this 
interfered  much  with  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  which  were  repeat- 
edly intermitted  to  allow  the  failing  powers  of  nature  to  recuperate.  From 
the  rector  of  the  parish,  the  Rev,  John  Weems,  he  obtained  his  earlier  in- 
struction, ami  the  first  four  years  devoted  to  his  education  were  passed 
imder  the  kindly  teachings  of  that  gentleman.  His  studies  were  after- 
wards continued,  and  the  usual  course  completed,  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  England. 

In  his  twentieth  year  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  under  Judge 
Alexander  Thompson  and  Samuel  Riddle,  Esq.  (since  deceased),  in  the 
office  of  those  gentlemen,  at  Bedford,  Pennsylvania.  After  remainino: 
there  about  a  year  he  removed  to  Washington  citv,  where  he  continued 
to  prepare  himself  for  his  profession  under  the  valuable  instructions  of 
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the  late  "William  "Wirt — then  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States — with 
whom  he  continued  until  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  tastes,  however,  were 
so  decidedly  literary,  that,  although  admiring  the  theory  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  had  no  strong  inclination  for  its  practice.  Had  lie  been  permit- 
ted to  have  followed  the  bent  of  his  mind,  he  would  rather  have  extracted 
sweets  from  the  flowering  fields  of  literature  than  collected  together  the 
less  inviting  particles  of  legal  lore.  The  life  of  the  bee  appeared  to  his, 
as  it  generally  does  to  the  youthful  mind,  more  pleasing  than  that  of  the 
ever-toiling  ant — regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  honeyed  sweets  of  the 
former,  gathered  as  they  are  from  the  scented  adorners  of  nature,  though 
carefully  stored  for  winter's  provender,  are  hoarded  mostly  for  "others' 
uses,"  their  luscious  properties  inviting  the  attempts  of  both  men  and  ani- 
mals to  secure  them  even  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of  the  gatherer ;  whilst 
the  stores  of  the  latter  being  placed  in  a  humbler  position,  and  appropri- 
ated solely  in  regard  to  its  own  wants,  escape  the  predatory  hand  and 
remain  secure.  His  father,  too,  a  man  of  eminently  practical  mind, 
curbed  this  literary  propensity  in  his  son,  and  directed  his  attention  to  the 
examvile  of  the  ant,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  insect  whose  acquisitions, 
though  sweeter,  produced  a  fatal  result.  Following  the  sagacious  advice 
of  his  parent,  he  applied  himself  with  zeal  to  his  profession,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  at  the  bar  in  1820.  His  practice  increased  rapidly, 
and  he  soon  found  himself  occupied  with  as  many  causes  as  he  could 
well  attend  to. 

In  1821  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Susan  Chapman,  a 
daughter  of  George  Chapman,  Esq.,  of  Fauquier  county,  Virginia.  Eleven 
children  have  been  the  issue  of  their  union,  of  whom  but  five  survive. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland  to  repre- 
sent his  native  county,  in  December,  1824.  About  this  time  he  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  his  father  and  uncle,  whose  deaths  occurring  about  the 
same  time  threw  upon  him  the  care  and  support  of  his  father's  family, 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  settlement  of  both  estates.  This,  together 
with  his  legislative  duties,  had  the  efi'ect  of  interfering  with  the  practice 
of  the  law,  which  he  gradually  withdrew  from,  until,  in  the  year  1826, 
when  finding  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  preventing  his 
attendance  on  the  spring  courts  of  the  district,  he  relinquished  his  pro- 
fession as  a  lawyer  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  legislation.  He  was 
re-elected  to  each  successive  session  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Mary- 
land from  Charles  county  until  1829,  when  he  was  compelled  to  decline 
another  nomination  because  the  condition  of  his  j^rivate  aftairs  made  it 
necessary  that  he  should  give  his  entire  attention  to  them. 

Whilst  serving  in  the  Legislature  he  filled  many  important  positions. 
During  his  first  and  second  terms  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Grievances  and  Courts  of  Justice ;  and  in  182G,  his  third  session,  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  the  most  laborious  sta- 
tion in  the  House.  Before  the  close  of  that  session,  the  Speaker  having 
resigned,  Mr.  Chapman  was  elected  in  his  stead  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
He  continued  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates  until  his  retirement  in 
1829. 

But  he  was  not  permitted  to  remain  long  in  private  life.  In  1830  he 
was  again  chosen  a  delegate,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  house,  performing 
bis  duties  with  his  usual  ability  until  the  termination  of  the  session,  when 
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lie  again  declined  another  election.  lu  September  following,  he  ^vas 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  State,  acting  during  the  three  last  years  of 
his  term  as  its  President,  having  been  chosen  to  that  honorable  position 
by  the  entire  vote  of  that  body.  In  1836,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
he  retired,  as  he  had  hoped,  from  politics  for  ever ;  but  his  talents  were 
too  conspicuous  to  allow  him  to  withdraw  altogether  from  political  life. 
The  State  had  become  embarrassed,  and  the  odious  doctrines  of  repudi- 
ation Were  openly  and  unblushingly  advocated.  His  constituents  saw  in 
him  the  proper  person  to  stem  the  swelling  tide  which  threatened  to  leave 
its  slimy  traces  upon  the  legislation  of  the  State,  and  tarnish  its  fair 
escutcheon.  He  was  earnestly  solicited  to  allow  his  name  to  be  again 
placed  before  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Delegates,  that 
by  his  advice  and  experience  he  might  assist  in  extricating  the  State 
•  from  its  embarrassments,  and  save  her  from  the  foul  stain  of  repudiation. 
Although  he  had  already  devoted  the  best  days  of  his  life  and  the  powers 
of  his  prime  to  her  service,  yet  when  his  country  again  called  upon  him, 
his  sense  of  duty  would  not  allow  him  to  refuse,  especiallv  in  a  case  like 
this  ;  and  although  he  had  retired  from  her  councils  after  tilling  the  high- 
est office  in  her  Legislature,  yet  he  consented  to  return  to  his  early  posi- 
tion in  the  ranks,  and  use  the  experience  gained  in  former  fields  in  a  new 
campaign.  True,  he  had  now  to  "  fight  hi?  battles  o'er  again,"  but  there 
were  more  vital  interests  to  contest — a  sterner  foe  to  conquer.  Like  the 
monster  of  Lerna,  Repudiation  had  reared  its  countless  crests,  and  to 
its  destruction  his  energies  were  now  to  be  devoted.  The  task  he  had 
assumed  was  no  child's  play.  The  serpent,  though  often  "  scotched,  "  had 
ye'c  the  power  of  reproducing.  To  cauterize  the  wound  was  the  only 
method  of  its  destruction,  and  the  firebrands  of  his  eloquence  were  abl}^ 
employed  in  reducing  the  number  of  its  hissing  heads.  His  speech  at 
the  ensuing  session  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  completion  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  is  so  illustrative  of  his  manner  of  attack 
and  the  prosecution  of  his  warfare,  that  we  cannot  better  convey  an  idea 
of  his  powers  in  debate  than  by  setting  before  the  reader  a  brief  outline. 
In  it  he  advocates  the  feasibility  of  completing  the  canal  from  the  reve- 
nue of  the  work,  and  uses  all  his  efibrts  to  sustain  the  policy  and  uphold 
the  credit  of  the  State.  Boldly  and  confidently  he  attacks  repudiation, 
and  after  making  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  result  of  the  perseverance  of 
Columbus  in  discovering  a  continent,  he  holds  up  his  example  as  an  in- 
centive to  those  who  despaired  of  the  completion  of  this  great  State 
work  ;  he  uses  these  glowing  words :  "  Sir,  1  cannot  believe  that  repu- 
diation would  be  the  consequence  of  a  failure  to  complete  this  canal,  or 
to  provide  any  means  at  this  time  to  pay  oft"  the  State  debt.  No,  sir, 
such  a  heresy  cannot  take  root  amid  the  institutions  which  are  gi'owino- 
up  in  the  State.  Now,  when  religion  is  progressing ;  education  fostered 
and  encouraged  ;  benevolent  societies  asking  every  year  for  corporate 
existence,  to  enable  them  the  better  to  carry  out  their  works  of  charity; 
institutions  daily  springing  up  to  purify  our  constitution ;  lyceums  being 
erected  in  every  village  ;  the  learned,  the  gifted,  and  the  wise  bearing 
their  parts  in  public  instruction,  teaching  men  their  moral  accountability, 
and  directing  their  attention  to  the  varied  responsibilities  which  rest 
upon  them  in  their  relations  to  society  ;  in  such  a  state  of  moral  im- 
provement, can  it  be  believed  that  repudiation  will  find  favor  in  the  State  ? 
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If  this  canal  shall  fail,  which  would  be  ao'ainst  the  settled  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  results  of  every  other  coal  canal  on  earth,  or  if  you  refuse  to  try 
it,  and  throw  away  the  large  amount  expended  upon  it,  taxation  without 
end,  or  repudiation,  will  bo  the  inevitable  result.  Sir,  repudiation  may 
find  favor  among  politicians  and  demagogues,  but  never  among  the  dis- 
creet, the  prudent,  the  sober-minded  people.  Sir,  that  class  of  men  who, 
regardless  of  the  interests  and  the  honor  of  the  countr\^,  seek  to  stir  up 
the  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart,  to  create  an  element  more  con- 
genial to  their  own  nature,  who  flatter  and  deceive  the  people  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  own  purposes  and  the  gratification  of  their  own 
views,  do  not  reflect  the  sober  judgment  of  a  virtuous  people.  No,  sir  ; 
the  descendants  of  the  Puritan  pilgrims  who  settled  this  ancient  city  will 
never  see  the  stars  and  stripes  torn  loose  from  their  halyards,  and  the 
black  flac:  of  the  Pirate  unfurled  over  the  dome  of  your  Capitol!" 

So  well  pleased  were  his  constituents  with  his  open,  manly,  and  decided 
course,  that  whilst  he  was  continuing  his  labors  in  the  Lecrislature,  with- 
out  consulting  him,  they  presented  his  name  to  the  Whig  Convention  as 
a  candidate  for  the  gubernatorial  chair.  Accompanying  their  present- 
ment was  a  tribute  to  his  worth,  which,  originating  as  it  did  among  those 
who  had  known  him  longest  and  loved  him  best,  will  give  the  reader  a 
better  insight  to  his  character  than  any  words  that  we  can  write  ;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  expression  was  spontaneous  and  unani- 
mous, and  the  nomination  unsolicited,  the  high  honor  bestowed  can  be 
better  appreciated.     It  is  in  these  words,  addressed  to  the  Convention  : — 

"  In  offering  the  name  of  General  John  G.  Chapman  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maryland  (for  the  office  of  Go- 
vernor), we  do  it  from  no  mawkish  county  pride  or  sectional  feeling,  but 
from  the  honest  conviction  of  our  minds  that  he  possesses  the  requisite 
talents,  an  elevated  purity  of  character,  a  sterling  integrity,  and  a  dig- 
nity and  suavity  of  manner  well  befitting  the  station  to  which  we  wish 
to  see  him  elevated. 

"We  micrht  with  pride  recur  to  his  long  and  faithful  services  in  the 
councils  of  the  State  ;  but  wherefore  ?  John  G.  Chapman  is  no  obscure 
name.  He  is  well  known  throughout  Maryland,  and  his  fellow-citizens 
need  no  prompting  on  that  head.  But  we  should  prove  recreant  to  him, 
our  faithful  delegate,  if  we  did  not  express  our  decided  approbation  and 
admiration  of  the  noble  and  splendid  eftbrts  made  by  him  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  Legislature  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  State  in  her  pre- 
sent financial  embarrassment ;  and,  further,  for  his  masterly  support 
(though  unavailing)  of  a  measure  which  we  believe  must  become  a  vital 
one,  to  prevent  the  degradation  and  ruin  of  the  State." 

Such  praise  as  this  is  better  than  gold  or  precious  stones,  sweeter  than 
honey,  for  it  is  the  heart  praise  of  home  I  The  qualities  of  fame  are  re- 
verberative,  and  its  echoes  are  oftenest  heard  where  the  ragged  mountain 
peaks  catch  up  and  prolong  the  sound,  repeating  it  in  the  distance ;  but 
in  this  instance  the  "breath,"  which  was  to  "hallow  his  name  with  a 
charm  against  death,"  comes  forth  in  a  deep  prolonged  shout  from  his 
native  valley,  ascending  unbroken  and  clear  into  the  blue  arch  above. 
Mr.  Chapman,  however,  failed  in  receiving  the  votes  of  the  Convention 
as  the  Whig  nominee  ibr  Governor,  although  it  is  believed  that  if  the 
wishes  of  the  party  had  been  expressed  he  would  have  received  the  nomi- 
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nation.  In  1844  he  was  ajjain  sent  to  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  on 
the  meeting  of  that  body  elected  its  Speaker  by  an  unanimous  vote. 
Some  pleasing  incidents  are  related  of  Mr.  Chapman's  personal  populari- 
ty, which,  whilst  reflecting  credit  upon  him,  redound  as  much  to  the 
honor  of  the  party  to  which  his  politics  alone  were  obnoxious.  AVe  have 
said  that  his  election  as  Speaker  was  unanimous,  and  consequently  he 
must  have  received  the  votes  of  the  Democratic  members,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  own  political  friends.  When  Mr.  Chapman's  name  was  presented 
for  this  position,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Democratic  party  called 
upon  one  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Chapman,  and  stated  that  the  Democratic 
delegates  desired  to  vote  for  Mr.  Chapman,  provided  no  objection  would 
be  made  to  their  proceedings  by  the  Whigs.  This  proposition  was  of 
course  at  once  accepted,  and  considered  an  act  of  kindness  and  liberality 
tending  greatly  to  soften  the  feeling  of  animosity  too  often  engendered 
by  political  strife.  At  the  close  of  this  session,  as  at  every  other  in  which 
he  had  presided  as  Speaker,  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed 
by  a  member  of  the  opposite  party,  and  unanimously  accorded.  In  re- 
lation to  his  manner  of  conducting  the  harassing  and  delicate  duties  of 
his  office,  a  delegate  from  another  county  pays  him  this  high  but  well 
merited  compliment :  "  Although  Mr.  Chapman  has  always  been  a  con- 
sistent and  unflinching  Whig,  yet  so  conciliatory  has  been  his  course, 
that  I  have  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint  from  a  single  individual 
differing  from  him  in  political  sentiments.  He  has  always  been  ready 
to  do  justice  to  every  one,  without  reference  to  himself." 

Mr.  Chapman's  services  in  the  Legislature  of  his  own  State  have  been 
eminent  and  useful  ;  in  his  position  both  as  delegate  and  senator,  he 
never  allowed  personal  or  sectional  interests  to  interfere  with  his  views 
of  duty. 

"  Ko  pent-up  Utica  confined  his  powers." 

He  looked  abroad  with  the  eye  of  the  enlightened  statesman.  We  have 
seen  him  using  all  his  efibrts  for  the  completion  of  that  magnificent  work,  . 
which  was  to  unite  the  waters  of  the  broad  Chesapeake  with  the  tran- 
quil waters  of  the  Ohio — thus  wedding  the  ocean  to  the  land,  and  forming 
a  way  by  which  the  commerce  borne  upon  its  bosom  could  be  distri- 
buted throughout  the  interior,  and  through  which  the  rich  ore  and  mine- 
rals of  the  mountains,  and  the  products  of  the  valleys,  could  be  conveyed 
for  exchange  with  the  merchandise  of  the  main  ;  an  undertaking  which, 
if  not  so  poetical,  yet  exceeding  in  its  conception  and  usefulness  the 
custom  of  the  ancient  Doges  of  Venice,  who  by  simply  dropping  a  ring 
into  the  sea  imagined  they  had  formed  a  compact  and  contracted  an 
alliance  with  that  element.  And  when  we  look  into  the  legislative 
records  of  his  State,  we  find  him  foremost  in  every  liberal  and  ameliorat- 
ing act.  In  1824-5,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  condition  of  insolvent 
debtors  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  he  prepart-d  an  able  report  in  favor  of 
a  revision  and  alteration  of  the  insolvent  system,  and  nobly  stood  up  in 
the  defence  of  the  unfortunate.  In  his  report,  it  should  be  noted,  the 
first  attempt  was  made  in  that  State  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt. 
He  felt  the  full  power  of  the  scathing  words  of  the  New  England  poet : 

VOL.  IV.  17 
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"  People,  whose  priesthood  pore 
Moses  and  Jesus  o'er, 
Then  bolt  the  poor  man!s  prison  !" 

and  did  not  wish  them  to  apply  to  the  people  of  his  State. 

At  the  ensuing  session  he  presented  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  endorsers 
on  promissory  notes,  or  obligors  to  a  bond.  It  was  intended  to  abrogate 
the  law  which  allowed  a  separate  suit  against  each  party  to  a  note  or 
bond,  and  in  consequence  of  the  ruinous  costs  which  its  operation  allowed 
to  accrue  to  lawyers,  clerks,  and  sheriffs,  had  become  very  oppressive  to 
that  class  of  debtors.  The  evil  had  been  considered  irremediable  until  Mr. 
Chapman  applied  himself  to  its  consideration,  and  the  result  of  his  labors 
was  to  report  an  "  Act  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  Accumulation  of 
Costs  in  Civil  Suits,"  which  became  a  law  in  the  December  session  of 
1825. 

The  land  titles  of  the  State  had  fallen  into  great  confusion  on  account 
of  the  negligence  of  the  proper  officers.  Mr.  Chapman,  perceiving  the 
evil  certain  to  result  from  such  a  state  of  things,  had  the  matter  investi- 
gated, and  through  his  instrumentality  the  records  were  completed, 
and  thereafter  faithfully  kept  up. 

In  1826  the  finances  of  the  State  of  Maryland  were  not  in  the  most 
prosperous  condition.  During  the  session  of  that  year,  Mr.  Chapman 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  continued  to 
hold  that  important  position  until  the  House  of  Delegates  had  nearly 
completed  its  financial  measure.  The  able  manner  in  which  he  performed 
the  responsible  duties  connected  with  his  office  is  inscribed  upon  the 
annals  of  his  State,  and  testified  to  by  the  continued  confidence  of  an 
appreciating  constituency.  In  the  cause  of  education,  Mr.  Chapman  was 
prominent;  fully  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  primary  schools,  he 
gave  his  best  efforts  to  their  promotion  in  his  county,  and  it  was  mainly 
through  his  exertions  that  the  system  was  put  in  operation  there. 

The  Washington  Monument,  in  Baltimore,  owes  its  success,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Chapman ;  for  it  was  through  the 
action  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  whilst  he  was  chairman, 
that  a  bill  was  passed  appropriating  the  necessary  funds  to  complete  that 
splendid  monument  to  the  Father  of  his  country. 

In  1845  Mr.  Chapman  was  sent  to  Washington  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  After  serving  his  term,  he  was  re-elected 
in  184Y  without  opposition.  As  a  member  of  the  House  he  pre- 
served the  high  reputation  gained  by  his  conduct  in  the  Legislature  of 
his  own  State.  He  was  there,  as  had  been  said  of  him  before  by  a  con- 
temporary, "a  consistent  and  uncompromising  Whig,"  but  never  an  ultra 
one !  He  sustained  the  appropriations  demanded  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  Mexican  war;  and,  although  many  members  of  his  own  party  de- 
nounced it,  and  sought  to  stay  its  progress  by  delay,  he  overlooked  all 
party  considerations  in  his  zeal  for  his  country's  good.  His  motto  ap- 
pears to  have  been — "  Tue  Country,  the  whole  Country,  and  nothing  but 
the  Country." 

In  February,  184Y,  the  House  being  occupied  in  the  consideration  of 
a  bill  to  increase  the  revenue  derivable  from  imports,  he  offered  a  series 
of  amendments,  and  delivered  a  speech  in  which  the  interests  of  the  to- 
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bacco-growing  population  were  ably  advocated,  and  after  dwelling  upon 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  tobacco,  and  stating  "  that  its  production  was 
second  to  no  other  interest  of  the  country  except  cotton  ;  that  it  contri- 
buted more  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  afforded  more  of  the 
exchanges  for  foreign  productions ;  that  it  was  burdened  and  oppressed, 
by  such  duties  and  restrictions  as  were  not  permitted  to  be  imposed  upon 
any  other  of  the  productions  of  the  country ;"  he  says :  "  This  staple 
engages  in  its  cultivation  and  manufacture  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and  a  large  portion  of  our 
shipping;''  and  concludes:  "The   day  is  not  far  distant,  sir,  when  the 
whole  tariff  and  commercial  policy  of  the  world  will  undergo  a  change, 
A  revolution  in  the  international  commercial  regulations  of  the  world 
must  and  will  take  place  before  many  years  shall  have  elapsed,  and  then 
will  be  the  time  for  this  interest,  long  neglected  and  oppressed,  to  be 
placed  in  the  commercial  system,  which  must  be  established  upon  grounds 
of  reciprocal  advantage.     It  will  only  require  concert  of  action  upon  the 
part  of  those  representing  the  tobacco  interest  in  the  different  States,  and 
a  firmness  of  purpose  to  insist  upon  adequate  protection,  and  we  shall 
obtain  it     It  is  the  fault  of  our  government  that  those  enormous  exac- 
tions and  revenues   are  levied  upon  the  productions   of  the   tobacco- 
planter  ;  and  more  than  one  opportunity  has  been  suffered  to  pass  with- 
out resorting  to  such  remedy  as  would  have  secured  a  due  respect  to  this 
interest,  and  placed  it  upon  terms  of  reciprocity.     It  might  have  been 
done  in  1833,  when  the  tariff  policy  of  the  government  underwent  an 
entire  change;  and  so,  likewise,  in  1842,  when  protection  was  extended 
to  several  of  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  no  one  of  them  equal  to 
this,  or  so  much  needing  the  protection  of  the  government.     But,  sir,  as 
I  have  before  remarked,  another  occasion  is  likely  again  to  occur.     The 
commercial  system  of  England,  and  of  Continental  Europe  interwoven 
with  it  and  dependent  upon  it,  must  be  feconstructed.     The  march  of 
improvement  in  the  country,  the  advance  of  the  arts,  the  perfection  in 
machinery,  the  labor-saving  and  bread-producing  process  which  is  so 
rapidly  advancing,  will  force  the  governments  of  Europe  into  a  new 
policy,  and  then  may  we  demand  that  they  shall  support  their  govern- 
ments upon  other  revenues  than  those  which  are  levied  upon  the  labor 
of  the  tobacco-planter."     Although  an  advocate  of  the  planter,  yet  he  did 
not  neglect  what  he  considered  the  intert- >  of  the  manufacturer,  and  he 
signalized  himself  in  favor  of  protection  by  a  splendid  speech,  which,  for 
statistical  information  and  detail,  can  be  strongly  recommended  for  refer- 
ence, and  as  exhibiting  deep  research  and  application.     It  is  not  for  us 
to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  a  subject  which  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  ablest  statesmen  ;  but  we  have  become  deeply  impressed,  from  a 
perusal  of  his  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1846,  in  defence  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  that  he  has  pre- 
sented all  the  prominent  points  of  the  subject  in  a  masterly  manner. 

We  might  have  extended  this  article  to  the  utmost  limits  allowed  in 
a  work  of  this  nature,  but  for  the  modesty  of  the  gentleman  of  whom  it 
has  been  our  pleasure  to  write.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  little  more 
than  a  brief  outline  of  his  political  career.  Had  we  been  permitted  to 
set  down  the  virtues  which  adorn  his  character  in  private  life,  we  could 
have  presented  a  picture  of  domestic  happiness  pleasing  in  its  details. 
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We  had  indeed  hoped  to  have  placed  in  our  sketch  some  of  those  home 
scenes,  which  are  far  more  pleasing  to  our  taste  than  the  groupings  of  the 
political  stage;  but  we  have  been  disappointed.  The  reader  must  obtain 
his  knowledge  of  the  character  of  our  subject  from  the  aspect  which  he 
presents  as  a  public  man.  It  is  only  left  us  now  to  conclude,  by  stating 
that  Mr.  Chapman  is  truly  a  religious  man — a  Christian  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  is  a  member  of  the  vestry  of  his  parish,  and  m 
full  communion  with  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  but  he  is  no  sectarian.  His 
path  towards  the  heavenly  kingdom  has  been  long  chosen  and  faithfully 
followed ;  but  he  cavils  not  with  those  who  may  be  pursuing  another  to 
the  same  goal.  Believing  that  honest,  upright,  and  sincere  Christians 
may  be  found  in  every  denomination  which  acknowledges  the  Saviour 
for 'its  Head,  he  is  tolerant  in  his  feelings  towards  them  all;  and  remains 
happy  in  the  confidence  that  the  Church  on  earth  will  at  last  be  united 
in  peaceful  harmony  under  its  great  Head  above. 


EDWARD   WOODRUFF, 

OF    CINCINNATI,    JUDGE    OF    THE    FIRST   JUDICIAL    DISTRICT    IN     THE    STATE 

OF    OHIO. 

Among  the  useful  men  of  our  country  the  subject  of  this  memoir  is 
entitled  to  a  high  rank,  if  a  life  of  constant  application  to  intellectual 
and  practical  pursuits  resulting  in  the  public  good,  constitutes  a  claim  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  mankind. 

Edward  Woodruff  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  18th 
of  February,  1807.  His  father,  Capt.  Archibald  WoodruflF,  was  a  native 
of  Elizabethtown,  New  Jei-sey,  and  was  born  in  1773  ;  his  remote  ances- 
tors were  from  England  ;  his  immediate  relatives  were  Americans  by  birth, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  our  revolutionary  struggles.  Captain  Woodruff 
was  a  man  of  remarkably  fine  personal  appearance ;  upwards  of  six  feet 
in  height,  with  a  heart  and  mind  of  the  largest  capacity. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  Catharine  Woodruff,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
and  of  German  descent.  They  were  both  persons  of  vigorous  constitu- 
tion and  industrious  habits,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Captain  "Wood- 
ruff, during  his  minority,  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  became 
,a  journeyman  printer,  and  afterwards  joint  proprietor  of  one  of  the  daily 
newspapers  of  that  city  ;  subsequently  he  became  a  shipping  merchant 
in  Philadelphia,  and  carried  on  a  prosperous  business  until  1813.  At 
this  time  his  son  Edward  was  but  six  years  old,  and  his  father  had  em- 
barked in  a  vessel  belonging  to  himself,  with  a  valuable  cargo  in  a  lawful 
voyage,  bound  for  Lisbon,  and  while  oft'  the  coast  of  France  was  illegally 
•captured  by  two  French  frigates,  and  his  vessel  and  cargo  burned  on  the 
high  seas,  under  the  famous  (or  more  properly  speaking  infamous)  orders 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  himself  with  his  son  William,  the  captain 
and  mate,  thrown  into  prison. 
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After  three  years'  prosecution  of  his  claim  against  the  government  of 
France,  he  recovered  only  a  partial  indemnity,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  pre- 
clude him  from  a  participation  in  the  amount  subsequently  paid  by  France, 
for  spoliations  committed  by  her  vessels  of  war  on  our  merchantmen. 

This  so  crippled  his  means,  that,  with  a  large  family,  of  which  Edward 
was  tlie  youngest,  he  was  unable  to  give  all  his  children  as  liberal  an 
education  as  he  desired. 

About  six  years  after  this  misfortune,  he  determined  to  remove  to  the 
western  country,  and  in  company  with  a  friend  (Doctor  De  Benneville) 
left  Philadelphia  and  travelled  on  horseback  to  Cincinnati,  in  1819. 
Being  favorably  impressed  with  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  place, 
he  removed  the  next  vear  with  his  familv,  and  established  himself  in 
business.  He  has  often  mentioned  with  feelings  of  gratitude  the  names 
of  Henry  Clay  and  William  H.  Crawford,  for  their  personal  and  volun- 
tary services  rendered  him  during  his  troubles  in  France. 

At  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Cincinnati,  his  means  were  small,  and 
Edward  was  the  only  child  young  enough  to  go  to  school. 

He  had  always  taken  pains  to  instil  into  his  youthful  mind  the  im- 
portance of  a  good  education  and  correct  moral  deportment. 

The  high  estimate  which  his  father  placed  upon  an  education,  is  shown 
in  one  of  his  letters  from  France  to  his  wife  ;  while  suffering  under  all 
the  privations  attendant  upon  the  loss  of  his  property,  he  says  :  "  Re- 
member me  to  our  dear  children,  and  let  their  education  be  an  object  of 
the  first  consideration  with  you;  let  it  not  be  neglected  though  it  cost  us 
our  last  dollar," — a  sentiment  worthy  a  father  and  a  patriot.  One  of  the 
principal  objects  which  he  had  in  view  in  removing  to  the  west  was,  to 
afford  greater  facilities  at  more  moderate  rates  for  the  education  of  his 
son  than  could  be  enjoyed  in  the  Eastern  States.  Edward  was  sent  for 
two  or  three  years  to  private  schools  in  Cincinnati,  and  was  for  some  time 
a  pupil  of  Thomas  J.  Matthews,  a  gentleman  of  extensive  learning,  under 
whose  instructions  he  became  proficient  in  mathematical  studies. 

He  commenced  his  collegiate  course  in  the  Cincinnati  College,  where 
he  manifested  a  determination  to  improve  every  opportunity  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  thorough  education,  being  fully  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  must  in  after  life  rely  alone  upon  his  own  exertions  for 
whatever  of  fame  and  fortune  he  might  acquire.  Having  spent  three  years 
in  that  institution,  he  was  transferred  to  Miami  University  in  Oxford, 
Oh  jo,  where  he  graduated  in  1826,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  During  his 
whole  academic  course  he  was  untiring  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 
He  was  always  a  favorite  with  his  classmates  and  fellow  students.  If  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration  or  anniversary  address  was  to  be  delivered,  he 
was  most  frequently  chosen  for  that  purpose.  He  availed  himself  of  all 
the  advantao-es  arisinof  from  collecfe  societies,  debatinc:  clubs,  and  moot 
courts,  and  has  often  in  after  life  adverted  to  the  great  benefits  he  de- 
rived from  these  sources  of  mental  improvement.  He  early  became  an 
agreeable  and  impressive  speaker;  his  manner  is  easy  and  agreeable,  yet 
firm  and  decided,  and  characterized  by  such  candor  as  always  to  gain 
the  respectful  attention  of  his  hearers. 

Soon  after  he  graduated,  he  entered  as  a  student  of  law  in  the  ofiice 
of  Hon.  Bellamy  Storer  of  Cincinnati,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  very 
extensive  practice. 
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Here  he  displayed  the  same  unwearied  industry  in  the  study  of  his 
profession  as  he  did  during  his  collegiate  course,  always  willing  to  per- 
form any  respectable  labor  necessary  to  obtain  a  full  and  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  science  and  practice  of  law.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
mere  reading  of  books,  but  sought  every  opportunity  to  learn  the  practi- 
cal details  of  business.  His  preceptor  appreciated  his  student's  worth, 
and  afforded  him  every  aid  to  the  attainment  of  the  desired  result.  Dur- 
ing  his  course  of  legal  studies  he  frequently  took  part  in  the  argument 
of  causes  jointly  with  him,  and  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  courts 
and  juries.  On  his  application  for  admission  to  the  bar  he  received  from 
]>ini  a  certificate  addressed  to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  setting 
forth  in  the  highest  terms  his  qualifications  for  the  duties  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

By  his  own  personal  exertions  in  the  intervals  of  his  regular  employ- 
ment, by  writing  and  copying  at  night,  and  by  a  year's  service  in  the 
office  of  his  employer,  after  the  two  first  years  allotted  to  the  study 
of  his  profession,  he  obtained  sufficient  means  to  defray  his  expenses  of 
living  and  his  tuition  fees,  and  to  cancel  all  his  pecuniary  obligations.  In 
common  with  all  young  men  who  engage  in  the  practice  of  law  without 
patronage  or  wealth,  he  had  to  undergo  a  severe  probation.  Hope  de- 
ferred often  made  his  heart  sick ;  and  such  is  the  experience  of  almost 
every  beginner  in  professional  life. 

With  the  commencement  of  his  legal  labors,  he  also  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  married  man. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  his  practice  his  expenses  exceeded  his 
income,  and  he  was  frequently  compelled  to  resort  to  small  loans  ;  these 
he  liquidated  as  soon  as  his  circumstances  permitted.  His  strict  attention 
to  business,  and  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  all  his 
professional  engagements,  soon  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  a  brighter  prospect  opened  before  him. 

Fitted  by  a  thorough  literary  and  legal  education  and  business  habits, 
he  was  soon  able  to  cope  successfully  with  the  older  members  of  the  bar. 
Business  continued  to  flow  in  upon  him  until  he  had  acquired  one  of  the 
most  -"espectable  and  lucrative  practices,  equal  to  any  of  his  contempora- 
ries.    As  a  lawyer  he  has  always  been  honest  and  faithful. 

His  standing  in  his  profession  is  second  to  none  in  the  courts  of  Ohio, 
which,  considering  the  importance  and  the  amount  of  business  transacted 
therein,  is  no  unenviable  position.  Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  has  continued  in  the  practice  without  inter- 
mission for  a  period  of  twenty-three  years  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  is 
to  some  extent  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  "  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country."  He  was  one  of  the  original  corporators 
of  the  Cincinnati  Law  Library,  in  which  he  takes  a  lively  interest.  In 
his  intercourse  with  his  brethren  of  the  bar,  he  is  always  courteous  and 
agreeable — disposed  at  all  times  to  give  to  the  junior  members  of  the 
profession  such  assistance  as  every  young  man  requires,  during  the  first 
years  of  his  professional  life. 

During  his  practice,  in  1830,  a  case  arose  of  great  interest  in  relation 
to  the  freedom  of  a  negro  boy  named  Frank.  He  had  been  captured  as 
a  fugitive  slave,  and  was  about  to  be  transported  out  of  tlie  State  with- 
out a  fair  trial.     The  circumstances  were  made  known  to  Mr.  Woodrufl", 
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wlio,  actuated  by  a  sense  of  justice,  volunteered  his  services  to  establish 
the  freedom  of  the  boy.  He  appeai-ed  before  the  magistrate  who  had 
issued  the  warrant,  and  conducted  the  cause  with  learning  and  zeal ;  but 
the  rapacity  of  those  interested  insisted  upon  their  victim,  and  he  was 
delivered  over  to  his  pursuers.  He  then  instituted  proceedings  before 
the  county  court  and  obtained  an  injunction,  but  before  service  could  be 
effected,  the  unfortunate  captive  was  carried  by  force  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  this  State  into  Kentucky,  and  thence  by  a  circuitous  course 
into  the  State  of  Louisiana.  So  confident  was  Mr.  Woodruff  that  a 
wrong  had  been  done  to  the  negro,  convinced  that  he  was  a  free  man, 
that  at  great  pains  he  procured  the  aid  of  able  counsel  in  Louisiana, 
obtained  the  requisite  testimony,  and  forwarded  an  elaborate  argument 
upon  the  facts  and  law  of  the  case,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  procuring 
a  decision,  in  a  slaveholding  State,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana, 
establishing  the  freedom  of  the  boy.  This  was  one  of  the  first  and  lead- 
ing cases  involving  questions  as  to  the  right  of  claimants  to  the  aid  of 
legislation  in  the  free  States,  in  capturing  alleged  fugitives  from  labor, 
and  under  what  circumstances  masters  could  permit  their  slaves  to  come 
into  free  States  without  forfeiting  their  right  to  reclaim  them.  The 
principal  points  relied  on  in  the  case  were,  the  fact  of  the  birth  of 
Frank  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  transit  of  his  mother  (who  was  a  slave) 
from  Maryland  to  Kentucky  in  the  custody  of  her  owner,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  alleged  master  permitting  and  habitually  sending  the 
boy  into  Ohio,  and  allowing  him  to  remain  there  at  wages.  Upon  both 
points  the  freedom  of  the  boy  was  established.  The  part  which  Mr. 
AVoodruff  took  in  this  case  was  entirely  independent  of  the  abolition 
movement,  for  he  did  not  participate  in  that  excitement,  but  was  in- 
fluenced by  a  desire  to  extend  to  the  humblest  individual  all  his  legal 
and  constitutional  rights,  and  to  prevent  oppression.  Nor  was  this  by 
any  means  the  only  instance  in  which  he  labored  without  remuneration 
for  the  redress  of  individual  wrono;s  and  from  charitable  considerations. 
In  18o2,  having  always  acted  with  the  Whig  party,  though  by  no 
means  a  busy  politician,  in  a  count}-  as  strongly  Democratic  as  any  in 
the  State,  he  received  an  unsolicited  nomination  for  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  which  he  accepted,  more  for  the  gratification  of  his 
personal  and  political  friends  than  from  any  desire  for  the  office.  He 
was,  however,  elected  over  the  regular  Democratic  nominee,  unexpectedly 
to  himself,  by  a  very  large  majority,  and  entered  upon  his  arduous  judi- 
cial duties  wilh  his  characteristic  dilinfence.  This  oflBce  he  now  fills  with 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  bar  and  the  public.  His  ripe  intellect,  patient 
habits,  and  great  experience  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  eminently  qualifj' 
him  for  this  position.  In  relinquishing  his  extensive  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice for  the  bench,  he  has  made  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  by  which, 
however,  the  public  are  the  gainers.  Xo  position  of  a  similar  kind  is 
attended  with  greater  mental  labor  and  personal  fatigue  than  the  office 
of  Judge  in  Hamilton  county,  where  the  courts  are  almost  in  perpetual 
session,  and  where  the  Judges  sit  both  in  the  Common  Pleas  and  in  the 
District  Court,  under  the  new  Constitution  of  1851.  Soon  after  he  came 
into  office  the  new  code  took  eftect,  and  the  innovations  upon  the  old 
S3'stem  of  pleadings  and  practice  greatly  increased  the  labors  of  the  Judge. 
Impressed,  however,  with  a  high  sense  of  duty,  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
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to  sbriuk  from  the  performance  of  a  hig-h  and  responsible  duty  assicfDed 
to  him  by  the  partialit}'  of  his  fellow-citizens  so  flatteringly  expressed. 

Judge  Woodruff  was  but  thirteen  years  old  when  he  removed  to  Cin- 
cinnati, which  v/as  then  a  town  containing  only  8,000  inhabitants.  He 
has  never  changed  his  location,  and  has  witnessed  her  rapid  growth  to  a 
population  of  150,000.  The  territorial  limits  of  the  city  have  been  twice 
extended  during  that  period,  and  to  her  unexampled  increase  in  wealth 
and  prosperity  he  has  been  an  eye-witness. 

At  the  aire  of  twenty-seven  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Citv  Coun- 
cil,  and  was  re-elected  eight  years  successively,  when  he  declined  a  further 
re-noraination.  During  the  last  three  years  he  was  President  of  the  Board. 
He  was  again  elected  in  1850  and  1851.  While  in  this  office  he  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  improvement  of  the  municipal  legislation,  and  en- 
grafted upon  it  many  valuable  police  regulations.  In  18-lG  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  convention  to  form  a  new  city  charter. 

During  his  connection  with  the  city  government,  and  through  his  ex- 
ertions, many  measures  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
city  were  adopted,  such  as  the  purchase  and  extension  of  the  city  water 
works,  lighting  the  city  with  gas,  loans  to  canal  and  railroad  companies, 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  extended  system  of  public  im- 
provements which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  her  greatness  and  pros- 
perity. He  advocated  and  reported  favorably  upon  the  purchase  of  the 
St.  Clair  property,  containing  about  eight  acres,  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  procured  a  vote  of  the  citizens  upon  the  question  in  1840,  by  which, 
bad  it  succeeded,  the  city  would  hare  been  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
magnificent  park;  unfortunately,  however,  the  project  did  not  succeed. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  service  in  this  body,  he  took  the  first  important 
step  towards  the  reformation  of  the  Fire  Department.  This  act  displayed 
in  a  striking  manner  his  independence  of  character,  and  his  determination 
to  discharge  his  whole  duty  at  every  risk  and  without  regard  to  epheme- 
ral popularity.  The  measure,  however,  received  the  general  approbation 
of  the  public.  In  1841  a  joint  committee  of  citizens  and  the  Council 
■was  appointed  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  General  Har- 
rison from  Washington  to  North  Bend,  of  which  Mr.  Woodruff  was  one. 

The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  bv  the  Council  of  which  he  had 
been  so  long  a  useful  and  influential  member,  is  shown  by  the  following 
extract :  "  William  11.  Morris,  Esq.,  offered  a  resolution  returning  the 
thanks  of  the  Board  to  Edward  Woodruff,  Esq.,  for  the  ability,  diligence, 
and  impartiality  evinced  by  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 
Carried  unanimously." 

He  was  an  earnest  and  able  advocate  of  the  common  school  system, 
and  was  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  those  spacious  edifices  known  as 
the  district  school  houses,  those  nurseries  of  native  talent,  and  the  boast 
and  ornament  of  our  city.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment 
of  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  and  in  the  formation  of  its  charter ;  also  in 
the  House  of  Refufje ;  and  has  always  been  a  liberal  contributor  to  the 
scientific,  charitable,  and  religious  enterprises  of  the  day.  Indeed,  no 
citizen  has  cause  to  look  back  upon  the  past  history  of  this  great  metro- 
polis, and  of  the  State  at  large,  with  higher  gratification  for  the  part  he 
has  had  in  her  pros])erity  than  Judge  Woodruff — he  has  always  taken 
enlaiged  views  of  all  measures  which  might  conduce  to  the  good  of  his 
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country,  and  tbougli  not  ostentatious,  lie  bas  labored  bard  for  tbe  public 
good. 

He  bas  contributed  largelv  to  tlic  substantial  improvements  of  tbe 
city  by  tbe  erection  of  a  number  of  valuable  and  pei-maneiit  buildings, 
sometimes  to  bis  pecuniarv  disadvantage. 

His  confiding  disposition  in  tbe  bonesty  of  mankind  bas  at  times  caused 
bim  to  sutler  by  misplaced  confidence.  Altliougb  a  man  of  experience 
and  sound  judgment,  wbile  at  tbe  meridian  of  life  and  in  possession  of 
an  ample  fortune,  witli  tbe  prospect  of  enjoying  some  respite  from  tbe 
toils  of  a  laborious  profession,  be  encoimtered  one  of  tbose  terrible  reverses 
in  his  affairs  wbicb  would  bave  utterly  prostrated  a  man  of  less  nerve 
and  pbilosopby.  It  seemed  as  tbough  all  bis  bopes  had  been  blasted  in 
an  hour,  but  with  a  stern  and  inflexible  purpose,  under  tbe  a'uidnnce  of 
Providence,  be  applied  himself  to  the  reparation  of  bis  losses,  and  man- 
fully combating  with  adverse  fortune  rose  superior  to  her  frowns.  The 
leading  characteristics  of  Judge  Woodruff"  are  energj",  generosity,  honesty, 
charitableness,  and  a  love  of  domestic  life. 

He  has  a  great  fondness  for  rural  occupations,  and  takes  great  delight 
in  whatever  appertains  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  has 
done  much  in  adornins^  the  suburban  districts  around  the  citv.  He  has 
a  highly  cultivated  literary  taste,  and  fills  many  useful  and  honorable 
positions  connected  with  our  schools  and  colleges.  Some  of  bis  literary 
productions  contain  much  merit.  His  address  delivered  at  Miami  Uni- 
versity, on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  President  McMaster,  in 
1845  (of  which  institution  he  then  was  and  still  is  a  trustee),  takes  a  very 
correct  view  of  the  nature  and  object  of  collegiate  instruction,  and  bas 
had  an  influence  in  awakening  the  attention  of  colleges  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  college  studies,  giving  to  them  a  wider  range  and  more  practical 
tendency.  Several  years  since  he  united  himself  with  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  those  of  bis  children  wdio  have  arrived  at  years  of  under- 
standing have  followed  his  example.  He  cultivates  a  social  disposition, 
and  is  always  welcome  to  the  society  of  his  fellow-men.  He  enjoys  to 
an  unlimited  extent  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  the  community  in 
which  he  has  so  long  resided. 

Soon  after  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Percis  Carpenter,  a  native  of  Cincinnati ;  a  very  nmiable 
young  lady,  and  daughter  of  Captain  Joseph  Carpenter,  a  most  <'Stimable 
man,  who  served  his  country  in  the  last  war  with  England,  and  fell  a 
victim  to  the  hardships  of  a  western  frontier  campaign.  Mrs.  Eliza  Car- 
penter, his  widow,  was  left  with  a  family  of  six  young  children,  all  of 
whom,  by  prudent  management  of  a  small  estate,  she  reared  until  they 
became  well  settled  in  lite.  Mrs.  C.  was  the  daughter  of  Abraham  Free- 
man, one  of  those  early  pioneers  to  Cincinnjiti  who  attended  church  with 
a  prayer-book  in  one  hand  and  a  rifle  in  the  other.  By  this  marriage 
Judge  Woodruff'  had  seven  children,  four  of  whom  survive  their  mother. 

In  1845  he  married  Miss  Harriette  S.  White,  daughter  of  Col.  J.  H. 
White,  of  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire;  a  man  of  great  worth,  and  who 
has  held  some  of  the  most  honorable  places  under  the  government  of  that 
State.  In  this  second  marriage  he  found  another  kind-hearted  and  intel- 
ligent companion,  and  two  more  children  were  added  to  bis  family. 

No  man  has  been  more  blessed  in  all  his  domestic  relations.     Home 
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is  Lis  sanctuary ;  the  confidence  and  love  of  his  family  have  sustained 
liim  in  his  severest  trials.  Kind  and  induljifent,  and  attentive  to  their 
welfare,  he  spares  no  pains  in  the  education  of  his  children. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  known  Judge  Woodruft'  for  many  years. 
"With  most  of  the  facts  above  narrated  he  is  personally  familiar ;  others 
constitute  a  part  of  the  liistory  of  the  community  in  which  he  has  resided 
from  his  youth  ;  but  in  every  particular  we  believe  no  more  than  the  truth 
has  been  spoken.  Much  more  might  have  been  added  with  reference  to 
his  usofuhie.ss  both  in  public  and  private  life ;  but  lest  they  should  pro- 
long this  narrative  to  too  great  length,  they  have  been  omitted.  The 
Judge  is  about  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  vigorous  constitution  and  tem- 
perate habits;  at  the  age  of  fortv-six,  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  manhood, 
with  talents  and  acquirements  which  eminently  qualify  him  for  usefuluess 
and  distinction  in  any  position  which  he  may  occupy. 


MAJOR  JOHN    S.ROWLAND, 

OF  CASS  COUNTY,  GEORGIA. 

The  traveller,  as  he  passes  through  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
known  as  the  "  Cherokee  Country,"  will  be  struck  with  the  fertility  of 
its  soil  and  the  general  outlines  of  beauty  presented  by  a  valley,  which 
still  retains  the  euphonious  sound  of  its  Indian  title,  Elowah  ;  and,  as 
his  eye  wanders  ovtr  the  landscape,  he  becomes  aware  that  the  hand  of 
man,  seldom  an  improver  of  the  works  of  Nature,  has  here  followed  out 
her  general  laws,  and  acting  in  conformity  with  her  plans,  has  added  to,  in 
place  of  detracting  from,  the  pleasing  features  of  the  scene.  Improve- 
ments, so  called,  have  not  always  this  effect,  and  it  is  from  this  fact  that 
we  find  throughout  the  land  Gothic  castles  usurping  the  place  of  the 
Grecian  temple,  and  Byzantine  structures  receiving  upon  their  airy  domes 
the  winters'  snows  and  elevatino-  their  slie^ht  minarets  where  the  bluster- 
iiig  blasts  of  Boreas  are  rudest  and  sweep  with  their  fullest  force ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  solemn  Egyptian  pile  casting  its  sombre  shadow 
athwart  the  southern  sunny  plain.  But  here  the  eye  is  offended  by  no  such 
incongruity.  The  unities  are  preserved,  and  edifice?  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  man  with  their  appurtenances,  are  in  conformity  with  the 
general  aspect  of  nature.  Should  he  ask  the  name  of  the  plantation 
which  has  attracted  his  attention  bv  its  tasteful  arrangement,  and  unison 
with  its  surroundings,  he  will  be  informed  that  it  bears  the  same  appella- 
tion as  the  vale  into  which  he  is  descending,  and  is  called  "Elowah  Val- 
ley ;"  that  it  is  considered  one  of  the  most  handsomely  improA'ed  places 
of  the  State,  and  is  the  property  of  Major  John  S.  Rowland,  of  whose 
life  we  propose  to  present  a  brief  sketch. 

His  parents  were  both  natives  of  that  mother  of  Presidents  and  of 
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States,  Vir£rinia ;  his  father,  Thomas  Rowland,  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  of  Wales,  who  had  emigrated  thither  when  it  was  a  colony,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Hanover  county  on  the  8th  of  September,  iVoO  ;  and 
his  mother  beinof  a  Miss  Mildred  Lewis,  of  Albemarle  coiintv — a  family 
well  known  throughout  the  State  as  amongst  its  earliest  settlers.  About 
the  close  of  the  Kevolutionary  War  his  parents  removed  to  Rutherford 
county,  North  Corolina.  then  a  frontier  settlement,  where  liis  father  took 
an  active  part  in  its  defence  against  the  traitorous  attempts  of  the  tories 
and  their  savage  allies.  It  was  amid  those  stirrino:  scenes  that  John  S. 
Rowland,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born,  on  the  Gth  of  August, 
1795,  which  places  him,  at  the  time  we  write,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  In 
1810  his  father  removed  to  Greenville  District,  South  Carolina,  where  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  encaged  in  teaching  an  English  school,  by  per- 
mission of  his  parents.  Whilst  occupied  in  inculcating  knowledge  to 
others,  lie  was  employed  in  obtaining  instruction  for  himself,  and  ac(]uir- 
ing  such  inforraati(,n  as  would  qualify  him  to  succeed  in  the  pursuits  of 
after  life.  W^hen  he  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  deputy  collector  of  the  revenue  or  direct  tax  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Pendleton,  S.  C,  an  appointment  highly  flattering  to  the  charac- 
ter and  standing  of  so  young  a  man.  lie  performed  the  duties  of  this 
office  until  the  war  of  1812,  when,  a  call  having  been  made  within  his 
State  for  volunteers  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  he  resigned  his  post, 
and  joining  the  army  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  At  its  termi- 
nation, he  returned  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  in  the  latter  jiart  of 
the  year  1815  was  engaged  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  until 
November,  1816,  when  he  became  united  in  marriage  with  Mi,-s  Frances 
M.  Lewis,  a  daughter  of  Joel  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Spartansburg  District,  S.  C. 
Of  the  issue  of  this  marriage  four  sons  and  three  daughters  are  now 
living.  He  continued  a  resident  of  this  District  until  1839,  filling  many 
of  its  offices,  and  acted  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  South  Carolina 
in  1832,  the  stormy  epoch  of  Nullification,  himself  a  strong  Union  man. 
In  1839,  he  purchased  the  fertile  tract  of  land  in  Cass  county,  which  we 
have  spoken  of  at  the  commencement  of  our  sketch,  where  he  has  since 
devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  made  his  residence  one  of 
the  most  handsomely  improved  placts  in  the  State,  giving  evidence  of  a 
cultivated  taste  which  his  unbounded  means  has  allowed  him  to  gratify 
to  the  fullest  extent.  In  1840,  he  purchased  the  property  known  as  the 
Rowland  Springs  in  Cass  county,  then  entirely  unimproved  and  in  a  forest. 
Here  he  displayed  his  usual  good  taste  in  improving  the  place  handsomely 
and  extensively.  These  springs  are  still  his  property,  and  have  become 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering  places  in  the  South. 

Major  Rowland  is  decidedly  a  self-made  man.  I'he  education  he  pos- 
sesses was  obtained  by  his  own  exertions,  when,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  received  permission  to  teach  school.  Whilst  in  this  occupation  he  a]»- 
plied  himself  to  study,  devoting  his  leisure  moments  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  various  branches  which  would  qualify  him  for  business  ;  and  in  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  his  office  as  deputy  collector  he  pursued  what  has 
been  termed 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind — Man !" 
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In  this  position  lie  obtained  an  insight  into  character  which  very  few 
situations  allow,  and  making  good  use  of  his  habits  of  observation  found 
essential  benefits  arising  from  the  prosecution  of  his  duties.  In  the  army 
a  larger  field  was  opened  to  him,  and  here  too  he  learned  many  lessons 
that  accrued  to  his  advantage  in  after  life. 

During  his  father's  life,  he  received  no  pecuniary  assistance,  and  had 
to  depend  entirely  upon  his  own  exertions.  After  his  death  he  inherited 
the  small  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  which  became  the  nucleus  of  his 
present  fortune.  But  he  possessed  that  which  was  better  than  money,  a 
strong  constitution,  habits  of  industry,  and  self-reliance;  with  these  he 
lias  boldly  pushed  his  way  through  the  world,  and  now  finds  himself  in 
the  middle  stage  of  life  with  all  which  should  accompany  that  age, 

"  Such  as  honor,  riches,  troops  of  friends." 


NATHAN   H.  BOTTUM,    ■ 

OF    SHAFTESBURY,    VERMONT. 

The  subject  of  tliis  sketch  was  born  in  Shaftesbury,  Vermont,  January 
24th,  1793,  and  resides  very  near  the  place  of  his  birth  at  the  present 
time.  Ilis  father  was  Simon  Bottum,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut, who  at  the  age  of  seven  years  emigrated  with  his  parents  and 
settled  in  that  part  of  western  Vermont,  soon  after  the  town  was  char- 
tered under  the  "New  Hampshire  Grants."  His  mother  Avas  Miss  Eliza 
Huntington,  who  also  in  early  years  emigrated  from  the  same  place.  She 
was  a  descendant  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family  of  the  same  name, 
who  soon  after  their  arrival  in  this  country  settled  in  the  place  of  her 
nativitv,  and  from  thence  diverged  in  the  various  lines  which  are  so  well 
known  in  many  parts  of  our  country. 

Descending  from  such  Puritan  stock,  they  early  imbibed  their  moral 
and  religious  principles,  and  were  ready  in  their  turn  to  leave  the  impress 
of  their  own  character  upon  their  children.  The  foundation  of  their 
character,  too,  Avas  laid  in  those  trying,  stormy  times  of  the  Revolution, 
when  industrv,  frugalitv,  self-denial,  and  a  firm  trust  in  God  were  inbred 
in  their  nature,  and  became  the  inheritance,  afterwards,  of  their  children. 
They  were  blessed  with  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  Nathan 
H.  was  the  second  son. 

In  his  youth  he  enjoyed  only  the  advantages  of  the  so-called  district 
schools,  which  were  early  established  in  that  section  of  the  country, 
where  nothing  was  taught  but  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Here,  though  modest  and  unassuming,  he  knew  his  ability  to  excel,  and 
his  determination  to  be  second  in  no  class,  and  in  no  branch  of  study, 
never  failed  him.     At  the  age  of  fittecn  years,  under  teachers  of  superior 
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ability,  an  extension  of  the  course  of  study  "was  introduced.  For  three  suc- 
cessive winters,  young  men  from  Williamstown,  two  from  college,  taught 
the  school,  and  with  great  pleasure  he  entered  upon  new  fields  of  thought. 
English  grammar,  higher  arithmetic,  navigation,  surveying,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  rhetoric,  and  Latin  were  all  studied  with  great 
avidity,  and  created  a  thirst  to  drink  deeper  at  those  springs  which  he 
felt  as  though  he  had  hardly  tasted. 

The  following  winter,  at  ihe  age  of  nineteen,  he  taught  school  in  the 
place  now  known  as  North  Bennington,  it  being  the  first  school  taught  in 
that  village.  The  avails  of  his  teaching  for  that  winter  he  expended  in 
attending  the  academy  at  Middlebury  in  that  State,  during  the  next  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  for  a  term  of  five  months.  After  he  became  of  age 
he  worked  for  his  father  on  the  farm  to  compensate  him  for  the  time  he 
had  thus  spent  in  attending  school.  While  at  Middlebury  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  the  same  avidity  that  had  made  him  so  successful  thus 
far  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  But  he  began  to  feel  that  his  youth 
■was  passing  away,  that  his  days  of  pupilage  must  end,  and  that  he  must 
plan  for  the  avocations  of  future  life.  Too  much  study  might  unfit  him  for 
some  duties,  and  too  little  might  disqualify  him  for  others.  He  thought 
a  sedentary  life  and  a  collegiate  course  would  unfit  him  for  manual  labor, 
and  that  at  that  crisis  of  life  the  question  must  be  met,  whether  he  should 
press  onward  in  science,  or  whether  he  should  return  again  to  the  farm 
and  his  earlier  pursuits.  The  trial  was  severe,  but  the  decision  when 
made  was  decisive.  Although  he  loved  study,  his  nature  shrunk  from 
the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  professional  life,  and  he  feared  the  tempta- 
tions incident  to  mercantile  pursuits ;  therefore  he  again  returned  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  has  ever  since  shown  how  well  directed  eftbrts, 
under  God,  can  make  it  to  bring  forth  fruits  in  their  season,  and  that 
abundantly. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  he  married  Miss  Peace  Huntington,  a 
young  lady  of  much  worth  and  humble  piety,  and  they  entered  together 
on  life's  journey  on  the  farm  where  they  have  ever  since  resided.  This 
farm  was  one  which  had  been  poorly  cultivated,  and  was  at  the  time  in 
a  bad  state  of  repair,  and  although  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  in  an 
indift'erent  state  of  health,  and  his  premises  were  incumbered  by  mortar^e, 
yet  by  that  untiring  industry  and  perseverance  which  has  characterized 
his  subsequent  life,  his  eftbrts  were  crowned  with  success. 

Intent  as  he  was  on  earning  a  livelihood  with  his  own  hands,  the  en- 
joyment of  domestic  peace,  and  the  pleasures  of  reading  and  meditation  ; 
determined  also  that  the  mind  should  not  grow  dull  through  the  weari- 
ness of  the  body ;  that  religion  should  be  exemplified  by  precept  and 
example,  and  if  prospered  by  God,  that  he  would  honor  him  by  his  labor 
and  substance,  he  early  laid  down  these  maxims,  among  others,  by  which 
to  be  governed  in  the  avocations  of  life  : — 

1.  Kg  work  is  worth  doing  at  all  unless  worth  doing  well. 

2.  A  strict  account  s|iould  be  kept  of  all  expenditures,  and  no  business 
be  prosecuted  which  proves  unprofitable. 

3.  That  it  is  better  to  have  small  expenses  than  to  live  expcctin'T-larrxe 
but  uncertain  profits. 

It  is  suflacient  to  say  that  such  rules  produced  their  projier  frnit<.  His 
own  business  still  prospers  by  the  observance  of  them.     Allhougli  many 
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through  wild  adventure  have  amassed  more,  but  few  have  seen  everything 
more  prosperous  around  them,  or  showed  better  results  of  good  plans 
well  executed.  Mr.  Bottura  was  not  permitted  long,  however,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  plans,  to  enjoy  unmolested  the  quiet  of  his  family,  and  his 
favorite  reading  and  meditation.  His  counsel  was  needed  in  the  town, 
county,  and  State.  Ilis  financial  ability  and  integrity  called  him  to  many 
offices  of  honor  and  trust.  He  was  for  eight  years  a  Director  of  the  Bank 
of  Bennington ;  but  when  his  business  rules  were  violated  by  the  Board, 
he  withdrew  from  the  direction,  and  in  a  few  years  the  bank  failed,  and 
with  a  colleague  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Williams,  then  Chancellor,  a 
receiver  to  close  up  its  concerns.  In  most  of  the  minor  financial  trans- 
actions of  life  he  has  always  borne  a  large  burden.  Ever  faithful  to  Ids 
trust,  he  has  often  had  confided  to  him  the  settlement  of  estates,  the 
guardianship  of  orphans,  and  has  acted  as  counsellor  to  many.  In  all 
business  transactions,  system  is  his  rule.  In  his  multitude  of  papers,  it 
is  well  said  of  him,  "  A  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place." 

As  townsman,  he  served  as  constable,  collector,  and  as  selectman  for 
a  long  series  of  years. 

For  three  successive  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature ; 
twice  sent  as  a  delegate  to  act  upon  proposed  amendments  to  the  State 
Constitution  ;  was  chosen  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  district  of  Bennington, 
and  afterwards  Assistant  Judge  of  the  County  Court.  Associated  with 
Judge  Williams,  a  man  of  high  worth  and  talents,  he  enjoyed  his  confidence 
and  intimacy,  and  often  exercised  duties  of  much  responsibility  under  his 
appointment.  He  was  also  County  Treasurer  for  ten  years,  and  Director 
of  the  Vermont  Mutual  Insurance  Company  for  the  same  period  of  time. 

In  all  public  relations,  though  sometimes  censured,  Mr.  Bottum  was 
faithful,  discreet,  and  prudent.  No  extortion,  no  bribe,  no  selfish  interests 
are  beheved  to  have  influenced  his  judgment  or  altered  his  vote.  For 
nearly  forty  years  he  has  been  an  a'ctive,  influential  citizen.  Though 
averse  to  excitement,  and  fond  of  retirement,  nevertheless  he  has  been  drawn 
out  for  public  service.  "  What  honors  he  has  attained  have  followed,  but 
have  not  been  soujrht  after."  What  benevolence  he  has  shown  has  not  been 
for  vainglory,  but  for  his  neighbor's  good.  Though  possessmg  more 
means  than  many  others  around  him,  without  ostentation  and  without 
the  appearance  of  pride,  he  has  been  liberal  in  all  the  charities  of  life. 
It  may  be  added,  he  early  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  and 
united  with  the  Baptist  church  in  his  native  place,  being  a  prominent 
supporter  and  active  member  until  the  present  day.  He  values  religion 
and  religious  institutions  not  only  for  their  intrinsic  merit,  but  for  their 
influence  also  upon  the  well  being  of  society  ;  and  often  he  has  remarked, 
"  If  for  nothing  else,  I  would  support  the  gospel  as  the  only  true  safeguard 
of  public  morals,  and  the  only  sure  foundation  to  republican  government." 
His  religion  is  no  philosophy  alone,  but  a  deep  fountain  from  whence 
have  sprung  the  main  influences  which  have  guided  him  in  life  ;  and  he 
is  ever  ready  to  say  that  if  by  Divine  help  he  has  done  any  good  in  his 
family  or  society  at  large,  it  has  been  the  result  of  his  Christian  faith 
more  than  of  all  other  causes  combined. 

Thus  far,  as  biographer  of  Mr.  Bottum,  we  have  given  only  a  concise 
sketch  of  his  origin,  early  training,  education,  settlement  in  life,  public 
afiairs,  and  religious  relations.     It  only  remains  to  recapitulate,  and  give 
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a  general  view  of  his  private  virtues.  Let  us  say,  then,  as  a  citizen,  he 
is  decided  in  opinion,  but  calm  and  careful  in  its  expression ;  no  reckless 
agitator,  no  blind  enthusiast,  but  determined  in  the  right — as  eager  to  do 
right  as  he  is  decided  in  opposing  the  wrong.  lie  has  been  a  father  to 
the  fatherless,  a  friend  to  the  poor,  the  support  of  the  widow ;  as  prudent 
and  cautious  in  doing  others'  business  as  in  transactinfj  his  own  ;  one 
ever  handling  others'  money,  but  never  putting  it  in  his  own  coffers;  at 
home,  quiet  and  never  in  a  passion  ;  kind  and  affectionate,  but  delicate 
in  its  expression ;  cheerful,  but  never  trivial ;  of  few  words,  but  of  much 
thought,  ruling  his  own  household  with  little  threatening  and  loss  persua- 
sion ;  decided,  but  not  austere  ;  serious,  but  not  morose  ;  entertaining,  yet 
reserved ;  the  Christian  at  home  and  abroad,  respected  by  all,  and  loved  most 
by  those  who  know  him  best; — a  character  of  no  dazzling  brightness,  but 
one  that  sheds  upon  its  path  a  mellow  light  that  should  win  the  young 
to  seek  for  his  energy,  perseverance,  and  uprightness. 


'PAUL    K.    HUBBS, 

OF    BENICIA,    CALIFORXIA.    . 

Paul  K.  Hubbs  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  Senate  of  California — a 
gentleman  who,  throughout  his  senatorial  career,  has  been  distinguished 
for  probity  of  character,  for  industry  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and 
for  a  sincere  devotion  to  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Hubbs  is  by  birth  a  Jersey  blue,  and  he  first  drew  breath  upon  the 
soil  which  was  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  our  revolutionary  armies,  in 
which  were  numbered  his  father,  grandfather,  and  grand  uncle,  Capt. 
Harry  Hubbs  of  the  "  light  horse."  He  was  born  in  Salem  county.  New 
Jersey,  on  the  27th  March,  1800.  The  memorable  struggles  of  Mon- 
mouth, of  Princeton,  and  of  Trenton,  have  made  New  Jersey  classic 
ground,  and  have  given  her  also  a  claim  to  the  title  of  "  cradle  of  liberty." 
The  father  of  Mr.  H.  (descended  from  English  and  Irish  parentage,  immi- 
grating to  Long  Island  in  1690)  was  a  plain  country  farmer  of  the 
Quaker  society.  His  mother  was  descended  from  Thomas  Holmes,  the 
first  Surveyor-General  of  Pennsylvania,  who  planned  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  subsequently  first  Colonial  Governor,  after  the  departure 
of  his  cousin  the  celebrated  William  Penn. 

Hubbs,  at  the  early  age  of  four  years,  was  sent  to  school,  neai'ly  two 
miles  from  home,  as  a  d^y  scholar;  and  the  writer  has  often  heard  him 
relate  stories  of  his  juvenile  travels  to  the  school  kept  by  a  drunken 
teacher.  He  continued  to  be  cow-boy,  morning  fire-maker,  and  school- 
boy, and  at  the  close  of  his  eighth  year  had  finished  his  arithmetic  and 
progressed  rapidly  in  mathematical  studies,  till  at  eleven  the  necessities 
of  ills  father  required  him  to  "  hoe  the  row "  on  the  plantation.  At 
twelve,  however,  an  aunt  residing  in  Philadelphia  got  him  placed  in  a 
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iriercantile  establishment,  a  house  violently  "  opposed  to  the  war  ;"  and 
young  Ilubbs  liaving  one  morning  on  opening  store  indiscreetly  taken 
off  his  Quaker,  and  given  with  a  lad  near  by  three  cheers  for  Perry's 
victory,  was  promptly  discharged,  but  subsequently  continued  till  the 
failure  of  the  house  ia  1819,  when  he  was  thrown  penniless  upon  his  own 
resources.  lie  subsequently  entered  as  clerk  in  the  celebrated  mercan- 
tile house  of  Browns  &  Lewis  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  seven 
yeai-s,  during  which  time  he  rose  to  the  position  of  cashier,  and  afterwards 
to  that  of  co-partner  in  a  business  of  immense  magnitude  and  value.  As 
a  merchant  Mr.  II.  was  widely  esteemed  for  his  integrity  and  punctuality, 
and  there  were  few  commercial  men  in  Europe  or  the  United  States  of 
that  day  who  had  not  Paul  K.  Ilubbs  marked  A  No.  1  on  their  lists. 

In  1831  Mr.  Ilubbs  was  the  possessor  of  a  liberal  fortune;  and  after 
placing  a  competency  at  the  disposal  of  his  parents,  he  visited  Europe 
with  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Hedelius  of  Philadelphia, 
■who  was  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  ship  "  Bon  Homme  Richard."  This 
ship  as  well  as  her  commander,'  Paul  Jones,  acquired  immortality  by 
coming  out  with  success  from  one  of  the  most  terrible  struggles  that  ev,er 
happened  upon  the  ocean. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Ilubbs  visited  Paris,  where  he  resided  four  years.  In  the 
magnificent  capital  of  the  French  nation,  he  was  not  idle,  but  was  con- 
stantly increasing  his  stores  of  knowledge.  He  passed  much  of  his  time 
in  the  "QuartierLatin,"  and  Arago,  Magendie,  Orfila,  Broussais,  Berryer, 
and  Barrot  were  his  companions  and  friends.  These  ultra  royalists  and 
ultra  republicans  taught  him  to  appreciate,  beyond  any  former  concep- 
tion, his  own  beloved  country,  and  her  true  and  practical  republican 
liberty  and  happiness.  Mr.  Hubbs  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
manners,  the  character,  and  the  language  of  the  French  people.  Indeed, 
as  a  linguist,  he  has  few  superiors  in  this  country.  He  returned  to 
Philadelphia  with  his  family  in  the  winter  of  1836  ;  was  complimented 
by  the  colonelcy  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  and  built  in  that  city  the 
celebrated  Mulhausen  Works  for  the  printing  of  calicoes.  He  succeeded 
admirably,  until  September,  1839,  when  one  of  the  most  beautiful  fabrics 
of  that  dav  was  destroyed  in  one  hour  by  fire,  at  a  loss  of  8120,000  to 
Mr.  H.  Iii  ten  davs  after  he  was  possessed  of  another  property  of  larger 
dimensions  but  not  so  well  constructed,  and  lie  continued  to  turn  out  an 
average  of  half  a  million  dollars  per  annum,  until  the  business  for  lack  of 
profit  was  finally  relinquished.  Mr.  H.  subsequently  engaged  in  the 
importation  of  drv  goods,  and  remained  in  this  business  till  April,  1849, 
when  he  emigrated  to  California  with  Ins  family,  via  Cape  Horn.  The 
expressions  of  regret  contained  in  the  several  journals  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  departure  of"  Mr.  Hubbs,  on  what  was  then  regarded  as  a  doubtful 
venture,  is  a  proof  of  the  high  character  which  he  sustained  among  the 
people  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  had  almost  constantly  lived  from  boy- 
hood to  mature  years ;  and  where  he  had  been  conspicuous,  not  only  as 
a  merchant,  but  as  one  of  the  originators  of  ivtcrnnl  improvcmenl  in  Ptnn- 
sylcauia — as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Fianklin  Institute,  that  gave 
impetus  to  many  similar  insntutions  in  our  country  ;  many  years  director 
and  for  three  vears  coulrolkr  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  nmnbering  nearly  ffti/  thuusund  pupils,  and  for  the 
support  of  which  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum  were 
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freely  paid  by  the  people,  where  the  most  important  and  gratifying 
results  from  the  primary  to  the  normal  and  hic;h  school  were  continually 
before  them.  Upon  iiis  arrival  in  California,  Mr.  Ilubbs  settled  with  his 
family  upon  the  banks  of  the  Stanislaus,  in  the  county  of  Tuolumne, 
where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  In  1851,  he  became  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  intelligent  democrats  of  that  district  for  the  ofBce  of  State 
Senator.  He  was  triumphantly  electbd,  and  has  ever  since  represented 
his  constituents  in  the  Senate  with  marked  ability.  Mr.  Hubbs  is  fifty- 
three  years  of  age.  His  manners  are  courteous  and  eminently  republican. 
He  has  for  the  rich  man  no  honey  on  his  tongue — no  flattery :  but 
honesty  is  his  touchstone  of  character ;  and  gold  cannot  so  gloss  over 
evil  and  crime  that  he  will  not  detect  and  rebuke  it.  We  do  not  believe 
the  man  lives  who  doubts  that  Mr.  Hubbs  is  an  honest  man.  During 
his  public  life — in  the  heat  of  debate — in  the  conflict  of  interests  whose 
fate  hung  upon  the  decision  of  the  Senate — in  the  fury  of  passions — we 
have  seen  him  violently,  bitterly  opposed  ;  but  we  have  never  seen  the 
man  who  impugned  his  honesty. 

Mr.  Hubbs  is  an  eloquent  speaker  ;  is  often  impressive  In  his  delivery. 
He  enunciates  slowly,  distinctly,  and  with  marked  emphasis.  His  voice 
is  round,  full,  and  often  stentorian  in  its  volume.  He  always  commands 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Hubbs  filled*  many  important  and 
responsible  offices  in  Pennsylvania  ;  but  the  office  of  Senator  of  Califor- 
nia is  the  first  position  of  emolument  which  he  ever  held.  His  name 
among  others  was  prominently  spoken  of  for  the  gubernatorial  chair 
of  California,  until  Governor  Bigler  consented  to  a  nomination  for  a 
second  term  ;  when  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  on  the  first  ballot  of 
the  Democratic  Convention,  Mr.  Hubbs  was  nominated  and  subsequently 
elected,  by  more  than  seven  thousand  majority,  to  the  oftice  of  "  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,"  an  office  of  unique  responsibility  in  this 
great  State  of  the  Great  West. 


CHARLES    C.    HOOD, 


OF    SOMERSET,    OHIO. 


Peculiarities  manifest  themselves  in  some  persons  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  be  more  attractive  and  striking  than  even  the  constant  exhibition  of 
the  sober  virtues  in  others.  Hence  individuals  of  no  just  pretensions  to 
m'^Yit  or  abilities  often  arrest  the  public  attention,  like  Byron, 

"  Bright  deformity  on  high, 
A  monster  in  the  upper  sky," 

where  they  uselessly  expend  the  beauty  and  force  of  their  powers,  in  a 
sphere  far  above  the  practical  positions  of  life.  Such  by  their  presence 
may  eclipse  the  pale  orbs  whose  province  it  is  to  beautify  and  cheer, 
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•while  they  hold  constant  vigils  o'er  a  sleeping  world.  The  one  obtrudes 
itself  upon  us  arbitrarily,  securing  attention  ;  the  other,  though  useful 
and  necessary,  glides  on  without  notice  or  comment.  Under  the  present 
morbid  condition  of  the  public  mind,  nothing  furnishes  aliment,  except 
it  possesses  exciting  or  stimulating  properticjs,  yet  the  considerate  and 
reflective  will  still  admire  and  emulate  the  character  whose  affinities 
incline  to  the  useful,  and  whose  massive  goodness  contemplates  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind  and  the  improvement  of  society. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  memoir  was  born  July  2d,  1788,  near  Balti- 
more city,  Maryland,  at  which  place  he  continued  to  reside  until  he 
arrived  at  manhood.  Early  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  western  adven- 
ture, in  1808  he  left  the  paternal  roof  for  Brooke  county,  in  western 
Virginia,  where  he  purchased  land  near  Wellsburg,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  its  improvement.  Having  applied  himself  with  the  closest 
industry  in  clearing  up  a  farm  and  preparing  the  way  for  domestic  enjoy- 
ment, in  1811  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Frances  Hammond 
(a  sister  of  the  late  Charles  Hammond,  Esq.,  of  the  Cincinnati  Bar). 
Thrift  followed  the  hand  of  diligence  in  his  pursuits,  until  1814,  at  which 
time  he  sold  his  farm  and  removed  to  Fairfield  county,  Ohio,  where  with 
its  avails  he  purchased  several  hundred  acres  of  land. 

In  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  1817-18,  a  bill  was  passed 
erecting  the  county  of  Perry  from  parts  of  Fairfield,  Athens,  and  Musk- 
ingum counties.  During  the  same  session  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  elected  an  Associate  Judge  for  the  new  county  of  Perry,  for  the 
period  of  seven  years,  the  duties  of  which  office  were  discharged  by  him 
with  approved  ability  and  fidelity.  At  the  session  of  1824-5,  he  was 
re-elected  by  the  Ohio  Legislature  to  the  same  office  for  the  constitutional 
term,  during  which  his  judicial  att^  were  a  gratifying  comment  upon  the 
wisdom  of  the  body  which  elect  ^1  him.  In  1824,  lie  commenced  mer- 
cantile business  in  Somerset,  the  county  seat,  since  which  time  he  has 
successfully  employed  himself  both  in  farming  and  merchandising,  from 
which  he  has  realized  a  handsome  competency. 

He  still  resides  on  his  farm  near  Somerset ;  has  reared  a  numerous 
family,  who'  are  settled  in  life,  and  who  have  been  favored  with  one  of 
the  brighest  and  best  examples  in  their  parent,  that  industry  and  a  good 
reputation  are  the  surest  passports  to  affluence  and  respectability.  In 
every  pursuit  and  in  every  pliase  of  fortune,  the  characteiistics  of  a  good 
citizen  and  high-toned  j)hilanthropist  have  been  exenjplified  in  his  life. 
His  correct  habits  have  secured  him  a  good  constitution,  and  consequently 
excellent  health  and  spirits.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  representing 
him  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  active  business  men  of  the  West.  He 
is  now  about  sixty-four  years  of  age,  yet  his  capacities  of  application  and 
endurance  are  in  full  vigor,  and  enable  him  to  pursue  his  vocations  with 
the  energy  of  middle  life.  He  enjoys  the  fullest  confidence  uf  thc^ 
community  in  which  he  lives,  as  a  man  of  unblemished  integrity.  He 
has  always  borne  an  active  hand  in  the  useful  enterprises  of  the  country ; 
an  ardent  friend  of  internal  improvement,  he  has  contributed  much  to 
the  advancement  of  the  common  interests  of  the  country.  As  a  philan- 
thropist, he  has  made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  engage  heartily  in 
every  enterprise  that  would  advance  and  improve  the  condition  of  society. 
In  the  contemplation  of  the  character  and  life  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
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while  there  may  be  nothinor  forcible  or  strikinij  to  a  stranger,  yet  to  those 
■who  are  acquainted  with  him,  he  will  be  acknowledged  as  worthy  the 
most  scrupulous  imitation. 

Possessed  of  strong  conversational  powers,  unaftocted  amenity  of  man- 
ners, joined  to  a  well  cultivated  mind,  he  is  a  most  agreeable  companion, 
while  his  long  experience  renders  him  a  safe  and  profitable  counsellor  to 
the  business  man.  The  unbounded  confidence  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  is  an  encomium  upon  the  value  and  usefulness  of  his 
character,  to  the  brightness  of  which  the  writer  of  this  imperfect  sketch 
cannot  hope  to  contribnte  any  additional  lustre. 


MONTGOMERY    BELL, 

IRON    MANUFACTURER,    TENNESSEE. 

The  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  show  no  brilliant 
achievements  in  the  field,  no  masterly  strokes  of  diplomacy  in  the  cabinet, 
no  eloquent  oratory  in  the  senate:  but  they  do  show  a  poor  boy  without 
friends  of  wealth  to  aid  liim — with  a  very  limited  education — with  no 
resources,  save  the  vigor  of  mind  and  body  with  which  Providence  bad 
blessed  him ;  they  show  this  boy  boldly  battling  with  the  adversity 
which  surrounded  him,  emerging  from  the  poverty  and  obscurity  which 
would  have  driven  the  light  of  hope  from  the  bosom  of  any  one  less 
sanguine  than  himself,  obtaining  a  wide-spread  reputation  for  wisdom, 
energy,  and  industry,  and  finally  amassing  a  very  large  fortune.  They  show 
him  for  more  than  sixty  years  as  an  industrious,  economical,  and  useful 
citizen  ;  three  years  a  tanner,  fourteen  years  a  hatter,  and  for  more  than 
half  a  century  a  manufacturer  of  iron  ;  diofirinir  the  rouirh  ores  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  and  converting  them  into  the  most  useful  metal  known 
to  man  ;  bringing  moneyinto  the  country  in  which  he  lives,  and  distri- 
buting it  among  the  mechanics,  farmers,  and  laborers  there  resident. 
They  show  a  character  inhei'ently  great,  and  more  particularly  in  any 
department  of  business  in  which  he  can  bring  to  his  aid  the  great  powers 
of  design  and  energy  of  execution,  with  which  he  is  so  highly  gifted.  A 
brief  narrative  of  these  incidents  will  be  the  most  striking  and  effective 
biography  of  Montgomery  Bell.  He  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  3d  January,  1769,  and  is  now  in  his  eighty -fifth  year. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  L-eland,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  at  an 
early  age.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  her  ancestry 
was  Irish.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  strength  of  character,  and  to  her 
instruction  and  example  he  attributes  much  of  his  success  in  life,  and 
from  her  he  inheiited  that  energy  of  purpose  which  has  enabled  him  to 
overcome  all  difliculties.  His  uncle.  Col,  Frazier,  a  brave  and  skilful 
officer,  was  killed  at  "  Braddock's  defeat."  His  brother.  Colonel  Patter- 
sou  Bell,  was  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war.  He  entered  the  army 
as  major,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  served  from  the 
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beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war.     At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Montgomery 
entered  as  an    appientice   to   the   tanning  and    currying  business.     He 
continued  at  tliis  trade  for  about  tliree  years,  but  as  he  disliked  it,  he 
gave  it  up  and  returned  to  his  father's  house.     About  this  time,  he  made 
his  "first  attempt  at  trading,"  which  though  on  a  small  scale,  his  success 
therein  was  a  prototype  of  his  future  and  more  extensive  speculations. 
He  realized  $100  and  a  silver  watch  by  this  trade,  and  this  was  his  whole 
capital.     His  brother  was  a  hatter,  and  ofiered  to  Montgomery  a  partner- 
ship  in   the  business.     He  accepted    the  proposition ;  for  he  was    not 
inclined  to  be  out  of  employment.    He  put  his  "  capital  "  into  the  concern, 
and  his  hands  too.     He  applied  himself  to  his  new  trade,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  make  himself  master  of  it,  and  in  six  months  had  become  a 
better  workman  than  many  who  had  woiked  several  years  at  the  trade. 
At  this  time  he  was  apprised  of  the  death  of  the  husband  of  his  sister. 
He  died  in  Kentucky,  leaving  the  w:idow  with  six  children  in  that  State, 
far  from  friends  and  relatives,  and  without  a  protector.     Immediately  on 
the  receipt  of  the  news,  Montgomery  closed  his  business  with  his  brother, 
and  started  to  the  far  west  on  a  mission  of  mercy.     A  journey  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Kentucky  at  tliat  day  was  a  more  arduous  undertaking 
than  at  present.     That  was  in  1789.     Then  there  were  no  railroads,  no 
steamboats,  no  stages,  no  macadamized  roads,  and  west  of  the  mountains 
scarcely  any  roads  at  all.     Then  tiiere  was  no  town  where  -Cincinnati 
now  stands.     Fort  Washington,  which  was  built  on  the  present  site  of 
that  city,  was  only  commenced  that  year.    Kentucky  was  not  yet  a  State, 
it  being  only  in  that  year  that  Virginia  authorized  the  "  district  of  Ken- 
tucky "  to  form  a  separate  government,  and  it  was  three  years  after  that 
the  State  Constitution  was  formed.    He  arrived  in  Kentuky  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1*789,  rented  a  house  in  Lexington,  and  though  his  means 
were  very  limited,  with  the  liberality  of  a  warm  and  feeling  heart,  he 
took  his  sister  and  her  children  to  live  with  him,  supported  and  educated 
them,  and  ministered  to  all  their  wants,  as  a  kind  and  indulgent  father 
would  have  done.     He  also  opened  a  shop  and  commenced  making  hats. 
We  now  see  him,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  years,  taking  on  himself  the 
responsibility  of    supporting  a   large  family  ;    opening   a    shop  among 
strangers,  to  pursue  a  trade  at  which  he  had  only  six  months'  apprentice- 
ship, without  money  or  friends  to  depend  on,  with  nothing  to  buoy  him 
up  but  his  indomitable  perseverance.     His  industry  and  energy,  however, 
were  such  as  to  command  success,  and  he  increased  his  business  to  an 
extent  unequalled  west  of  the  mountains,  frequently  employing  twenty 
hands  as  workmen  and  finishers  in  his  shop.     He  labored  himself  day 
and  night,  was  ever  at  his  post,  and  thus  set  a  good  example  to  those  in 
his  employ.     A  few  years  after  he  settled  in  Kentucky,  he  visited  St. 
Louis,  then   a  French   settlement,  or  shortly   before  that  country  was 
transferred  by  Spain  to  France.     The  tiip  was  a  very  laborious  and  dan- 
gerous one.     There  was  not  even  a  bridle  path  from  Vincennes  to  St. 
Louis.     He  engaged  a  guide  to  pilot  him,  and  was  frequently  compelled 
to  swim  the  water  courses,  there  being  no  other  mode  of  crossing.     In 
one  instance  he  travelled  a  distance  of  six  miles,  with  the  water  up  to  the 
slvirts  of  his  saddle.     But  he  toiled  on,  he  pushed  ahead,  and  after  innu- 
merable difiiculties  reached  St.  Louis,  and  at  that  early  day,  with  the 
foresight  so  peculiarly  his  own,  he  prophesied  the  future  importance  of 
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that  great  depot  of  the  northwest,  and  would  have  made  locations,  had 
not  he  been  prevented  by  unavoidable  circumstances.  While  in  Ken- 
tucky he  built  several  fine  houses  and  mills,  and  became  the  owner  of 
the  Harrodsburg  springs,  now  so  famous  among  the  watering  places  of 
the  southwest.  He  at  this  time  be2;an  to  exercise  his  peculiar  talent  of 
appropriating  water  power  to  machinery.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  he 
has  given  much  attention,  and  he  has  selected  some  of  the  most  admirable 
sites  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  made  them  valuable  to  himself  and 
useful  to  the  surrounding  countiy.  Theie  is  probably  no  man  living 
who  has  owned  and  improved  so  many  water  powers  as  himself,  and 
certainly  no  one  has  owned  and  improved  so  many  good  ones.  His 
foresight  in  selecting  proper  locations  for  the  beneficial  application  of  this 
motive  powei-,  and  adapting  the  proper  machinery  to  render  it  most 
efiicient,  has  enabled  him  to  manufacture  cheaper  than  his  contemporaries, 
at  the  same  time  his  works  have  excited  the  surprise  and  admiration  of 
all  who  have  visited  them.  But  the  characteristics  of  his  mind  were 
comprehensiveness  and  grandeur  of  conception,  and  he  had  not  yet  found 
any  adequate  field  for  the  display  of  his  vast  ideas,  and  almost  inexhaust- 
ible powers  of  execution.  He  was  on  the  watch,  however,  and  succeeded 
in  finding  a  business  for  which  his  mind  and  habits  of  industry  and 
economy  eminently  fitted  him.     This  was  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

In  1802  he  purchased  Cumberland  Furnace,  in  Dickson  county,  Ten- 
nessee, and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  present  large  fortune.  His  means 
at  this  time  were  rather  limited,  and  he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
business.  The  furnace,  which  at  that  time  was  the  only  one  in  the  State, 
had  been  in  operation  for  about  six  years,  but  with  little  profit  to  the 
proprietors.  He  however  gave  new  life  to  the  business,  instilled  energy 
into  every  department,  and  resuscitated  its  dormant  powers.  He  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  iron  trade  in  Tennessee,  and  his  success  therein  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  advance  of  this  branch  of  manufacturing 
in  this  State,  which  is  now  a  source  of  wealth  to  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
community.  When  he  first  made  a  blast  at  Cumberland  Furnace,  the 
annual  amount  of  pig-metal  made  in  the  State  was  less  than  three  hun- 
dred tons.  The  present  annual  yield  will  probably  reach  thirty  thousand 
tons.  There  is  annually  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars  paid  out  by 
the  iron  masters  of  this  State  for  labor  and  supplies,  all  of  which  is 
brought  from  abroad,  and  circulated  among  the  employees  and  farmers. 
The  business  is  increasing  every  year,  and  Tennessee  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  great  iron  States  of  the  Union.  Some  time  after  he  com- 
menced the  iron  business,  he  obtained  a  contract  for  furnishing  the  army 
with  ball.  He  furnished  from  two  ounce  canister  to  thirty -tM'o  pounders, 
double  head  and  single  head ;  and  the  balls  which  proved  so  elficient  at 
New  Orleans,  under  the  generalsliip  of  "  Old  Hickorv,"  were  cast  at 
Cumberland  Furnace,  so  that  Tennessee  furnished  the  officer,  soldiers,  and 
cannon  ball,  by  which  the  invader  was  routed.  He  also,  bv  contract, 
furnished  the  navy  with  powder,  whiskey,  etc.,  and  the  department 
voluntarily  addressed  him  a  letter,  stating  that  the  materials  furnished 
by  him  were  the  best  ever  delivered  at  the  station.  In  1804.  he  pur- 
chased and  put  in  blast  "  Old  Yellow  Creek  Furnace,"  which  had  been 
commenced  but  not  completed.  About  1814,  he  built  "Old  Jones's 
Creek  Forge."     In  1816,  he  purchased  Duck  River  Ore  Bank  for  fourteen 
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thousand  dollars.  He  has  never  improved  this  site,  although  it  is  one 
of  the  heaviest  deposits  of  ore  in  the  State.  About  1818,  he  commenced 
the  improvement  of  the  "Narrows  of  Harpeth."  This  is  one  of  his 
greatest  undertakings.  The  river  makes  a  bend  in  the  form  of  a  hor.«e- 
shoe,  the  distance  round  being  seven  miles,  whereas  the  distance  through 
the  neck  of  the  bend  is  but  eighty  yards.  lie  determined  to  tunnel  the 
hill,  and  bring  the  water  through.  His  friends  attempted  to  dissuade 
him  from  what  they  deemed  a  rash  enterprise.  One  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence  and  reputed  a  man  of  great  practical 
wisdom,  exerted  every  influence  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose ;  assured 
him  "  he  would  waste  all  he  had  made,  by  his  foolish  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish an  impossibility ;  that  he  would  never  see  daylight  through  that 
hill."  This  was  the  prophecy  of  all  his  friends ;  but  he  kneAV  his  own 
powers;  he  felt  that  he  would  succeed,  and  the  result  more  than  realized 
his  expectations.  He  completed  the  tunnel,  and  it  is  now  the  convey- 
ance for  the  water  by  which  the  forge  is  run,  known  as  the  Patterson 
Iron  Works,  named  in  honor  of  his  mother.  By  means  of  this  tunnel 
he  obtained  a  fall  of  sixteen  feet  of  a  body  of  water  sixteen  feet  by  six, 
and  is  able  to  run  the  forge  and  mill  at  all  seasons.  There  is  another 
tunnel  a  short  distance  below,  which  he  subsequently  excavated,  intend- 
ing to  appropriate  it  for  running  a  rolling  mill,  but  he  has  never  used 
it.  About  1823  he  purchased  the  ''  Mother  Ore  Bank,"  for  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  1824  built  Bellview  Furnace.  In  1829  he  built  Valley 
Forge.  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  water  power.  This  forge  is  built 
about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  junction  of  two  branches  of  Jones's 
Creek.  The  creek  from  this  junction  makes  a  half  circle,  but  there  is  a 
natural  valley  forming  a  base  to  this  segment  of  the  creek,  and  which  is 
used  as  a  head  race  for  his  forge.  By  building  a  dam  at  the  junction  of 
the  creeks,  and  one  at  the  foot  of  the  valley,  immediately  at  the  forge, 
he  obtains  a  fall  of  twenty-eight  feet  nine  inches  to  propel  his  machinery. 
In  1830  he  built  Jackson  Furnace,  the  largest  in  the  State,  being  forty- 
seven  feet  high.  In  1844  he  built  Worley  Furnace,  and  for  the  first 
time  applied  steam  to  propel  his  machinery.  This  furnace  is  built  at 
the  "  Mother  Ore  Bank,"  and  is  one  of  the  best  establishments  in  the 
West.  It  was  named  after  James  Worley,  Avho  was  his  first  and  favor- 
ite slave.  It  would  leave  his  biography  incomplete  to  neglect  some 
mention  of  James  Worley.  He  had  worked  with  his  master  at  the  hat- 
ting trade,  and  was  his  most  efficient  and  useful  assistant  in  bringing 
order  out  of  the  chaos  in  which  he  found  the  iron  business  when  he 
commenced  it.  James  frequently  carried  large  quantities  of  iron  and 
castings  to  New  Orleans  and  Cincinnati,  sold  them  and  received  the 
proceeds,  and  never  was  a  dollar  lacking  when  he  made  a  return  of  his 
stewardship.  The  intercourse  between  James  and  his  master  was  more 
as  friends  than  as  slave  and  master.  James  assisted  him  in  seleclincf  ore 
banks  and  water  poweis,  and  indeed  in  every  branch  of  his  business. 
James  Worley  was  a  very  shrewd,  sensible,  strong  thinking  man,  wholly 
engrossed  in  his  masters  success ;  and  his  master  now  states,  that  he  is 
more  indebted  to  James  than  to  any  one  else  for  much  of  his  property. 
Some  one  took  a  fancy  to  James  at  New  Orleans,  and  ofier-ed  his  master 
what  was  supposed  a  very  high  price  for  a  slave.  This  was  refused,  and 
he  was  asked  what   he  would  take.     His   reply  was,  "  I  have   never 
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thought  what  I  would  take ;  but  I  would  not  take  the  whole  city  of 
New  Orleans  for  him."  He  owns  about  three  hundred  slaves,  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  fifty  are  descendants  of  James  Worley.  They  love, 
respect,  and  fear  him.  He  is  very  kind  and  indulgent  to  them,  and 
commands  their  obedience  more  by  suasion  than  force. 

There  is  one  incident  that  strongly  shows  his  ability  to  procure  means, 
where  most  men  would  fail.  He  had  purchased  a  large  stock  of  goods 
at  the  East,  and  was  to  pay  his  wagoners  at  Pittsburg  for  the  hauling. 
He  arrived  here  some  ten  or  twelve  days  before  the  wagons,  but  found 
himself  without  money  to  pay  them.  How  to  raise  funds  was  now  the 
question  ;  some  would  say,  sell  a  portion  of  the  goods  and  pay  the 
freight,  etc.,  but  not  so  did  he  say  or  do.  He  found  there  was  much 
buying  and  selling  of  horses  at  Pittsburg,  and  he  set  to  work  to  avail 
himself  of  that  fact.  He  would  ride  a  horse  from  one  stable  to  another, 
and  when  he  found  he  could  sell  at  an  advance  of  two  or  three  dollars 
he  would  purchase  and  sell.  In  this  way  he  employed  himself  urtil  the 
wagons  arrived,  frequently  making  half  a  dozen  sales  a  day,  and  realiz- 
ing from  ten  to  twenty  dollars.  When  his  wagoners  arrived  he  had 
made  sufficient  to  pay  them,  loan  one  hundred  dollars  to  one  friend,  and 
fifty  dollars  to  another,  and  to  bring  him  home.  He  several  years  since 
attached  himself  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  church  of  his  ancestors, 
and  is  a  member  of  Dr.  Edgar's  congregation  at  Nashville.  In  appear- 
ance he  is  very  remarkably  striking,  and  impresses  all  who  see  him 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  a  man  of  decision,  firmness,  and  intelligence. 
He  is  over  six  feet  high,  large  frame,  not  at  all  corpulent.  His  eye  is 
still  keen  and  piercing,  although  the  hair  that  surmounts  it  is  frosted  by 
eighty-five  winters.  His  head  is  peculiarly  formed,  his  forehead  very 
massive  and  prominent.  He  is  still  engaged  in  the  iron  trade,  and  will 
never  leave  it  as  long  as  he  has  the  power  to  plan.  He  is  acquainted 
with  it,  is  attached  to  it,  and  he  thinks  a  man  should  rather  wear  out 
than  rust  out.  He  resides  at  his  farm  in  Williamson  county,  about 
eleven  miles  south  of  Nashville.  Although  in  possession  but  a  short 
time,  and  at  the  time  he  entered  the  farm  was  in  the  lowest  state  of 
cultivation,  yet  his  management  has  wrought  a  change  therein,  and  it 
now  displays  an  appearance  of  beauty  and  productiveness  unsurpassed 
in  the  State.  We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  life  of  Montgomery  Bell 
by  his  acts,  and  have  so  done  with  the  desire  that  they  may  excite 
emulation  and  encourage  the  talent  and  perseverance  required  for  a 
successful  prosecution  of  any  business  in  which  a  man  is  engaged. 


ANDREW    ROTHWELL^ 

OF    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 


Mr.  Rothwell,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  metropolis  of  the  nation, 
and  extensively  identified  with  its  prosperity,  was  born  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  11th  of  November,  "18OI,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
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considered  in  the  prime  of  lite,  with  every  reasonable  prospect,  under  that 
Providence  which  has  hitherto  favored  him,  of  extending  that  usefulness 
which  has  made  him  so  favorably  known  among  the  citizens  of  the  infant 
metropolis. 

Like  most  men  of  our  favored  country,  who  have  attained  elevated 
standing  and  competence,  he  proceeded  from  very  humble  parentage. 
His  father,  Jacob  Rothwell,  was  a  native  of  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  from 
which  place  he  removed  in  his  youth  to  Pennsylvania. 

By  the  death  of  his  parents  while  yet  in  his  childhood,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  early  cast  upon  the  care  of  those  bearing  toward  him  no 
kindred  or  sympathetic  ties,  but  whose  attentions  and  kindness  he  never- 
theless oftentimes  adverts  to  with  manifestations  of  gratitude,  and  sus- 
tained by  solid  favor  exhibited  to  sundry  enterprises  for  the  advantage  of 
youth.  His  own  opportunities  for  acquiring  an  education  were  extremely 
limited,  being  confined  to  an  occasional  attendance  upon  a  county  school 
aflfording  at  that  period  but  limited  means  for  obtaining  an  education. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  seventeenth  year  he  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  apprenticed,  under  regular  indentures,  to  William  Fry, 
a  well-known  and  highly  respectable  printer,  of  that  city.  He  had 
never  been  in  a  printing  office  before  the  time  of  his  application  to  Mr. 
Fry,  nor  had  he  ever  received  any  information  in  reference  to  the  mystery 
of  what  has  facetiously  been  termed  the  "  Black  Art,"  whose  emanations, 
nevertheless,  have  aftbrded  so  many  streams  of  intellectual  light. 

Under  Mr.  R.'s  limited  literary  advantages  and  acquirements,  his 
predilection  for  books  and  desire  for  learning,  which  he  had  manifested 
from  his  earliest  youth,  together  with  his  susceptibility  of  instruction, 
soon  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  business  on  which  he 
depended  for  a  livelihood,  and  in  the  course  of  his  five  years'  apprentice- 
ship to  exhibit  unusual  accuracy,  ability,  and  skill.  The  printing  office 
was  therefore  his  Alma  Mater.  He  graduated  under  her  kind  smiles, 
which  cheered  him  on  from  the  first.  She  made  him  contemplative  and 
careful,  and  impressed  upon  him  neatness,  and  a  love  of  order,  of  method, 
and  arrangement ;  and  when  he  left  one  of  her  "  chapels"  for  the  first 
time,  she  inculcated  that  the  distinguishing  glory  of  the  man  of  toil  is  to 
be  a  uorkman,  and  Mr.  R.  must  have  felt  himself  entitled  to  that  proud 
distinction. 

Upon  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  in  December,  1822,  with 
the  view  of  more  lucrative  employment  in  his  professions  as  a  journeyman 
printer,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Washington,  and  entered  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Gales  &  Seaton,  editors  and  publishers  of  the  "National  Intelli- 
gencer,"'  and  thtjn  and  for  man}*  subsequent  years  printers  to  Congress. 

Having  continued  in  this  employment  for  some  years,  an  opening  was 
presented  for  an  additional  newspaper  in  the  city,- and  in  the  year  1828, 
Mr.  Rothwell,  with  Thomas  Ustick,  now  of  St.  Louis,  as  his  partner, 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  entitled  the  "  Wash- 
ington City  Chronicle,"  which  became  a  highly  respectable  and  useful 
paper,  neutral  in  politics,  and  a  channel  for  the  publishers  and  their 
numerous  correspondents  tj  make  many  and  valuable  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  and  advantage  of  the  citv. 

Upon  the  transfer  of  this  publication  to  other  hands  in  the  year  1830, 
Mr.  R.  became  connected  wiih  the  municipal  government  of  the  city  as 
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the  collector  of  the  revenue,  in  which  employment  he  was  continued 
until  his  voluntary  withdrawal  in  1851,  being  a  period  of  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  Under  the  recent  charter  of  the  city,  the  ofiice  of  collector 
was  made  elective,  and  he  had  what  he  doubtless  felt  as  a  crreat  trii)Ute 
of  regard,  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  he  had  secured  the  verdict  of 
his  fellow-citizens  approving  his  conduct  for  so  many  years. 

It  was  a  profound  remark  of  Cicero,  that  one  of  the  great  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  a  liberal  education  is,  that  it  renders  a  man  even  in  his 
behavior,  and  banishes  from  his  manners  all  extremes.  In  this  progres- 
sive age,  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude,  that  much  of  the  education  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  of  a  "liberal"  character,  since  the  effulgence  of 
Christianity  is  superadded  to  the  light  of  the  heathen  ages.  The  tem- 
perament of  Mr.  R.  is  eminently  philosophic,  and  his  manners  character- 
ized by  gentleness  of  demeanor;  and  yet  his  mild  firmness  has  been 
viewed,  by  the  superficial  observer,  as  exhibiting  a  pertinacity  of  purpose 
apparently  foreign  to  his  benevolent  character. 

In  whatever  measure  calculated  to  promote  the  public  good  he  has 
become  interested,  he  has  never  hesitated  to  take  all  honorable  steps 
deemed  necessary  to  promote  its  success.  lie  has  extended  munificent 
liberality  to  the  church  of  which  he  has  for  many  years  been  an  active 
member,  and  contributed  generously  to  many  objects  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  The  seminary  of  learning  and  the  Sunday  school 
have  ever  found  in  him  an  intelligent  patron  and  steadfast  friend.  Both 
the  site  and  the  superstructure  of  a  flourishing  Baptist  church,  in  the 
Federal  City,  owe  their  most  solid  aid  to  his  purse.  In  short,  whether  as 
the  champion  of  the  public  good  in  the  city,  or  the  friend  of  private 
•worth  in  any  station,  however  humble,  the  admirers  of  Mr.  R.  can  honestly 
hold  him  up  to  young  men  as  the  steady  friend  of  religion  and  morality, 
of  temperance  and  of  virtue. 


THOMAS   J.    CATCHINGS, 

OF    MISSISSIPPI. 

Joseph  Catchikgs  was  a  native  of  Georgia,  from  whence  he  emi- 
grated to  the  Mississippi  Territory  in  the  year  J  809.  His  son,  Thomas  J. 
Catchings,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  at  that  time  a  child  under 
three  years  of  age.  He  was  kept  at  such  schools  as  are  usually  fuund  in 
new  countries  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  aoe,  bv  which  time  he  had 
received  a  very  thorough  English  education,  including  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences.  He  was  probably  infiuenced  by  his  fondness  for 
these  studies  to  choose  the  medical  profession.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  at  twenty  and  a  half  years 
graduated  with  great  distinction  at  the  Transylvania  University.  His 
proficiency  while  a  pupil  is  still  remembered  by  the  faculty.  Only  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  celebrated  Professor  Dudley,  in  speaking 
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of  the  thousands  of  young  men  who  had  attended  his  lectures,  remarked : 
"But  as  for  Catchings,  I  could  generally  discover  that  he  fully  compre- 
hended my  subject  by  the  time  I  was  half  done  explaining  it."  This 
quickness  of  comprehension,  united  with  great  boldness  and  steadiness  of 
nerve,  made  him  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  his  profession, 
until  he  retired  from  the  practice  in  the  year  1843.  At  the  time  of  his 
gi'aduation,  there  was  a  board  of  medical  censors  in  Mississippi;  and  it 
was  an  oftence  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  any  physician  to 
practise  without  a  license  from  this  board.  L)r.  Catchings  returned  home 
after  graduating  with  so  much  character,  that  he  was  immediately 
appointed  a  member  and  soon  afterwards  President  of  this  body.  Appli- 
cants for  license  frequently  spoke  in  terms  of  admiration  of  the  remarka- 
ble clearness  with  which  he  propounded  questions  in  his  examinations. 
He  still  shows  the  same  faculty  both  in  writing  and  public  speaking. 
During  sixteen  years  it  is  believed  that  no  physician  in  Mississippi  did  a 
more  extensive  and  successful  practice  ;  and  yet  few  men  have  read  more 
books  in  the  same  length  of  time.  A  firm  believer  in  the  Christian 
religion,  he  has  made  the  Bible  his  constant  study  for  many  years,  not 
only  for  its  moral  and  religious  influence  upon  the  mind  and  heart,  but 
for  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  no  other  source.  In  connexion  with 
the  Bible  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  geology  and  the 
natural  history  of  the  human  races.  In  the  year  1836,  Dr.  Catchings 
delivered  a  lecture  before  a  popular  audience,  in  which  he  opposed  the 
doctrine  of  the  universalitv  of  the  delurre,  and  maintained  the  theorv  of 
the  original  creation  of  the  difterent  human  races.  This  lecture  was 
published  at  the  time  by  request,  and  was  afterwards  republished  in  many 
of  the  southern  newspapers.  As  an  evidence  of  the  originality  of  his 
mind,  the  following  fact  is  referred  to.  When  he  was  a  student  of  medi- 
cine the  profession  was  divided  upon  the  question,  whether  foreign  sub- 
stances can  be  absorbed  into  the  circulation  in  a  state  of  health.  Those 
who  took  the  affirmative  of  the  question  were  not  able  to  detect  the 
presence  of  foreign  substances  in  the  blood  by  analysis  ;  while  those 
who  took  the  negative  were  unable  to  account  for  the  admitted  fact  that 
various  substances  taken  into  the  stomach  soon  make  their  appearance 
on  the  skin  and  other  surfaces  of  the  body.  Dr.  Catchings,  in  answer  to 
a  question  propounded  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  boldly  maintained 
in  presence  of  the  whole  class,  that  we  must  look  to  electricity  for  a 
solution  of  the  question  ;  and  that  foreign  substances  are  conducted  from 
the  stomach  to  the  various  cxcretoiy  organs,  by  the  same  laws  which 
conduct  acids  and  alkalies  to  the  respective  poles  of  the  galvanic  battery. 
This  opinion,  advanced  nearlv  twenty-seven  years  ago,  has  taken  no  hold 
upon  the  minds  of  the  profession,  and  yet  Dr.  Catchings  has  no  doubt 
that  it  will  in  the  course  of  time  be  universally  adopted.  Dr.  Catchings's 
political  opinions  were  formed  upon  a  careful  study  of  political  economy, 
and  the  political  writings  of  the  founders  of  our  own  government. 
Adopting  the  Virginia  States'  Rights  doctrines,  he  condemned  the  famous 
proclamation  of 'Gen.  Jackson,  as  too  consolidating  in  its  tendency,  and 
utterly  destructive  of  State  Rights.  He  also  condemned  the  order  tor  the 
removal  of  the  public  deposits  from  the  late  U.  S.  Bank,  as  a  measure 
uncalled  for  by  the  public  interest,  while  it  inflicted  the  severest  injury 
on  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  country.    In  the  year  1837,  he  was 
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nominated  for  Congress  by  the  anti-Jackson  party;  but  declined  the 
honor  on  account  of  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  pursuing  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  is  the  author  of  many  poHtical  and  other  essays, 
and  has  occasionally  delivered  addresses  before  literary  and  other  societies. 
In  the  year  1843,  I)r.  Catchings  retired  from  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  has  since  resided  on  his  plantation  in  the  county  of  Hinds. 
In  1847  and  '49,  Dr.  Catchings  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  by  very 
large  majorities — running  more  than  a  hundred  votes  ahead  of  his  party 
ticket.  In  the  session  of  1850,  the  first  movement  towards  secession 
was  made  in  the  Legislature,  by  the  passage  of  joint  resolutions  in  relation 
to  California  and  our  other  newly  acquired  territories,  and  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Legislature  of  delegates  to  the  Nashville  Convention.  On 
this  occasion  he  found  himself  in  a  minoritv  consisting  of  only  twenty 
members  of  both  houses.  They  however  opposed  the  whole  movement, 
and  finally  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  enter  their  protest  on  the  jour- 
nals. In  1851  a  powerful  reaction  took  place  in  the  public  mind,  and  it 
became  apparent  to  every  thinking  man  that  the  whole  movement  would 
be  overthrown  at  the  fall  elections.  Dr.  Catchings  was  now  brought 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  re-election  by  the  Union  party,  and  was  again 
the  foremost  man  on  his  ticket.  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Union  party  as  their  candidate  for  the  speakership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  ;  but  the  secession  party  succeeded  in 
defeating  him  by  one  or  two  votes,  by  nominating  a  Union  Democrat  at 
the  very  moment  of  commencing  the  balloting.  It  has  been  everywhere 
admitted  throughout  the  State,  that  no  man  ever  served  in  the  Legislature 
with  more  success.  Although  he  was  always  firm  in  his  support  of  the 
Whig  party,  yet  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  and  his  respectful  deportment 
towards  the  Democratic  party,  but  more  than  all,  his  perfect  familiarity 
with  every  subject  in  which  he  took  any  interest,  generally  enabled  him 
to  carry  his  own  favorite  measures  without  much  difiiculty.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that,  being  in  a  political  minority,  he  should  always  have 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  most  important  committees.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Penitentiary,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
entire  change  in  the  system  of  convict  labor.  He  found  it  a  miscellaneous 
workshop,  competing  with  and  ruining  the  honest  mechanics  of  the 
country.  It  is  now  a  flourishing  manufactory  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods.  He  found  it  drawing  annually  large  sums  from  the  State  treasury 
for  its  support.  It  is  now  paying  Ijack  a  handsome  revenue  into  the 
State  treasury.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  appropriations  from  time  to 
time,  amounting  in  all  to  about  $150,000,  for  the  erection  of  a  lunatic 
asylum.  This  building,  which  is  now  approaching  completion,  is  con- 
structed with  the  latest  improvements  for  the  accommodation  of  two 
hundred  patients;  and  will  reflect  as  much  credit  on  the  State  as  honor 
on  its  author.  At  the  session  of  1848  he  prepared  and  presented  a  plan 
for  a  system  of  common  schools  for  the  State.  He  entei-ed  into  the 
support  of  the  measure  with  great  zeal ;  but  was  finally  compelled  to 
have  it  passed  as  a  partial  svstem,  embracing  only  a  few  counties.  In 
these  counties  it  is  now  in  successful  operation,  and  gives  entire  satis- 
faction to  the  people  upon  whom  it  operates.  In  the  session  of  1850  he 
prepared  and  advocated  a  bill,  which  passed  by  a  handsome  majority, 
establishing  a  chair  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  geology  in    the  State 
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University,  and  providing  for  a  geological  survey  of  the  State.  The  memo- 
rial of  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
the  passage  of  a  law  to  prevent  the  importation  of  adulterated  drugs  and 
chemicals,  was  prepared  and  introduced  by  Dr.  Catchings  in  the  session 
of  184S.  This  was  the  only  legislative  memorial  to  Congress  on  the 
subject,  and  must  have  exerted  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  the  passage  of 
a  law  which  has  done  more  real  good  than  any  act  of  Congress  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  During  the  two  last  sessions  of  tlie  Legislature,  Dr. 
Catchings  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Claims ;  and  the  able  and 
impartial  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that  important 
position  was  everywhere  spoken  of  by  all  parties  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration.  He  now  voluntarily  declines  a  re-election,  with  his  popularity 
undiminished.  Dr.  Catchings  is  now  forty-six  years  of  age,  is  five  feet 
ten  inches  in  height,  and  unites  with  great  firmness  of  character  very 
popular  manneis.  His  conversational  powers  are  of  a  high  order,  which, 
on  account  of  his  familiarity  with  nearly  every  branch  of  knowh^dge, 
makes  him  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  companions  in 
social  life.  In  the  year  1843  he  married  Miss  N.  M.  Clendinen,  daughter 
of  the  late  Robert  Clendinen,  of  South  Carolina,  a  lady  of  rare  personal 
accompHshments  and  great  vigor  of  intellect.  He  has  three  children, 
and  possessed  as  he  is  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  free  from  political  ambi- 
tion, he  proposes  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  their  education 
and  training,  and  the  improvement  of  his  estate. 


DEXTER    MOODY, 

OF    TROY,  N.  Y. 

Dexter  Moody  was  born  March  24tli,  1812,  in  the  town  of  Sandlake, 
Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y.  His  father.  Dr.  Matthew  Moody,  was  a  native 
of  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  and  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College.  Shortly 
after  having  finished  his  studies  he  went  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  commenced 
the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Hale.  Having 
finished  the  prescribed  course,  he  settled  in  the  town  of  Sandhxke,  mar- 
ried a  lady  who  possessed  every  trait  of  character  and  virtue  that  could 
make  a  woman  loveable  and  beloved,  and  commenced  business  on  his 
own  account.  But  just  as  his  circumstances  began  to  look  spring-like 
around  him,  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  at  the  early  age  of  forty. 
His  memory  was  mourned  and  cherished  by  all  who  knew  him.  Dexter, 
being  the  eldest  of  the  boys,  his  father  intended  to  educate  to  his  own 
profession,  and  consequently  kept  him  in  his  oftice,  mixing  medicine, 
binding  up  wounds,  opening  veins,  and  performing  other  offices,  in  which 
business,  although  only  twelve  years  of  age,  he  acquired  a  degree  of  skill 
and  dexterity  that  would  have  reflected  credit  on  a  much  older  head. 
The  doctor's  death  was  an  unhappy  event  for  the  son.  The  patrimony 
left  by  the  father  was  only  suflBcieut  to  provide  for  the  necessary  wants 
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of  the  family.  Tlie  mother  was  feeble  in  health,  and  of  the  five  children, 
four  of  them  were  too  young  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  voung  Moody 
readily  saw  that  he  must  think  and  act  for  himself.  For  that  purpose  he 
immediately  commenced  learning  the  framer's  and  carpenter's  trade. 
He  was  in  possession  of  a  sound  head,  strong  arms,  and  as  strong  resolu- 
tions, the  best  of  capital  with  which  to  commence  life ;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  devote  one  half  of  the  year  to  labor,  and  the  remainder  to 
study,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  medical  profession.  In  this  manner 
he  spent  four  seasons.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Trov,  where 
he  found  so  great  a  demand  for  his  labor  that  he  gave  up  his  former 
intentions. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Ke  married  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Gideon 
Reed,  and  at  the  same  time  obtained  the  foremanship  in  the  large  firm  of 
Ayres  &  Thayer,  which  place  he  kept  for  six  years,  after  which  be  opened 
a  shop  for  himself,  and  has  since  acquired  an  extensive  business  in  the 
city. 

Mr.  Moody's  business  habits  were  of  the  most  happy  character.  Like 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Good,  he  did  not  heed  the  motto  of  keeping  but  few 
irons  in  the  fire  for  fear  of  burning  one,  but  he  shoved  them  all  in,  poker 
and  all,  and  then  kept  them  busily  stirring.  He  needed  no  minute  ex- 
planations, for  his  mind  seemed  to  take  in  a  whole  design  at  once.  With 
his  favorite  instrument — the  square — in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  shad- 
ing his  brow,  his  eye  would  seem  to  traverse  every  post  and  beam  and 
brace  of  a  whole  superstructure  from  base  to  peak,  and  then,  with  a  pre- 
cision and  a  dexterity  that  was  truly  wonderful,  commence  lavino-  out  his 
■work,  nor  scarcely  ever  would  he  stop  till  his  part  was  finished.  Said 
the  Kev.  F.  Shiphcrd,  after  viewing  him  for  some  time  laying  out  work: 
"That  man  excels  everything  that  I  ever  saw;  although  conversing  with 
readiness  and  intelligence  upon  any  subject  advanced,  yet  his  square  and 
scratch-awl  fly  over  the  timbers  as  if  moved  by  magic."  The  erection 
of  large  edifices  often  calls  for  as  much  courage  and  self-possession  as 
ever  the  field  of  battle  could  display,  and  the  occupants  of  our  public 
buildings  and  the  travellers  of  our  bridges  but  little  think  of  the  imminent 
risk  of  life  and  limb  that  is  incurred  in  their  erection.  Mr.  Moody's  self- 
possession  and  clearness  of  mind  never  deserted  him  in  any  emergency. 
Whether  it  was  upon  land  or  water,  upon  the  trembling  beam  or  the 
falling  bridge,  he  would  not  ask  one  to  go  where  he  dare  not  lead,  and 
in  a  crisis  no  one  could  better  disentanofle  a  mass  of  fallen  timbers,  direct 
and  assist  the  wounded,  than  could  he.  Was  the  Roman  custom  of 
bestowing  a  crown  of  laurels  upon  those  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a 
citizen  in  practice  among  us,  Mr.  Moody  would  have  the  honor  of  wear- 
ing more  than  one. 

The  early  instruction  of  a  pious  mother,  together  with  strong  moral 
feeliijgs,  made  Mr.  Moody  an  early  student  of  the  liible.  He  was  always 
in  the  habit  of  viewing  everything  in  a  plain,  matter-of-fact,  common  sense 
manner.  There  is  too  much  of  the  utilitarian  in  his  composition  to  allow 
of  his  plunging  into  mystery;  and  metaphysics  and  speculations  he  most 
sedulously  avoided.  Most  eminently  he  thought  and  studied  for  himself, 
giving  no  more  weight  to  the  written  dogmas  and  opinions  of  others 
than  he  would  to  his  own.  It  was  no  way  extraordinary  then,  that  he 
should  readily  unite  himself  with  the  Disciples.     After  being  with  them 
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four  years,  closely  studying  the  Divine  Word,  exemplifying  in  his  daily- 
walk  and  conversation  the  sincerity  of  his  profession,  and  being  deemed 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  necessary  gifts,  he  was  called  to  exercise  the 
office  of  an  elder  over  the  church.  This  office  is  emphatically  no  sine- 
cure. He  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  questioned,  and  he  must  be 
able  to  c;ive  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  was  in  him  ;  he  was  publicly 
exposed  at  all  times  to  correction  for  error  in  doctrine  or  even  in  quota- 
tion, both  from  friends  and  from  enemies,  and  he  was  often  called  upon 
to  labor  in  word  and  doctrine  in  other  places,  varying  in  distance  from 
one  to  two  hundred  miles  through  the  country  ;  and  yet  in  despite  of  the 
press  and  perplexities  of  his  mechanical  business,  he  finds  time  to  prepare 
himself  to  teach  with  credit  to  himself,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends, 
and  with  dignity  becoming  the  office  of  a  bishop  of  a  church.  In  the 
field  of  temperance,  too,  Mr.  Moody  was  an  earnest  and  active  co-worker 
with  others;  often  addressing  his  fellow-citizens  upon  that  important 
subject,  never  shirking  a  responsibility  nor  deserting  his  post  in  time  of 
danger. 

In  the  great  and  important  department  of  education,  Mr.  Moody  was 
more  than  usually  active.  In  1841  he  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  common  schools  in  the  city.  He  found  but  three,  and  one  of  them 
was  in  an  engine  house,  and  neither  of  them  occupying  the  position  that 
they  should.  He  found,  likewise,  a  pernicious  impression  in  the  minds 
of  the  community  respecting  them,  viz. :  "  That  it  was  a  shame  and  a 
reproach  to  send  children  to  them."  Said  a  man,  "I  regard  them  but  as 
schools  of  vice  and  iniquity,  where  more  deviltry  and  wickedness  is 
learned  than  a  single  life  of  virtue  could  counterbalance."  The  rich 
would  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  schools,  as  they  had  the  means 
to  send  their  children  to  the  first  class  institutions  so  liberally  scattered 
through  the  land.  The  literati  were  so  busily  engaged  in  higher  pursuits, 
that  they  could  find  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  notice  or  direct  the 
struggling  abecedarian ;  and  as  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  watching 
over  and  guarding  the  morals  of  the  community,  it  may  v\ith  safety  be 
said  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  visits  to  the  schools,  would  not 
exceed  six  times  a  year.  Yet  all  classes  were  willing  to  allow,  that  a 
"  church  and  a  school  in  every  village  are  the  surest  safeguards  of  our 
civil  and  religious  liberties."  But  practice  and  profession  are  two  things, 
and  a  revolution  must  be  worked.  Mr.  Moody,  in  connection  with  a  few 
kindred  spirits,  most  zealously  began  the  work  of  reformation.  He  en- 
deavored to  do  away  with  all  wrong  impressions — began  to  agitate  the 
propriety  of  a  free  school,  and  was  of  the  committee  to  visit  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  urge  the  passage  of  such  an  act  for  Troy,  in  which  they  suc- 
ceeded. This  was  in  1849.  Being  then  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council,  he  used  all  his  influence  to  secure  the  appointment  of  such  men 
for  a  Board  of  Education  as  had  a  heart  for  the  business  and  were  alive 
to  the  great  work  before  them.  The  next  year  he  refused  his  previous 
office,  and  accepted  that  of  Commissioner,  in  order  to  be  more  immedi- 
ately in  the  work,  and  has  occupied  that  office  ever  since.  It  should  here 
be  remarked  that  all  credit  is  due  to  that  Board  for  all  their  efibrts  in  the 
cause  of  education,  marked  as  they  have  been  by  a  liberality  of  expend- 
iture, thoroughness  of  oversight,  and  interest  and  attention 'to  all  that 
could  improve  the  schools ;  and  if  they  progress  in  coming  time  as  they 
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Lave  in  the  past,  they  will  be  the  greatest  credit  and  ornament  to  the 
city.  Mr.  Moody  has  lately  become  a  stockholder  and  director  in  a  chain 
and  cable  manufacturing  establishment,  believed  to  be  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  this  country. 

From  the  preceding  we  find  Mr.  Moody  to  be  emphatically  a  business 
man.  AVe  find  him  assuming  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  jiublic  trusts, 
honestly  endeavoring  to  discharge  them  all  as  a  faithful  public  servant; 
as  a  minister,  zealous  in  word  and  doctrine,  and  consistent  in  deportment ; 
as  a  mechanic,  giving  direction  and  value  to  the  labors  of  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  men  ;  and  as  a  man,  readily  taking  an  active  part  in  all  the  reform- 
atory movements  of  the  age.  In  his  social  relations,  Mr.  Moody  is 
equally  active.  As  a  husband,  kind  and  considerate  ;  as  a  father,  pleasant 
■and  affectionate,  giving  interest  to  the  studies  of  his  children,  watching 
over  their  actions  and  amusements,  and  binding  round  their  young  hearts 
the  strong  cords  of  love  and  respect  towards  him ;  and  as  a  citizen,  frank, 
generous,  and  decided,  a  good  example  and  worthy  of  imitation  by  the 
young  men  of  our  country. 

An  ancient  one  has  remarked  "that  no  one  has  ever  failed  of  gaining 
something  by  application."  Says  Cicero,  "  The  time  that  others  spent  in 
fetes  and  theatres,  and  other  frivolous  amusements,  I  spent  in  the  closest 
study  to  prepare  myself  for  the  great  events  of  life."  History  amply 
proves  that  greatness  does  not  depend  upon  the  accidents  of  wealth  and 
station  or  genius,  but  that  eight  out  of  every  ten  of  earth's  great  ones  have 
gained  that  position  almost  totally  irrespective  of  them ;  and  the  subject 
of  this  short  memoir  adds  another  proof  to  the  truth  of  the  motto,  that 
"  Decision  and  industry  make  the  man." 


CHRISTOPHER   C.    SCOTT, 

OF    ARKANSAS. 

In  presenting  to  the  profession  a  short  sketch  of  the  past  life  of  the 
subject  of  this  article,  now  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas, 
it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  his  family  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  our  struggle  for  national  independence.  His 
father,  John  B.  Scott,  of  Halifax  county,  Virginia,  at  the  age'of  sixteen, 
ran  oft'  from  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and  volunteered  as  a  private 
soldier  in  Lee's  Legion,  in  which  his  elder  brother  was  a  captain.  He 
continued  in  the  Revolutionary  army  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  by 
his  spirit  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  attained  the  grade  of 
lieutenant.  He  was  subsequently  elected  brigadier-general  of  the  militia 
by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and,  during  Mr.  Jefierson's  administra- 
tion, served  as  colonel-commandant  at  several  of  the  military  posts  of 
the  United  States.     During  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  he  organized 
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a  company,  composed  of  the  old  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Norfolk,  when  threatened  by  the  enemy.  Of  this  company, 
the  "Silver  Greys,"  he  was  captain  when  he  died  in  February,  1813. 
He  was  also  a  lawyer  of  some  eminence,  at  different  periods  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  was  a  candidate  for  Congress,  without 
opposition,  when  he  died. 

The  Hon.  Christopher  C.  Scott  was  born  on  the  22d  of  April,  1807, 
and  was  only  si.x  years  old  at  the  period  of  his  father's  death.  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother  also  at  a  very  early  age ;  but  her 
place  was  in  some  sort  supplied,  for  a  short  time,  by  the  generous  care 
and  affection  of  his  brother  William's  wife.  Upon  her  death,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  he  went  into  a  counting-room  at  Prince  Edward  court-house, 
where  he  remained  with  William  Henry  Venable  two  years;  and  then 
accompanied  his  brothers  and  sister  upon  their  removal  to  Alabama. 
In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Virginia,  and  entered  Washington 
College,  where  he  completed  his  collegiate  course  in  his  twentieth  year. 
Fully  sensible  of  the  irreparable  loss  that  he  had  sustained  by  the  al- 
most total  neglect  of  his  education  during  the  preceding  three  years, 
he  devoted  himself  with  energy  and  industry  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies.  At  this  period  he  bent  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  the 
mastery  of  Burlamaqui  on  national  and  political  law ;  and  to  that  au- 
thor attributes  his  abandonment  of  the  "  free  opinions"  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  so  common  at  that  time  to  young  men  of  his  age.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  later  in  life,  that  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  church,  of  which  he  continues  to  be  a  cherished  and  a  worthy 
member. 

On  leaving  college  he  returned  to  Alabama  and  commenced  reading 
law  with  Mr.  Van  De  Graff,  but  remained  under  his  direction  only  about 
a  year,  when  he  entered  into  a  mercantile  business  and  cotton  specula- 
tion, from  which  he  retired  at  the  expiration  of  about  two  years,  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  patrimonial  estate.  Thus  thrown  upon  his 
own  exertions,  and  conscious  that  his  future  success  depended  upon  his 
own  efforts,  he  returned  to  Virginia  and  commenced  the  study  of  law 
at  the  Staunton  Law  School,  with  the  determination  of  qualifying  him- 
self for  the  practice.  Here  he  had  access  to  the  fine  library  of  John  H. 
Peyton,  Esq.,  who,  in  a  late  sketch  of'his  life  in  the  Literary  Messenger, 
is  styled  the  "Model  Lawyer." 

He  had  also  the  advantages  of'a  moot  court,  and  the  lectures  of 
Judge  B.  G.  Baldwin  and  Doctor  Waddell,  of  all  which  he  availed  him- 
self to  the  utmost  effort  of  his  power.  In  speaking  of  this  period  of 
his  life,  and  of  the  industry  and  avidity  with  which  he  pursued  the  study 
of  the  law,  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  was  absolutely  "hungry  for 
law  knowledge,"  and  that  Coke  on  Littleton  was  as  interesting  to  him 
as  any  book  that  he  had  ever  read.  He  completed  the  legal  course  in 
July,  1832,  and  early  in  August  married  Elizabeth  Strotlyr  Stir'li.  then 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age — a  lady  whose  personal  graces  are 
oaly  equaled  by  the  higher  and  nobler  virtues  of  the  heart,  and  whose 
intellectual  acquirements  have  won  for  her  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  all  who  know  her  personally,  or  by  her  contributions  to  the  periodi- 
cal literature  of  the  day — the  second  daughter  of  Hon.  Daniel  Smith, 
for  many  years  president  of  the  general  court,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
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death,  in  November,  1850,  President  of  the  Special  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Virginia. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage,  Col.  Scott  went  to  Alabama  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  his  profession  in  that  state.  After  spending  a  few 
montlis  in  Greensborough,  and  attending  a  term  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  he  earned  his  first  fee,  he  determined  upon  settling  at  Gainsville, 
Sumpter  county — a  town,  like  most  of  the  new  towns  in  the  south  and 
west,  rather  in  prospect  than  in  being  at  that  time.  Accordingly, 
erecting  a  log-cabin  for  his  family,  and  an  office  for  business,  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  law,  and  by  a  close  and  steady  attention  to 
professional  duty,  was  enabled  to  earn  a  comfortable  support  for  his 
family  at  the  outset. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  younger  members  of  the  profes- 
sion to  learn,  that  at  the  commencement  of  his  professional  career.  Judge 
Scott  accepted  the  office  and  discharged  the  duties  of  justice  of  the 
peace.  And  now,  whilst  occupying  a  seat  upon  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal  of  one  of  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Union,  he  may  with  pride 
look  back  to  the  time  when  he  presided  in  the  most  inferior  court  with 
an  equal  desire  to  administer  the  law,  and  do  justice  between  man  and 
man.  His  practice  increasing  rapidly,  and  being  engaged  in  the  prose- 
cution of  several  important  land  claims  before  the  department  at  Wash- 
ington City,  he  formed  a  partnership  in  January,  1836,  with  Jonathan 
Bliss,  Esq.,  (now  a  wealthy  lawyer  of  Alabama,)  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued in  a  lucrative  and  extensive  business  until  June,  1838.  At  this 
period  occurred  what  may  well  be  termed  a  calamity  to  him  and  his, 
and  which  I  would  pass  over  in  silence,  but  that  it  might  be  deemed, 
by  those  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  that  his  friends  and  himself 
shrink  from  all  reference  to  it ;  and  I  know  that,  whilst  he  regrets  the 
necessity,  his  judgment  approves  and  his  conscience  condemns  not  his 
participation  in  the  affiiir. 

Opposed  in  principle  to  the  banking  corporations  that  sprang  into 
existence  about  this  period,  and  deeply  sympathizing  with  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community,  who  were  suffering  much  from  the  ebbs  and 
flows  of  a  depreciated,  paper  currency  thrown  broadcast  among  them, 
he  strongly  denounced,  in  a  public  meeting  in  which  he  was  invited  to 
speak,  the  entire  banking  system,  state  and  national,  and  especially  the 
operations  of  the  banking  agencies  located  in  the  section  of  country  in 
which  he  lived.  This,  of  course,  raised  up  against  him  the  opposition 
of  all  connected  with,  or  who  had  favors  to  ask  of  these  moneyed  cor- 
porations, and  also  excited  the  enmity  of  principals  and  agents.  The 
result  was  a  personal  difficulty  into  which  he  fell  with  one  of  the  latter. 
Though  prosecuted  to  the  utmost  rigor  that  money  could  command  or 
enmity  excite,  the  penalty  was  simply  a  pecuniary  fine,  from  which  he 
was  relieved,  on  the  petition  of  the  bar,  by  a  full  pardon  by  the  then 
governor  of  Alabama. 

Colonel  Scott  immediately  recommenced  the  practice  of  law,  and  as 
an  evidence  that  he  still  retained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived,  and  who  were  cognizant  of  the  whole  affair, 
he  at  once  obtained  a  full  share  of  practice ;  and  although  professional 
business  continued  to  decrease  during  the  five  years  afterwards  that  he 
remained  at  Gainsville,  he  was  fully  sustained  whilst  he  resided  there. 
Vol.  IV.  19 
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He  had  detert^ined,  however,  to  remove  as  soon  as  he  felt  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  he  acted  of  his  own  free  will ;  and  therefore  proceeded  quietly 
to  close  his  extensive  unsettled  business.  Having  done  so,  he  moved  to 
Arkansas,  and  in  May,  1844,  settled  at  Camden,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
town  he  still  resides,  where  he  again  commenced  the  practice,  which 
yielded  a  sufficient  support  for  his  family.  In  the  following  year  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Major  Abner  A.  Stith,  which  continued, 
with  gradually  increasing  profits,  until  November,  184G,  when  Colonel 
Scott  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  legislature  judge  of  the  eighth 
judicial  circuit,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  bar.  until  July,  1848,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Oldham.  At  the  following  Novem- 
ber session  of  the  legislature.  Judge  Scott  was  elected  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  Judge  Oldham,  by  a  vote  which  almost  evinced  the  absence  of 
opposition.  At  the  November  session,  1850,  he  was  unanimously  re- 
elected by  the  legislature  for  the  full  term  under  the  constitution,  and 
has  since  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  with 
general  satisfaction  to  the  bar  and  country.  This  is,  perhaps,  neither 
the  time  nor  occasion,  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  decisions  emanat- 
ing from  one  now  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  judicial  functions.  A 
ditference  of  opinion,  as  to  the  result  in  particular  cases,  may  well  exist 
among  the  members  of  the  profession  who  are  familiar  with  and  partial 
to  the  decisions,  often  conflicting,  of  the  different  states  from  which  they 
(fome  ;  yet  all,  I  doubt  not,  are  willing  to  concede  to  him  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, and  impartiality  and  ability  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties. 
The  labors  of  an  appellate  court  in  a  new  state,  the  construction  of  whose 
constitution  is,  in  many  respects,  unsettled,  and  whose  code  of  laws  is 
confessedly  a  legislative  anomaly,  are  much  more  arduous  than  in  the 
older  states.  The  subject  of  this  article,  however,  brings  to  his  aid,  in 
his  judicial  labors,  as  wxll  the  results  of  a  matured  judgment  and  ex- 
tensive legal  research,  as  the  patient  industry  so  necessary  to  a  correct 
exposition  of  the  law  ;  and  has  already,  by  his  decisions,  made  an  impress 
upon  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state,  which  will  remain,  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  abler  members  of  the  bar,  as  long  as  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  themselves  shall  stand.  Jf  I  were  inclined  to  specify  a 
fault  in  his  opinions,  it  would  be  the  metaphysical  train  of  thought 
which  sometimes  runs  through  them,  and  which  leads  him,  too  often 
perhaps,  to  disregard  the  blind  yet  convenient  rule,  stare  decisis,  and  in- 
quire into  first  principles,  or  the  foundation  upon  which  adjudications 
rest. 

As  to  his  private  life — he  is  keenly  sensitive  to  the  quiet  happiness 
of  the  domestic  hearth,  enjoys  much  the  pleasures  of  the  social  circle, 
has  proved  himself  ever  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  service  of 
his  friends,  and  meets  all  who  approach  him  with  that  frankness,  cour- 
tesy, and  kindness,  which  ever  attend  the  union  of  the  cultivated  mind 
and  generous  heart. 
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HON.  CHARLES  M.  OWEN, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE    HOUSATONIC  BANK  AT  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

From  the;iature  of  the  case  there  can  be  nothing  startling  or  romantic, 
yet  much  which  is  interesting  and  instructive,  to  those  who  correctly 
view  the  varied  phases  of  human  action  and  exertion,  in  the  biography 
of  the  manufacturer.  Unlike  the  professional  man,  opportunities  do 
not  arise  calling  into  exercise  and  developing  by  a  single  exerti(^  the 
possession  of  talent  which  wins  for  the  owner  a  life-long  reputation. 

With  the  former  class,  eminence  can  only  be  attained  by  a  life-per- 
severing exertion.  The  difference  is  this :  the  one  deals  with  men,  the 
other  with  things.  Yet  the  elements  of  success  are  the  same  in  either 
class,  and  had  they  been  reciprocally  cultivated  for  the  opposite  spheres 
of  action,  would  have  led  to  similarly  successful  ends.  Those  men  are 
few  who  owe  their  eminence  to  genius  alone  ;  for,  morally  and  mentally, 
as  politically,  we  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  that  destiny  which  shapes 
our  better  ends  becomes  powerless,  except  so  far  as  direction  is  given  it 
by  education,  and  the  exercise  of  those  moral  and  mental  qualities 
which  are  meted  out  in  fair  proportions  to  all.  The  statesman  and  the 
mechanic  are  equally  subject  to  that  inexorable  law,  that  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow,  man  must  eat  bread  ;  and  industry  and  enterprise  are 
equally  omnipotent  of  success  in  either  line  of  action.  So  far  then  as 
the  history  of  the  manufacturer  shall  illustrate  these  truths,  so  for  it  is 
instructive  and  useful.  The  subject  of  this  notice,  the  IIox.  Charles 
M,  Owen,  of  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Windsor,  Con- 
necticut, June  22d,  1794,  being  in  direct  descent  from  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  that  ancient  town,  his  immediate  ancestors  for  four  genera- 
tions having  lived  and  died  in  the  same  neighborhood.  His  maternal 
grandfather  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  and  the  surrender  of  the  British  army 
under  Gen.  Burgoyne.  By  over-exertion  in  that  campaign  and  the  pri- 
vations of  the  camp  he  contracted  a  disease  which  terminated  his  life  a 
few  days  after  the  battle. 

Isaac  Owen,  the  immediate  ancestor  of  our  subject,  was  a  farmer  and 
magistrate,  enjoying  a  moderate  competency,  but  with  a  family  of  six 
children,  hence  his  fields  had  need  to  be  much  broader  than  they  were, 
to  leave  behind  a  very  enviable  patrimony  to  them  all.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  mind,  great  energy  and  industry ;  firm  in  his  family  govern- 
ment, he  was  emphatically  master  of  his  own  household.  The  children 
were  educated  as  best  they  could  be  in  the  common  schools  of  the  day. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  Charles  left  the  pupil's  desk  and  assumed  the 
position  of  teacher.  During  several  successive  winters  he  continued 
this  course  of  life,  while  during  the  summer  months  he  changed  posi- 
tions ;  he  a  pupil,  and  his  father  a  teacher,  tilled  the  land,  and  when 
Squire  Owen  worked,  none  played.  In  the  mean  time,  having  an  ardent 
desire  for  education,  his  leisure  hours  were  assiduously  employed  with 
books,  and  finally  obtaining  the  consent  of  his  father,  he  was  placed 
under  the  instruction  of  that  excellent  teacher,  the  late  Rev.  Ebenezer 
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Gay,  of  Suffield,  where,  in  an  unusually  short  time,  he  prepared  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Sophomore  Class  in  Yale  College,  for  which  he  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination,  but  his  health,  impaired  by  over  exertion,  now 
gave  way,  and  he  was  obliged,  reluctantly,  to  relinquish  a  pursuit  so  con- 
genial to  his  taste,  and  adopt  a  more  active  course  of  life. 

We  next  find  him  in  New- York,  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  in  a  store, 
■where  by  his  undeviating  integrity  and  systematic  industry,  he  won  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  employers. 

In  the  spring  of  1822,  he  entered  into  a  copartnership  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Hurlbut,  a  young  man  like  himself,  possessed  of  those  sterling 
quali#es  which  have  carried  him  so  successfully  through  life.  They 
erected  a  small  paper-mill,  and,  partly  upon  borrowed  capital,  com- 
menced the  business  of  manufacturing  paper,  at  Lee,  in  the  county  of 
Berkshire,  under  the  firm  of  Owen  and  Hurlbut,  and  so  happy  was  the 
combination  of  talent,  that  for  thirty  years  these  two  men  have  done 
business  as  partners,  without  interruption.  By  the  utmost  exertion  at 
the  commencement  of  their  business,  they  could  manufacture  but  ten 
reams  of  paper  per  day;  whereas,  at  this  time,  their  establishment  is 
ranked  among  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  being  capable  of  manu- 
facturing six  hundred  reams  daily.  By  their  industry  and  integrity  at 
the  commencement  of  their  business,  they  obtained  the  confidence  of 
the  community,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  after  success. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  art  of  manufacturing  paper,  like  most  other  branches 
of  manufacturing  in  this  country,  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  At  that  time, 
paper  was  manufactured  solely  by  hand,  as  it  was  called.  A  mould  of 
woven  wire  was  dipped  into  the  pulp,  or  ground  rags,  thus  forming  one 
sheet  at  a  time ;  a  portion  of  the  water  having  been  drained  otf,  the 
mould  was  reversed,  and  the  sheet  laid  upon  a  felt,  over  this  another  felt 
was  placed,  then  another  sheet,  and  so  on  until,  a  sufficient  quantity  having 
accumulated,  it  was  passed  into  a  press,  by  which  the  remaining  water  was 
discharged.  The  sheets  were  then  separated  by  hand.  The  process  of 
sizing  the  paper  was  equally  slow  and  laborious.  This  was  done  by  dip 
ping  a  handful  at  a  time  into  a  tub  of  prepared  sizing  ;  it  was  then  again 
pressed,  and  the  sheets  separated  one  at  a  time  as  before.  In  the 
whole  process  of  making  and  finishing,  each  sheet  was  handled  nearly 
thirty  times.  Since  then,  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery 
has  produced  an  entire  change  in  this  branch  of  manufacture,  and  the 
labor  of  weeks,  in  the  production,  has  been  made  comparatively  the 
work  of  a  day. 

The  effect  of  this  change  has  resulted,  like  most  other  improvements 
in  machinery,  more  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  than  the  manufacturer, 
for  during  this  whole  period,  while  the  manufacture  of  the  article  has 
been  going  on  from  one  degree  of  perfection  to  another,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  machinery,  the  price  has  been  continually  declin- 
ing. The  business  of  this  copartnership  has  been  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  qualities  of  paper,  and  tho 
success  which  has  attended  their  efforts  has  been  the  result  of  an  early 
determination,  perseveringly  carried  into  effect,  and  continued,  to 
adopt  all  useful  improvements,  and,  to  be  surpassed  by  none  in  the 
quality  and  uniformity  of  the  article  manufactured,  thus  to  acquire  and 
retain  the  confidence  of  their  patrons.      It  may  be  mentioned  in  proof 
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of  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  that  they  have  seldom  lost  the 
paii'onage  of  a  customer  that  they  desired  to  retain,  and  have,  unso- 
licited by  themselves,  received  several  diplomas  for  their  manufacture 
from  the  American  Institute. 

Mr.  Owen,  though  never  seeking  ofKce,  has  been  several  times  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature.  He  was  at  one  time  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body  from  the  town  of  Lee,  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
county,  with  only  three  dissenting  votes,  he  himself  being  ignorant  of 
his  nomination  until  informed  of  his  election.  What  better  compli- 
ment could  be  paid  to  honesty  than  thisi  The  people  knew  they 
might  depend  upon  him,  and  laying  aside  all  party  ties  they  heartily 
supported  him.  In  politics,  he  has  ever  been  identified  with  the  whig 
party,  and  in  1842  he  received  the  full  vote  of  his  party  for  the  state 
senate;  the  party,  however,  were  known  to  be  in  the  minority  in  the 
county,  and  he  was  defeated.  Afterwards,  when  his  party  had  acquired 
the  majority,  and  a  nomination  was  equivalent  to  an  election,  he  was 
tendered  a  nomination,  but  declined  the  proffered  honor.  In  1850,  he 
accepted  a  seat  in  the  executive  council  of  his  state,  and  in  his  capacity 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  pardons,  took  cognizance  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Webster  case.  The  position  was  a  trying  one,  calling 
into  exercise  those  qualities  of  his  mind  and  character  for  which  he  has 
been  so  remarkable  through  life — a  discriminating  judgment,  and  a 
conscientious  regard  to  duty.  Had  the  committee  permitted  their 
feelings  and  sympathies  to  have  affected  their  action,  their  conclusion 
would  have  been  far  different.  On  the  one  hand  were  the  ingenious 
arguments  of  counsel,  the  scruples  of  theologians,  backed  by  innumer- 
able petitions  which  flowed  in  from  every  part  of  the  country,  and — if 
possible,  more  effective  than  they  all — the  tears,  prayers  and  entreatiei 
of  the  lovely  wife  and  daughters  of  the  condemned  man.  On  the  othei 
hand,  opposed  to  all,  a  sense  of  duty  and  the  demands  of  justice.  The 
latter  triumphed,  and  Professor  Webster  was  executed. 

In  his  domestic  relations,  Mr.  Owen  has  often  had  occasion  to 
encounter  severe  trials,  and  to  realize  the  uncertain  bases  upon  which  al'i 
human  hopes  are  founded — in  the  course  of  a  few  years  having  followed 
a  lovely  wife  and  four  interesting  children  to  the  grave.  Of  these,  in 
1841,  his  wife  and  two  children  completed  their  earthly  pilgrimage  in 
one  sad  week,  A  sense  of  desolation,  which  cannot  be  realized  by  such 
as  have  not  experienced  similar  bereavements,  seemed  to  overpower 
his  energies,  but  rallying  again  after  a  time  he  applied  himself  to  busi- 
ness with  his  wonted  activity. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  his  industrial  pursuits,  or  in  public  stations, 
that  his  usefulness  is  conspicuous.  As  a  friend  of  internal  improve- 
ments, he  is  ever  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  promote  those  objects 
which  tend  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  As  a  citizen,  he  is 
ever  alive  to  the  progress  of  society,  and  prepared  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  advance  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  commu- 
nity. He  is  emphatically  a  peace-maker,  and  in  the  capacity  of  referee,, 
and  in  other  ways,  has  often  been  the  means  of  restoring  harmonv  and 
good  feeling  where  the  elements  of  discord  were  blighting  the  prospects 
of  individuals,  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  society. 

Were  Mr,  Owen  so  disposed,  he  could  not  be  a  demagogue,  for  he  is 
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a  man  of  few  words,  and  known  rather  as  a  man  of  action  ;  thought- 
ful and  determined,  rarely  acting  from  impulse,  but  in  all  things  guided 
bv  reason  and  a  scrupulous  regard  to  duty. 

'Althouch  now  arrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  most  men,  having 
secured  a^competence,  are  apt  to  seek  repose,  he  is  as  active  and  ener- 
getic as  ever  ;  in  fact,  he  is  never  at  rest.  In  his  leisure  hours,  the  book 
or  the  pen  divides  his  attention.  Becoming  interested  in  various  local 
corporations,  he  has  withdrawn  from  active  participation  in  manufac- 
turing pursuits. 

He  is  a  fine  specimen  of  character,  both  enterprising  and  industrious, 
without  those  features  too  often  attributed  to  that  character — by  some, 
called  skill  and  cunning;  by  others,  dishonesty. 


HON.    EODERICK    SEAL, 

OF  BILOXI,  ufesiSSIPPI. 

Ho»L  Roderick  Seal,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  is  a  native  of 
North  Carolina,  and  was  born  in  Richmond  county  on  the  31st  d;iv  of 
December,  1817.  His  father.  Colonel  Jacob  Seal,  removed  from  North 
Carolina  to  Mississippi,  and  located  himself  in  Hancock  county. 

The  country  to  which  he  had  removed  was  almost  a  wilderness.  The 
beauty  of  the  primeval  forest  had  scarcely  been  touched  by  the  march 
of  improvement,  or  the  soil  broken  by  the  hand  of  cultivation  ;  conse- 
quently the  subject  of  this  sketch  passed  his  early  days  amid  scenes  and 
excitements  incident  to  frontier  life,  and  little  calculated  to  form  the 
character  now  witnessed  in  him.  Although  surrounded  by  such  unfa- 
vorable circumstances,  yet  an  impulse  was  given  to  his  young  mind 
which  has  never  been  lost.  His  aspirations  were  upward,  and  he  de- 
sired to  follow  other  pursuits  than  those  presented  in  the  wilderness  in 
which  he  was  situated.  He  therefore  became  restless  and  discontented. 
To  a  mind  like  his  the  inglorious  life  of  the  farmer  was  little  suited. 
His  father,  therefore,  sent  him  to  the  best  schools  in  the  country,  dis- 
covering that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  keep  him  at  home  so  much 
against  his  inclination. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Captain 
John  S.  Brush,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  with  whom  he  completed  his 
academical  education  ;  and  his  future  success  was,  no  doubt,  owing  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  interest  which  Captain  Brush  took  in  his  young  pu- 
pil's education,  discovering  in  him  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  say,  when  fully  developed,  would  render  him  eminent  in 
any  position  in  life. 

His  professional  studies  in  the  law  were  prosecuted  under  Judge 
Julius   C.   Monet,   whose  high   attainments,  purity  and   elevation   of 
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character,  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  to  train  a  young  mind  of  such 
noble  and  generous  impulses. 

lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March,  1843  ;  yet  such  was  bis  desire 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  ^Yith  the  theory  of  law,  that  he  did 
not  commence  the  practice  until  1846 ;  and,  as  had  been  predicted,  the 
ambitious  student  soon  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  friends  were  fully  realized.  The  powers  of  his  mind 
were  soon  called  into  action.  Being  engaged  in  some  important  land 
cases,  growing  out  of  old  Spanish  grants,  his  arguments  showed  a  clear 
and  discriminating  mind,  and  were  uttered  with  that  force  and  precision 
which  have  since  rendered  him  so  successful  with  the  jury,  and  while  yet 
young,  was  considered  fully  competent  to  grapple  with  the  ablest  coun- 
sel in  the  state;  and  although  employed  in  almost  every  criminal  case 
arising  in  his  district,  vet  is  said  never  to  have  lost  a  single  case. 

In  the  summer  of  1849  he  was  married  to  Miss  Charlotte  E.  Orr,  oi 
New-Orleans,  daughter  of  Captain  John  D.  Orr,  late  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  removed  to  Biloxi.  his  present  place  of  residence,  where  he 
had  previously  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Being  a 
highly  intelligent  and  accomplished  lady,  endowed  with  an  elasticity  and 
sprightliness  of  spirit,  her  pleasant  society  contributed  much  to 
sweeten  the  pathway  of  his  life,  surrounded  with  all  the  ditliculties  and 
perplexities  of  the  young  practitioner. 

In  the  fall  of  1849  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  by  a  large 
majority  over  his  opponent,  who  had  the  decided  advantage  in  the  politi- 
cal issues  of  the  day.  So  high  was  the  approval  of  his  course  as  a  legis- 
lator, that  on  his  return  after  a  long  and  exciting  session,  he  was  received 
and  welcomed  by  the  public  authorities  of  Biloxi ;  and  the  speech  de- 
livered on  that  occasion,  so  fraught  with  fervid  eloquence,  will  long  bs 
remembered  by  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  it. 

He  was  re-elected  to  the  legislature  in  the  year  1851,  in  which  he 
took  an  elevated  position.  His  high  legal  attainments,  connected  with 
that  integrity  of  principle  and  force  of  character  which  have  always 
characterized  his  life,  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  to  modif)'  and 
restrain  the  excited  feeling  which  so  strongly  marked  that  session:  and 
the  fearlessness  and  independence  with  which  he  advocated  his  measures, 
were  looked  upon  with  astouisliment  by  the  trafncking  politicians  of  the 
day. 

Being  placed  on  the  committee  of  education,  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant in  the  House,  he  showed  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  wants  of 
the  state  by  strenuously  advocating  and  finally  passing  a  bill  appropria- 
ting three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  educational  purposes,  reniember- 
ius  the  want  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  in  his  early  davs  ;  and  what- 
ever  mav  be  his  future  destiny,  he  has  the  gratification  to  know  that  his 
public  lite  thus  far  has  received  the  approbation  of  both  parties,  and  his 
private  is  not  stained  Avith  dishonor. 
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JOSEPH  RODNEY  KELSALL  CROSKEY, 

U.  S.  CONSUL  FOR  SOUTHAMPTON  AND  COWE8,  ENGLAND, 

Few  of  our  countrymen  ha\re  experienced  a  life  so  full  of  incidents, 
alike  interesting  and  instructive,  as  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  more  than  a  short  synopsis,  but  even  in  this  cur- 
tailed account,  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  will  be  presented  to  our 
readers. 

Mr.  Croskey  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  12th  April,  1810.  His 
father,  Mr.  Richard  Knight  Croskey,  was  a  citizen  of  good  repute  of 
"  famous  London  Town,"  and  made  this  country  his  home  in  early  life. 
He  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  married  Miss  Mary  F.  B.  Kelsall, 
of  Orange  Grove,  Jamaica,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  planter  of  that 
Island,  whose  ancestors  had  left  England  at  the  same  time  and  for  the 
same  reasons  that  the  Cavaliers  fled  to  and  settled  in  Virginia. 

At  the  tender  age  of  five  years  Mr.  Croskey  lost  his  father,  who  was 
killed  by  being  run  over  while  at  his  country  seat  at  Germantown,  near 
Philadelphia.  His  widowed  mother  (with  two  other  children,  a  son  and 
a  daughter)  was  unfortunately  left  with  but  scanty  means  to  provide  for 
her  family ;  but  to  her  early  inculcations  of  love  of  truth,  of  high-toned 
principles,  and  of  religion  and  morality,  may  be  ascribed  the  successful 
progress  through  life  of  her  first-born  son,  whose  history  we  now  record. 

At  seven  years  of  age  his  paternal  uncle,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Croskey,  an 
eminent  London  merchant,  undertook  the  charge  of  educating  his  fath- 
erless nephew,  and  the  young  Croskey  was  sent  to  England,  and  went  to 
school  at  Greenwich,  in  1817,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  last  war, 
when  the  prejudices  against  Americans  in  that  country  were  at  their 
height.  He  was  known,  par  excellence,  as  the  Yankee  boy,  and  on 
many  occasions  had  to  fight  in  mimic  war  and  boyish  battles  the  cause 
of  his  country  o'er  again.  Instead  of  being  cowed  by  the  bullyism 
which  then  prevailed  in  English  schools,  he  was  fired  with  a  determina- 
tion not  only  to  resist  victoriously  all  physical  oppression,  but  also  to 
excel  his  rivals  in  mental  conflict.  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  school,  having  mastered  all  the  Latin  and  Greek 
authors  which  were  taught  in  the  establishment,  and  received  the  prize 
medal  for  Algebra,  Trigonometry  and  Mechanics.  He  was  then  re- 
moved to  a  private  tutor's  in  Oxfordshire,  with  the  intention  of  being 
prepared  for  one  of  the  English  Universities. 

A  mother's  fondness  could  not  brook  a  longer  separation  from  a  son 
of  whom  she  now  constantly  received  such  flattering  accounts,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  Mr.  Croskey  returned  to  Philadelphia,  before  he  had 
become  imbued  with  those  ridiculous,  aristocratical  and  essentially  snob- 
bish notions  which  are  too  often  the  result  of  English  University  life. 
His  attachment  to  his  mother  and  to  the  scenes  of  his  early  boyhood, 
combined  with  the  recollection  of  the  tyranny  he  had  experienced  and 
rebelled  against  in  England,  and  which  had  created  in  his  youthful  mind, 
by  the  powerful  contrast  presented  to  him  in  his  native  land,  an  abiding 
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love  for  the  institutions  of  his  country,  prevented  him  from  accepting- 
the  tempting  advantages  held  out  by  his  good  and  generous  uncle  to  re- 
turn again  to  England. 

About  this  period  the  affairs  of  his  family  required  that  some  confi- 
dential person  should  go  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  his  stepfather, 
Mr.  De  la  Koche,  had  recently  died  and  left  many  debts  due  to  him  by 
the  natives  and  others  in  that  unhealthy  climate,  and  Mr,  Croskey, 
having,  with  a  self-devotedness  worthy  of  imitation,  volunteered  to  go 
upon  this  forlorn  hope,  his  mother's  friends  made  up  an  adventure  to  the 
coast,  chartered  a  vessel,  and  appointed  him  supercargo  thereof.  He 
was  then  but  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  adventures  he  passed  through 
during  this  period  of  his  life  seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  legends  of  ro- 
mance than  to  the  records  of  reality.  He  was  most  inhumanly  left 
ashore  by  the  captain  of  the  vessel  without  means  of  subsistence,  in  a 
barbarous  country  and  a  deadly  climate.  He  met,  however,  with  hos- 
pitality from  the  people,  who,  while  they  comraisserated  his  forlorn  con- 
dition and  execrated  the  conduct  of  the  civilized  barbarian  who  had 
thus  deserted  him,  for  the  most  nefarious  purposes,  admired  the  courage 
and  resignation  with  which  he  bore  up  against  this  hard  fate,  and  they 
befriended  him. 

Finding  'himself  at  Liberia,  he  became  acquainted  and  formed  a  strong 
friendship  with  Dr.  Richard  Randall,  then  Governor  of  that  Colony, 
and  with  this  gentleman  he  undertook  a  journey  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  discover  the  Niger,  a  matter  at 
that  time  engaging  the  attention  of  the  savans  of  Europe,  and  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  which  Clapperton  and  the  Landers  immortalized  them- 
selves. To  follow  Mr.  Croskey  and  his  worthy  companion  in  this  jour- 
ney would  fill  a  volume;  suffice  it  to  say,  they  travelled  for  several 
weeks,  in  a  due  easterly  direction,  shaping  their  course  by  compass, 
through  plains  and  morasses,  across  mountains,  rivers  and  deserts,  where 
foot  of  man  never  before  trod,  but  where  wild  and  ferocious  beasts 
and  venomous  reptiles  abounded,  until  their  provisions  gave  out,  and  Dr. 
Randall's  health  began  to  suffer  from  the  exposure  and  fatigue.  Their 
return  to  the  settlement  at  Liberia  was  attended  with  greater  suffering, 
enhanced  by  disappointment,  and  Dr.  Randall  met  with  his  death  in 
consequence  shortly  after  they  had  finished  their  journey.  But  for 
these  untoward  circunjstances,  and  had  the  lives  of  these  two  adven- 
turous travellers  been  spared,  America  might  have  claimed  for  two  of 
her  sons  a  share  in  the  honor  which  the  world  has  freely  given  to  and 
which  has  been  richly  won  by  Denham  Clapperton  and  the  two  Lan- 
ders. This  journey  did  not  affect  Mr.  Croskey's  health,  such  was  the 
vigor  of  his  constitution,  but  subsequent  exposure  and  mental  anxiety 
as  to  the  object  of  his  voyage,  brought  on  the  African  fever  when  he 
was  at  Sierra  Leone;  from  this  he  escaped,  but  with  such  injury  to  his 
health  that  for  some  time  after  his  return  to  Philadelphia  his  life  was  de- 
spaired of.  Another  visit  to  England  restored  him,  and  immediately  on 
his  recovery  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and,  under  the  auspices 
of  his  uncle,  commenced  business  as  a  merchant  in  New-York.  This  led 
to  his  connection  with  a  house  connected  with  the  Central  America 
trade,  and  it  became  the  duty  of  Mr.  Croskey  again  to  absent  himself 
from  his  native  land  and  to  settle  in  Guatemala.     During  his  residence 
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there,  which  lasted  some  three  years,  his  thirst  for  knowledge  led  him 
to  visit  the  various  luins,  which  were  subsequently  visited  by  Stephens, 
the  celebrated  traveller,  and  to  ascend  the  Volcan  de  Agua,  spoken  of 
by  Baron  Von  Humboldt  and  by  Stephens  as  equal  in  keight  and  mag- 
nificence to  Mount  Blanc.  Stephens  records  this  visit  of  Mr.  Croskey's 
in  his  "  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America."  He  also  established 
a  very  extensive  mahogany  work  on  the  Golfo  Dulce,  and  introduced 
into  that  branch  of  industry  many  valuable  innovations,  which  were  af- 
terwards adopted  by  the  English  mahogany  cutters.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  active  pursuits  of  Mr.  Croskey  should  have  prevented  him 
from  placing  before  the  public  an  account  of  his  residence  in  that  coun- 
try, lately  become  so  very  interesting  to  the  American  people.  His 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and,  mixed  up  as  he  was,  sometimes  against 
his  will,  with  the  revolutionary  movements  which  occurred  during  his 
visit,  besides  his  connection  with  the  commerce  of  the  country,  emi- 
nently qualify  him  for  a  successful  and  reliable  work  upon  Central  Amer- 
ica, her  commerce,  her  domestic  institutions,  and  her  foreign  policy. 
From  the  high  praises  bestowed  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Judge 
Southard  and  Chief  Justice  Gibson,  upon  a  treatise  he  presented  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  in  1841,  some  six  years  after  he  had 
left  Guatemala,  we  are  satisfied  the  public  would  receive  much  valuable 
information  by  further  contributions  from  his  pen.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  in  order  to  show  the  political  sagacity  of  Mr.  Croskey,  that  in 
this  treatise  he  foretold,  with  an  accuracy  almost  prophetic,  the  aggres- 
sions which  die  British  Government  have  since  committed  upon  Central 
American  territory,  and  he  urged  upon  our  government  the  necessity  of 
jealously  watching  the  movements  of  the  English  in  that  quarter,  and 
upon  the  first  evidence  of  any  aggressive  design,  at  once  to  adopt 
and  put  in  practice  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

His  recollections  of  that  country,  however,  have  been  so  saddened  by 
the  loss  of  his  only  brother,  Wellington  Croskey,  a  noble-hearted,  gen- 
erous and  most  promising  youth,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  and 
who  died  of  the  fever  at  Belize,  Honduras,  in  1832,  in  his  19th  year, 
that  it  is  not  Hkely,  at  this  late  period,  he  could  be  induced  to  recall  to 
mind  those  events  which,  while  they  would  make  his  narrative  interest- 
ing to  the  reader,  would  be  most  distressing  for  him  to  narrate.  At  the 
same  time  we  trust  that  considerations  of  ofllicial  delicacy  or  etiquette 
may  not  prevent  the  publication  of  the  political  treatise  above  alluded 
to,  as  every  additional  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  the  Clayton 
and  Bulwer  treaty  cannot  fail  to  be  of  high  interest  to  his  countrymen. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Croskey  married  Miss  Teresa  Macomb,  a  niece  of  the  late 
Major  General  Macomb,  and  step-daughter  of  the  late  General  Bloomfield, 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  ;  she  died  in  1840,  leaving  one  only  daughter; 
she  was  beloved  by  all,  and  forgotten  by  none  who  knew  her. 

After  his  marriage,  Mr.  Croskey  paid  another  short  visit  to  Guatemala, 
to  wind  up  his  afi"airs,  and  on  returning,  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  Gulf 
Stream,  off  Charleston.  He  then  went  to  Tallahassee,  Florida,  as  the 
agent  of  the  well-known  London  house  of  Thomas  Wilson  &  Co., 
whose  failure,  and  that  of  other  leading  London  houses  in  the  American 
trade,  took  place  in  1837,  and  caused  so  much  commercial  distress 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States.     These  failures  were  not 
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without  serious  injury  to  the  business  prospects  of  Mr.  Croskey,  and 
from  great  affluence  he  was  suddenly  reduced  to  great  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment. It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life,  when  adversity  overtook 
him,  that  we  find  him  exhibiting  that  manly  fortitude  and  power  to  over- 
come difficulties,  which  we  conceive  to  be  the  chief  characteristic  of  our 
distinguished  fellow-citizen.  Conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  own  con- 
duct, he  felt  an  innate  consolation  that  his  misfortunes  had  not  been 
caused  by  any  fault  or  error  of  his  own,  and,  instead  of  being  bowed 
down,  he  rose  manfully  to  breast  the  coming  storm,  and  scorning  to 
adopt  expedients  too  often  resorted  to,  in  order  to  wipe  off  liabilities 
when  they  become  too  onerous,  he  set  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and 
devoted  three  years  of  his  life  to  the  settlement  of  the  frightfully  large 
liabilities,  in  which  the  failure  of  others  had  involved  him. 

This  occupation  not  being  sufficient  to  employ  all  his  time,  he  was 
induced  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Territorial  Legislature,  of  which  he  was 
elected  a  member  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  electors  of  Wash- 
ington county.  In  territorial  politics  he  took  the  same  course  as  had 
been  advocated  by  General  Gadsden  and  Achille  Murat,  who  had  pre- 
viously served  in  the  same  Legislative  Assembly.  And  be  was  among 
the  first  who  made  a  decided  stand  against  the  doctrine  of  repudiation. 
"While  admitting  the  illegality,  and  even  unconstitutionality,  of  the  Le- 
gislature pledging  the  faith  of  the  people,  unless  for  purposes  set  forth  in 
Sie  Constitution  or  Organic  Law,  he  maintained,  that  having  borrowed 
money  upon  such  pledge,  and  having  used  such  money  so  borrowed, 
the  people  of  Florida  were  bound  by  the  highest  code  of  morality  and 
honor,  to  make  good  the  acts  of  their  unauthorized  agents.  He  main- 
tained that  no  citizen  of  Florida  could  claim  exemption  on  honorable 
grounds,  unless  he  could  show,  that  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
bill  authorizing  the  pledge,  or  before  receiving  the  money  obtained  by 
such  pledge  of  faith,  he  had  individually  and  publicly  entered  his  pro- 
test against  the  same  ;  and  that  no  such  protest  having  been  made,  each 
citizt  n  was,  by  his  silence,  bound  in  honor  to  pay  his  quota  of  the  debt. 
The  Honorable  Mr.  Croskey  made  himself  prominent  as  a  legislator  in 
advocating  an  enlarged  system  of  public  schools ;  and  his  efforts  for 
establishing  a  college  in  a  salubrious  part  of  Florida,  for  Southern  youth, 
redounded  greatly  to  his  well-earned  popularity. 

On  retiring  from  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Croskey  undertook  the  editor- 
ship of  a  newspaper  in  Apalachicola,  which  he  conducted  with  much 
credit,  and  to  the  consummate  attainment  of  the  objects  for  which  he 
labored,  but  which,  being  purely  local,  would  be  of  no  interest  to  the 
general  reader.  When  he  resigned  the  editorial  chair,  his  successor  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  Mr.  Croskey  had  retired  without  having  had 
any  personal  hostile  collision  during  the  whole  of  his  editorial  career — 
a  circumstance  then,  and  even  now,  somewhat  unusual,  when  polemical 
discussion  is  so  frequently  embittered  by  personal  invective — and  asked 
his  advice  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  to  arrive  at  the  same  desirable 
result;  whereupon  Mr.  Croskey  gave  him  this  admirable  and  character- 
istic reply  :  "  Remember  always  that  you  are  in  charge  of  a  tremendous 
power,  which  has  been  instituted  for  the  public  good,  and  that  you  have 
no  right  to  make  it  the  vehicle  for  the  gratification  of  any  personal  feel- 
ing whatsoever.     Always  respect  private  character,  and  your  own  will 
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generally  be  respected  ;  but  if  your  opponents  adopt  a  different  course, 
it  is  no  reason  why  you  should  violate  the  sacred  trust  you  have  assumed. 
If  you  do  not  retort,  the  personal  assault  upon  your  character  will  not, 
in  all  probability,  be  repeated ;  if  it  should  be — no  matter  however 
great  the  provocation — still  you  must  not  reply  through  the  press  under 
your  charge.  There  are  other  ways  of  settling  these  matters  besides 
prostituting  the  press,  and  weakening  the  influence  of  that  great  Palla- 
dium of  Liberty.  As  to  these  other  ways  of  settlement,  much  will  de- 
pend upon  circumstances ;  but  take  this  as  a  rule :  if  you  wish  to  live 
peaceably  with  a  bully,  take  the  very  first  opportunity  to  prove  to  him 
that  he  has  more  to  fear  from  your  indignation  than  you  can  from  his 
threats.  A  bully  is  always  a  coward,  and  indulges  in  the  contemptible 
pleasure  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  others  by  unprovoked  insult,  when  he 
imagines  no  other  punishment  awaits  him  than  a  retort  upon  his  per- 
sonal character,  which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  is  good  for  nothing.  A 
brave  man  will  never  insult  another  without  the  most  severe  provoca- 
tion ;  his  courage  forbids  so  cowardly  an  act.  Act  bravely  yourself; 
hurt  no  one's  feelings  ;  injure  no  one's  character;  and  you  will  run  very 
little  risk  of  personal  collision ;  for  you  will  be  armed  in  such  '  a  pano- 
ply of  proof,'  that  even  the  most  lawless  will  shrink  from  the  attack." 

In  1842,  for  business  purposes  of  some  importance,  Mr.  Croskey  again 
visited  England,  and  was  about  to  leave  that  country  for  Australia,  when 
he  met  in  London  with  an  old  friend  of  his,  Mr.  William  Whetten,  who 
had  just  been  appointed  American  Consul  for  Cowes,  and  at  his  in- 
stance was  induced  to  give  up  his  visit  to  the  Antipodes,  and  to  take 
charge  of  his  Consulate  while  he  returned  home  for  his  family.  Mr. 
Whetten  having  concluded  that  the  office  was  not  worth  his  retention, 
and  Mr.  Croskey  having  become  engaged  to  an  estimable  English  lady, 
Miss  Sarah  Roper,  whom  he  married  in  1843,  and  by  whom  he  has  a 
numerous  and  most  interesting  family,  and  having  engaged  in  business 
at  Cowes  which  promised  great  success,  Mr.  Whetten  resigned  in  favor 
of  his  friend,  who  was  accordingly  appointed  by  President  Tyler,  when 
John  C.  Calhoun  was  Secretary  of  State.  His  Excellency,  Mr.  Everett, 
then  United  States  Minister  at  London,  warmly  recommended  Mr.  Cros- 
key's  appointment  on  public  grounds,  and  his  subsequent  career  has 
proven  Mr.  Everett  to  have  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  Mr.  Croskey's 
character,  and  his  zeal  for  American  interests. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Croskey  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  line  of 
American  Ocean  Mail  Steamers,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  idea  he  visi- 
ted all  the  sea-ports  in  the  North  Sea,  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the 
merchants  and  governments  of  such  parts  of  the  Continent  as  might 
thus  be  shown  to  be  worthy  of  such  a  connection  with  the  United  States. 
His  chief  object  was  to  make  the  United  States  independent  of  Eng- 
land, for  its  intercourse,  whether  by  correspondence  or  by  trade,  with 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  He  met  with  no  success  until  he  got  to  Bre- 
men, the  last  port  he  visited,  and  there  he  became  acquainted  with  his 
distinguished  colleague.  Col.  A.  Dudley  Mann,  then  American  Consul  at 
Bremen,  and  since  occupying,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  several  posts 
of  trust  and  honor  under  his  government,  who,  it  so  happened,  had  also 
conceived  about  the  same  time  as  did  Mr.  Croskey,  precisely  the  same 
idea  in  all  its  bearings.     These  two  Consuls  naturally  became  warm 
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friends  and  most  earnest  coadjutors  to  each  other,  and  by  dint  of  their 
united  efforts,  the  first  Hne  of  American  Ocean  Steamers  was  estab- 
lished. In  after  time  their  names  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in ' 
unison  with  those  of  John  Fitch  and  Kobert  Fulton,  whose  inventions 
have  been  so  gloriously  eliminated  and  developed  by  Mr.  Croskey  and 
Col.  Mann.  The  correspondence  of  these  gentlemen  on  this  national 
enterprise,  which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Union  at  the  time,  elici- 
ted the  approbation  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  Congress,  and  may  be  point- 
ed to  as  evidence  of  the  statesmanlike  views  and  patriotic  character  of 
the  writers.  On  the  establishment  of  this  line  of  American  Steamers, 
it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Croskey  to  lemove  to  Southampton,  some 
10  miles  distant  from  Cowes  ;  and  upon  quitting  his  former  abode  the  in- 
habitants of  Cowes  presented  him  with  a  valuable  chronometer,  as  a 
testimonial  of  their  appreciation  of  the  affability  they  had  experienced 
from  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  of  his  punctuality  as  a 
merchant,  and  of  his  having  promoted  the  establishment  of  this  line  of 
steamers. 

Few  men  so  happily  combine  the  suaviier  in  modo  with  the  fortiter 
in  re,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Croskey,  and  it  is  thus 
been  his  good  fortune  to  make  friends  in  the  many  various  parts  of  the 
world  wherever  he  has  resided.  On  being  appointed  American  Consul 
to  a  part  of  England  with  which  hardly  any  intercourse  had  ever  taken 
place  with  the  United  States,  he  found  himself  thrown  amongst  a  people 
entertaining,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  strangest  and  strongest  preju- 
dices against  his  country.  A  casual  visit  he  made  to  the  Cathedral 
Town  of  Winchester,  a  few  miles  from  Southampton,  which  may  be 
called  the  august  Mausoleum  of  Anglo-Saxon  greatness,  the  birth-place 
of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  cradle  of  that  system  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  which  has  secured  to  England  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  and  to  America  the  future  admiration  of  England  herself,  in 
spite  of  all  her  Island  prejudices,  he  was  seized  with  the  determination 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  uproot  such  pjrejudices,  and  to  cause  these  two 
kindred  nations  to  know,  to  love  and  to  respect  each  other.  His  duty 
as  American  Consul  also  required  him  so  to  do.  He  had  much  to  con- 
tend against.  .The  thick  crust  he  had  to  break  through,  seemed  thicker 
and  harder  upon  each  attempt.  But  by  constant  dropping  the  hardest 
stone  is  worn  away.  Little  by  little  John  Bull's  reserve  began  to  disap- 
pear. Mr.  Croskey  was  found  always  ready  to  concede  to  him  what 
was  really  admirable  in  his  character,  but  in  return  forced  upon  him  the 
concession  of  admiration  for  those  points  in  American  History  and 
American  Institutions,  which  liberty -loving,  if  not  liberty-enjoying  John 
Bull  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  deny.  By  such  good  tact,  without  in 
any  one  instance  descending  from  the  high  tone  Avhich  every  American 
feels  it  his  right  to  use,  when  speaking  of  his  country,  he  produced  so 
complete  a  revolution  in  the  feelings  of  the  people  within  his  Consulate 
that  hardly  a  man  can  now  be  found  there,  who,  when  speaking  of 
America,  but  speaks  of  her  with  pride,  as  the  offspring,  the  giant  and 
glorious  offspring  of  their  own  loved  co\intry,;  instead  of  now  looking 
upon  us  as  dangerous  and  hateful  adversaries,  we  are  held  up  as  rivals 
worthy  to  be  competed  with  and  worthy  of  imitation.  These  happy 
results  were  not  a  little  hastened  by   the   able   and  hearty  manner  in 
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■which  the  same  views  and  feelings  were  advocated  by  His  Excel- 
lency, Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  our  Minister  in  London,  and  Sir  Henry 
Buhver,  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Washington.  In  illustration  of  this 
triumph  of  our  worthy  Consul,  we  need  only  to  refer  to  the  well-known 
reception  of  Capt.  Paulding,  and  the  oflacers  of  the  United  States  frigate 
St.  Lawrence,  when  they  touched  at  Southampton,  on  their  cruise  to  the 
Baltic,  in  1848.  Never  since  the  time  of  Canute  the  Great — not 
even  when  Henry  the  Vth  embarked  thence  for  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court — nor  when  Henry  the  Vlllth  there  received  Anna  Boleyn — nor 
on  any  other  occasion,  were  greater  honors  shown  by  that  ancient  Eng- 
lish town,  than  were  showered  down  upon  the  gallant  officers  of  one  of 
our  national  vessels.  Their  reception  was  a  continual  ovation  during 
the  whole  time  of  their  stay  at  that  port. 

In  1849,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Croskey  was  re- 
moved from  his  post  by  President  Taylor,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Fenton,  of 
New  Jersey,  appointed  in  his  place.  His  successor,  however,  found  the 
emoluments  of  the  oflSce  so  utterly  inadequate  for  his  support,  that  after 
giving  it  a  fair  trial  of  one  year,  he  resigned,  and  Mr.  Croskey  was  re- 
appointed by  President  Fillmore,  while  Daniel  "Webster  was  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Croskey  has  frequently  spoken  in  public ;  his  speeches  are 
remarkable  for  their  neatness  of  style,  classical  diction  and  freedom  from 
verbosity.  His  delivery  is  far  from  good,  but  his  gestures  are  graceful 
and  his  manner  pleasing,  so  that  he  is  always  listened  to  with  attention, 
and  seldom  without  instruction.  His  speech  in  favor  of  Free  Trade, 
made  during  the  year  when  he  was  out  of  office,  at  a  dinner  given  by 
the  Mayor  of  Southampton  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  is  considered 
his  chef  d'oeuvre.  This  speech  was  made  in  reply  to  a  toast  proposed  by 
Mr,  Thackeray,  the  celebrated  English  satirist,  who  was  selected  on  that 
occasion  the  more  emphatically  to  express  the  desire  entertained  by  the 
meeting  that  England  and  America  might  long  remain  united  by  the 
bonds  of  peace  and  commerce- 
Immediately  on  his  reappointment  as  Consul  for  Southampton  and 
Cowes,  Mr.  Croskey  was  able  to  be  of  essential  service  to  the  American 
contributors  to  the  World's  Fair,  by  obtaining  an  exemption  from  all 
town  and  dock  dues  and  railway  charges  on  their  goods.  His  re- 
appointment gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  citizens  of  Southampton, 
which  they  evinced  by  giving  him  a  public  dinner,  the  first  time  any  of 
our  public  functionaries  have  received  such  a  compliment  from  England. 
One  of  Her  Majesty  ministers.  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  the  Attorney- 
Oeneral,  did  not  think  it  unbecoming  his  station  to  act  as  steward  upon 
the  occasion.  This  dinner  was  happily  timed,  so  that  Captain  Sands 
and  the  oflicers  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  upon  her  second  visit  to  Southamp- 
ton with  the  contributions  from  the  United  States  to  the  World's  Fair 
in  1851,  became  equally  the  recipients  of  this  renewed  evidence  of 
Southampton  hospitality.  The  sentiments  expressed  on  that  occasion 
excited  much  interest  at  the  time,  and  left  a  very  beneficial  and  lasting 
impression  both  upon  the  American  and  the  English  people. 

Not  among  the  least  important  events  of  Mr.  Croskey's  life,  and  in 
which  it  may  be  said  he  added  fresh  laurels  to  his  reputation  as  a  whole- 
souled  true-hearted  American,  was  the  advent  of  Governor  Kossuth  to 
England.     From  early  youth  Mr.  Croskey  had  been  imbued  wdth  the 
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strongest  hatred  of,  and  had  evinced  the  strongest  resistance  to  oppres- 
sion, and  it  now  fell  to  his  lot  to  prove,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  oppressed.     He  had  watched   with  much    and  thrilling 
interest  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  war,  and,  in  common  with  all  his 
countrymen,  had  formed  for  the  illustrious  Maygar   the  most  ardent 
attachment ;  and  this  feeling  was  the  more  enhanced  by  the  snfieringa 
Governor  Kossuth  and  his  brave  comrades  had  endured  as  captives  in 
Kutayah,  from  which  they  were  released  by  the  noble  devotedness  to  hi& 
plighted  faith  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.     The  circumstances  connected 
with  this  event  are  so  recent  and  so  engraved  upon  the  minds  of  all  our 
readers,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  relate  more  of  them  than  merely 
to  recall  the  fact  that  it  was  at  Southampton  that  this  illustrious  exile 
first  touched  English  soil,  and  the  first  man  to  welcome  him  was  Mr. 
Croskey,  the    American   Consul,  in  company  with   Richard  Andrews, 
Esquire,  the  Mayor    of  Southampton,    so  well   known   and  so  highly 
esteemed  in  the  United  States,  and  to  whom  the  epithet  of  nature's 
nobleman  has  been  so  frequently  applied  that  it  almost  belongs  to  him 
exclusively.     The  combined  efi'orts  and  influence  of  this  worthy  English- 
man and  of  this  true  son  of  America,  set  the  ball  in  motion,  which  rolled 
on,  gathering  strength  as  it  went,  until  it  reached  our  own  shores,  and 
secured  for  Kossuth  and  bis  country's  cause  an  outbreak  of  enthusiasm 
that  will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who  witnessed  it;  certainly  not  by 
the  absolute  powers  of  Europe.     It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  dejeuner 
given  to  Kossuth,  at  Mr.  R.  Andrews'  private  residence  at  Winchester, 
that  Mr.  Croskey,  upon  being  called   to  make  a  speech  in  reply  to  one 
which  Mr.  Richard  Cobden,  the  great  free-trade  member  of  Parliament, 
Lad  just  uttered,  enunciated  those  sentiments  which  were  in  a  very  cur- 
tailed form  published  everywhere  in  this  country,  and  ran  like  wildfire 
from  one  extremity  of  the  Union  to  the  other.     He  declared  that  the 
people   of  the  United  States  had  always  been  and  would  always  be 
governed  by  the  advice  bequeathed  to  them  by  Washington  in  his  fare- 
well address,  and  they  never  would  entangle  themselves  with  alliances 
cf  any  description  with  foreign  powers.     But   at  the  same  time,  the 
giant  strides   which  his  country   had  made  to  power,  and  the  more 
dazzling  greatness  which  awaited  her  future,  were  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  despots  of  the  earth,  and  the  time  would  come  when  the 
United  States  would  enter  into  the  arena  of  European  politics  (happily 
if  England  co-operated  with  her)  single  handed  and  alone,  free  from  all 
alliances,  and,  aided  only  by  the  Almighty  and  by  the  oppressed,  with 
one  fell  swoop  wipe  ofi"  from  the  face  of  the  earth  the  tyrants  who  now 
revelled  in  the  blood  of  their  victims.     The  handwriting  was  upon  the 
wall,  and  the  Belshazzars  of  Europe  would  do  well  to  read  it  rightly,  and 
take  counsel  in  time. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Croskey  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  either  of  the  great 
parties  who  divide  the  country  in  opinion.  What  his  views  would  be 
upon  any  of  the  leading  domestic  questions,  his  long  absences  from  the 
country  have  prevented  us  from  knowing  ;  but  judging  from  his  speech- 
es in  favor  of  local  self-government,  and  against  centralization,  and  ad- 
vocating the  doctrine,  that  the  people  are  the  only  true  source,  and 
should  be  the  only  depositaries  of  power,  and  looking  at  his  free-trade 
and  anti-tarifi"  views,  we  think  we  may  fairly  class  him  among  the  legiti- 
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mate  and  pure  Democrats  of  the  olden  time.  All  we  can  say  of  him  in 
this  regard  is,  that  he  is  essentially  an  American  in  all  his  feelings  and 
in  all  his  actions.  He  is  one  of  the  few  who  hold  an  office  of  any  im- 
portance under  our  government,  that  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  both 
Democrat  and  Whig,  and  that  does  not  owe  his  position  as  a  reward 
for  party  services,  but  entirely  to  the  appreciation  entertained  of  his  em- 
nent  usefulness  to  the  country  at  large.  In  society,  and  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-men,  he  is  noted  for  great  urbanity  and  affability 
of  manner,  an  unwillingness  to  crouch  to  pretended  or  assumed  superior- 
ity, and  a  perfect  disregard  of  the  birth  or  condition  in  life  of  his  asso- 
ciates, testing  them  by  their  own  personal  merits  as  to  their  title  to  his 
esteem  or  respect.  His  liberality  towards  the  opinions  of  others,  when 
he  knows  them  to  be  sincere,  however  opposed  to  his  own  views,  is  un- 
bounded, and  it  is  equalled  only  by  his  utter  hatred  and  contempt  for 
cant,  hypocrisy  or  pretension,  whether  in  religion,  in  morality,  in 
politics  or  in  social  relations.  In  England  he  lives  a  very  isolated  life ; 
he  is,  as  every  American,  holding  the  post  of  American  Consul  and 
feeling  like  an  Ameriean,  must  be  in  that  country,  in  a  very  peculiar 
position;  the  various  and  strongly -marked  classifications  in  society  are 
a  great  barrier  to  that  freedom  of  social  intercourse  which  it  is  our  hap- 
piness in  this  country  to  enjoy.  A  certain  class,  with  a  baseness  we 
cannot  understand,  because  they  are  engaged  in  trade,  and  are  termed 
tradesmen^  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  inferior ;  with  such  Mr.  Cros- 
key  feels  too  indignant  to  associate  ;  and  towards  another  class,  who 
claim  a  superiority  merely  because  they  are  the  drones  of  society,  or  be- 
cause by  accident  they  possess  wealth  and  title — too  often  acquired  by 
their  progenitors  by  questionable,  if  not  dishonorable  means — Mr.  Cros- 
key's  pride  as  an  American  forbids  him  to  entertain  any  other  feeling 
than  aversion.  And  yet,  with  all  these  people,  and  with  both  classes,  he 
has  obtained  and  has  exercised  a  great  influence,  which  makes  his  con- 
duct and  his  tact  more  worthy  of  commendation.  It  proves,  that  when 
men  respect  themselves,  they  will  be  universally  respected  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  fortunate  thing  if  all  our  countrymen  who  go  to  reside  in  Europe 
would  take  an  example  from  Mr.  Croskey,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that 
he  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  an  accomplished  and  intelligent 
American  gentleman  that  we  could  send  abroad.  And  in  conclusion, 
we  would  remark,  that  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  improved  by  travel, 
and  grafted  upon  a  liberal  education,  his  firmness  of  character  and 
suavity  of  manner,  his  fearlessness  and  self-possession  under  any  circum- 
stances, his  just  and  honorable  conduct  in  adversity,  his  freedom  from 
assumption  in  prosperity,  his  liberal  and  enlightened  views  on  all  ques- 
tions of  foreign  policy,  his  able  and  manly  defence  of  the  rights  of 
American  citizens,  his  knowledge  of  various  lanofuaofes  and  of  the 
literature  and  politics  of  other  countries — these,  and  other  qualifications 
of  a  high  order,  cause  us  to  hope  that  his  country  may  long  have  the 
benefit  of  his  services  as  one  of  her  representatives  abroad,  and  in  a  more 
extended  sphere  of  usefulness  than  that  which  he  now  occupies. 


JOHN  BLAKE  WHITE, 


OF    CHARLESTON,    SOUTH    CAROLINA. 


In  the  providence  of  Almighty  God,  men  are  but  the  exponents  of 
principles.  On  the  pages  of  this  series  of  living  jurists,  we  place  the 
life  of  John  Blake  White,  of  South  Carolina,  as  representing  that  un- 
yeilding  devotion  to  "  the  cause  of  the  client,"  and  unwavering  confi- 
dence in  "  the  facts  of  the  case,"  which  reflect  upon  the  course  of  the  law, 
in  this  gr^at  republic,  the  sublime  characteristics  of  the  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  the  universe.  Justice  and  truth  give  the  freeman  of  America 
his  just  rights,  and  as  awarded  him  by  the  God  of  all  truth,  and  there 
exists  not  a  creature,  even  amid  the  order  of  angels,  that  may  not  look 
down  upon  him  with  pride  and  exultation !  A  Cicero  of  the  Pagan 
world,  or  a  Calhoun  of  the  Christian,  may  have  exemplified  these  char- 
acteristics of  the  jurist  with  more  popular  eclat  than  did  the  example 
before  us,  but  not  with  more  effect  in  the  immediate  sphere  in  which  he 
was  called  upoa  to  apply  them.  There  are  those  well  read  in  the  law, 
and  even  those  who  from  memory  can  recall  the  anxious  solicitude  and 
prying  investigation  of  Mr.  White,  while  at  the  Charleston  bar,  and 
take  counsel  of  his  practice  in  these  essentials  of  juridical  life.  There 
are  minor  traits,  too,  in  the  character  of  Mr.  White,  that  may  be 
brought  forward  with  advantage  for  the  consideration  of  the  American 
bar.  Born  and  bred  a  painter,  with  every  pulsation  of  his  heart  and 
every  conception  of  his  brain  bound  by  the  spells  of  imagery,  he  could 
yet  yield  to  the  demands  of  an  inexorable  necessity,  and  carve  from  the 
practice  of  the  courts  of  law  a  competency  for  himself  and  a  large 
family  which  were  around  and  about  him,  even  before  he  plead  a  first 
cause  in  their  exacting  and  formal  arena.  This  we  call  the  triumph  of 
will,  and  award  it  a  high  place  in  the  constitution  of  our  character. 
Yes  !  a  thousand  times  were  the  pencil  and  the  pallet  thrown  aside  at  the 
summons  of  a  client,  and  may  be  for  months  and  even  for  years,  where  the 
demands  of  the  law  required  the  sacrifice.  The  triumph  of  will  over  mere 
brute  force,  for  disguise  it  as  you  may,  the  tastes  are  not  intended  as  our 
masters,  but  as  our  cheering  companions  on  the  journey  of  life.  Mr.  White 
is  a  striking  example  of  a  victory  over  these  by  the  power  of  the  will, 
and  we  say  nothing  beyond  the  truth,  when  we  attribute  to  this  trait  the 
distinction  which  his  compeers  have  awarded  him,  by  assigning  him  a 
place  among  their  living  members  on  these  pages. 

Another  point  worthy  of  the  deepest  consideration  is  this :  that 
while  the  practice  of  the  bar  leads  not  to  fortune,  it  yet  supplies  a)l  those 
demands  of  life  which  a  prudent  father  and  considerate  citizen  can  pos- 
sibly require.  Mr.  White  has  been  the  parent  of  twelve  children,  six  of 
whom  are  now  alive,  and  among  the  same  we  find,  not  only  the  traits 
of  laborious  life,  but  the  elegancies  of  the  most  refined  society,  showing 
the  strong  combination  of  intellectual  education  with  industrious  physi- 
cal habit.  Colonel  Edward  B.  White,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and 
one  of  the  first  architects  of  America  at  least ;  Col.  Alonzo  J.  White, 
a  broker,  who  has  already  amassed  a  handsome  fortune  by  his  mercan- 
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tile  skill  and  untiring  assiduity  ;  Mrs.  Gen.  Brisbane,  whose  husband  we 
noticed  among  our  living  eminent  men,  constitute  the  remaining  child- 
ren of  Miss  AUston,  of  Georgetown,  his  first  wife ;  and  Dr.  Octavius  A. 
AVhite,  a  young  but  promising  physician,  Thomas  Grimke  White,  just 
graduated  at  college,  and  already  actively  engaged  in  mercantile  life, 
with  a  young  and  unmarried  daughter,  are  his  children  by  his  second 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Matthew  O'DriscolI,  a  lineal  descendant  of  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Ireland, 

Can  the  professional  man,  after  examples  of  this  kind,  find  no  gratifi- 
cation in  meeting  the  heavy  expenditures  of  a  civilization  which  he 
contributes  so  much  to  advance,  when  such  are  the  fruits  which  a  judi- 
cious expenditure  of  those  means  may  secure  ?  Mr.  White  had  no  ex- 
tensive fields  and  sturdy  laborers  to  bequeath  his  children,  but  he  had 
wherewith  to  train  them  to  social  refinement,  and  to  educate  them  to  in- 
tellectual excellence,  and  they  have  richly  repaid  him  !  An  habitual  ex- 
pression within  the  family  is,  "  My  children,  I  divide  with  you,  while 
living,  all  I  have ;  I  shall  leave  you  nothing  at  my  death."  It  is  a  noble 
sentiment,  and  should  be  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  and  habits 
of  the  American  people.  The  author  of  this  sketch,  an  admirer  of  Mr. 
White  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  can  look  back  with  pleasure  to  the 
elegancies  and  open  hospitality  of  his  household,  and  see  in  it  the  nur- 
sery, the  fruitful  source  of  all  the  blessings  which  the  old  gentleman  now 
enjoys  while  surrounded  by  the  family  whose  positions  in  society  we 
have  just  described. 

But  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  further  on  general  character- 
istics. It  is  the  memoir  of  the  actual  life  which  constitutes  the  true 
merits  of  the  record.  It  is  our  "  actual  foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time" 
that  are  most  easily  followed  by  those  who  journey  after  us. 

W^e  have  said  that  Mr.  White  was  born  and  educated  a  painter — we 
should  have  added,  an  historical  painter.  Let  us  trace,  in  an  extract 
from  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  his  early  life,  written  at  the  instance 
of  his  children,  the  reasons  for  making  this  assertion,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  shall  best  forward  the  interest  of  his  general  memoir.  But  let 
us  first  determine  what  we  mean  by  a  born  and  educated  painter.  The 
born  painter  is  one  who  feels  an  instinctive  impulse  to  portray,  by  the 
pencil,  feelings  and  thoughts  that  impress  themselves  upon  his  heart  and 
mind.  So  with  the  musician,  who,  from  infancy,  cannot  repel  the  ex- 
pression of  harmonies  and  melodies  that  exist  within,  and  which  utter 
themselves  at  the  first  exhibition  of  man's  imitative  art.  Mr.  White 
says :  "  My  father  happened  to  own  a  small  cabinet  or  camera,  the  ad- 
miration of  all  who  visited  him,  which  was  provided  with  a  lens  of  great 
magnifying  power,  and  was  furnished  with  a  set  of  colored  prints  ;  views 
chiefly  of  many  of  the  principal  streets  of  London,  the  interior  of  Ab- 
beys, Churches,  Cathedrals,  (fee,  (fee.  This  beautiful  contrivance  I  well 
remember,  used  to  be  the  darling  object  of  my  admiration,  as  I  was  al- 
most forever  charmed  and  delighted  with  looking  them  over  and  over. 
Those  crude  prints  made  an  indellible  impression  upon  my  mind,  inso- 
much, that  I  have  often  thought  much  of  my  attachment  as  a  boy  to 
drawing,  painting,  sketching,  (fee,  might  be  traced  to  this  magic  case, 
which  I  then  thought  to  contain  works  of  unsurpassible  excellence.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I  am  unable  to  remember  any  period  of  my  childhood 
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at  which  I  did  not  feel  the  greatest  delight  in  every  thing  that  apper- 
tained to  painting  and  the  magical  effects  of  color.     I  cannot  forego  to 
relate  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  my  early  predilection  in  this  respect. 
One  day,  while  quite  a  little  boy,  not  more  perhaps  than  six  or  eight 
years  of  age,  my  father  having  business  that  called  him  to  Monks-corn- 
er, a  place  quite  celebrated  in   the  revolutionary  history  of  our  State, 
took  me  with  him.     Of  course,  I  passed  in  review  all  the  pretty  things 
that  were  exhibited  in  this  would-be   village.     Among  the  collection, 
my  eyes  were  attracted  by  a  certain  small,  flat  box,  a  few  inches  square, 
of  a  most  beautiful  bright  green,  striped  or  speckled  all  over  with  black, 
in  right  artistical  imitation  of  veritable  shagreen,  with  a  nicely  fitted 
sliding  cover.     I  was  immediately  riveted, as  it  were,  to  this  object;  nor 
could  I  think  of  anything  but  its  most  beautiful  cover  ;  but  when  I  got  a 
peep  into  the  interior  of  it,  how  can  I  adequately  describe  my  transports  ? 
Had  the  riches  and  wealth  of  Ind  been  laid  at  my  feet,  and  I  endowed 
with  full  understanding  to  appreciate  them,  I  would  not  have  been  more 
delighted  and  ravished.     The  cover  was  slid  aside.     It  had  never  entered 
into  my  mind  to  conceive  the  richness  of  its   contents.     There  rested, 
all  upon  cotton,  most  comfortably  disposed,  a  goodly  number  of  shells. 
They  were  of  equal  sizes,  containing  all  the  variety  of  colors  that  possi- 
bly could  be  named.     These  were  placed  side  by  side  in  admirable  or- 
der, rivalling  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and  with  every  cast  of  shade 
and  hue.     I  made  suit  to  my  father  to  buy  it  for  me,  though  I  hardly 
flattered  myself  that  a  small  boy  like  me  could  be  allowed  to  hold,  have 
and  enjoy  a  fee-simple  estate  in  so  valuable  an  article,  or  where  so  much 
money  could  come  from  to  purchase  it.     But  it  was  purchased  and  de- 
livered over  lo  me,  bona  fide,  to  my  unutterable  joy.     I  deemed  myself 
the  most  fortunate  being  in  all  the  world.     I  was  all  eagerness  now  to 
return  home,  and  was  very  glad  when  I  found  myself  in  the  foot  of  the 
sulky,  seated  on   a  bench  and  cushion  between  my  father's  knees.     It 
was  some  time  after  sunset  before  we  reached  the  end  of  our  ride.     All 
the  time  we  were  going  I  was  thinking  of  what  I  should  paint,  and  act- 
ually designed  the  picture  of  a  man  in  a  reclining  posture  against  a 
mountain  or  hill.     It  stands  before  my  mind's  eye  at  this  day  as  freshly 
as  if  it  were  but  yesterday.     I  have  often  wished  that  it  had  been  pre- 
served as  a  curious  memorial  of  my  painting  predilections.     But  I  have 
not  done  with  this  picture.     It  was  not  long  before  my  drawing  was 
completed,  and  I  hastened  to  the  delightful  task  of  making  a  first  use  of 
my  colors.     I  was  now  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  a  pencil  or  brush, 
which  I  was  soon  taught  how  to  supply,  by  trimming  the  end  of  a 
feather  into  due  shape,  and  found  it  an  excellent  substitute.     My  shells 
aftbrded  me  an  ample  supply  of  richest  colors,  and  I  proceeded  most  ar- 
tistically to  lay  on  my  choicest  hues.     The  man  was  clad  in  a  crimson 
jacket,  "his  breeches  were  buft'  or  yellow,  the  hill  or  mountain  he  leaned 
against  was  of  a  brilliant  green,  and  the  sky,  of  course,  a  fine  azure  blue. 
All  was  to  my  perfect  satisfaction,  and  I  admired  it  exceedingly,  and 
was  delighted  that  it  was  admired  by  my  father  and  mother.     I  turned 
it  this  way  and  that  way,   and  thought  it  could  not  be  surpassed,  and 
was  grieved  to  be  obliged  to  retire  for  the  night ;  but  I  had  to  go,  and 
so  pass  away  often  our  purest  joys.     It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could 
compose  myself  to  sleep,  thinking  all  the  while  of  my  good  fortune  of 
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the  day,  and  of  the  charming  picture  I  had  painted.  At  length  sleep 
came  to  my  relief,  but  I  dreamt  the  whole  night  of  nothing  but  birds  of 
the  most  beautiful  plumage,  singing,  sporting  and  flying  from  spray  to 
spray,  amid  verdant  trees  of  fruit  and  flower.  There  were  red-birds  and 
blue-birds,  white,  green  and  yellow-birds — in  short,  every  variety  of 
plumage  of  which  my  excited  imagination  could  conceive.  At  length, 
to  my  great  joy,  the  day  once  more  dawned  upon  me,  when  I  was  up 
and  flew  to  look  upon  my  precious  picture.  The  sun  shone  brightly  in  at 
my  window.  I  sprang  up,  I  say,  to  look  upon  this  my  first  work  as  an 
artist.  When,  lo  !  what  was  my  mortification  and  disappointment ! 
Some  evil,  envious  genii  had  marred  all  my  efforts.  My  azure  sky  I 
found  changed  into  a  brilliant  pea-green,  my  beautiful  green  hill  into 
the  color  of  vile  indigo,  my  gay  scarlet  jacket  was  converted  into  orange 
or  anything  but  scarlet,  and  my  bufl'  breeches  I  beheld  a  dull  bottle- 
green  !  In  much  distress  I  hastened  to  my  father  to  explain  the  mys- 
tery. With  an  amiable  smile,  he  taught  me  that  we  were  too  often  de- 
ceived by  appearances,  and  I  learnt  one  of  the  most  useful  maxims  of 
life,  and  which  I  never  can  forget — "  Ne  crede  color." 

We  have  here  a  stroke  and  the  true  portraiture  of  the  born  painter. 
If  this  were  the  effect  of  colors  upon  Mr.  White,  the  mere  tools  with 
which  the  artist  works,  what  may  we  not  conceive  of  the  impressions 
made  upon  his  mind,  when  some  years  after  he  entered  the  studio  of 
the  celebrated  Benjamin  West,  in  London,  and  beheld  the  infinitely  nu- 
merous productions  of  his  almost  inspired  brush.  But  this  touches  upon 
the  education  of  Mr.  White  as  a  painter,  and  we  must  look  a  little  fur- 
ther into  our  memoir  to  provide  the  proper  material  for  this  branch  of 
our  subject.  It  will  explain,  too,  why  he  confined  himself  to  the  histori- 
cal department,  or  excelled  rather  in  it. 

He  writes,  "  I  was  born  in  Upper  Saint  John's  Parish,  Berkley 
county,  in  the  District  of  Charleston,  on  the  2d  of  September, 
1781.  My  father,  Blake  Leay  White,  was  one  of  the  most  pious, 
amiable  and  virtuous  of  men.  Inheriting  an  independent  fortune,  and 
provided  with  an  education  intending  him  for  the  study  of  medicine,  he 
resided  in  ease  and  elegance  on  his  plantation  in  the  country,  and  only 
removed  to  the  city  of  Charleston,  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  from  misfortunes,  which  I  shall  take  occasion  to  relate 
hereafter. 

"  My  mother  was  an  only  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Elizabeth  Bour- 
quin,  a  Huguenot  family.  As  such,  she  was  highly  educated  and  ac- 
complished. She  spoke  the  French  and  English  fluently,  and  was  one 
of  the  best  readers  I  ever  listened  to,  especially  of  the  drama,  with 
which  my  taste  and  ear  became  early  attached.  But  of  my  mother's 
character  I  must  say  more,  and  an  anecdote  or  two  from  the  times  in 
which  she  lived  and  the  circumstances  by  which  she  was  surrounded, 
will  best  show  the  reasons  for  my  reverence  for  her,  and  the  cause  why 
I  should  wish  my  children  to  entertain  the  same  reverence. 

"  She  related  with  infinite  spirit  and  naivete  an  encounter  of  words  she 
once  had  with  a  British  ofiicer,  rather  high  in  command,  though  low  in 
sentiment  and  courtesy  as  a  gentleman.  It  became  necessary  for  my 
mother  to  contradict  a  certain  assertion  made  by  this  man,  who  at  the 
time  had  possession  of  my  father's  mansion,  where  he  was  quartered. 
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and  had  with  great  rudeness  attempted  to  intrude  himself  into  the  pri- 
vate chamber  where  my  father  lay  dangerously  ill,  and  nearly  at  the 
point  of  death.  '  Sir,'  said  she,  '  you  lie  under  a  very  great  mistake.' 
This  kindled  the  ire  of  the  Englishman,  who  briskly  replied  ;  '  What, 
madam  !  do  you  dare  thus  to  give  me  the  lie  direct  V  '  By  no  means, 
sir,'  he  was  answered,  '  still,  I  must  be  permitted  to  insist,  that  you  do 
he  under  a  very  great  mistake.'  '  If  you  presume,  you  vile  rebel,  to 
repeat  that  expression,  I  will  soon  find  means  to  make  you  and  your 
husband  there,  feel  the  full  force  of  my  resentment.'  With  all  compo- 
sure and  self-command,  my  mother  responded,  '  You  can,  certainly,  do 
Avith  us  as  you  please,  sir ;  we  are  wholly  within  your  power — notwith- 
standing, I  am  under  the  necessity  of  insisting  that  you  do  lie  under  a 
very  great  mistake.'  The  man  stormed  and  raved  about  the  house  like 
a  mad  man.  He  besought  her  to  say  only,  that  he  lied.  '  Merely  say, 
madam,  that  I  lie.'  My  mother  adroitly  responded  to  this,  '  By  no  means, 
sir,  I  cannot  so  far  forget  the  lady,  yet  I  must  make  bold  to  say,  once 
more,  and  for  the  last  time,  that  you  do  lie  under  a  very  great  mistake.' 
So  this  infuriated  son  of  Mars,  finding  my  mother  neither  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  threats,  nor  excited  by  abuse,  slammed  the  door  in  her  face, 
calling  her  an  insolent  rebel,  who  deserved  to  be  drawn,  hanged  and 
quartered  ;  a  fate  he  devoutly  hoped,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  witness  to. 

"  The  plantation  had  been  devastated,  and  such  was  the  state  of  the 
times,  that  even  ladies  of  delicacy  and  refinement  were  often  compelled 
to  assume  a  firmness  they  hardly  thought  they  possessed,  as  my  mother 
did,  upon  this  minor  occasion,  in  order  to  prevent  more  serious  aggres- 
sion. After  the  heat  of  the  moment  had  passed  oS",  this  good  man, 
yielding  to  his  better  feehngs,  made  my  mother  honorable  amends,  as 
he  could  not  but  approve  her  conduct  and  spirit. 

"  A  further  instance  of  my  mother's  resolution,  firmness  and  courage,  is 
evinced  in  the  following  incident  of  these  most  trying  times.  My  father 
had  been  sent  to  Charleston  and  confined  in  a  barrack,  where  his  wife 
alone  was  allowed  access  to  him.  To  effect  this,  she  obtained  a  passport 
for  the  different  military  outposts  which  lay  in  her  way  from  the  plan- 
tation to  the  city — a  distance  of  some  forty  miles.  She  travelled  in  an 
open  carriage,  often  unattended  by  any  one  but  a  trusty  servant,  and 
was  hence  subjected  to  be  questioned  and  examined  at  the  will  and  dis- 
cretion of  a  rude  soldiery,  having  but  little  regard  to  the  feelings  or  the 
sensibilitv  of  the  wife  of  a  rebel. 

"All  the  tact,  subtilty,  wit  and  discretion  of  my  mother  were  brought 
into  requisition  upon  every  journey  she  made,  till  at  length  she  became 
so  familiar  and  so  well  known  upon  the  road,  as  to  pass  and  repass  al- 
most at  her  own  discretion  and  pleasure.  At  first,  she  was  very  par- 
ticular to  act  with  the  greatest  apparent  openness,  by  requesting  the 
most  scrupulous  examination  of  whatever  she  had  in  her  carriage.  At 
length  the  inspection  became  less  exact ;  and  finally  no  inspection  was 
made  at  all.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  stowing  in  the  bottom  and  foot  of 
her  conveyance,  all  sorts  of  articles,  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  plan- 
tation, and  those  were  invariably  allowed  to  pass ;  but  at  length  she 
ventured  a  step  further,  and  had  secreted  a  small  quantity  of  powder, 
ball,  lead,  flints,  &c.,  and  as  her  confidence  increased,  her  store  was  en- 
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larged,  until  at  length,  she  was  actually  freighted  with  the  munitions  of 
war, 

"Such  stores,  on  her  reaching  home,  failed  not  to  be  despatched  to  the 
camp  of  her  friend  and  neighbor.  General  Marion,  where  they  were  al- 
ways received  with  shouts  of  joy,  by  a  grateful  soldiery,  often  entirely 
dependent  upon  similar  means  for  maintaining  their  military  equipment." 

The  memoir  from  which  we  quote,  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  had  this 
matter,  by  any  unforeseen  casualty,  been  detected,  my  patriotic  mother 
might  have  had  the  honor  of  lodging  in  the  Provost,  or  even  have 
atoned  with  her  life,  for  '  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors'  against  her 
most  gracious  and  sovereign  lord,  the  king." 

We  will  not  pause  to  question  the  necessity  that  called  forth  the  severe 
repartee  of  our  first  anecdote,  nor  the  right,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  which  our  heroine  had  for  risking  her  safety,  and  even  her  life, 
in  the  cause  of  her  country,  as  evinced  in  the  second  ;  but  we  do  say, 
that  such  a  woman  was  the  fittest  mother  for  the  birth  and  education  of 
the  painter  who  was  to  immortalize  by  his  pencil  the  darings  and 
achievements  of  the  days  which  first  saw  ushered  into  life  the  being  of 
this  great  republic. 

The  pious,  amiable  and  accomplished  father,  with  the  heroic,  firm  and 
courageous  mother,  here  described,  constituted,  then,  the  parents  of  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  ;  the  combination  of  British  and  French  chivalry 
in  the  descendant  from  the  polished,  though  stern,  English  cavalier  and 
venturous  French  Huguenot. 

But  our  memoir  gives  us  a  glance  of  the  en^^ronment,  as  well  as  the 
parentage,  of  our  young  painter.  W^  have  said  that  General  Marion 
was  his  father's  intimate  friend  and  neighbor,  and  his  fastnesses  the 
familiar  hunting  grounds  of  his  youth.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
the  Apollo  Association,  of  New  York,  should  have  selected,  as  the  first 
painting  they  had  engraved,  the  "  Marion"  of  Mr.  "White,  in  his  world- 
renowned  entertainment  of  the  British  ofiicer  at  dinner,  upon  a  frugal 
repast  of  sweet  potatoes.  Yes,  his  youthful  path  was  beset  with  classic 
incidents.  Our  senate  chamber  gives  us  from  its  walls  the  battle-field  of 
"  Eutaw" — a  painting  which  only  requires  to  be  engraved  by  the  State, 
to  whom  its  author  presented  it,  to  add  still  further  honor,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  mezzotinto,  to  the  reputation  of  our  great  artist. 
The  Springs  of  the  Eutaw  were  within  a  short  ride  of  ten  or  twelve  miles 
of  our  painter's  home ;  but  we  must  describe  the  influence  of  these 
scenes  upon  his  youthful  fancy,  in  his  own  beautifully  descriptive  lan- 
guage :  "  I  never  can  forget  my  feelings  on  first  riding  to  it.  It  was  a 
hot  and  sultry  day ;  such  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  memorable  battle. 
All  was  still  as  death.  I  found  it  a  deserted  old  field,  overgrow^n  with 
long,  tall  broom-grass,  and  the  marks  of  old  corn  hills,  interspersed  with 
intervening  furrows.  There  stood,  in  the  midst  of  this  desolate  field,  the 
remains  of  the  no  less  desolate  brick  house,  from  which  the  British  had 
defended  themselves  so  gallantly  in  their  last  extremity.  The  fences 
and  all  the  out  buildings  were  gone — a  total  change  had  passed  over 
the  scene !  I  never  in  my  life  experienced  such  sensations — feelings  ap- 
proaching almost  to  terror  !  The  gallant  actors  of  that  important  day, 
where  were  they  ?  The  victors  and  the  vanquished,  almost  all  were 
quietly  at  rest  in  their  solitary  graves  !      The  fife,  the  drum,  the  clarion 
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note  of  the  trumpet,  the  cannon's  roar,  the  tramp  of  the  brisk  platoon, 
I  listened  to  hear,  but  all  was  hushed  in  the  grasshopper's  noon-day  song. 
I  almost  wept  when  I  thought  upon  the  nothingness  of  human  glory  ! 
Nor  did  these  feelings  abate  when,  strolling  down  a  considerable  declivi- 
ty to  a  dense  thicket  of  plum  trees,  I  found  three  or  four  deep,  wide, 
clear  springs  of  water  gushing  from  the  earth.  Taking  my  seat  upon 
the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  casting  my  eyes  around,  I  espied,  almost 
covered  up  by  leaves,  a  human  skull,  and  in  the  sockets  of  the  eye,  as 
if  in  mockery  of  the  original  tenants,  a  family  of  hornets  had  pitched 
their  nest,  and  were  going  in  and  coming  out,  actively  engaged  in  rear- 
ing a  warlike  progeny.  Well !  I  exclaimed  again,  this  is  indeed,  the 
consummation  of  human  glory  !  Hastily  folding  up  a  slight  pencil 
sketch  which  I  had  taken  of  the  scene,  I  was  glad  to  remount  my  horse 
and  gallop  away.  This  was  the  foundation,  years  after,  of  my  picture 
of  the  *'  Battle  of  the  Eutaw." 

But  if  Mr.  White  drank  in  from  these  fertile  scenes  the  early  inspira- 
tion of  the  historic  painter,  and  if  the  early  associations  of  a  home,  which 
possessed  for  a  time  all  the  fond  attractions  of  devoted  parents,  with  all  the 
appliances  of  wealth  and  independence,  these  latter,  at  least,  were  not  to 
accompany  him  through  life,  nor  even  to  the  completion  of  his  minority. 
He  writes:  "My  father,  I  said,  inherited  a  large  estate,  consisting  of 
lands  and  negroes,  bonds  and  cash  in  ready  money,  as  also,  all  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  a  well-ordered  plantation  ;  but  upon  the  fall  of  Charleston, 
the  country  being  overrun  by  British  and  Hessian  soldiery,  and  our 
plantation  lying  upon  one  of  the  principal  highways  leading  to  the  upper 
districts  of  the  State,  it  soon  bore  traces  of  the  bitter  outpourings  of  the 
cup  of  vengeance  !  The  slaves  were  carried  off,  or  enticed  away,  under 
false  pretences ;  the  cattle  destroyed,  or  driven  away  ;  and  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  debts  due  the  citizens  were  allowed  by  the  State  to 
be  liquidated  by  the  depreciated  currency  issued  during  its  emergency, 
(the  singular  anomaly  presenting  itself  of  the  debtor  running  after  the 
creditor,)  the  bonds  given  for  loans  of  sterling  money  were  paid  with  so 
much  waste  paper ;  and  I  well  remember  to  have  seen,  scattered  over 
the  plantation,  considerable  quantities  of  this  continental  trash,  which  I 
was  taught  to  regard  as  nothing  more  than  rude  pictures,  whose  object 
or  value  I  neither  knew  nor  estimated." 

But  while  the  father  was  thus  obliged  to  retire  to  Charleston,  depend- 
ent upon  his  personal  exertions  for  the  support  of  his  family,  the  son  was 
allowed  to  suffer  none  of  the  deprivations  usually  attendant  on  scanty 
means.  We  find  him  at  the  best  schools  the  city  afforded  at  that  time, 
and  associated  intimately  with  the  first  youths  of  his  age.  The  venera- 
ble friend  who  now  stands  with  him,  with  equal  fame,  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar line  of  the  painter's  art,  and  equally  revered  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
Mr.  Charles  Fraser,  was  a  chosen  comrade  at  school.  The  Honorable 
William  Lowndes,  the  great  and  good  man,  was  also  a  boon  companion  ; 
and  when,  in  after  life,  he  sought  the  counsel  and  aid  of  friendship,  Mr. 
James  R.  Pringle,  another  tried  school-mate,  was  found  faithful  to  his 
early  attachment.  Mr.  White  owes  his  position  in  the  customs  to  this 
high-toned  Carolina  gentleman. 

An  incident  which  occurred  at  school  about  this  time,  introduces  us 
to  a  passage  of  his  life,  that  is  not  among  the  least  interesting.     It  was 
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the  careful  rehearsal  of  a  performance  in  public  of  "  Addison's  Cato,"  a 
play  well  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  active  mind  to  the 
machinery  of  dramatic  composition.  A  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
Kembles,  John  and  Charles,  their  renowned  sister,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Cooke, 
and  the  Stars  of  the  British  theatres  of  that  glorious  day  for  the  drama, 
enabled  our  student  to  mature  his  tastes,  and  on  the  threshold,  after- 
wards, of  active  life,  to  maintain  his  family  upon  the  proceeds  of  his 
dramatic  compositions.  "Foscari,"  "The  Mysteries  of  the  Castle," 
"  Modern  Honor,"  "  The  Triumph  of  Liberty,"  and  "  Intemperance," 
constitute  no  slight  portion  of  the  reputation  to  which  Mr.  White  has 
attained  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow-citizens,  by  efficient  and  well- 
timed  efforts.  "  Foscari,"  his  first  tragedy,  received  the  highest  com- 
mendations from  the  critics  of  its  day.  "  Intemperance,"  his  last,  has 
never  been  performed,  but  has  been  copied  into  a  leading  periodical  of 
the  South,  and  with  the  cordial  approval  of  its  numerous  readers.  We 
can  best  portray,  however,  the  poet's  powers,  by  extracting  the  conclu- 
ding apostrophe  from  the  tragedy  itself : 

"  Intemperance !  thou  monster  crime  !    Parent 
Of  every  ill,  when  bold  and  sturdy  grown  ! 
Fiends  laughed,  while  angels  wept  when  thou  wert  bom ; 
For  never  since  the  Fall,  hath  deadlier  curse 
Beset  the  race  of  guilty  man  !" 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  harrowing  scenes  of  this  mature  compo- 
sition without  a  recoil  from  the  "monster  crime,"  which,  were  it  pre- 
sented on  our  boards,  with  proper  scenic  effect,  would  contribute  much 
towards  its  extirpation  from  the  habits  of  our  too  inconsiderate  youth. 
■  But  to  return  to  our  memoir.  We  copy  the  following  from  his  own 
sketch,  for  it  exonerates  Mr.  White  from  a  charge  of  versatiHty  in  select- 
ing a  pursuit  for  life.  He  writes :  "  But  I  must  hasten  to  more  impor- 
tant events  than  those  which  made  up  my  school-boy  days.  A  new  era 
was  about  to  open  upon  me.  I  was  compelled  to  leave  school,  and, 
of  course,  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  some  occupation,  by  which  I  might  re- 
lieve my  mother  of  responsibilities  which  were  now  thrown  upon  her. 
A  younger  brother  and  two  sisters  were  still  to  be  educated,  and  the 
death  of  my  father,  which  occurred  about  this  time,  left  her  but  slender 
means.  I  felt  sensibly  the  importance  of  qualifying  myself,  as  early  aa 
possible,  to  assist  in  the  discharge  of  so  weighty  an  obligation.  I  entered 
the  law  office  of  a  friend  and  relative  of  my  mother,  Lewis  Trezevant, 
Esq.,  then  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  and  who  was  afterwards  elevated  to 
the  Bench  as  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  State.  Under  him,  I 
pursued  my  legal  studies  with  great  diligence ;  at  intervals,  however,  I 
cOuld  not  refrain  from  indulging  i«  my  favorite  passion  for  the  pencil. 

"  About  this  period,  engravings  by  Sharp,  from  the  celebrated  historical 
pictures  from  Col.  Trumbull,  first  made  their  appearance  in  Charleston  : 
the  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  the  Death  of  General  Montgomery,  and 
the  Sortie  of  Gibraltar.  I  was  perfectly  fascinated  with  them ;  nor 
could  I  satisfy  myself  but  by  making  copies  of  them;  this  I  did,  in 
Indian  ink,  and  so  accurate  were  they,  that  they  could  be  hardly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  engravings  themselves.  These  performances  were 
shown  about  among  my  friends  generally,  and  were  regarded  by  them 
as  works  of  great  promise ;  so  much  so,  that  I  began  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  youth  of  more  than  ordinary  genius.     Unfortunately  for  me,  it  was 
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thought  that  the  art  of  painting  ought  to  be  my  pursuit,  and  that,  unless 
I  made  it  my  profession,  I  would  be  a  loss  to  the  world.  There  was 
enough  praise  bestowed  on  me  to  have  turned  my  head  ;  yet  I  declare 
sacredly,  I  was  never  in  the  least  puffed  up,  but  regarded  all  with  diffi- 
dence and  modesty ;  for,  what  were  those  efforts  but  copies — mere 
copies!  The  great  Sea  of  Design  was  yet  before  me,  and  I  knew 
enough  to  dread  to  trust  myself  upon  it ;  yet,  be  that  as  it  may,  much 
time  did  not  elapse  before  I  was  formally  applied  to  and  importuned  by 
my  friends  on  all  sides  to  give  up  the  law,  and  devote  myself  to  paint- 
ing; but  my  mother,  I  remembered,  had  not  the  means  to  indulge  my 
fancies,  and  I  promptly  declined  the  idea,  applying  myself  the  more 
assiduously  to  the  law. 

"  The  subject,  however,  was  not  permitted  to  remain  at  rest ;  but  was 
presented  in  such  an  aspect  as  to  influence  both  my  mother  and  myself. 
Her  friend,  William  Henry  De  Saussure,  late  chancellor,  proposed  to 
furnish  from  among  several  other  friends,  of  whom  my  uncle,  Dr  Isaac 
Chanler,  was  one,  a  purse  adequate  to  all  my  expenses  abroad,  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  either  in  England  or  Italy,  or  wherever  I  might 
choose  to  sojourn,  during  my  studies.  Now  this  proved  too  tempting 
an  offer  for  my  strong  inclinations  to  decline.  After  most  sober  thought 
and  deliberate  consideration,  suffice  it  to  say,  I  accepted  the  proposal, 
and  soon  prepared  to  depart.  It  was  a  bold  adventure  for  one,  without 
any  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  world,  and  with  no  friendly  hand 
to  guide  or  direct  him.     I  felt  the  delicacy  of  my  situation." 

A  diary  kept  by  Mr.  "White  at  this  time,  furnishes  an  interesting  vol- 
ume on  the  incidents  of  a  young  painter's  life  ;  and  which  would  be  cal- 
culated to  do  much  good  in  directing  the  steps  of  those,  who,  like  him, 
may  dare  to  adventure  upon  the  tastes  rather  than  the  necessities  of  his 
fellow-man,  for  the  daily  wants  of  life.  We  trust  it  may  be  published, 
for  while  the  friends  of  our  young  artist  busied  themselves  in  providing 
him  with  ways  and  means,  they  also  furnished  letters,  which  gave  him 
the  parole,  not  only  of  London,  but  of  the  classic  grounds  of  almost  the 
whole  British  empire.  The  studios  of  Benjamin  West,  of  Colonel  Trum- 
bull, of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Copley,  Fuselli,  and  many  others,  were 
only  introductions  to  the  ancient  monuments  of  art,  as  exhibited  in  all 
their  real  proportions,  over  every  quarter  of  that  fertile  region  of  the 
past.  The  ruined  Abbey,  the  dismantled  embattleraent  of  the  olden 
feudal  Lord ;  the  wild  waste  now,  where  once  a  nation,  it  might  be  said, 
was  wont  to  offer  up  its  sacrifice  and  anthem  to  the  God  of  heaven  and 
of  earth.  All  these  were  thrown  open  to  the  contemplation  of  our  enthu- 
siastic young  American.  He  sketched,  he  copied,  he  examined  all  these, 
and  thus  enriched  himself  with  stores  of  knowledge  that  could  not  fail 
to  express  themselves  in  after  life,  in  those  varied  productions  of  his 
pencil,  that  constitute  so  striking  a  feature  in  his  compositions.  His 
"  Conrad  and  Gulnere," — his  "  Grave  Robbers," — his  "  Poverty  and 
Love,"  the  one  entering  in  at  the  door,  while  the  other  flies  out  at  the 
window, — are  all  striking  evidences  of  a  close  and  early  devotion  to  the 
study  of  tis  art,  during  his  sojourn  in  the  Old  World. 

An  incident  at  sea,  during  the  voyage,  must  not  be  omitted.  The 
hand  that  was  to  paint  battle  scenes,  that  was  to  conceive  the  "  hero 
of  New  Orleans,"  as  seated  on  his  white  charger,  he  scanned  the  field 
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before  him,  and  from  his  ready  rampart  carried  havoc  into  the  ranks  of 
his  approaching  foe,  was  best  prepared  for  the  brush  by  taking  part  in  bat- 
tles. From  depredations  but  too  frequently  committed  about  this  time,  on 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  by  France,  our  merchantmen  were  per- 
mitted to  arm  themselves,  and  to  sail  under  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal. 
The  ship  in  which  our  youthful  adventurer  sailed  was  duly  provided  and 
commissioned ;  but  in  the  course  of  her  voyage,  and  when  approaching 
the  end  of  it,  was  overtaken  by  a  French  corvette,  and  although  manned 
by  a  faithful  crew,  and  carrying  some  sixteen  guns  of  sufficient  metal, 
found  it  a  fruitless  effort  to  avoid  capture.  This  was  not  effected,  how- 
ever, without  a  severe  struggle  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
when,  by  the  loss  of  several  men,  and  particularly  that  of  the  mate,  who 
fell  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  White,  the  bold  commander  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render bis  ship,  freighted  with  a  rich  cargo  of  cotton.  In  this  engage- 
ment our  young  volunteer  commanded  the  piece  alongside  ofj  the  cap- 
tain, and  in  the  whole  affair  rendered  important  service.  He  won  for 
himself  a  reputation  for  bravery  and  cool  determination,  and  although 
these  qualities  have  not  in  after  life  been  put  to  further  test,  they  have 
been  ever  regarded  as  prominent  features  in  the  character  of  their 
possessor.  It  was  the  combination  of  the  Cavalier  and  Huguenot  blood 
to  which  we  have  referred,  that  exhibited  itself  on  the  occasion  before  us ; 
and  we  may  add,  that,  when  Carolina  shall  cease  to  appreciate  these 
great  elements  in  the  constitution  of  her  people — when  those  states 
which  have  sprung  from  her,  and  enjoy  them  with  her,  shall  cease  to  emu- 
late her  as  their  original  possessor — then  will  she  no  longer  hold  her  po- 
sition in  the  van  of  American  conservatism  ;  then  will  the  republic  itself 
begin  to  be  but  a  by -word  and  jest  in  the  acceptation  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

The  recapture  of  the  French  prize  by  two  British  men-of-war,  enabled 
Mr,  White  to  reach  his  place  of  destination  in  due  time,  and  he  no 
sooner  arrived  in  London,  than  he  called  upon  the  artist  whose  works 
he  had  been  first  taught  to  admire — Col.  Trumbull.  This  gentleman 
received  him  with  great  cordiality,  but  effected  a  change  in  the  current 
of  his  youthful  aspirations,  which  was  brought  to  account  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life.  We  must  here  give  a  sketch  of  this  important  inter- 
view, in  Mr.  White's  own  language :  "  I  soon  touched  upon  the  object 
of  my  visit  to  Europe ;  the  Col.  heard  me  to  the  end,  but  no  sooner  had 
I  finished,  than  he  rejoined  with  chilling  effect — *  You  have  left  the 
study  of  the  law,  you  say,  and  for  that  of  painting ;  a  certainty  for  an 
uncertainty.  So  long  as  there  are  vices  and  passions  in  the  world,  law 
will  be  a  certain  pursuit ;  vices  and  passions  will  forever  be  found,  where 
true  taste  is  never  so  much  as  heard  of.  Law  is,  therefore,  a  certain 
profession ;  painting  an  uncertain.  Return  to  your  Blackstone,  and 
eschew  the  painter's  studio.  Far  sooner  would  I  make  a  son  of  mine  a 
tinker  than  a  painter.  Accept  my  advice  as  that  of  a  friend ;  return  to 
America  and  prosecute  the  study  of  the  law.'  All  this  deterred  me  not 
from  my  purpose,  and  I  found  afterwards  that  his  distaste  proceeded  from 
circumstances  that  were  well  calculated  to  sour  his  temper,  and  give  him, 
for  the  time,  an  aversion  to  the  art." 

Mr.  White's  sketch  of  his  great  master,  Mr.  West,  is  equally  graphic 
and  equally  illustrative  of  his  careful  elementary  education.     "  I  have 
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ever  regarded  Mr.  West  as  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  enthusiastic 
men  that  ever  existed.  He  loses  not  a  moment  of  time,  and  seems  to 
live  but  to  paint,  and  to  paint  but  to  live.  I  found  his  apartments 
literally  covered  with  pictures,  the  original  productions  of  his  prolific 
pencil.  These  vrere  of  all  sizes,  from  cabinet  studies  to  paintings 
exceeding  the  size  of  life.  Truly  was  I  filled  with  pleasure,  wonder  and 
delight !  With  Mr.  West,  though  taciturn,  grave  and  even  distant  in 
his  manner,  I  soon  acquired  a  kind  and  excellent  understanding,  being 
admitted  to  his  presence  whenever  I  wished,  and  allowed  to  stand  by 
his  side  while  painting,  and  thus  enabled  to  profit  by  any  remarks  he 
might  make,  particularly  on  the  choice  and  combination  of  various  hues 
and  colors.  As  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  furnished  me  with 
a  ticket  of  admission  to  Somerset  House,  and  night  or  day,  I  enjoyed 
there  the  advantages  of  studying  the  best  antiques.  Here,  too,  I  had 
access  to  the  lectures  of  the  first  professors  of  anatomy ;  and  with  the 
living  models  which  were  there  exhibited,  together  with  the  casts  and 
busts  loaned  me,  from  time  to  time,  by  my  kind  preceptor,  I  wanted  for 
nothing  in  this  important  department  of  my  studies." 

Mr.  White  gives  us  in  his  diary  several  spirited  glances  at  the  pro- 
ductions, not  only  of  his  immediate  masters  of  the  art,  but  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  paintings  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  studying ; 
their  first  faint  impression  upon  him,  and  their  ravishing  effect  when  he 
had  reached  the  painter's  point  of  view,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves. 
We  can  only  extract  an  opinion  on  the  immortal  cartoons  of  Raphael, 
and  a  critique  of  Col.  Trumbull's  great  piece  on  the  Signers  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence.  We  apprehend  that  these  will  at  once  es- 
tablish their  author  as  a  pre-eminent  judge  of  the  excellence  of  his  art: 
"  When  I  first  beheld  the  pictures  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  '  What ! 
are  these  the  celebrated  cartoons  of  Raphael !  So  poor — so  plain — so 
devoid  of  all  ornament  and  show  ?  Are  these  the  works  of  a  master 
held  in  admiration  by  all  the  world  ?  I  deemed  it  impossible,  nor  could 
I  at  that  time  comprehend  how  it  was  ;  yet  I  had  discretion,  perhaps 
modesty  enough,  to  suspend  my  judgment,  and  I  determined  to  learn 
more  and  to  look  deeper  into  the  subject  before  I  made  up  my  verdict 
finally ;  and  oftentimes  have  I  been  most  thankful  that  such  was  my 
conclusion,  for  these  very  works,  that  I  at  first  looked  upon  with  such 
perfect  indifference,  I  learnt  at  last  to  dwell  upon  with  feelings  approach- 
ing almost  to  idolatry.  I  considered  them  a  sort  of  thermometer  of 
taste,  finding  that,  in  proportion  as  I  advanced  in  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  painting,  in  that  very  ratio  was  my  admiration  of  the  cartoons  of 
Raphael  increased  ;  and  now  I  say  it,  though  not  boastingly,  that  very 
often  I  have  felt  utterly  unable  to  give  full  expression  to  my  profound 
admiration  of  the  sublime  works  of  Raphael." 

His  criticism  of  Col.  Trumbull's  great  picture  is  equally  touching  and 
true :  "  Here  for  the  first  time  I  saw  his  charming  unfinished  sketch  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  from  which,  many  years  after,  he  pro- 
duced that  invaluable  national,  full-size  picture,  that  now,  among  others, 
adorns  the  Rotunda  at  Washington,  and  which  the  cynical  remarks  of 
John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  will  long 
remain  a  monument  of  the  fame  and  genius  of  the  artist  who  boldly 
produced  it.     It  is  certainly  a  beautiful,  sober  and  chaste  composition, 
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that  no  cue  but  a  man  trained  to  the  elevated  realities  of  our  revolu- 
tionary times,  could  so  well  have  produced.  I  have  heard  it  remarked, 
that  the  man  of  genius  would  never  have  employed  his  pencil  in  paint- 
ing a  subject  so  devoid  of  action,  having  no  grand  artistical  denouement. 
This,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  true,  yet  1  hold,  that  any  subject,  in 
the  hands  of  an  exalted  mind,  may  be  rendered  sublime  by  the  mere 
simplicity  of  its  treatment;  and  this,  I  contend,  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  this  noble,  national  picture.  Its  calm  sobriety  justly  entitles 
it  to  the  award  of  sublimity.  The  Patres  Conscripti  of  our  country, 
quietly  assembled,  and  solemnly  pledging,  each  on  the  altar  of  his  coun- 
try, his  life,  his  fortune  and  his  sacred  honor,  to  maintain  and  defend 
that  country  to  the  last." 

But,  if  the  masters  of  his  day  were  thus  celebrated,  Mr.  "White's  fel- 
low-students were  no  less  so.  Washington  Allston  was  a  constant  in- 
mate of  his  rooms.  Malbone,  from  Rhode  Island,  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  reputation  at  the  same  time ;  and  Robertson,  the  great  miniature 
painter  of  England,  was  an  intimate.  With  these,  and  his  friend  Dana, 
from  Massachusetts,  an  amateur  only  in  the  art,  an  ever-increasing  in- 
terest was  maintained  in  their  all-absorbing  pursuit.  When  one  excelled 
in  this  department,  another  would  emulate  him  in  that.  The  veteran 
West  was  thus  surrounded,  as  it  were,  by  his  ambitious  young  country- 
men, and  no  pains  were  spared  by  him  to  make  them  accomplished 
artists. 

But  we  fear  that  we  have  detained  our  readers  too  long  with  the  birth 
and  education  of  our  original,  and  particularly,  when  that  education 
fitted  him  for  another  pursuit  than  the  one  entitling  him  to  a  place 
among  the  living  jurists  of  his  day ;  yet  we  candidly  admit,  that  Mr. 
W^hite,  by  his  pen  and  pencil,  has  added  lustre,  not  only  to  his  practice 
of  the  law,  but  to  the  profession  of  the  law  itself;  which,  when  it  can 
spare  its  votaries  from  its  formal  enactments,  to  revel  in  the  more  taste- 
ful employments  of  life,  is  not  that  chilling  pursuit,  which  only  finds  its 
interests  in  the  crime  and  misfortunes  of  humanity,  and  if  unemployed 
by  these,  can  only  engage  itself  with  the  objects  and  ambition*  of  the 
ever  exciting,  ever  changing  political  arena. 

In  the  year  1803  he  returned  to  Charleston,  and  after  a  short  trial  of 
his  art,  in  the  uninteresting  department  of  portraiture,  recurred  with 
mortification  to  the  advice  of  his  excellent  friend.  Col.  Trumbull. 

The  office  of  Chancellor  De  Saussure  was  open  to  him,  and  though 
the  Allstons  and  Malbones  were  wanting  to  render  it  all  that  he  had 
left  behind  him,  a  Calhoun  was  there,  a  fellow-student  with  him  in  the 
office  of  his  fast  friend ;  and  an  intimacy  soon  sprang  up  between  them, 
which  not  only  had  its  influence  at  that  day,  but  lasted  during  life,  and 
tended  no  little  to  reconcile  him  to  his  necessary  change  of  pursuit.  He 
never  followed  Mr.  Calhoun,  however,  in  his  delicate  analysis  of  our  con- 
federate relations.  He  was  never  a  Nullifier — never  a  Secessionist,  if  Mr. 
Calhoun  can  be  made  responsible  for  secession ;  but  he  ever  respected 
the  intentions  of  his  distinguished  associate  in  the  early  study  of  the  law, 
and  gives  him  credit  for  having  excited  the  South  to  a  just  appreciation 
of  its  rights,  and  to  a  firm  determination  to  maintain  them.  Mr.  White 
has  ever  been,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  an  Union  man.  His 
removal,  at  an  early  day,  from  the  actual  excitements  of  party,  enabled 
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him  to  contemplate  his  country  as  a  whole,  and  with  the  eye  of  the 
painter,  he  sketched  her  future,  in  all  the  grand  proportions  of  a  conti- 
nental power.  He  has  never  taken  an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  po- 
litical aflfairs;  but  his  picture  of  the  "American  Flag,"  protecting, 
under  its  ample  folds,  the  wretched  outcasts  of  the  streets  of  Mexico, 
when  Mr.  Poinsett  occupied  the  post  of  American  Minister  at  that  Court, 
shows  the  deep  interest  which  he  has  always  taken  in  the  movements  of 
affairs,  and  his  abiding  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  enterprise  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  as  overshadowing  the  whole  world  with  the  rich 
mantle  of  civilization.  General  Jackson,  by  his  last-will,  bequeathed 
that  picture  to  the  "  bravest  of  his  countrymen  in  war,"  though  he  had 
no  title  to  the  painting  as  his  private  property.  It  was  intended  for  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  for  all  time,  and  to  be  placed  in  the 
Presidential  mansion  at  Washington  ;  but  the  sudden  and  untimely 
death  of  Senator  Manning,  who  had  the  presentation  of  it  in  charge, 
alone  occasioned  the  mistake  in  question.  We  trust,  that,  whoever 
shall  obtain  the  bequest  from  the  great  President,  will  restore  it  in  time, 
to  its  original  destination. 

At  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  the  student  of  law  was  obliged  to  at- 
tend the  courts  for  the  term  of  five  years  before  permission  to  practice 
was  granted.  Allowing  full  credit  for  the  time  spent  in  Judge  Treze- 
vant's  office,  Mr.  White,  a  married  man,  and  already  the  parent  of  two 
children,  found  the  remaining  period  of  study  a  sore  barrier  to  his  pros- 
pects, both  for  promotion  and  the  actual  demands  of  the  household.  It 
was  here  that  the  pen  of  the  dramatist  was  first  had  recourse  to,  and  its 
fascinations  have  ever  been  regarded  with  serious  regret  by  the  author, 
who  even  lived  by  them.  Had  he  applied  his  wonted  energy  entirely  to 
the  law,  and  suffered  no  abatement  of  his  characteristic  zeal,  he  would 
never  have  experienced  the  inconveniences  of  a  divided  allegiance.  Jus- 
tice and  her  scales  were  before  him,  but  poetry  and  painting  were  also 
there,  and  they  were  often  forced  to  make  excuses  for  the  truant  litigist. 
But  we  must  not  allow  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  abstract  position  as- 
sumed for  Mr.  White,  in  the  comment  of  this  memoir,  "  the  friend  of  the 
client  and  the  friend  of  truth,"  were  seriously  affected  by  these  contests, 
with  necessity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  propensities  of  his  nature  and 
early  habits,  on  the  other.  The  entry  of  Mr.  White  into  the  actual  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  new  calling,  sufficiently  establishes  this ;  and 
we  extract  the  case  from  the  records  of  the  day,  to  show,  at  a  single 
glance,  the  highest  characteristics  of  the  jurist. 

Billings  vs.  Billings  was  an  action  arising  on  a  charge  of  invalid  mar- 
riage. The  brother  of  the  deceased  husband  filed  a  caveat  against  the 
sister-in-law,  on  the  ground  that  the  marriage  contract  was  never  law- 
fully consummated.  The  widow  applied  to  Mr.  White  in  the  premises, 
and  the  young  attorney  answered  on  her  behalf,  in  court  after  court, 
from  the  simple  ordinary  office  to  the  highest  tribunals  of  the  State.  In 
all  these  efforts  to  evade  the  justice  of  the  case,  and  the  highest  princi- 
ples of  the  law,  Mr.  White  stood  firm,  and  actually  obtained  decree  after 
decree  in  each  successive  trial.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Marriage,  as 
the  young  counsellor  held,  was  the  source  of  all  moral  refinement,  and  the 
safeguard  to  all  property  tenure.  Should  it  be  trifled  with,  the  divine  law, 
and  even  the  divine  practice,  would  be  set  at  naught,  and  the  civil  code,  with 
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its  faithful  chain  of  vested  right  upon  vested  right,  reaching  back  even  to  the 
first  dawn  of  civilization,  would  be  a  mockery,  or  be  naade  to  succumb 
rather  to  the  brute  force  of  natural  right.  He  was  even  more  fortunate  in 
the  evidences  of  the  case.  The  husband  had  acknowledged  his  wife ;  he 
had  introduced  her  at  home  and  abroad  as  the  mother  of  his  children ;  and 
when  they  died,  had  caused  to  be  inscribed  on  their  tombs,  that  they 
were  his  and  her  children.  Could  man  do  more  ?  The  church  itself 
did  not  prescribe  any  special  form  in  the  administration  of  marriage 
to  entitle  the  parties  to  the  immunities  of  wedlock.  Man  and  woman 
coming  together,  and  living  together,  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
man  and  wife,  and  were  entitled,  in  themselves  and  their  offspring,  to  all 
the  protection  the  law  could  throw  around  them.  To  the  honor  of  Car- 
olina be  it  said,  this  appeal,  thus  emphatically  brought  forth  and  main- 
tained, was  not  inaptly  applied ;  she  had  never  suffered  her  escutcheon 
to  be  tarnished  by  sanctioning  divorce,  save  under  the  limitations  of  the 
Christian  law ;  she  was  ready  to  recognise  the  pleading  of  the  young 
advocate,  and  to  award  him  a  just  mede  of  praise.  From  every  quarter 
his  effort  was  acknowledged,  and  from  that  day  forward,  the  pen  of  the 
poet  and  painter  was  put  away  for  the  pen  of  the  practising  attorney. 
Criminal  cases  he  was  often  employed  to  defend,  and  never  failed  to 
sustain  them  with  ingenuity,  zeal  and  eloquence ;  but  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  afforded  the  most  fruitful  field  for  his  labors.  There  is  many 
a  sturdy  tar,  even  at  this  day,  who  remembers  with  grateful  heart  the 
pleadings,  in  this  important  tribunal,  of  the  devoted  friend  of  the  often- 
oppressed  mariner.  We  must  not,  however,  attempt  to  portray  our 
character  from  the  pages  of  the  court  calendar ;  sufiice  it  to  say,  that  a 
practice  of  over  twenty-five  years,  realized  for  Mr.  White  a  handsome 
independence  for  his  family,  and  an  enviable  position  among  his  fellow- 
practitioners  of  the  Charleston  bar.  His  constituents  returned  him, 
during  this  period,  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State ;  and  we  are  indebted 
to  his  agency  while  in  Columbia  for  some  important  alterations  and 
improvements  in  the  prosecution  of  civil  causes. 

Having  vested  his  savings,  up  to  this  date,  in  a  paper  factory,  of 
which  himself  and  his  brother — now  the  Honorable  James  J.  B.  White,  of 
Mississippi — and  his  brother-in-law.  General  Faust,  of  Columbia,  were 
the  proprietors,  he  found  it  to  his  interest  to  leave  Charleston,  and  to 
connect  himself  personally  with  the  business  of  the  investment.  A  fire, 
which  destroyed  in  a  few  hours  the  entire  property,  and  the  fruits  of 
years  of  untiring  application  to  the  law,  soon  closed  this  passage  in  his 
life :  it  was  an  anxious  one.  A  Cheves  had  attempted  to  regain  his  law 
practice  before  him,  but  in  vain.  A  Preston  could  scarcely  stem  the 
current  of  popular  habits,  even  in  a  limited  circle  like  that  of  Columbia. 
What  could  Mr.  White  expect  or  hope  for  in  Charleston,  with  a  large 
family  dependent  upon  him,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce  since  estab- 
lished, which  had  produced  important  changes  in  the  practice  of  the 
Admiralty  Court.  It  was  then  that  the  pencil  was  once  more  resorted 
to,  rather  than  the  pen.  "  Foscari,"  and  its  successors,  now  gave  place 
to  the  "  Marion,"  "  The  Rescue,"  "  The  Sieges  of  Fort  Motte,"  and  "  The 
Defence  of  Fort  Moultrie,"  with  other  lesser  compositions  of  like  histor- 
ical character.  These  were  thrown  off"  with  astonishing  facility,  and 
only  too  forcibly  portrayed  the  enthusiastic  passion  of  our  artist. 
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His  health  became  greatly  impaired ;  and  it  was  owing  entirely  to 
the  active  calling  as  Inspector  of  Customs — which  office  he  now  holds, 
as  before  alluded  to — that  he  was  enabled  to  restore,  in  time,  an  almost 
shattered  constitution.  He  has  done  so,  however ;  and  now  enjoys  a 
quiet  existence,  surrounded  by  those  who  only  know  to  respect  and 
reverence  him,  and  who  spare  no  pains  to  render  his  declining  years  as 
pleasant  to  himself,  as  his  past  have  been  profitable  to  them.  Yet  this 
is  difficult ;  as  he  not  only  mourns  the  loss  of  his  late  wife,  a  most 
charming  and  accomplished  woman,  but  is  the  bereaved  parent  of  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  beings  that  our  fallen  nature  is  ever  permitted  to 
behold.  Mrs.  William  AUston  Gourdin  died  of  consumption  a  few  months 
since ;  and,  in  her  decease,  extinguished,  almost,  for  a  time,  the  interest 
of  the  fond  father  in  life.  Mr.  White  had  buried,  as  we  have  stated, 
two  wives ;  both  of  whom  had  toiled  and  suffered  with  him,  and  had 
enriched  his  earthly  existence  with  every  endearing  association  that  man 
is  heir  to.  But  this  child  had  almost  closed  the  drama ;  in  her  he  had 
garnered  up  the  remnant  of  his  earthly  hopes  and  aspirations ;  and  in 
her  maturity,  in  all  her  matron  loveliness,  she  had  been  wrested  from 
him,  as  he  at  first  felt,  by  a  ruthless  hand !  But  the  pious  father's  les- 
sons, on  which  we  carefully  dwelt  at  the  commencement  of  this  memoir, 
were  still  there;  the  practice  of  a  whole  life  of  God's  holy  ordinances, 
was  also  his  own,  and  the  fond  care  of  those  who  owed  him  birth  and 
education,  was  never  wanting.  These  have  produced  their  magic  ef- 
fect ;  and  the  green  old  age  of  the  patient  sojourner  may  yet  continue 
to  bless  his  family  and  friends,  for  many,  many  years. 


HON.  EDWIN  R.  BROWN, 

OF    GALLATIN,    MISSISSIPPI. 

Edwin  Rice  Brown  was  born  in  Chester  district,  South  Carolina, 
October  5th,  A.  D.  1811.  In  preparing  this  brief  sketch,  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  say  a  word  about  the  parents  of  the  individual  who  is 
the  subject  of  it,  as,  in  forming  an  opinion  of  a  person  making  any  con- 
siderable figure  upon  life's  busy  stage,  we  are  prone  to  make  some  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  of  the  actor ;  and  the  judgment  formed  of  the  one 
generally  does  justice  to  the  other. 

Joseph  Brown,  a  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune,  but  possessing  a 
sound  mind,  cool  judgment,  indomitable  courage,  and  an  excellent  con- 
stitution, evinced  the  first  of  the  above  qualities,  in  a  very  striking  de- 
gree, in  selecting  as  a  partner  for  life  Miss  Elizabeth  Rice,  a  young  lady, 
worthy  of  the  best  of  South  Carolina's  sons.  Their  union  was  consum- 
mated, as  the  writer  believes,  some  time  in  the  year  1810.  It  is  not 
surprising  that,  shortly  after  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Mississippi 
into  the  Union,  when  so  many  tongues  and  pens  were  eloquent  in  praise 
of  its  soil,  climate,  productions,  and  susceptibility  of  future  commercial 
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facilities,  that  Mr.  Brown  should  be  tempted  to  leave  an  old  and  densely- 
populated  country  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  new  ;  that,  surrounded  as 
he  was  by  a  group  of  lovely  and  interesting  children,  for  whose  future 
well-being  and  usefulness  he  felt  as  only  a  fond  father  can  feel,  he 
should  look  towards  the  place  of  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  as  their  fu- 
ture home — as  the  theatre  upon  which  they  were  to  act  their  parts  in 
the  drama  of  life,  so  as  to  give  joy  to  his  heart  in  his  declining  years, 
and  to  continue  to  do  so  when  the  curtain  of  time  had  dropped  at  the 
end  of  the  last  act  of  his  life,  was  wise  as  it  was  natural.  Accordingly, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1824,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  friends  in  South 
Carolina,  and  with  his  wife,  children  and  a  few  servants,  set  forth  west- 
ward, and  on  the  24th  day  of  December,  reached  the  very  spot  in  the 
county  of  Copiah,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  with  his  family,  where  he 
lived,  and  labored,  and  increased  in  property ;  and  where,  after  seeing 
the  most  of  his  children  well  and  happily  settled  in  life,  and  one  of  them 
occupying  a  distinguished  position,  at  a  good  age  he  died. 

No  one  who  has  not  witnessed  something  of  pioneer  life,  can  form 
any  just  idea  of  the  hardships,  privations  and  inconveniencies  incident 
thereto ;  and  no  one,  who  has  not  first  counted  the  cost  and  self-sacri- 
fices to  be  made,  should  ever  enter  upon  it.  Fortunately  for  mankind, 
there  are  in  every  age  and  nation  men,  Avho,  looking  beyond  the  cus- 
toms and  conventionalities  by  which  they  may  be  surrounded,  and  throw- 
ing aside  the  bonds  that  bind  most  men  to  the  places  of  their  nativity, 
go  forth  in  search  of  adventure  and  of  gain,  and  are  thus  instrumental 
in  bringing  more  speedily  within  the  limits  and  influence  of  civilization 
many  valuable  portions  of  our  globe.  Perhaps  a  more  interesting  and 
truthful  portraiture  of  the  settlement  of  Joseph  Brown,  in  Mississippi, 
could  not  be  exhibited,  than  that  drawn  by  his  son,  Hon.  Albert  G. 
Brown,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  th»  House  of  Representatives,  (in  Con- 
gress,) April  28th,  1852,  on  the  "Homestead  Bill."  Here  it  is:  "The 
people  who  will  be  chiefly  benefited  by  this  bill,  are  among  the  most  meri- 
torious, and  yet  the  least  cared  for,  of  all  our  population.  The  landless, 
the  homeless,  the  houseless ;  who  are  they,  and  what  are  they  in  the  old 
States  ?  Hardy  sons  of  toil ;  slighted  by  the  world  for  the  crime  of  be- 
ing poor,  and  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  freemen  only  on  election  days. 
In  the  new  States,  under  the  operations  of  this  bill,  they  will  become 
freeholders  and  householders,  and  will  be  at  all  times,  and  in  every  sea- 
son, equal  to  the  proudest  nabobs  in  Christendom. 

"  I  know  something,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  squatter  life.  It  was  my  fortune 
to  have  been  raised  in  a  new  and  unsettled  country.  I  know  something 
of  the  toils,  and  hardships,  and  privations  encountered  by  the  squatters. 
I  shall  not  detain  you  with  a  recital  of  all  that  I  have  seen,  and  heard, 
and  felt.  One  incident  I  may  relate.  I  will  tell  you  why  my  heart  is 
with  these  people.  When  I  was  a  boy — a  very  little  boy — an  honest, 
but  poor  man,  settled  (squatted  is  a  better  word)  in  the  country  where 
I  yet  reside.  Removing  from  South  Carolina,  he  pitched  his  tent  amid 
the  unbroken  forest  in  the  dead  of  winter.  He  had  two  sons  able  to 
work.  He  was  in  a  strange  land,  without  money,  and  without  friends ; 
but  with  an  iron  will,  such  as  none  but  squatters  have,  he  attacked  the 
forest ;  it  receded  before  him ;  and  in  three  short  months  the  sun,  which 
had  been  shut  out  for  many  centuries,  was  permitted  to  shine  on  a  spot 
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of  earth  on  which  the  squatter  had  planted  corn.  Day  by  day  he  might 
have  been  seen  following  his  plough,  while  his  sons  plied  the  hoe.  Toil 
brought  him  bread ;  and  he  raised  up  his  sons  to  know,  as  heaven's 
wise  decree,  that  '  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  they  should  gain  their 
bread.'  Industry  and  economy  brought  not  wealth,  but  a  competency. 
The  elder  of  the  two  sons  followed  the  example  of  the  father,  and  culti- 
vated the  soil.  The  younger,  with  such  moderate  qualification  as  a 
frontier  country  could  atibrd,  studied  law  and  practised  with  success. 
In  an  evil  hour  for  his  private  fortune,  he  was  drawn  into  politics.  He 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  to  Congress,  Judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  Governor  of  his  State,  to  Congress  again  and  again,  but  he  never 
forgot  that  he  was  the  squatter's  son.  He  stands  before  you  to-day,  the 
humble  advocate  of  the  squatter's  rights." 

This,  whilst  it  shows  how  the  father's  time  was  spent,  tells  how  the 
sons  employed  theirs  ;  and  it  is  already  seen,  that  "  the  elder  of  the  two 
sons,  who  followed  the  example  of  his  father,  and  cultivated  the  soil," 
was  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1826,  he  was  sent  back  to  South  Carolina 
to  be  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  but  soon  became  convinced 
from  his  disrelish  to  books,  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  selecting 
that  as  the  foundation  of  a  fortune,  of  which  he  understood  he  was  to 
be  the  principal  architect.  Although  but  a  lad,  he  took  a  correct  view 
of  a  subject  of  no  little  importance  to  himself,  nor  less  to  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  expected  to  reside.  He  could  not  think  of  plodding 
slowly  and  wearily  through  a  course  of  professional  reading  upon  which 
he  could  not  fix  his  mind,  and  having  an  utter  contempt  for  half-way 
professional  men  of  whatever  name,  he  prevailed  on  his  father,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1827,  to  let  him  return  to  Mississippi,  and  engage  in 
some  business  more  congenial  to  his  feste  and  talents.  Being  too  young 
and  inexperienced  to  take  charge  of  the  farm,  his  father  permitted  him 
to  commence  the  mercantile  business,  at  a  place  called  Mount  Wash- 
ington, in  Copiah  county,  in  the  month  of  December,  1827,  having 
bought  out  the  stock  of  goods  of  Messrs.  Swearingen  &  Summers,  at 
that  place,  and  became  associated  with  Jacob  B.  Reid,  a  man  of  some 
experience,  under  the  name  of  Brown  &  Reid,  continued  the  same  till 
the  spring  of  1830,  when,  not  succeeding  as  well  as  he  had  expected,  he 
sold  out  his  interest  without  loss,  and  wnth  but  little  gain  pecuniarily, 
strictly  speaking.  He,  however,  established  a  reputation  for  punctuality 
in  meeting  his  engagements,  and  fair  dealing,  which  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  him  since,  and  which  reputation  he  has  carefully  retained  to 
the  present  day.  He  was  not  entirely  convinced  that  a  fortune  could 
not  be  realized  by  pursuing  the  same  business,  and  accordingly  he  re- 
commenced it  at  the  same  place  in  the  fall  of  1830,  on  his  own  account. 
How  he  would  have  succeeded  by  perseverance,  is  not  certain.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  his  thoughts  were  turned  to  a 
difi"erent  matter.  He  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  his  happiness, 
the  great  object  and  end  of  his  being,  depended  upon  the  formation  of 
a  co-partnership,  the  term  of  which  should  be  the  duration  of  the  lives 
of  the  co-partners.  Nor  was  it  long  before  proposals  to  that  effect  were 
submitted  in  form  to  an  accomplished  young  lady,  Miss  Sarah  Howard, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Howard,  then  late  of  Georgia,  which  propo- 
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sals,  after  proper  deliberation,  were  acceded  to,  and  the  union  fully  con- 
summated on  the  18th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1831.  Mr.  Brown,  as 
will  be  seen,  had  but  just  entered  his  twenty-first  year  when  he  was 
married,  but  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  his  selection  of  that  lady  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  soundest  and  most  mature  judgment.  Nor  has 
he  ever  had  cause  to  regret  its  exercise  on  that  momentous  matter. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Brown  sold  out  his  stock  of  goods 
with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  believing  that  to  be  the  pur- 
suit to  which  his  energies  were  best  adapted. 

It  may  be  matter  of  surprise  to  some  persons  who  know  Mr.  Brown 
now,  and  who  did  not  know  him  twenty  years  ago,  to  be  informed  that 
so  late  as  the  year  1832,  he  was  but  a  small  proprietor,  and  that  he  was 
just  as  happy  and  contented  with  some  ten  faithful  slaves  on  his  farm, 
as  he  is  now  with  ten  times  that  number. 

Let  it  not  be  concluded  that,  because  Mr.  Brown  failed  from  a  dislike 
of  books  of  a  particular  kind,  to  qualify  himself  for  a  learned  profession, 
that  he  laid  books  aside  altogether,  or  that  he  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  general  reading  and  literature  of  the  day,  and  treasure  up  a  large 
stock  of  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  things ;  or  that  he  did  not 
possess  the  talent  for  applying  that  knowledge  to  proper  purposes  and 
turning  it  to  valuable  account,  not  only  to  himself,  but  also  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  No !  the  converse  of  the  proposition  would 
be  nearer  the  truth.  It  may  safely  and  without  vanity  or  flattery  be 
affirmed,  that  but  few  young  men  have,  under  the  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  more  surely  and  firmly  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  fortune  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  than  had  Edwin  R.  Brown.  Pos- 
sessing a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and  both  happily  and  harmoni- 
ously developed,  with  manners  though  somewhat  retiring,  yet  pleasing 
and  affable,  a  disposition  generous,  gentle  and  confiding,  yet  sufficiently 
cautious  in  carriage  and  behavior  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  and 
with  too  much  self-respect  to  do  any  act  not  sanctioned  by  strict  pro- 
priety. 

He  commenced  planting  in  the  year  1832,  on  a  small  tract  of  land 
near  his  father's  residence,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  in  a  few  years  he 
found  it  convenient  to  take  a  larger  tract,  some  five  miles  west  of  Gal- 
latin, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "Berkshire,"  perhaps  from  the 
number  of  fine  hogs  he  raised  from  some  imported  Berkshires,  on  that 
plantation.  It  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Brown  that  he  was  ambitious,  but 
his  ambition  was  unmixed  with  en\-y.  He  acted  in  all  his  fanning  ope- 
rations upon  the  maxim,  "  that  what  was  worth  doing  at  all,  was 
worth  doing  well."  Hence  the  excellency  of  the  plans  on  which  they 
were  conducted  and  executed.  His  fields,  embracing,  in  the  aggregate, 
an  area  of  some  six  hundred  acres,  were  so  divided  and  sub-divided  with 
reference  to  the  quality  and  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  the  diff"erent  crops, 
pasture,  &c.,  as  to  secure  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  systematic 
rotation.  Experience  soon  convinced  him  of  the  error  into  which  too 
many  young  planters  in  the  South  fall,  i.  e.,  that  he  who  produces  the 
greatest  number  of  bales  of  cotton  averaging  400  pounds,  is  the  most 
successful  farmer,  regarding  the  production  of  grain,  potatoes,  turnips 
and  other  edibles,  of  secondary  or  of  minor  importance.  He  also  soon 
discovered  by  experience,  that  the  cultivation  of  land,  even  for  a  few 
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■years,  in  the  manner  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  yield,  -without 
change  of  crop  and  without  some  equivalent  return  to  the  soil,  is  the 
most  ruinous  policy  that  can  be  pursued.     In  short,  he  realized  what 
every  one  who  tries  it  will,  that  raising  an  abundant  supply  of  all  the 
usual  articles  of  consumption  for  man  and  beast,  providing  comfortable 
quarters  and  clothing  for  servants,  warm  and  dry  stables  and  stalls  for 
working  animals,  good  booths  or  shelters  for  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  and 
pursuing  a  regular  system  of  ploughing,  manuring,  planting  and  culti- 
vating, leave  far  greater  profits  in   th«  farmer's  hand  than  the  largest 
crops,  exclusively  of  the  present  Southern  staple ;  while  the  lands,  in- 
stead of  being  exhausted,   are  continually  improving.     In  this  manner 
he  not  only  ceased  to  be  a  buyer  of  grain,  meat  and  woollens,  but  actu- 
ally became  seller  of  considerable  quantities  of  them  annually ;  and  so 
far  from  neglecting  the  main  branch  of  planting,  his  cotton  crops  were 
always  far  above  the  average  of  his  neighborhood,  notwithstanding  his 
abundant  success  in  every  other  in  which  he  embarked.     It  should  be 
observed  here,  that  in  a  new  country  where  lands  are  cheap,  the  popu- 
lation sparse  and  migratory,  farming  has  not  as  yet  been  conducted  as 
scientifically  as  in  older  and  more  densely  populated  portions  of  the 
United  States.     Nor  is  it  likely  that  stock  raising  will,  for  many  years 
to  come,  be  as  profitable  here  as  it  is  in  the  more  northern  States,  where 
many  of  the  grasses  thrive  which  are  scarcely  known  by  name  in  this. 
Yet  Mr.  Brown  fully  and  satisfactorily  demonstrated  on  his  Berkshire 
plantation,  that  even  that  great  branch  of  husbandry  can  be  carried  on 
in  this  section  of  country  with  decided  advantage  over  the  higher  lati- 
tudes where  the  winters  are  necessarily  longer  and  colder ;  that  many 
of  the  grasses  so  highly   and  justly   esteemed  at  the  North  could  be 
grown  here ;  that  acclimation  is  only  necessary  to  it,  and  that  the  grass- 
es which  do  thrive   and  flourish  here  in  great  perfection,  especially  the 
Bermuda,  with  proper  attention,  can  be  made  to  answer  every  purpose 
as  well  as  blue  grass,  timothy  and  clover.     These  experiments,  made  by 
Mr.  Brown,  while  they  aftbrded  him  great  pleasure,  and  gratified  a  most 
laudable  curiosity,  have  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  country,  as  not  a  few  farmers  were  induced  to  repeat  them 
with  like  favorable  results.    Few  men  have  taken  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  fowls,  &c.,  or  expend- 
ed more  money  in  the  importation  of  them,  and  few  men  in  any  part  of 
the  country  could  exhibit  finer  specimens  of  short-horn  Durham  and 
Devon  cattle;  Southdown,  Cotswold,  Leicester,  Bakewell  and  Merino 
sheep ;  Berkshire,  Russia-China,   Irish  grazier  and  Woburn  hogs ;  Afri- 
can geese,  and   poultry  of  the  Poland  and  Shanghai  breeds,  than  Mr. 
Brown,  and  which,  in  considerable  numbers  and  in  the  finest  condition, 
were  to  be  seen  in  his  extensive  pastures,  lots  and  poultry  yards.     It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  his  fine  draft  oxen,  large  fat  beeves,  choice 
milkers,  well-grown  and  delicious  muttons,  unwieldy  porkers  and  match- 
less fowls,  should  have  attracted  the  attention  of  many  of  the  citizens  of 
the  county,  and  that  not  a  few  of  them  have  profited  by  his  example, 
and   the  facilities  afforded  by  him  in  the  improvement  of  their  own 
stocks ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  giving  an  impetus  to  that  import- 
ant branch  of  husbandry  in  Copiah  county,  which  will  never  be  checked, 
while  his  own  interests  have  been  greatly  advanced. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  Mr.  Bro^vTi's  mansion,  and  all  the 
appointments  for  housekeeping,  were  on  the  most  useful,  comfortable 
and  convenient  plan,  constituting  it  at  once  a  home  of  refined  enjoy- 
ment and  elegant  hospitality,  and  one  into  which  neither  intemperance 
nor  excess  was  ever  permitted  to  enter.  It  is  true,  that  Mrs.  B.  was  the 
presiding  divinity  in  this  domestic  temple,  but  that  it  was  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  harmonious  agreement  in  taste  of  both,  none  will 
doubt.  The  cisterns,  wells,  baths,  dairy,  wash-house,  (fee,  were  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  every  other  part  of  the  establishment.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  gardens  and  grounds  ;  being  tastefully  laid  off,  and  in  a 
manner  admirably  combining  the  useful  with  the  agreeable. 

In  no  matter  did  Mr.  Brown  exercise  his  judgment  more  carefully 
than  in  the  selection  of  his  superintendents  or  overseers.     He  was  too 
good  a  practical  farmer  himself  not  to  know  that,  upon  the  careful  and 
prudent  management  of  servants,  teams,  and  indeed,  the  whole  establish- 
ment, very  much  depends  ;  that  an  overseer  should  be  a  man  of  sound 
practical  judgment,  honesty,  humanity  and  self-respect.     It  was  there- 
fore   very  seldom  that    he    employed    an    indifferent    manager ;    and 
when  he  obtained  the  services  of  one  that  pleased  him,  he  did  not  part 
with  him  soon  ;  a  reasonable  advance  in  wages  he  willingly  made  rather 
than  lose  him.     Hence,  his  servants  are  well  disciplined  in  the  duties  re- 
quired of  them,  and  perform  them  with  a  cheerfulness  and  regularity 
truly  astonishing  to  some  who  have  never  learned  the  valuable  secret  of 
makinc:  servitude  a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse  to  themselves  and  their 
slaves.     He  treated  his  superintendents  not  as  mercenary  hirelings,  who 
sought  only  food,  raiment  and  an  easy  way  of  obtaining  them,  but  with 
the  respect  due  to  gentlemen  who  valued  character  more  than  money, 
and  the  good  opinion  of  others  more  than  a  little  brief  authority  over  a 
few  laborers.     The  houses  of  his  servants  were  comfortable  and  substantial 
structures,   occupying  a  healthy  site,    of   uniform   size  and  finish,   and 
arranged  with  the  regularity  of  streets,  while  the  dwelling  of  the  over- 
seer was  so  situated  as  that  a  glance  of  the  eye  could  take  in  the  whole 
range   of  the   servants'    houses.     There   is   nothing,    perhaps,    in   this 
arrangement  particularly  interesting,  yet  it  is  mentioned  as  evincing  a 
very  judicious  taste  in  such  matters,  and  as  characteristic  of  Mr.  B. 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  '■'■plough^  loom  and  anviV 
might  have  been  witnessed  nearly  every  working  day  in  the  year  at 
Berkshire.  Much  of  the  plain  work  on  the  heavy  buildings  was  per- 
formed by  his  own  carpenters  and  masons,  his  gins  and  mills  prepared 
the  cotton  for  market,  and  converted  the  grain  into  meal,  hominy,  &c. ; 
his  smiths  forged  and  finished  the  implements  for  farming  of  almost 
every  description  ;  his  women  servants  spun  and  wove  from  wool  and  cot- 
ton the  various  fabrics  of  which  the  common  clothing  of  his  servants  was 
made,  and  his  seamstresses  made  it  into  well-fitting  garments ;  so  that 
no  expense  w«s  incurred  in  having  that  done  by  others  which  could  be 
as  well  done  by  bis  own  hands  at  home. 

To  any  one,  not  otherwise  informed,  it  may  seem  strange  that  Mr. 
Brown  should  never  have  considered  himself  permanently  settled  at 
Berkshire,  notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  labor  and  expense  be- 
stowed upon  it,  and  the  remunerative  returns  annually  made  for  his 
labor.     He,  like  many  others,  had   some   sad  reverses ; — life's  stream 
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did  not  always  bear  him  smoothly  onward !  Death  entered  his  dwel- 
ling and  sundered  the  family  circle,  by  removing  at  different  times  three 
lovely  children,  Charles  Rice,  Albert  Gallatin  and  Sarah.  Howard. 
These  are  laid  away  to  rest  in  the  churchyard  at  Zion  church,  where 
sleep  the  dust  of  their  grandfather  !  These  were  severe  trials,  and  very 
afflictive  indeed  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  Time,  with  his  healing 
hand  has  now,  however,  closed  the  wounds,  leaving  scars  to  remmd  the 
parents  that  they  too  are  passing  away  ! 

No  Mississipian  can  soon  forget  the  monetary  revulsions  which  took 
place  from  the  year  1837  to  1840.  As  is  well  known,  the  country  had 
been  inundated  with  bank  paper  of  various,  unequal  and  fluctuating 
value.  Property  of  all  kinds  had  reached  ruinous  and  unjustifiable 
prices  ;  men  had  suddenly  become  nominally  wealthy,  without  possessing 
really  anytiiing  that  could  be  truly  called  their  own,  and  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  some  difficulty  to  distinguish  between  men  of  substantial  means 
and  men  of  paper,  as  about  that  time  every  man  whose  name  was 
known  on  'change,  endorsed  liberally  for  his  friends,  and  they  in  turn 
endorsed  for  him,  so  that  nearly  every  man  was  involved  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  Banks  had  been  so  multiplied  that  either  a  parent  bank 
or  branch  might  be  found  in  nearly  every  respectable  town  in  the  State. 
Gallatin,  the  county  town  of  Copiah,  had  a  branch  of  two  several  banks 
located  in  it,  viz.,  of  the  "  Grand  Gulf  Rail-Road  and  Banking  Com- 
pany," and  the  "  Mississipf)i  Rail-Road  Company."  The  directory  of  the 
former,  from  their  confidence  in  Mr.  Brown's  qualificatinns  as  a  finan- 
cier, elected  him  to  the  presidency  thereof,  the  duties  of  which  office  he 
is  said  to  have  discharged  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
pany and  creditable  to  himself  so  long  as  it  continued  in  operation. 
That  at  a  time  when  speculation  was  so  unnaturally  stimulated,  and  almost 
every  one  engaging  or  being  interested  in  it,  for  a  man,  even  of  Mr.  B.'s 
prudence,  to  become  either  directly  or  contingently  erabarrasst-d,  should 
excite  the  surprise  of  no  one.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  more  sur- 
prising if  he  had  not.  Careful  must  have  been  the  man  who  had  kept  a 
true  reckoning  during  the  swellings  and  contractions  of  that  maddened 
tide,  and  who  could  tell  his  whereabouts.  But,  if  breakers  sometimes  ap- 
peared in  sight,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Mr.  B.,  unlike  many  others, 
instead  of  yielding  to  despair  and  giving  up  without  a  struggle,  the  near 
approach  of  danger  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  more  courage,  and  to 
bring  his  energies  into  more  active  exercise.  That  his  prudence  and 
that  character  for  punctuality  which  he  established  while  a  minor,  (of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made,)  aided  him  so  essentially  in 
adjusting  his  aft'airs,  that  on  account  of  his  individual  liabilities,  he  was 
subjected  to  very  inconsideral)le  inconvenience.  As  the  money  transac- 
tions at  that  day  were  generally  effected  through  the  banks,  Mr.  B.,  in 
winding  up  his  business  with  the  Grand  Gulf  Rail-Road  and  Banking 
Company,  found  it  convenient  to  dispose  of  "  Berkshire'''  on  terms  mu- 
tually satisfactory  to  both  parties,  reserving,  however,  the  privilege  of 
retaining  it  for  a  certain  term  on  rent.  Ab  >ut  that  time,  Mr.  B.  con- 
templated settling  near  the  Mississi|tpi  River,  having  then  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  justify  such  a  step,  though  he  continued  to  reside  at  and  culti- 
vate the  Berkshire  estate  with  undiminished  success.  In  the  mean  time 
he  purchased  a  farm  on  Foster's  Creek,  near  to  that  on  which  he  first 
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commenced  planting,  and  to  which  from  time  to  time  he  added  other 
bodies  of  valuable  lands,  and  chief  among  them,  the  tract  where  the 
"squatter"  tirst  pitched  his  tent.  This  place,  so  endeared  to  him  by  so 
many  treasured  and  sacred  memories,  has  been  improved  by  the  erection 
of  a  costly,  substantial  and  splendid  mansion,  and  other  suitable  buildings 
corresponding  with  the  former,  occupying  a  commanding  and  extensive 
view  of  his  farm,  gin  houses,  mills,  superintendents'  house,  neat  and  well 
arranged  quarters  for  his  servants,  and  within  a  stone's  cast  of  the  very 
spot  where  little  more  than  twenty-nine  years  ago  his  honored  father 
settled. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  from  the  fact  just  stated,  that  Mr.  Brown's 
interests  are  now  so  permanently  located  in,  and  so  completely  identified 
with  those  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  Copiah,  that  his  residence  will  be 
continued  with  them  as  long  as  he  lives. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  who  had  so  well  acted  his  part  in 
the  private  walks  of  life,  as  well  as  in  the  public  positions  already  allu- 
ded to,  would  fail  to  be  solicited  by  those  among  whom  he  had  long 
lived  and  labored,  to  serve  them  in  some  capacity  where  his  talents  and 
energy  of  character  would  be  more  extensively  and  publicly  known,  and 
where  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  testifying  their  confidence 
and  gratitude.  It  was  generally  believed  that  Mr.  Brown  was  well 
qualified  to  represent  the  county  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  there  was 
only  one  thing  in  the  way  to  his  election.  Copiah  had  ever  been  de- 
cidedly a  democratic  county,  and  it  was  known  that  he  had  been  brought 
up  a  whig  of  the  "strictest  sect,"  though  until  about  the  year  1840,  he 
had  taken  no  very  active  part  in  politics.  In  the  year  1841,  as  the 
writer  believes,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  sutler  his  name  to  be  placed  on 
the  whig  ticket  for  the  Legislature,  his  friends  relying  on  his  known 
personal  popularity  and  acknowledged  ability,  to  carry  him  over  a  very 
popular  democratic  candidate  in  this  democratic  county.  The  result, 
though  Mr.  Brown  was  defeated  by  twenty-one  votes,  was  highly  flatter- 
ing to  him,  having  run  very  far  ahead  of  his  ticket.  He  bowed  with 
graceful  deference  to  the  expressed  will  of  "  the  people,"  and  with  una- 
bated ardor  and  industry,  pursued  the  high  calling  of  a  practical  farmer, 
giving  abundant  evidence  that  he  was  entirely  content  with  rural  life. 

About  the  year  1844,  it  became  evident  to  some  of  his  Avhig  friends, 
that  a  considerable  change  had  taken  place  in  Mr.  Brown's  political 
views;  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas ;  did 
not  approve  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Clay's  Ashland  letter ;  became 
thoroughly  convicted  that  the  whole  system  of  banking  was  wrong,  and 
that  the  policy  of  a  protective  tarift'  was  at  war  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  country.  As  these  were  then  considered  whig  measures,  and 
constituted  the  distinguishing  points  of  difierence  between  the  two  great 
political  parties,  his  open  disati'ection  to  them  was  a  virtual  declaration 
in  favor  of  the  democratic  party.  In  fact,  he  did  not  seek  to  conceal 
or  disguise  a  thorough  political  change ;  and  though  many  of  his  old 
whig  friends  censured  him  in  no  measured  terms,  and  some  of  them 
employed  no  little  bitter  invective  and  revilement  towards  him  for  that 
change,  yet  that  consciousness  of  rectitude  and  self-reliance  which  had 
sustained  him  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  somewhat  active  life,  in 
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the  various  pursuits  already  hinted  at,  enabled  him  to  bear  these  cen- 
sures, &c.,  with  characteristic  equanimity. 

In  the  year  1851,  Mr.  Brown  was  tendered  the  nomination  for  a  seat 
in  the  State  Legislature,  by  a  Democratic  Convention,  which  he  accept- 
ed, and  after  a  strongly  contested  caucus,  he  was  elected  by  a  handsome 
majority.  His  course,  as  a  representative,  was  marked  by  sound,  useful 
and  practical,  rather  than  by  shining  abilities.  He  endeavored  to  re- 
present fully  and  faithfully  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  irrespective 
of  party,  and  succeeded  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Not  making  any  pre- 
tensions to  oratory,  he  contented  himself  by  stating  the  subject  matter 
in  which  he  took  part,  or  introduced,  in  plain,  concise  and  respectful 
language,  which  was  duly  appreciated  by  the  House,  and  has  enabled 
him  to  carry  his  measures  with  far  less  opposition  than  had  he  been 
more  confident  of  his  powers  and  less  courteous  and  respectful  to  his 
peers.  Having  served  out  one  term,  he  was  re-nominated  in  the  year 
1853  to  the  same  House,  and  elected  without  opposition;  and  now 
(February  14,  1854)  he  is  at  the  city  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  assiduously  at- 
tending to  the  interests  of  his  constituents. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Brown 
has  just  reached  the  meridian  of  life,  possessing  fine  health  and  unim- 
paired constitution,  and  from  the  favorable  position  he  now  occupies  be- 
fore the  public,  his  friends  feel  justified  in  predicting  for  him  a  bright 
and  useful  future. 


LAZARUS  JACKSON  JONES, 

OF   JASPER   COUNTr,   MISSISSIPPI, 

Was  born  in  Spartanburg  district,  South  Carolina,  1816.  When  about 
two  years  of  age,  his  parents  moved  to  Georgia,  and  settled  in  Gwinnett 
county,  which  comprised  a  part  of  what  was  then  called  the  new  pur- 
chase. After  residing  here  a  few  years,  they  removed  to  the  adjoining 
county,  Dekalb,  when  Lazarus  received  an  opportunity  of  attending  a 
common  school,  such  being  the  only  kind  of  schools  taught  in  this  sec- 
tion of  country  at  that  time. 

With  these  meagre  advantages  of  acquiring  an  education,  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  soon  gave  evidence  of  a  great  fondness  for  books,  and 
such  was  his  progress  in  all  the  studies  he  commenced,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  committed  to  memory  everything  required  by  his  teachers, 
that  he  became  the  subject  of  remark  among  his  acquaintances,  and 
many  were  the  regrets  of  some  of  his  friends,  that  better  advantages 
were  not  accessible  to  him. 

When  he  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  his  parents  again  removed  and 
settled  in  St.  Clair  county,  Alabama,  This  being  a  new  county,  his  ad- 
vantages in  acquiring  an  education  were  not  at  all  improved.  Being 
now  large  enough  to  earn  something  on  the  farm,  he  was  compelled  to 
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devote  the  most  of  his  time  to  its  cultivation,  having  only  about  three 
months  in  the  fall  or  winter  season  to  attend  such  common  school  as 
might  happen  to  be  in  his  reach.  Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvan- 
tages and  discouraging  circumstances,  he  still  retained  his  fondness  for 
books.  Every  moment  that  could  be  spared  from  the  pressing  labors 
and  duties  that  rested  upon  him,  he  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  such  books 
as  were  within  his  power  to  procure. 

He  had  a  natural  fondness  for  the  study  of  history,  particularly  the 
history  of  the  great  men  of  our  own  country.  The  history  of  the  war 
of  independence,  and  the  patriots  who  conducted  it  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination, were  works  which  he  delighted  to  read,  and  no  doubt  they 
were  the  means  of  fixing  in  his  mind,  that  strong  aversion  to  tyranny  in 
all  its  forms,  which  he  has  possessed  through  life,  for  at  this  early  period 
he  was  strongly  republican  in  all  his  opinions  in  regard  to  government, 
the  cori-ectness  of  which  his  after  experience  has  but  confirmed.  Such 
was  the  intelligence  with  which  he  conversed  upon  subjects  and  events 
about  which  he  had  read,  that  he  became  a  great  favorite  with  many 
who  knew  his  limited  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

When  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  school  of  vocal  music  was 
established  in  the  neighborhood,  being  the  first  which  he  had  ever  had 
an  opportunity  of  attending.  Having  a  taste  for  music,  he  determined 
to  become  a  regular  student,  hoping,  that  with  the  assistance  of  a  teacher, 
he  might  be  able  to  understand  some  of  the  more  abstruse  portions  of 
the  theory.  But  in  regard  to  his  helps,  he  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, for  even  the  rudiments  of  music  the  teacher  himself  did  not  un- 
derstand, and  consequently  never  attempted  to  explain.  The  books  used 
in  the  school,  though  such  as  were  common  at  that  time  in  the  southern 
country,  were  of  a  very  superficial  character.  The  school  closed  with- 
out accomplishing  much  beyond  imparting  a  practical,  knowledge  of 
some  pieces  of  music,  which  were  mainly  learned  by  imitation.  With 
the  close  of  this  school,  which  lasted  but  a  short  time,  terminated  his 
opportunities,  so  far  as  instruction  in  vocal  music  was  concerned ; 
but  he  determined  to  prosecute  the  study  as  far  as  he  could  without  an 
instructor.  With  this  view,  he  procured  as  many  different  authors  as 
were  within  his  reach.  These  he  read  and  studied  carefully.  By  this 
means  he  was  enabled  to  discover  many  of  the  deficiencies  and  inaccu- 
racies which  existed  in  the  books  then  in  his  possession,  for  many  of 
their  explanations  upon  the  same  points  were  found  to  conflict.  Such  con- 
flictions  caused  him  to  test  the  correctness  of  each,  by  its  application  to 
practice,  and  he  adopted  the  one  which  seemed  from  such  test  to  be 
most  accurate.  In  this  way  he  studied  the  theory  of  vocal  music,  until 
he  could  explain  very  satisfactorily  any  part  of  it.  It  will  be  seen  from 
what  has  already  been  said,  that  his  knowledge  of  music  was  not  ob- 
tained from  any  one  book,  but  by  hard  study  from  several.  Learning  it 
in  this  way,  he  had  made  it  all  his  own.  He  had  his  own  way  of  com- 
municating or  explaining  his  knowledge  of  every  portion  of  the  theory, 
without  being  compelled  to  adopt  the  precise  language  of  any  book. 

When  he  was  about  seventeen,  the  proposition  Avas  made  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  musical  society,  which  was  immediately  agreed  to  by  the 
young  people  of  the  neighborhood.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  yet  re- 
mained to  be  settled,  which  was  procuring  the  services  of  some  one  com- 
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petent  to  lead.  This  difficulty  was,  however,  soon  removed  by  the 
society  unanimously  imposing  that  duty  upon  Mr.  Jones.  Being  a  new 
business,  he  reluctantly  accepted,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  The  result  of  his  hard  labors,  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  delightful  science  at  home,  now  began  to  be  developed  ;  and 
such  was  the  skill  which  he  manifested  in  explaining  the  theory  of  vocal 
music,  and  in  the  general  management  of  the  society,  that  it  astonished 
the  whole  community. 

His  connection  with  the  society,  as  leader,  had  continued  but  a  short 
time  before  he  received  a  number  of  applications  from  populous  com- 
munities, to  take  charge  of  regular  schools,  for  which  proper  compensa- 
tion was  offered.  He,  anxious  to  do  something  for  himself,  and  having 
now  confidence  that  he  could  give  satisfaction  to  his  patrons,  was  willing 
to  accept.  His  youth  caused  his  father  to  hesitate,  but  finally  he  con- 
sented, and  Mr.  Jones  immediately  accepted  several  schools  which  were 
ofiered  him.  He  now  began  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  his  station, 
having  embarked  in  business  for  the  public ;  and  in  deaHng  with  so 
many,  he  came  in  contact  with  a  great  variety  of  character,  from  which 
he  learned  many  useful  lessons  in  human  nature.  He  was  not  long 
finding  out  that  many  men,  who  wished  to  be  regarded  as  high-minded, 
honorable  gentlemen,  by  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  would  not 
do  to  depend  upon  in  many  respects. 

Relying  upon  tlie  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  he  resolved  to  do  his 
duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  adhering  rigidly  to  this  determination, 
and  suffering  nothing  which  he  could  control  to  prevent  a  prompt  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  he,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  stood  without  a  rival 
in  the  business  of  teaching,  in  the  section  of  country  where  he  lived. 
Indeed,  he  could  get  up  schools  when  others,  greatly  his  seniors  in  years, 
would  try  and  fail.  His  course  toAvards  other  teachers  was  such  as  al- 
ways secured  their  friendship.  He  never  did,  nor  would  he  sufi'er  his 
friends  to  interfere  in  communities  where  other  teachers  were  laboring 
to  get  up  a  school. 

In  the  summer  of  1836,  an  older  brother,  who  had  moved  and  settled 
in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  made  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  north  Alabama. 
He  had  settled  in  Jasper  county,  which  comprised  a  part  of  the  Choctaw 
purchase,  then  a  newly  settled  country.  Lazarus,  who  was  then  about 
nineteen  years  of  age,  determined,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents,  to 
accompany  his  brother  back,  believing,  from  the  accounts  which  he 
had  heard,  that  he  could  do  much  better  in  Mississippi  than  he  could 
to  remain  in  north  Alabama.  It  was  soon  arranged  for  his  younger 
brother,  with  whom  he  had  left  the  greater  part  of  what  he  had  earned 
the  previous  year  by  teaching,  to  remain  with  and  take  care  of  their 
parents,  who  were  then  far  advanced  in  life.  On  the  last  day  of  August 
he  set  out  for  Mississippi,  and  arrived  at  his  brother's,  in  Jasper  county, 
on  the  6th  of  September.  Before  he  had  time  to  make  many  acquaint- 
ances he  was  prostrated  upon  the  bed  of  sickness,  from  which  he  did  not 
fully  recover  for  several  weeks.  In  the  mean  time  it  had  become  known 
that  he  was  a  teacher  of  vocal  music,  and  before  he  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  attend  to  them,  one  or  two  classes  were  formed,  and  he  was 
requested  to  take  charge  of  them.  As  soon  as  his  health  would  permit, 
he  accepted,  and   immediately  commenced  the  business  of  teaching. 
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Although  unknowing  and  unknown,  his  success  soon  gave  him  a  high 
reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  was  the  means  of  bringing  numerous  appli- 
cations from  various  points  for  schools.  He  now  determined  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  teaching  with  the  view  of  making  it  profitable  to  himself,  as 
well  as  useful  to  others.  He  accordingly  extended  his  acquaintance  to  the 
county  of  Lauderdale,  where  he  accepted  such  number  of  schools  as  his 
unoccupied  time  would  permit.  Such  was  his  energy  and  determina- 
tion to  fulfil  his  engagements  punctually,  that  he  never  permitted  any 
difficulty  which  he  could  control  to  prevent  him  from  reaching  his 
schools  at  the  proper  time.  Thus  his  reputation  as  a  teacher  soon  be- 
came established,  and  he  obtained  such  notoriety  as  induced  more  calls 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  than  he  could  possibly  attend.  Obtain- 
ing full  prices  for  his  services,  he  was  now  making  some  money ;  but 
there  were  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  in  order  to  accumulate  or  save 
anything  beyond  expenses.  One  danger  was  that  of  extravagance.  At 
this  time  the  whole  country  was  flooded  with  the  paper  of  rotten  banks, 
which  was  passing  currently  in  most  of  the  business  transactions  of  the 
country,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  people  had  abandoned  their  former 
pursuits,  and  were  enabled,  by  bank  accommodations,  to  engage  in  every 
scheme  of  wild  and  reckless  speculation.  Being  opposed  to  banking, 
from  principle,  and  believing  that  those  corrupt  cc-ocerns  would  end  in 
great  injury  to  the  country,  he  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  although  strongly  urged  to  apply  for  bank  accommodations,  with 
the  view  of  speculation,  by  men  who  could  have  rendered  him  any 
needful  assistance.  One  of  the  directors  of  the  branch  of  the  famous 
Brandon  Bank  of  Paulding,  wishing  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  his 
extensive  acquaintance  and  sound  judgment  in  trading,  proposed  to 
furnish  him  with  as  much  money  as  he  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
property,  and  off"ered  to  divide  the  profits  which  they  might  be  ^ble  to 
make  upon  it.  Another  company,  who  were  trying  to  get  up  a  real 
estate  bank,  held  out  strong  inducements  to  him,  if  he  would  lend  them 
his  influence,  in  the  bounds  of  his  acquaintance,  in  trying  to  induce  men 
to  subscribe  for  stock.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  threw  his  influence 
against  them,  believing  the  whole  concern  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
swindling  afiair.  Such  was  his  want  of  confidence  in  banks  at  that  time, 
that  he  carefully  avoided  holding  their  notes  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time,  preferring  to  loan  it  to  some  responsible  individual,  or  pay  a 
premium  for  specie.  This  precaution  prevented  him  from  sustaining 
any  losses  by  banks,  whilst  many  others  with  less  foresight  lost  their  all. 

In  little  more  than  a  year,  by  industry  and  economy,  he  had  made  several 
hundred  dollars.  He  now  determined  to  visit  his  parents  and  friends  in 
north  Alabama.  On  arriving  at  his  father's,  he  found  him  embarrassed 
in  money  matters,  when  he  at  once  divided  his  earnings  in  Mississippi. 
After  spending  a  few  weeks  with  his  friends,  he  returned  to  Mississippi, 
and  again  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching,  which  he  pursued  with 
distinguished  success  for  more  than  a  year.  Indeed,  such  was  the  popu- 
larity of  his  method  of  teaching  and  explaining  the  theory  of  vocal 
music,  that  many  influential  citizens  urged  him  to  publish  a  work  em- 
bodying his  method  of  explanation,  but  he  at  that  time  declined  doing 
so,  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  for  awhile  from  the  business 
of  teaching. 
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Having  now  accumulated  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  purchase  a 
farm,  he  determined  to  engage  in  his  favorite  occupation  of  agriculture, 
to  which  he  had  been  brought  up  in  early  life.  In  February,  1839,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Nancy  McDonald,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  a 
very  amiable  lady  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  who  also  possessed  some 
property.  He  now  settled  upon  his  farm  which  he  had  })urcliased  in 
Jasper  county.  The  next  year,  1840,  was  the  time  of  a  Presidential 
election,  the  first  at  which  Mr.  Jones  had  been  eligible,  by  age,  to  vote. 
The  candidates  were  Martin  Van  Buren  and  General  Harrison.  This 
election  was  warmly  contested  throughout  the  country,  but  particularly 
so  in  Mississippi.  Mr.  Jones  having  always  been  a  Democrat  of  the 
strictest  sect,  gave  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  his  support. 

The  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  defended  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party,  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  some  of  the  influential 
democrats  of  the  county,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1841,  he  was 
strongly  solicited  to  become  a  candidate  to  represent  Jasper  in  the  state 
Legislature.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  but  recently  settled  in  the 
county,  and  private  business  demanding  his  attention,  he  did  not  con- 
sent to  become  a  candidate.  Dr.  W,  B.  Dozier,  a  very  intelligent  man, 
was  already  announced  as  the  Whig  candidate.  It  was  not  long  before 
a  Democratic  candidate  was  announced,  who  continued  in  the  field  un- 
til late  in  the  summer ;  but,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  himself,  he 
withdrew  from  the  contest.  Being  left  without  a  candidfite,  the  demo- 
cracy of  the  county  called  a  meeting,  which  was  largely  attended,  at  the 
court-house  in  Paulding,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  candidate. 
The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Jones.  This 
flattering  call  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline.  He  accepted  ; 
knowing  at  the  same  time,  that  he  accepted  under  great  disadvantages. 
Being  young,  and  inexperienced  in  the  management  of  elections,  and 
called  u^on  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  canvass  to  contend  with  an  expe- 
rienced and  talented  opponent,  some  of  his  warm  personal  friends  re- 
gretted his  acceptance  of  the  nomination,  fearing  that  the  result  might 
prove  injurious  to  him  in  after  life.  He  went  into  the  canvass  with 
characteristic  energy,  and  would  have  been  elected,  but  for  some  unfair 
advantages  used  on  the  days  of  the  election.  The  contest  was  very 
close,  he  being  defeated  by  a  majority  of  only  ten  votes. 

Having  been,  as  he  conceived,  unfairly  defeated  in  this  election,  he 
determined  again  to  be  a  candidate,  when  he  could  avoid  many  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  he  had  previously  canvassed.  Accordingly,  in 
the  spring  of  1843,  he  announced  himself  a  candidate.  His  opponents 
were,  Col.  Joshua  Terral,  an  old  and  highly  respectable  citizen,  and 
John  C.  Heidelberg,  Esq.,  a  talented  young  lawyer.  This  election  was 
warmly  contested,  but  Mr.  Jones  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  seventy- 
eight  votes  over  the  next  highest  candidate. 

The  Legislature  met  in  January,  1844.  At  that  time  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  State  were  in  a  very  embarrassed  condition.  A  treasury 
without  a  dollar  to  pay  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  and 
State  warrants  selling  in  many  instances  as  low  as  sixty  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. The  most  important  business  of  the  session  was,  to  relieve  the 
State  from  the  embarrassments  into  which  extravagant  legislation,  du- 
ring the  existence  of  the  banking  system,  had  plunged  her.     Mr.  Jones 
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supported  warmly  a  proposition  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  public  officers, 
which  were  then  extravagantly  high,  and  every  other  plausible  scheme 
of  retrenchment  in  the  expenditures  of  the  State  government  which  was 
brought  before  the  Legislature.  During  the  session  he  served  his 
constituents  faithfully;  as  evidence  of  which,  at  the  next  election,  1846, 
his  friends  solicited  him  to  again  become  a  candidate ;  to  this,  with 
some  reluctance,  he  consented.  The  Whig  party,  being  in  the  minority, 
presented  no  candidate  in  this  election,  and  Mr.  Jones  had  to  contend  with 
a  Democratic  opponent.  At  the  election,  the  great  body  of  the  Whig 
vote  was  given  to  his  opponent,  which  elected  him  by  a  small  majority. 

During  the  years  1847  and  1 848,  at  the  urgent  request  of  many  influ- 
ential citizens  in  difterent  counties,  he  agreed  to  devote  a  part  of  his 
time  to  the  business  of  teaching  vocal  music.  In  the  fall  of  1848,  he 
was  urged  to  prepare  and  publish  a  work  on  vocal  music ;  at  first  he 
was  not  inclined  to  consent ;  but,  so  strongly  was  it  insisted  upon,  that 
many  influential  men  proposed,  that  if  he  would  issue  prospectuses,  they 
would  secure  the  engagement  of  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  in  advance, 
to  defray  the  expense  of  printing.  He  finally  consented,  issued  pros- 
pectuses, and  in  a  short  time  a  large  number  of  copies  were  subscribed 
for.     By  the  first  of  April,  1849,  the  work  was  ready  for  the  press. 

He  now  set  out  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  contract  for  the  print- 
ing. When  he  reached  the  city  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  he  learned  that  the 
cholera  was  raging  in  many  places  on  the  Mississippi  river,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  some  of  his  friends  tried  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the 
trip ;  but  he  determined  to  proceed,  and  before  the  last  of  April  he 
reached  Philadelphia.  After  contracting  for  the  printing  of  his  work, 
be  returned  home.  In  the  month  of  September,  the  work  first  made  its 
appearance.  Many  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country  noticed  it  in  the 
most  flattering  terms.  Teachers  and  professors  of  music  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  country  complimented  it  in  the  highest  terms,  in  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  author.  The  following  is  one  out  of  half  a  dozen  letters 
from  teachers  and  professors  of  music  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  alone  : 

"  L.  J.  Jones,  Esq. — Dear  Sir :  I  have  examined  your  work,  entitled 
*  The  Southern  Minstrel  '  and  must  confess  to  a  most  asfreeable  dis- 
appointment  as  the  result  of  my  scrutiny.  I  have  been  so  accustomed 
to  find,  in  works  intended  for  the  South  and  West,  a  mass  of  crude,  un- 
digested trash,  that  it  has  afibrded  me  much  pleasure  to  meet  with  a 
book,  bearing  evidences  of  talent  in  its  author,  and  great  care  in  its 
preparation. 

"  Music  intended  for  the  Southern  and  Western  portion  of  our  country, 
must,  necessarily,  be  very  difterent  from  that  designed  for  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  sections.  The  tastes  of  the  two  regions  are  widely  difterent. 
That  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  one  would  prove  entirely  unsuited 
to  the  other.  I  regard  this  as  the  best  work  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
met  with,  for  the  meridian  in  which  it  is  to  be  circulated. 

"  I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  presentation  of  the  principles  of  the 
science  and  art.  I  can  safely  say,  I  know  of  no  work  of  the  kind  in 
which  equal  clearness,  brevity  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  are  dis- 
played ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  numerous  volumes  intended  for 
the  same  region  (most  of  which  I  possess)  and  yours,  in  this  particular 
is  most  favorable  for  the  latter. 
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"  la  the  selection  of  music,  I  think  you  have  been  very  happy  ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  in  my  humble  opinion,  have  succeeded  in  producing  such 
a  work  as  must  prove  itself  a  most  welcome  companion,  wherever  the 
'songs  of  Zion'  are  sung  by  warm  hearts  and  understanding  minds. 

"  I  have  been  thus  full  in  the  expression  of  my  views,  because  in  teach- 
ing in  the  South  and  West,  I  have  long  felt  the  need  of  a  better  book  than 
any  which  were  accessible  to  me,  and  because  I  think  you  deserve  a 
warm  greeting  and  every  encouragement  in  an  enterprise  so  ably  begun 
by  you. 

"  That  your  success  may  be  equal  to  your  deserts,  is  the  sincere  wish 
of,  sir,  yours,  most  truly, 

"Louis  P.  FEURiNa." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1851,  while  the  excitement  upon  the 
compromise  measures  was  running  high,  and  no  one  could  foresee  the 
result  of  the  contest  then  pending,  Mr.  Jones  was  solicited  by  some  of  his 
friends  of  the  states  right  party  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  State 
Legislature.  Being  strongly  devoted  to  the  principles  of  that  party,  he 
consented,  and  immediately  announced  himself  a  candidate.  His 
opponent  was  S.  T.  Street,  Esq.,  a  talented  lawyer,  belonging  to  the 
Union  party. 

Shortly  after  he  consented  to  become  a  candidate,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  beloved  wife.  In  consequence  of  this  sad  bereave- 
ment, leaving  him  with  five  children,  he  determined  to  abandon  the 
canvass.  But  when  he  communicated  his  intentions  to  some  of  his  par- 
ticular friends,  they  urged  him  to  continue,  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
do  so. 

The  election  this  year  was  more  warmly  contested  than  any  ever 
before  held  in  the  State.  Mr.  Jones  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  ninety- 
five  votes. 

The  Legislature  met  in  January,  1852.  In  appointing  the  standing 
committees  of  the  house,  the  speaker  tendered  him  the  appointment  of 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  remarking,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  offered  him  that  appointment  because  he  believed  him  a 
working  member.  Mr.  Jones  replied,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  serving 
on  that  committee,  but  preferred  his  appointing  an  older  man,  and  older 
member  as  chairman.  During  the  whole  session  he  was  a  very  active 
member.  He  brought  several  important  measures  before  the  Legislature, 
and  assisted  in  preparing  the  able  report  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  in  favor  of  the  payment  of  the  Planter's  Bank  bonds. 

In  the  month  of  August  he  was  again  married,  and  was  most  fortu- 
nate in  the  selection  of  Miss  Mary  S.  McCleary,  an  amiable  and  ac- 
complished lady,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  the  month  of  October  the  governor  convened  the  Leofislature  in 
extra  session,  for  the  purpose  of  re-organizing  the  congressional  districts, 
but  owing  to  disagreements  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  districting,  they 
failed  to  accomplish  the  object,  and  after  a  short  session,  adjourned. 

Mr.  Jones  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  ofiice  of  repre- 
sentative, and  as  the  people  were  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing their  gratitude  for  his  past  services  by  re-electing  him,  they,  at  & 
public  meeting,  passed  resolutions  approving  his  course. 
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Mr.  Jones  is  just  in  the  prime  of  life.  Possessed  naturally  of  a  good 
constitution,  his  abstemious  habits  and  constant  activnty  have  preserved 
his  strength  unimpaired.  Time  has  improved  his  judgment,  without 
diminishing  his  capacity  for  active  life ;  and  should  no  unexpected 
calamity  blight  his  prospects,  we  may  anticipate  for  him  a  long  career  of 
usefulness  and  honor. 

But  justice  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir  demands  that  something  more 
should  be  said  with  reference  to  his  private  character.  As  a  friend,  as 
a  father,  as  a  husband,  as  a  master  and  as  a  Christian,  his  conduct  has  been 
such  as  to  command  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  who  know  him. 
His  integrity  and  uprightness  of  character  have  never  been  called  in 
question.  They  have  passed  unharmed  through  many  severe  trials  and 
temptations.  His  intercourse  with  society  is  characterized  by  a  child- 
like simplicity,  and  yet  he  is  stern  and  unflinching  in  his  adherence  to 
truth  and  justice. 


JOHN    GILLESPIE    MAC    DUGALD, 

OF   ELIZABETHTOWN,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  at  Walker's  Bluff,  in  Bladen 
county.  North  Carolina,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1823.  His  father,  Hugh 
Mac  Dugald,  was  a  native  of  Jura,  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  and  was  raised 
by  Lord  Campbell,  of  Jura,  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  when  he 
emigrated  with  his  parents  to  America,  in  1792,  and  settled  in  Bladen 
county.  North  Carolina.  Margaret  Gillespie  Currie,  his  mother,  was 
born  in  Isla,  Scotland,  in  1786,  and,  with  her  parents,  was  a  passenger  in 
the  same  vessel  which  wafted  to  our  shores  her  future  husband.  She 
likewise  settled  in  Bladen  county.  They  were  married  in  1808.  Their 
family  consisted  of  six  sons  and  five  daughters.  The  father  died  in  1843. 
The  mother  is  still  alive,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  mothers  of  the 
last  century ;  and,  though  a  mere  child  when  she  left  her  "  Highland 
home,"  she  still  speaks  the  Gaelic,  and  retains  a  strong  veneration  for  the 
clans  and  customs  of  her  native  land,  and  now  points  with  enthusiastic 
pleasure  to  a  testimonial  to  her  husband's  high  character,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Lord  Campbell  himself.  She  is  a  lineal  and  not  distant  de- 
scendant of  the  Stuart  family  of  Scotland ;  while  her  husband  is  a  col- 
lateral descendant  through  a  separate  and  distinct  clan.  Soon  after 
their  marriage  they  settled  at  Walker's  Bluff,  on  the  Cape  Fear  river, 
midway  between  Fayetteville  and  Wilmington.  They  commenced  life 
without  means,  but  by  the  practice  of  industry  and  economy,  they  were 
enabled  to  give  their  children  the  advantages  of  such  old  field  schools  as 
sprang  up  in  a  sparsely  settled  neighborhood,  during  a  portion  of  the 
year.  The  early  education  of  Col.  John  Gillespie  Mac  Dugald  was 
probably  more  neglected  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  children,  simply 
because  there  was  at  that  time  no  school  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it 
had  not  then  in  that  section  become  fashionable  to  send  children  from 
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beneath  the  parental  roof  to  have,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  their  ideas 
taught  to  shoot  at  the  expense  of  their  morals.  Having  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  and  having  but  an  imperfect  education,  he  desired 
his  father  to  educate  him  for  the  legal  profession.  This  his  father  de- 
clined to  do,  but  the  ardent  and  fiery  zeal  of  his  son  was  not  to  be  al- 
layed or  quenched  by  refusal ;  and  he  finally  obtained  from  his  father 
the  control  of  his  time  until  he  should  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  Scantily  furnished  and  young  as  he  was,  he  became  a  teacher, 
and  from  the  earnings  of  his  caUing  he  educated  himself,  and  so  he  con- 
tinued teaching  and  going  to  school  until  he  finally  closed  his  academi- 
cal career  at  Summerville  Academy,  in  Cumberland  county,  in  1846  ; 
and  at  that  time  was  prepared  to  enter  the  junior  class  of  the  University, 
at  Chapel  Hill,  where,  we  doubt  not,  he  would  have  attained  high  dis- 
tinction ;  for  he  was  a  diligent  and  close  student,  and  quick  to  learn,  as 
his  success  and  attainments  abundantly  prove.  As  means  were  limited, 
and  he  had  attained  his  twenty-third  year,  instead  of  joining  college,  he 
determined  to  enter  himself  a  law  student  at  Harvard  University.  This 
he  did  in  the  spring  of  1846,  shortly  before  the  inauguration  of  Hon. 
Edward  Everett  as  President.  At  this  institution  he  obtained  instruc- 
tion in  the  study  of  the  French  language,  and  took  a  course  of  Mathe- 
matics ;  but  his  time  and  energies  were  principally  devoted  to  the  mas- 
tery of  the  mysteries  of  the  science  of  the  law,  in  which  he  was  much 
aided  by  the  partiality  and  kindness  of  Professor  Greenleaf  and  Judge 
Kent,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  after  grad- 
uating. The  Colonel  was  very  popular  as  a  member  of  the  Law  School, 
and  ranked  high  as  a  debater  and  popular  orator,  and  obtained  consider- 
able distinction  on  his  first  argument  before  the  Moot  Court,  which  ob- 
tained for  him  the  unusual  compliment  of  applause,  and  in  due  time  he 
received  the  highest  vote  for  the  place  of  senior  counsel  in  the  case  to  be 
argued  before  a  jury  of  undergraduates,  taken  from  the  senior  class  of 
the  academical  department. 

In  the  summer  of  1847,  having  graduated  in  the  Law  School,  he  left 
the  shades  of  old  Harvard,  and  in  January,  1848,  obtained  license  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  to  practice  law  in  the  various 
courts  of  the  State.  Soon  after  he  located  at  Elizabethtown,  which  is 
the  county  seat  of  his  native  county,  and  in  a  short  time  had  a  good 
practice  and  was  set  down  as  a  rising  man.  At  the  solicitation  of  his 
friends,  although  Bladen  is  a  strong  democratic  county,  the  Colonel  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  and  although  he  reduced  the  ma- 
jority, yet  he  was  beaten  in  1848  by  192  votes,  and  in  1850  by  142  ; 
but  his  undaunted  spirit  quailed  not,  and  in  1852  he  was  triumphantly 
elected.  In  the  election  of  General  Taylor,  Col.  Mac  Dugald  took  a  bold 
and  determined  stand,  and  in  every  county  in  his  district,  his  voice  was 
heard  cheering  on  his  partizans  to  victory. 

In  the  recent  contest  between  General  Pierce  and  General  Scott,  he 
early  and  heartily  espoused  the  cause  and  advocated  the  claims  of  Gen. 
Scott,  with  much  ability.  In  Fayetteville,  Wilmington  and  Raleigh, 
he  addressed  large  meetings  and  elicited  the  most  unbounded  applause. 
In  the  Legislature  he  was  an  active  and  able  member,  and  sustained 
himself  handsomely  in  contests  with  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
State.     Upon  a  resolution  being  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  by 
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Mr.  Leach,  claiming  for  North  Carolina  her  share  of  the  public  lands 
or  the  proceeds,  Col.  Mac  Dugald  delivered  an  able  speech  in  favor  of 
distribution,  in  which  he  denounced  the  doctrine  of  the  democratic  party 
on  that  subject,  as  unjust  and  oppressive  to  the  old  States.  In  this 
etibrt  Col.  Mac  Dugald  exhibited  much  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
often  making  a  forcible  application  of  the  bearing  upon  the  land  subject 
to  the  question  under  discussion,  by  which  he  proves  that  every  white 
male  in  Bladen  county  would  get  $246  10,  if  distributed.  Thousands  of 
copies  of  this  speech  were  called  for  and  distributed.  In  conclusion,  he 
said  : 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  can  a  North  Carolinian  hesitate  ?  Let  gentlemen  reflect 
but  a  moment  upon  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  our  glorious  old  State ! 
Here  she  stands,  calling  for  aid  to  develope  her  riches  ;  her  soil  has  no 
superior;  her  coal  mines  ascertained  to  be  the  best  in  the  world  ;  her 
minerals  immense ;  her  iron  ore  itself  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole 
world  for  a  century  ;  her  water-power  cheap  and  sufficient  to  turn  and 
bring  into  active  operation  the  machinery  of  the  globe ;  there  is  no 
State  in  this  Union  that  contains  the  wealth  and  comforts  that  North 
Carolina  possesses.  With  a  mild,  healthful  climate,  unsurpassed ;  her 
mountains  abound  in  a  romantic  scenery,  there  drawn  by  nature  herself; 
with  rivulets  springing  from  every  direction  and  making  their  way  to 
the  Atlantic,  impeded  alone  by  her  rocky  mountains,  which  stand  there 
■with  an  obligation  upon  her  citizens  to  remove — while  in  her  valley 
bottoms  grow  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  grain  for  the  support  of  her 
citizens — while  on  the  other  hand  Wilmington,  Beaufort  and  Ocracoke, 
invite  the  commerce  of  the  world — and  her  citizens,  industrious,  enter- 
prising, intelligent  and  virtuous,  are  calling  from  every  quarter  of  the 
State  for  money  to  facilitate  their  travel  and  transportation,  to  elevate 
still  the  morals  of  her  people,  and  to  disseminate  learning  and  the  culti- 
vation of  science — high  moral  obligations  resting  upon  their  legislators  ! 
Let  gentlemen  remember  her  past  history,  marked  with  a  patriotism 
worthy  all  imitation  and  commendation,  and  remember  that  here,  too,  was 
first  foiled  the  iron  tyrant,  and  here  Freedom  breathed  her  first  emotions. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  give  to  North  Carolina  these  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
and  you  will  not  hear  applications  so  daily  made  for  appropriations  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars,  but  the  whole  State  will  be  one  broad  check-board 
of  rail-roads  and  plank-roads,  with  navigable  streams  floating  the  vast 
products  of  her  soil. 

"  With  this  great  fund,  the  taxes  of  the  people  will  be  lightened. 
You  will  see  school-houses  in  every  neighborhood  for  the  education  of 
the  hidden  and  dying  intellect  of  the  poor  boy — yes,  sir,  you  will 
see  that  class  of  people,  now  so  poor  and  ignorant,  standing  in  its  proper 
sphere,  in  morals  and  education — that  class  from  which  all  the  great 
talent  of  this  country  emanates.  That  class  is  thrown  upon  the  humanity 
of  this  Legislature  for  relief.  Then  take  poor  neglected  worth  by  the 
hand,  and  elevate  bleeding  humanity  to  the  position  it  claims.  And  you 
will  see  churches,  with  their  spires  piercing  the  clouds  and  pointing  the 
road  to  immortality,  erected  in  every  neighborhood,  for  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  the  wayfarers  through  this  pilgrimage  of  life. 

"The  progress  of  improvement  has  been  commenced,  the  State  has 
tasted  its  blessings,  and  you  ought  not,  you  cannot  arrest  it.     Place  this 
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fund  in  your  treasury,  and  if  judiciously  applied,  it  will  surmount  the 
obstacles  of  nature  on  the  face  of  the  country  and  under  the  surface  of 
the  earth  ;  it  will  create  more  intimate  relations  between  all  parts  of  the 
State ;  it  will  bring  the  mountains  and  the  seaboard  together  in  daily 
communication,  and  cement  the  interests  of  the  honest  and  free  people 
of  this  glorious  Old  North  State  with  stronger  and  undying  social,  po- 
litical and  commercial  ties.  Intelligence  will  circulate  on  the  wings  of 
the  elements,  and  travel  tread  upon  its  heels. 
"It  will 

•  Bid  harbors  open,  public  ways  extend, 
Bid  temples  wortliier  of  God  ascend, 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain, 
The  mole  projecting:  break  the  roaring  main, 
Back  to  his  bounds  their  subject  sea  command, 
And  roll  obedient  rivers  through  the  land.' 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  let  gentlemen  stand  firm  and  bold,  for  when  they  shall 
have  achieved  this  high  object,  they  rest  assured  that  they  will  have  be- 
queathed unto  their  posterities  the  grandest  and  the  proudest  and  the 
richest  legacy  with  which  a  kind  Providence  could  bless  them.  They 
may  fall,  but  if  devoted,  they  will  fall  undying.     And  still  will 

'The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river, 
Koll  mingling  with  their  fame  for  ever.'" 

The  vote  was  then  taken,  and  the  resolutions  passed,  ayes  64 — nays 
45. 

Upon  a  constitutional  question  arising  in  the  house,  as  to  whether  the 
then  session,  which  had  been  called  by  the  Governor,  was  biennial.  Col.  Mac 
Dugald  maintained  that  it  was,  as  the  act  of  assembly  authorizing  the 
Governor  to  convene  the  general  assembly,  in  cases  of  necessity,  says  he 
may  convene  it  at  a  sooner  day  than  the  regular  meeting;  but  he  stood 
alone  upon  the  question,  which  proves  conclusively,  that  he  claims  the 
right  to  think  and  act  for  himself  and  upon  his  own  judgment.  But 
upon  the  same  question  recurring  at  a  later  period  of  the  session,  the 
Hon.  R.  M.  Saunders,  a  member,  remarked  that  he  had  written  Chief 
Justice  RufSn  upon  the  subject,  and  that  the  Chief  Justice  took  the  same 
view  of  the  question  that  Col.  Mac  Dugald  had  done  ;  he  was  then  sus- 
tained by  the  entire  house.  Whilst  Col.  Mac  Dugald  has  devoted  the 
energies  and  powers  of  his  mind  to  the  weightier  matters  of  law,  he 
has  not  left  uncultivated  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  heart,  and  in  De- 
cember 14,  1853,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Amelia  Faison,  a  daugh- 
ter of  William  Faison,  Esq.,  of  Sampson  county,  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising, successful  and  extensive  planters  in  the  State.  Mrs.  Mac  Du- 
gald is  a  lady  of  rare  accomplishments  and  excellence,  and  possesses,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  those  characteristics  of  mind  and  person  which  the 
immortal  Gaston  has  so  beautifully  assigned  to  the  daughters  of  North 
Carolina,  in  his  eloquent  ode  to  the  "  Old  North  State." 

Col.  Mac  Dugald  is  a  bold  and  fearless  advocate  ;  possessed  of  a  fine 
and  imposing  appearance,  a  lively  fancy,  vigorous  intellect  and  laudable 
ambition  to  excel  ;  and  with  him  every  contest  is  a  tilt  for  victory,  and 
every  achievement  is  made  a  stepping  stone  to  a  more  marked  and  de- 
cisive conquest.  In  the  commencement  of  his  remarks,  he  is  governed 
by  the  rules  and  graces  of  oratory  ;  but  as  he  proceeds  and  becomes  warm 
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and  full  of  his  subject,  action  predominates,  and  he  disburdens  himself  in 
quick,  nervous  and  sententious  sentences,  addressed  to  the  reason  and 
understanding  of  his  hearers ;  but  when  he  attempts  to  assail  the  feelings, 
he  is  more  slow  and  deliberate  in  his  enunciations,  until  he  designs  to 
rouse  the  passions  and  prejudices,  or  operate  upon  the  patriotic  impulses 
of  our  nature;  then  he  resembles  an  irresistible  torrent,  and  ideas  and 
language  crowd  upon  him,  and  find  vent  in  tones  that  reach  and  effect 
the  object  or  the  end  designed.  In  private  life,  he  is  eminently  social, 
frank  and  free  ;  kind,  amiable  and  charitable  in  disposition,  and  ever 
ready  to  oblige  and  accommodate  ;  possesses  a  taste  and  talent  for  music, 
and  loves  to  unbend  and  gratify  his  friends  with  the  sweet  tones  he 
extracts  from  his  violin.  As  a  son,  he  is  affectionate;  as  a  brother,  kind 
and  loving,  and  he  idolizes  his  sweet  and  amiable  wife,  and  is  proud  of 
his  descent  from  his  Scottish  highland  ancestry. 

Since  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law,  it  has  been  his  fortune  to 
appear  in  defence  of  many  arraigned  upon  charge  of  capital  felony. 
Upon  such  occasions,  every  faculty  and  power  of  his  mind  and  body  are 
exercised  to  the  highest  point,  and  freely  devoted  to  his  client's  interest; 
and  in  the  advocacy  of  his  rights  and  his  cause,  if  necessary,  he  would 
sacrifice  the  dearest  interests  rather  than  fall  short  of  a  full  discharge  of 
duty.  He  enters  upon  his  task  in  the  practice  of  his  own  distinguishing 
characteristic,  self  possession,  and  a  reliance  upon  his  own  powers  for 
success  ;  and  acting  upon  this  feeling,  it  communicates  a  bias  and  leaning 
to  his  own  mind  in  favor  of  the  prisoner's  acquittal,  no  matter  how  guilty. 
In  one  instance  only,  we  believe,  has  sentence  of  death  been  pronounced 
upon  any  one  whom  he  has  defended.  When  the  accused  was  too  poor  to 
employ  counsel,  and  the  presiding  judges  assigned  his  defence  to  Messrs. 
Mac  Dugald  and  R.  E.  Troy.  From  the  judgment  of  the  court,  the  priso- 
ner's counsel  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the  case  was  held  for 
two  terms  upon  an  advisari.  The  judgment  below  having  been  sustained, 
Troy  and  Mac  Dugald  appealed  to  the  executive  clemency,  and  the 
prisoner  was  pardoned.  These  labors  were  discharged  from  a  sense  of 
duty  by  each  of  these  gentlemen,  without  fee  or  reward. 

In  the  trial  of  McLelland,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Bryan,  a  case 
of  deliberate  shooting.  Col.  Mac  Dugald  gathered  fresh  laurels,  and  de- 
livered, probably,  the  ablest  speech  of  his  life,  and  his  client  was  only 
convicted  of  manslaughter,  with  a  recommendation  by  the  jury  for 
mercy.  In  this  effort,  he  gave  vent  to  the  feelings  of  his  bold  and  fear- 
less nature,  (the  case  having  disclosed  awful  moral  turpitude,  but  no 
legal  provocation,)  and  in  deep  tones  of  impassioned  eloquence  denounced 
the  acts  ot  the  deceased.  As  a  lawyer  and  advocate  he  ranks  high,  has 
a  fine  and  increasing  practice,  and  a  host  of  friends  ;  prepares  his  causes 
with  patient  and  careful  study.  He  is  of  tall,  handsome  figure,  six  feet  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  heiglit,  and  straight  as  an  arrow ;  the  tones  of  his 
voice  are  earnest,  clear  and  penetrating,  and  his  enunciation  is  somewhat 
rapid,  under  excitement ;  his  style  of  oratory  is  highly  popular,  and  he 
possesses  the  power,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  of  rousing  up  the  feelings  of 
an  audience  under  patriotic  appeals.  In  1852,  his  watchword  was, 
"The  Constitution,  the  Union  and  the  Compromise  of  1850,  with  Win- 
field  Scott  to  protect,  defend  and  guard  them."  And  in  his  speech  at 
Kaleigh,  he  said  in  his  conclusion  : 
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"  Tell  me  not  that  the  election  of  Winfield  Scott  will  be  a  sacrifice  of 
southern  rights  and  honor,  and  cause  the  disruption  of  this  grand 
government !  Imagination  has  had  this  Union  dissolved  a  dozen  times, 
and  still  the  glorious  old  structure  stands  in  the  open  current  of  events, 
firm  and  unshaken,  and  will  continue  immovable  while  patriots  are  en- 
trusted to  govern  under  that  constitution,  the  guide  and  safeguard  of 
American  liberty,  and  over  our  magnificent  Union,  the  grandest  and 
fairest  aspects  of  national  honor  and  individual  ambition  and  glory. 
And  under  the  direction  of  Winfield  Scott,  we  may  rest  assured  that  our 
Union  will  repose  secure  upon  the  firm  basis  of  her  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Winfield  Scott  untrue  to  any  part  of  his  country  !  Ask 
Queenstown  Heights,  Lundy's  Lane,  Vera  Cruz  and  the  City  of  the 
Montezumas,  living  monuments  of  our  country's  glory,  that  will  know 
Scott  when  indeed  our  Union  may  be  forgotten.  There  are  his  deeds 
and  his  fame,  and  there  they  will  remain  while  humau  liberty  is  enjoyed 
and  American  freedom  known. 

"From  every  act  of  his  life  there  is  an  odor  of  patriotism  emitted  which 
I  love  to  inhale.  No  language  can  add  a  single  ray  to  the  brilliant  sun 
of  his  fame,  and  although  the  wave  of  time  is  still  rolling,  and  daily  sub- 
merging thousands  into  the  vortex  of  oblivion,  the  name  of  Scott,  with 
that  of  Washington,  will  ever  repose  upon  the  highest  summit  of  fame  and 
glory  ;  and  ere  this  it  has  been  inscribed  upon  the  imperishable  monument 
of  his  country's  gratitude,  and  there  it  will  live  while  a  race  of  freemen 
shall  cultivate  the  blood-fought  plains  of  independent  America.  Go  on, 
then,  ever  memorable,  illustrious  and  patriotic  hero,  for  when  time  shall 
consign  you  to  your  tomb,  still  will  the  freemen  of  America  ever  kneel 
around  it  as  an  altar  of  reverence,  and  swear  eternal  and  grateful  fealty 
to  the  virtues,  and  to  the  deeds,  and  to  the  principles  of  Winfield  Scott." 

Col.  Mac  Dugald  is  still  a  young  man,  but  one  around  whom  fond  hopes 
and  a  bright  future  cluster.  Let  him  persevere  with  the  same  energy 
and  indomitable  courage  that  he  has  in  the  past,  and  a  successful  career 
awaits  him.  Let  him  exercise  the  virtues  of  his  kind,  charitable  nature 
upon  worthy  objects,  as  he  has  done  hitherto,  and  in  due  time  he  will 
reap  a  rich  reward  in  winning  and  wearing  the  highest  honors  of  a 
grateful  country,  to  whose  glory  he  is  so  much  devoted. 
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NATHAN    C.   PARKHURST, 

OF  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN, 

Was  born  on  the  25tli  day  of  September,  1820,  in  the  town  of  Darien, 
State  of  New  York.  His  father,  David  Parkhurst,  a  respectable  farnier 
in  very  moderate  circumstances,  emigrated,  in  early  life,  from  Norwich, 
Massachusetts,  to  Darien.  With  the  characteristic  enterprise  and  rest- 
lessness of  the  pioneer  settler,  Mr.  P.  pushed  westward,  as  new  states  were 
successively  opened  for  settlement.  In  1830,  he  removed  to  Ohio,  and 
finally,  in  1835,  settled  permanently  in  Southfield,  Oakland  county, 
Michigan,  where  he  now  resides. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  oldest  of  seven  children,  and  was, 
of  necessity,  constantly  employed  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  liis  father's 
farm  in  the  forest.  Discouraging  as  were  the  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Parkhurst's  youth,  he  zealously  labored  to  obtain  an  education.  He 
left  no  means  unimproved  of  acquiiing  knowledge,  and  although  his  en- 
tire attendance  upon  school  was  limited  to  a  few  months  annually,  for 
five  or  six  years,  in  practical  attainments  he  is  inferior  to  few.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  taught  the  winter  school,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
residence.  He  adopted  that  mode  of  self  education  which  has  developed 
the  mass  of  practical  talent  in  this  country. 

In  consequence  of  ill  health,  which  disqualified  him  for  the  labors  of 
a  farm,  Mr.  Parkhurst,  in  1840,  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  store  of  B. 
B.  Morris,  of  Pontiac,  a  merchant  and  produce  dealer,  doing  a  very  ex- 
tensive business,  and,  by  his  sterling  integrity,  so  won  upon  the  favor  of 
his  employer,  that  he  soon  became  his  confidential  clerk.  In  1843,  a 
painful  illness  compelled  him  to  return  to  his  home  in  Southfield.  He 
had  been  home  but  a  few  days,  when  he  was  nominated  and  elected 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  appointed  township  clerk.  About  this  time 
Mr.  Parkhurst's  mother  died.  She  was  an  amiable  woman,  a  sincere 
Christian,  and  one  whose  memory  Avill  long  be  cherished.  This  sad 
bereavement  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  remain  at  home  a  short 
time,  when  he  again  returned  to  the  employment  of  Mr.  Morris,  whose 
large  business  he  continued  to  conduct  for  several  years. 

As  a  business  man,  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  ever  maintained  a  reputation 
for  inflexible  honesty.  To  this  was  added  that  unselfish  kindness  of  con- 
duct and  manner,  which  secured  for  him  hosts  of  friends.  While  absent, 
in  1848,  and  without  his  knowledge,  he  was  brought  forward  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Legislature,  and  shortly  after  his  return  he  was  nearly  unani- 
mously nominated.  He  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  and  won  a 
high  reputation  for  his  laborious  and  attentive  performance  of  duty. 
During  the  session  he  introduced  and  carried  through  a  resolution,  ask- 
ing an  appropriation  in  lands  from  the  general  government,  for  the  en- 
dowment of  asylums  for  the  insane,  a  most  beneficent  measure,  which 
has,  through  the  unremitting  eflbrts  of  Miss  Dix,  recently  received  con- 
gressional approval. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Parkhurst  was  offered  and  declined  a  seat  in  the  Legisla- 
ture.    He  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  business  of  buying  wheat, 
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■wool  and  produce.  In  1852,  the  new  constitution  having  been  adopted, 
and  the  counties  of  the  State  having  been  divided  into  single  representa- 
tive districts,  it  became  important,  in  order  to  insure  success,  to  nominate 
a  man  of  personal  popularity  and  strength  in  the  several  districts.  Mr. 
Parkhurst's  friends  again  solicited  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
Legislature.  He  consented,  and  was  nominated  and'elected  by  a  very 
large  majority,  his  competitor  getting  but  a  little  over  a  third  of  the 
votes  cast. 

On  the  20th  December,  1852,  Mr.  Parkhurst  married  a  daughter  of 
Elihu  Bellows,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  He  immediately  started  for 
Lansing,  the  seat  of  government  of  Michigan,  and  arriving  on  the  eve- 
ning before  the  convening  of  the  Legislature,  found  that  his  friends  had 
been  urging  him  for  the  arduous  and  responsible  post  of  speaker  of  the 
house.  He  promptly  declined  the  proffered  honor,  confident  that  the 
state  of  his  health,  he  being  predisposed  to  consumption,  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  perform  its  laborious  duties.  Mr.  Parkhurst  was  a  constant 
attendant  upon  the  house,  and  zealously  labored  to  promote  the  public 
business  by  the  more  quiet  duties  of  the  committees  and  the  house. 

The  personal  popularity  and  success  of  Mr.  Parkhurst  result  almost 
entirely  from  that  kindness  of  heart,  which  strives  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  those  around  him,  and  an  unwavering  confidence,  which  is  felt 
by  all,  in  his  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose.  The  writer  of  this  sketch 
takes  this  occasion  to  bear  witness  to  this  characteristic  in  Mr.  Park- 
hurst's character.  He  has  secured  a  large  and  attached  circle  of  friends, 
by  the  genial  exercise  of  many  social  virtues,  and  in  this  age  of  political 
degeneracy  it  is  pleasing  to  recur  to  one  whose  success  is  largely  attribu- 
table to  such  causes.  In  politics  Mr.  Parkhurst  is  now,  what  he  always 
has  been,  a  Democrat,  and  has  ever  been  firmly  attached  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  party.  He  is  yet  young,  and  has  still  before  him  many  years 
of  usefulness. 
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HENRY    DIFFENDERFFER, 

OF    BALTIMORE,    MARYLAND. 

In  "  The  Valley  of  Paradise,"  where  fields  of  golden  grain  undulate 
like  the  waves  of  ocean,  where  scented  grasses  cover  space  as  far  as  eye 
can  reach,  where  bubbling  fountains  gush  from  their  sources  the  crystal 
waters,  where  millions  of  flowers  perfume  the  delightful  atmosphere, 
causing  pleasure  to  the  eye  and  joy  to  the  heart,  where  birds  of  gayest 
plumage  flit  through  the  bright  leaves  of  the  shady  wood,  on  the  thir- 
tieth of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  was  born. 

He  is  the  only  son  of  John  and  Catharine  Difl"enderff"er,  who  are  still 
living,  and  reside  in  that  romantic  spot  of  Lancaster  county,  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  known  by  the  sweet  appellation  of  "The  Valley 
of  Paradise."  Rupp's  History  of  Pennsylvania  gives  us  information, 
that  his  ancestors,  on  his  father's  side,  left  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and 
embarked  on  board  the  ship  "William  and  Sarah,"  and  landed  in 
the  month  of  May,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-seven.  Being  Reformers  in  their  creed,  they  pre- 
ferred leaving  even  their  native  land,  during  those  exciting  times  in 
Europe,  so  dear  to  every  human  heart,  to  seek  for  themselves  a  tranquil 
home  in  the  wilds  of  America,  where  they  could  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  the  conscience. 

The  history  of  his  family,  immediate  and  remote,  is  of  the  highest 
respectability  in  Europe  and  America  ;  his  paternal  ancestry  being  con- 
nected with  the  noble  families  of  Saxony  ;  on  his  maternal  side,  with 
the  aristocracy  of  Prussia,  reaching  down  to  the  present  day,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  King's  cabinet  in  Berlin,  comprising  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  personages  in  that  kingdom,  and  known  and  appreciated 
for  their  learning  and  statesmanship  throughout  the  world. 

David  Dilfenderfier,  the  grandfather  of  Henry,  the  first  of  the  name 
born  on  American  soil,  was  a  true  patriot.  The  historian  says  :  "  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  he  sternly  advocated  the  cause  of  his  country,  when 
Great  Britain  sought  to  oppress  her ;  and,  with  the  brave  spirits  and 
stout  hearts  of  that  day,  determined  to  free  the  country  from  tyranny, 
and  make  it  a  glorious  Democratic  government. 

"  In  the  struggle  for  independence,  he  was  found  bearing  his  standard, 
'  the  stars  and  stripes,'  in  nearly  all  the  important  engagements,  moving 
onward  in  this  great  cause  with  a  zeal  and  valor  becoming  the  true  pa- 
triot and  soldier. 

"  Throughout  the  entire  revolutionary  war,  although  having  been 
taken  prisoner  several  times  by  the  enemy,  he  managed  to  free  himself 
and  return  with  fresh  vigor  to  his  stern  duties  ;  he  braved  the  dangers 
and  perils  which  threatened  the  American  army  on  every  side,  and  was 
cheered  on,  with  Washington,  even  in  the  hour  of  his  country's  deepest 
gloom,  by  a  glimmering  ray  of  hope,  which  pointed  to  the  future,  when 
a  great  triumph  should  be  achieved,  and  the  Colonies,  which  had  been 
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ruled  with  an  iron  rod,  should  become  a  free  and  an  independent  Re- 
public." 

Henry  Diffenderffer,  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  was,  at  an  early 
age,  placed  under  private  tuition,  and  received  a  liberal  education.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered  a  mercantile  house  in  the  city  of  Lan- 
caster, where  he  resided  for  three  years  ;  thence  removed  to  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  where  he  found  a  larger  field  for  the  development  of  his  ener- 
gies, in  his  chosen  profession ;  and  is  esteemed  one  of  her  aflable  and 
polite  merchants,  as  well  as  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a  reliable 
friend. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  a  fact,  that  the  youthful  mind  is  ever  influenced  by 
the  scenerv  and  surrounding  circumstances  of  early  life.  The  loftv  and 
graceful  carvings  of  the  mountain,  the  quiet  vale,  the  silvery  stream,  the 
little  island,  the  rustic  bridge,  the  projecting  hill,  the  gentle  murmurings 
of  the  brook,  the  song  of  the  birds,  the  smiHng  flowers,  and  the  delights 
of  home  associations — all  these  print  and  impress  themselves  upon  the 
heart  and  mind  of  man.  And  it  is  no  idle  conjecture  to  presume  that, 
to  the  beautiful  and  enchanting  scenery  with  which  the  birth-place  of 
young  Difl'enderrt'er  is  invested,  is  to  be  attributed  the  bright  coloring  of 
his  mind,  and  his  rich  and  chastened  fancy.  And  to  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture he  owes,  when  he  casts  aside  the  cares  of  business,  and  seeks  the 
quiet  retirement  of  the  closet,  that  his  thoughts  have  been  fashioned  in- 
to those  fine  poems,  which  have  been  given  to  the  literary  world,  and 
where  they  have  ever  been  welcomed  and  hailed  with  admiration  by  all 
lovers  of  the  beautiful.  In  his  tale  of  "  The  Indian  Captive,"  published 
some  years  ago,  and  which  has  been  translated  into  French,  and  also  re- 
published in  London,  he  graphically  describes  the  beauty  of  his  native 
home. 

Ever  possessing  a  high  appreciation  of  the  sublimity  of  nature,  he  has 
been  her  close  student,  and  has  drawn  from  her  pure  founts  those 
draughts  of  rich  and  sweet  melody  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  his 
poems. 

The  style  of  this  author  is  not  of  that  Gothic  kind  of  lieavy  grandeur 
which  pervades  the  writings  of  others  ;  nor  like  a  painting  of  Rembrandt, 
wherein  the  strikiniT  contrasts  of  lisfht  and  shade  are  ever  at  a  sinorle 
view  before  the  eye;  neither  is  it  of  the  awfully-soul-harrowing  Black- 
Forest-of-the-IIartz-Mountain  order ;  but  it  is  more  like  a  bright  May 
morning,  full  of  life  and  sunlight,  with  the  verdure  of  spring  beautifying 
the  earth,  above  and  around  it,  and  with  the  exhalati(ms  of  her  young 
flowers  and  shrubs,  and  the  genial  atmosphere,  refreshing  it ;  filling  the 
mind  with  the  like  grateful  sensations  that  greet  the  traveller  o'er  life's 
devious  wav,  ])leasing  his  senses  with  the  delicate  tints  and  the  delicious 
essence  of  Afai/-ln-blo<>nt. 

Throughout  his  wiiting.s  the  spirit  of  heart-life  is  continually  speak- 
ing ;  the  better  qualities  of  human  nature  are  always  developed  and 
"chiseled  into  fine  proportions,"  and  polished,  in  his  Avorks,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse.  Most  happy  is  lie  when  describing  some  sunny  day  with 
all  its  simple  incidents,  or,  whilst  holding  up  to  us  the  mirror  of  the 
human  heart,  when  moved  by  its  sweeter  passions,  and  beating  with  en- 
nobling impulses  and  generous  emotions.  For  woman,  his  writings  have 
ever  exhibited  that  devotion  which  reflects  the  true  chivalry  that  should 
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always  pervade  the  breast  of  man.  He  has,  on  all  occasions,  painted 
the  feelings  of  the  heart  with  that  same  precision  with  which  the  da- 
guerreotypist  transfixed  the  features  of  our  friend  upon  the  metal ;  and 
we  much  wonder  why,  with  all  those  fine  devotional  feelings  of  love 
with  which  he  is  possessed  for  woman,  he  has  thus  far  remained  a  bach- 
elor. But  every  heart  knows  its  own  history,  and  we  have  no  wish  to 
withdraw  the  curtains  which  guard  the  secrets  of  his  bosom. 
We  here  insert  his  popular  poem,  called 

WOMAN. 

There  is  a  beauty  in  the  glistening  mom, 

That  wakes  the  heart  to  a  most  holy  love  ; 
There  is  a  grandeur  in  the  howhng  storm, 

That  lifts  the  spirit  to  a  source  at)ove. 

There  is  splendor  in  the  glorious  noon, 

That  fills  the  bosom  with  a  mighty  power; 
And  graceful  beauty  in  the  silvery  moon, 

That  shapes  our  fancies  in  the  quiet  hour. 

There  is  a  sweetness  in  the  twilight  tide, 

That  wates  the  senses  to  a  poet's  mood  ; 
And  secret  whisperings  where  the  breezes  glide, 

And  wind  along  the  melancholy  wood. 

Soft  music  murmurs  from  the  rippling  stream, 

That  stirs  the  bosom's  deep  and  silent  cell ; 
And  radiance  glitters  in  the  starry  beam, 

That  in  our  visions  makes  emotions  swell. 

But  there's  no  beauty  like  to  woman's  face, 
Which  wins  the  heart  a  willing  captive  her's; 

There  is  no  sailing  moon  like  woman's  grace. 
Which  so  bewilders  and  our  feeling  stirs. 

There  are  no  twilight  eves  like  woman's  brow, 

Gilding  the  visions  of  a  poet's  dreams ; 
No  music  where  the  hastening  breezes  blow, 

Like  woman's  voice,  that  so  angelic  seems. 

There  Is  no  star  so  bright  as  woman's  eye. 

Which  wins  the  spirit  from  a  world  like  this; 
Her  voice,  whose  tones  no  rippling  stream  can  vie, 

To  charm  the  heart,  or  wrap  the  soul  in  bliss. 

We  have  observed,  in  the  beginning  of  this  sketch,  that  Mr.  Diffen- 
derfFer  is  a  merchant,  and  that  it  is  to  his  chosen  profession  he  seems  to 
yield  with  pleasure  his  best  energies  and  enterprising  spirit,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  busy  hours  are  over  that  he  indulges  for  healthful  recre- 
ation in  the  fields  of  literature. 

Having  a  versatile  genius,  he  has  gratified  his  tastes  by  exercising  his 
pen  in  prose  and  verse,  and  in  translating  into  the  English  language 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  of  ancient  and  modern  authors. 

We  know  it  to  be  a  truth,  that  all  his  literary  efforts  have  been  the 
results,  thus  far,  of  pleasurable  recreation ;  and  should  he  ever  be  in- 
duced to  give  his  best  abilities  to  his  pen,  we  have  confidence  in  his 
powers  as  an  author,  to  place  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  literary  men. 
But  whether  abroad  or  at  home,  in  the  mart  of  trade,  or  indulging  in 
leisure,  his  eye  seems  ever  fixed  upon  the  enchanting  scenery  of  his 
early  rambles,  and  his  heart-feelings  constantly  yearn  toward  a  mother's 
care ;  and  it  was  whilst  travelling  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  sky, 
he  wrote  his  poem  called  the  "  Wanderer,"  wherein  (in  its  closing  stan- 
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za,  with  -which  we  end)  it  will  be  perceived,  that  at  last,  when  life's  day 
is  o'er,  the  most  ardent  wish  of  his  heart  is,  to  close  it  at  home,  thus  ; 

Once  more  at  home!  ■whatjrvy,  what  bliss  supreme! 

A  mother's  voice  is  whispering  in  mine  ear ! 
A  falher'8  hope  is  glist'ning  in  hi?  beam ! 

A  sister's  fond  caress,  so  soft,  so  dear! 
Here  let  me  shed  the  pent-up,  blisslul  tear, 

Since  with  such  rapture  now  my  heart  is  blest ! 
Columbia,  with  thy  softened  skies  so  clear. 

Thy  streams  and  vales  with  flowery  verdure  drest. 

Here,  with  my  patriot  sires,  my  pulseless  heart  shall  rest 


JOHN  P.  SMITH, 

OF  FRANKLIN,  NEW  LONDON  COUNTY,  CONN. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  notice  was  born  in  Franklin,  Conn.,  the  14th 
of  February,  1801.  His  father,  a  respectable  and  intelligent  farmer, 
engaged  the  early  years  of  his  sons  on  the  farm  throughout  the  summer, 
and  in  the  public  schools  during  winter.  His  parents  placed  a  very 
high  estimate  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  their  children, 
(of  which  they  had  five,  three  sons  and  two  daughters,)  and  spared  no 
time  or  expense,  as  far  as  their  limited  means  would  allow,  to  accom- 
plish it.  By  the  advice  and  assistance  of  their  parents,  added  to  their 
own  exertions,  they  obtained  the  best  education  the  public  schools 
aflPorded,  together  with  the  assistance  of  many  of  the  neighboring  acade- 
mies and  private  teachers.  On  entering  the  sixteenth  year,  all  of  their 
children,  sons  and  daughters,  became  teachers ;  and  at  one  time,  they 
were  all  teachers  in  different  schools,  in  Norwich,  near  their  paternal 
home.  They  usually  came  together,  around  the  family  fireside,  on 
Saturday  evening,  to  compare  notes,  ask  and  receive  advice  and  expla- 
nations, and  spend  a  New  England  Sabbath  with  their  parents,  and 
profit  by  the  instructions  of  their  venerable  pastor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Nott. 
Mr.  Smith  continued  farming,  studying  and  school  teaching,  until  1826, 
when  he  and  his  youngest  brother  commenced  farming  operations  to- 
gether, keeping  sometimes  as  many  as  a  thousand  sheep,  but  under  the 
operation  of  tariff  and  no  tariff,  the  price  of  sheep  and  wool  fluctuating 
BO  much,  they  became  dissatisfied.  Mr.  Smith  left  the  business,  removed 
to  Norwich,  and  engaged  in  merchandise. 

Mr.  Smith's  health  not  being  good,  he  has  now  returned  to  his  farm 
in  Franklin.  He  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1853  ;  but 
expects  to  live  in  retirement  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
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JACOB    R.    SNYDER, 

U.  S.  ASSISTANT  TRKASURER  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 

Jacob  R.  Snyder  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1813.  His 
father,  John  Snyder,  was,  during  the  memorable  struggle  of  1812,  a  flour 
merchant ;  but  the  British  squadron  in  the  Chesapeake  having  captured 
three  cargoes  of  his  flour,  bound  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  he  was 
unable  to  meet  his  liabilities,  and  consequently  became  bankrupt.  With 
renewed  energy,  however,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  brick-making,  which  business  he  successfully  followed 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  John  Snyder  was  no  common  man.  Taking 
for  his  motto  that  of  the  philosophic  Franklin,  that  a  trade  was  a  for- 
tune to  its  possessor,  and  having  experienced,  in  his  more  youthful  days, 
the  wisdom  of  the  sage's  maxim,  he  brought  up  each  of  his  sons  to  some 
useful  branch  of  mechanical  labor,  earnestly  exhorting  them  to  have  a 
laudable  ambition,  each  to  excel  in  his  particular  business. 

At  an  early  age,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  apprenticed  to  a 
house  carpenter,  but  his  foresight  soon  induced  him  to  cast  a  longing 
eye  to  the  broad  savannas  of  the  beautiful  West,  and  consequently, 
during  his  apprenticeship,  he  matured  a  plan  for  emigrating  to  the  land 
of  his  desire.  It  was  no  love  of  solitude,  no  fear  to  meet  his  fellow-man, 
that  prompted  him  to  "  leave  the  busy  haunts  of  men,"  the  luxuries  of 
civilization,  and  the  comforts  of  a  well-settled  country,  for  a  land  yet 
in  the  shadow  of  primeval  forests,  where  the  untutored  savage,  fierce  and 
untamable,  still  hunted  the  buff"alo  or  sung  the  war  song;  no,  but  the 
resistless  energy  within  him,  the  spirit  that  would  not  be  controlled, 
turned  him  from  the  city  of  brotherly  love,  to  hew  from  the  forest  new 
cities,  whose  opulence  would  excite  admiration,  while  their  rapid  growth 
amazed  the  world.  Besides,  prudential  motives,  no  doubt,  entered  into 
the  argument  of  the  youthful  emigrant.  He  saw,  that  in  a  thickly 
populated  country,  a  man  might  waste  his  strength,  and  exert  his  powers 
to  the  utmost,  and  in  the  end,  stand  convicted  of  the  crime  of  poverty, 
or  at  best  have  secured  to  himself  only  a  competency,  and  where  capital 
was  abundant,  there  was  but  little  chance  to  increase  that  competency 
to  a  fortune.  Again,  his  far-seeing  intellect  admonished  him  that  the 
West,  at  no  very  distant  period,  was  destined  to  be  the  very  heart  of  the 
Union ;  and  at  the  present  day,  the  great  father  of  waters  rolls  his  turbid 
stream  through  a  region  whose  every  throb  is  felt  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  destiny  of  the  West  is  not  yet  accomplished.  With  a  people 
brave,  hardy,  generous,  and  possessed  of  an  energy  which  almost  bor- 
ders on  rashness,  the  day  is  not  very  far  oS"  when  it  will  be  morally 
and  politically  the  great  centre  of  the  Republic.  It  is  by  no  means 
thickly  populated  yet ;  vast  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  land,  stretching 
away  until  the  eye  loses  itself,  lie  yet  untouched  by  the  plough ;  hoary 
and  venerable  forests,  with  gigantic  trees,  lifting  their  verdant  heads  to 
heaven, 

*'  Like  thoughts  too  vast  for  epeech," 
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and  mighty  rivers,  anxious  to  be  lost  in  the  embrace  of  the  lordly  Missis- 
sippi, girdle  its  prairies  like  a  silver  zone.  It  is  here  that  hereafter  the 
Republic  is  to  find  its  bulwark  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  when  luxury 
has  contaminated  the  Eastern  States,  and  wealth  sapped  their  energies, 
the  West  will  stand  forth  in  the  stern  simplicity  of  almost  Roman  virtue. 
But  the  theme  is  too  vast,  and  the  pen  too  feeble,  to  treat  this  subject  as 
it  merits. 

Let  us  digress  a  moment  to  present  a  few  statistics,  to  show  the 
unparalleled  growth  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  a  city  already  re- 
nowned through  the  whole  world,  and  in  which  the  subject  of  this  brief 
memoir  at  present  resides.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  add,  that  these 
statistics  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Snyder  himself,  and  can  conse- 
quently be  relied  on  for  their  accuracy.  In  this  busy  mart  of  commerce, 
where  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Pacific  bears  upon  it  the  flag  of  every 
nation,  the  advance  of  civiHzation  and  improvement  has  been  more 
striking  and  more  marked  than  elsewhere.  In  all  probability,  no  place 
upon  the  globe  has  sprung  up  so  rapidly,  from  an  obscure  village  to  an 
opulent  and  thriving  city,  still  in  its  infancy,  but  stretching  its  arms  far 
across  the  sea,  and  inviting  the  commerce  of  the  world.  In  1845,  when 
Mr.  Snyder  first  visited  San  Francisco,  he  found  it  a  quiet  little  village 
of  150  inhabitants.  Occasionally,  one  or  two  ships  might  be  seen  in  the 
harbor,  waiting  for  their  quota  of  hides  and  tallow,  the  sole  commerce  of 
the  place.  These  ships  were  generally  fitted  out  for  three  years'  voyages, 
which  were  principally  spent  upon  the  coast  of  California,  touching  tirst 
at  one  point,  and  then  at  another.  San  Francisco,  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz, 
San  Luis,  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Pedro,  San  Diego,  and  other  little 
villages  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  were  successively  visited  by  these  ships 
in  their  voyages  for  hides  and  tallow. 

In  April,  1847,  two  years  afterwards,  the  future  metropolis  of  the 
land  of  gold  contained  375  inhabitants,  together  with  a  few  Indians.  In 
October  of  the  same  year,  this  number  had  increased  to  800,  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1848,  one  year  after,  150  votes  were  polled.  From  this  time,  we 
may  date  the  rise  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco.  In  December,  1848, 
there  were  347,  and  in  August,  1849, 1,519  voters  registered  In  Janu- 
ary, 1853,  the  census  showed  a  population  of  40,000  souls,  and  about 
10,000  voters.  Thus,  in  seven  brief  years  from  the  date  of  Mr.  Snyders 
first  visit  to  San  Francisco,  it  had  advanced  from  the  small  population 
of  150  souls,  to  the  enormous  number  of  40,000  inhabitants  ;  an  increase 
■which,  we  venture  to  say,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

A  few  brief  remarks  as  to  the  commerce  of  San  Francisco,  which  we 
think  will  not  prove  uninteresting:  In  March,  1847,  only  six  vessels 
were  in  port,  and  on  the  18th  of  l)ecember  following,  but  four,  and  no 
arrival  for  one  week.  In  January,  February  and  March,  of  1846,  only 
nine  vessels  arrived,  four  of  which  came  from  the  neighboring  ports  of 
Monterey  and  San  Pedro,  and  for  the  last  quarter  of  1847,  the  imports 
amounted  to  $49,000,  and  the  exports  to  853,000.  From  the  1st  of 
January  to  the  31st  of  October,  in  the  year  1852,  there  had  arrived  in 
the  port  827  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  370,345  tons,  and  over 
two  hundred  vessels  in  port  during  the  last  month. 

J>om  January  1st  to  October  1st,  1852,  the  duties  received  at  the 
custom-house  amounted  to  $1,560,842  18,  and  58,851  passengers  arrived 
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by  sea  during  the  same  period,  while  the  list  of  departures  in  the  same 
manner,  showed  19,575. 

The  first  brick  building  that  astonished  the  good  people  of  the  youth- 
ful city  was  erected  in  September,  1848,  and  was  the  second  in  Upper 
California,  the  little  seaport  of  Monterey  claiming  the  honor  of  having 
the  first. 

In  the  first  two  months  after  the  discovery  of  the  vast  fields  of  gold, 
in  December,  1847,  the  dust  brought  into  San  Francisco  amounted  to 
about  $250,000,  and  during  the  next  two  months,  about  $600,000.  At 
the  present  time  it  averages  about  $5,000,000  per  month. 

To  the  Baptists  belong  the  honor  of  erecting  the  first  house  of  worship 
in  San  Francisco,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Most  High 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1849.  At  present,  18  churches  rear  their  towers 
to  Heaven ;  two  of  which  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  the  remain- 
der Protestant. 

In  January,  1853,  there  were  five  daily  and  seven  weekly  newspapers, 
twenty  private  banking  houses,  twenty-four  auction  houses,  four  bath 
houses,  sixteen  bakeries,  seventeen  barber  shops,  forty-two  blacksmiths, 
nine  booksellers  and  stationers,  thirty-three  boot  and  shoe  dealers,  twenty- 
eight  butchers,  fifty-nine  master  carpenters  and  builders,  sixty-two 
clothiers,  nine  dealers  in  crockery  and  glass  ware,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  commission  merchants,  twenty-eight  dry  goods  dealers,  twenty- 
seven  hardware  dealers,  ninety-three  groceries,  six  livery  stables,  twenty- 
six  milliners  and  dress  makers'  shops,  twenty-two  house  and  sign  painters, 
eight  saddle  and  harness  makers,  nine  ship  chandlers,  twenty-four  stove 
and  tin  ware  dealers,  twenty-three  tailor  shops,  eighteen  upholsterers, 
forty  dealers  in  watches  and  jewelry,  about  sixty  physicians,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  lawyers. 

Thus,  the  march  of  the  youthful  State  of  California  is  onward ;  not  in 
the  usual  course  of  improvement,  but  she  advances  with  the  gigantic 
strides  of  a  giant,  the  shadow  of  whose  arm  already  darkens  the  Pacific, 
and  who  even  now  contests  with  its  opulent  sister,  New-York,  the  proud 
title  of  Empire  State. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  our  present  memoir. 

As  we  have  remarked  before,  Mr.  Snyder  at  an  early  age  formed  the 
idea  of  emigrating  to  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  West.  AVith  Mr.  Snyder, 
to  think  was  to  act,  and  consequently  he  was  not  long  in  canying  out 
his  plan  of  emigration.  Accordingly,  about  the  year  1834,  being  then 
in  his  tvventv-first  vear,  we  find  him  settlina:  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
River,  where  the  present  town  of  New  Albany,  Indiana,  now  stands,  but 
which  was  then  an  almost  unbroken  forest.  Here  Mr.  Snyder  remained 
for  some  time;  but  being  thoroughly  imbued  with  that  restless  spirit  of 
enterprise  so  essentially  American,  in  1845  he  determined  to  remove  to 
California.  In  pursuance  of  this  prospect,  in  company  with  nine  others, 
he  proceeded  to  Independence,  from  whence,  after  having  made  the  neces- 
sary preparation  for  so  arduous  an  undertaking,  he  finally  started  for 
California. 

To  estimate  properly  the  dangers  of  this  expedition,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  California  was  then  a  country  comparatively  little 
known,  inhabited  by  few  whites,  and  being  in  fact  but  one  vast  hunting- 
ground  for  countless  hordes  of  fierce  and  savage  bands  of  Indians,  but 
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little  acquainted  with  civilized  life.  These  dangers,  however,  had  no  ef- 
fect upon  the  daring  spirit  of  Snyder  and  his  companions.  They  courted 
danger  rather  than  avoided  it,  and  found  pleasure  only  in  the  rude  life 
of  the  border.  After  having  suffered  incredible  hardships,  the  little  band 
finally  reached  Johnson's  Kanch,  on  Bear  Eiver,  September  23d,  when 
they  separated.  Mr.  Snyder  continued  his  travels  until  he  reached  San 
Francisco,  where  he  remained  some  time.  The  natives  of  the  country, 
however,  manifesting  a  strong  desire  to  resist  the  tide  of  emigration  that 
now  commenced  to  flow  in  from  the  United  States,  and  to  drive  out  the 
emigrants  who  already  occupied  the  country,  Mr.  Snyder  organized,  in 
1846,  an  expedition  to  meet  the  opposition  of  the  natives,  and  applied  to 
the  Governor  for  a  grant  of  land,  with  a  view  to  build  a  fort  for  the  pro- 
tection of  emigrants.  The  Governor,  however,  being  somewhat  sus- 
picious of  the  designs  of  the  American  emigrants,  and  fearing  their 
restless  energy,  refused  to  make  the  necessary  grant.  Mr.  Snyder  subse- 
quently joined  Col.  Fremont's  expedition  at  Monterey,  and  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  and  his  acquaintances  with  the  manners  of  the 
people,  was  of  essential  service  in  bringing  that  expedition  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  He  was  connected  with  military  affairs  for  some  time,  being 
commissioned  as  Quartermaster  of  Fremont's  Caiifornia  Battalion,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  conclusion  of  the  Mexican  war,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Mason  Surveyor-General  for  the  Middle  Department 
of  California.  In  the  exercise  of  the  arduous  duties  attached  to  this  of- 
fice, he  acquired  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  people,  and  resigned 
it,  amid  universal  regret,  to  enter  into  business  at  Sacramento.  In  1849 
he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  convention  called  by  Governor  Riley 
for  the  formation  of  a  constitution.  His  firm  and  decided  course,  his 
clear  and  pertinent  suggestions,  and  above  all,  his  manifest  desire  to 
honestly  serve  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  faithfully  perform  his  duty 
independent  of  party  trammels,  again  acquired  for  him  universal  applause. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Snyder  is  an  active  and  energetic  Democrat,  firmly 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  great  Democratic  party  ;  and  his  stern 
devotion  to  duty  and  principle  verges  almost  upon  fanaticism.  Gifted 
naturally  with  a  clear,  cool  head,  and  an  indomitable  will,  he  unites  in 
his  person  all  the  virtues  of  the  statesman  with  the  strict  integrity  of  the 
patriot. 

In  January,  1850,  Mr.  Snyder  espoused  Miss  Susan  H.  Brayton,  an 
estimable  lady,  formerly  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1851,  Mr.  Snyder  received  the  senatorial  nomination  from  the  city 
of  San  Francisco,  and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  He  still  con- 
tinues to  represent  the  city  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents.  He  is 
admirably  adapted  for  a  legislator ;  the  cool,  practical  common-sense 
view  which  he  takes  of  every  measure,  his  untiring  perseverance,  and  his 
devotion  to  principle,  being  qualities  eminently  calculated  to  adorn  the 
brow  of  the  statesman.  As  a  public  speaker,  he  is  the  author  of  several 
eloquent  efforts.  He  uses  no  high-flown  language,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  with  our  representatives ;  he  does  not  attempt  to  dazzle  the  imagi- 
nation without  convincing  the  judgment.  His  language  is  plain,  clear, 
but  always  to  the  point,  and  always  the  honest  expression  of  his  senti- 
ments. As  a  specimen,  we  may  give  the  following,  which  was  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  a  debate  on  a  proposed  revision  of  the  constitution  : 
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*'  Previous  to  making  any  comments  on  the  report  of  the  majority 
committee,  I  wish  to  state  distinctly  that  I  do  not  advocate  the  doctrine 
of  aboUtionism  as  set  forth  by  Northern  fanatics ;  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
compromise  measures,  and  will  go  as  far  as  any  man  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  slave-holders  of  the  South.  I  deprecate  the  conduct  of  those  who 
acted  and  assisted  at  the  Christiana  riots,  and  would  hang  as  high  £S 
Haman,  all  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Gossauls.  I  make  the  re- 
marks to  allay  any  suspicions  that  may  be  entertained  relative  to  my 
opinions,  by  the  press  or  by  the  people.  I  have  nothing  further  to  ex- 
plain than  what  I  have  already  published.  I  have  nothing  to  ask  of  the 
people,  and  am  not  placed  in  the  category  with  many  others  who  are 
obliged  to  suck  at  the  public  teat  or  feed  at  the  public  crib.  I  am  not 
so  unfortunate  as  some  of  the  public  prints  represent,  neither  have  I  as- 
sumed painful  responsibilities,  which  must  be  generally  reprehended.  I 
never  rely  on  the  generosity  of  men,  for  I  know  them ;  and  as  far  as  a 
dereliction  of  duty  to  the  people  is  concerned,  of  that  I  am  the  best 
judge.  I  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  relying  upon  any  body  for  as- 
sistance of  any  kind.  I  have  thus  far  in  life  found  a  principle  within 
myself  which  has  always  sustained  me,  independent  of  any  other  influ- 
ences. I  do  not  come  from  a  milk  and  water  tribe.  I  do  not  require 
sympathy.  I  would  rather  be  an  object  of  contempt  than  an  object  of 
pity.  I  will  be  the  last  man  to  turn  my  back  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  State,  let  public  opinion  be  what  it  may ;  and  the  last  one  to  be 
swayed  by  the  opinions  of  any  clique  or  party,  against  what  I  conceive 
to  be  my  duty  and  my  oath  of  oflice. 

"  It  is  not  worth  while  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  our  people  are  in  favor  of  slavery  in  this  State,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  in  the  matter,  I  have  plainly  set  forth  my  views  about  State 
rights,  long  since. 

"  If  the  people  feel  disposed  to  alter  the  constitution  of  this  State  and 
admit  slaves,  so  be  it ;  they  have  only  to  decide  it  at  the  ballot-box. 

"  In  advocating  the  principles  and  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  this 
State,  I  do  it  from  a  firm  conviction  of  the  entire  capability  of  our  con- 
stitution to  ansv?er  all  our  ends  and  wants  for  time  to  come. 

"  That  there  may  be  a  time  when  alterations  or  amendments  will  be 
necessary  and  required,  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  deny.  But  that  time 
has  not  yet  come ;  wait  a  little  while,  and  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Let  the 
government  become  settled  and  good  laws  fully  tested,  and  if  then  we 
do  not  succeed,  I  will  join  in  amending  it. 

"  There  are  dangers  in  these  attempts  to  tinker  with  the  constitution. 
There  are  hidden  rocks  on  which  the  ship  of  state  may  strike ;  let  those 
beware  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  avert  it. 

"  I5ut  I  hope  and  trust,  sir,  the  matter  will  be  well  weighed  and  well 
considered.     Burns  says : 

'Mankind  are  all  an  unco  squad, 
And  little  to  be  trusted ; 
If  self  the  wavering:  balance  shake, 
'Tis  rarely  right  adjusted.' 

"  To  what  are  we  directed  by  the  majority  report  ?  To  what  does  it 
point  ?  Is  it  the  Ursa  Major  of  the  North,  directing  the  statesman  where 
to  find  a  sure  and  unerring  guide  to  mark  his  course  and  steer  his  ship  ? 
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Or  is  it  the  mirage  of  the  desert  plain,  inviting  the  thirsty  traveller  to 
its  cool  and  shady  banks  ? 

"  Sir  !  it  appears  that  gentlemen  have  studied  the  progress  of  national 
rise  and  national  ruin,  and  have  concluded  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
ruin's  rule.  They  are  prepared  to  pull  down  the  fairest  political  edifice 
that  the  Union  can  or  does  boast  of.  I  ask  gentlemen  to  say,  if  the  con- 
stitutions of  their  native  States  are  better  than  ours.  Let  them  select  all 
the  constitutions  of  the  Union,  and  I  defy  them  to  produce  one  of  the 
the  whole  31  States  that  is  more  purely  Republican  and  Democratic  than 
the  constitution  of  this  State.  I  fear  nothing  that  is  tested  by  the  great 
touchstone  of  our  country,  the  people. 

"  Send  forth  the  proclamation ;  call  together  our  citizens  born  under 
the  stars  and  stripes — nursed  under  the  eagle's  wings — then  will  you 
hear  the  watchword,  "  Stand  by  the  Constitution,"  echo  and  re-echo  through 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  borne  away  on  the  winds 
through  the  great  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  to  the 
Coast  Range,  where  it  will  be  taken  up  by  our  hardy  sons,  and  peal  af- 
ter peal  will  be  heard  reverberating  from  Shasta's  eternal  snows  to  the 
sunny  shades  of  the  Colorado. 

"  There  are  seasons  when  it  would  seem  as  if  ten  righteous  men  could 
not  be  found  to  save  a  city.  Yet  it  is  not  that  good  men  and  true  arc 
wanting — they  are  only  silent.  Let  the  danger  come,  and  not  only  ten,  but 
ten  thousand,  shall  be  upon  the  ramparts.  If  the  danger  cries  for  more, 
more  and  yet  more  appear,  to  prove  that  the  spirit  of  our  honest  fathers, 
who  framed  our  great  constitution,  had  not  died,  but  only  slumbered." 

From  the  above  extract  a  very  fair  estimate  can  be  formed  of  Mr, 
Snyder's  character.  The  sturdy  independence  shadowed  out  in  the  first 
paragraph,  the  innate  dignity  and  self-reliance,  and  the  scorn  with  which 
he  repels  the  imputation  that  he  relied  upon  any  man,  are  among  the 
most  prominent  and  marked  features  in  Mr.  S.'s  character. 

Mr.  Snyder  strenuously  opposed  the  prohibition  of  Chinese  emigration. 
He  argued  that  in  a  new  country  like  California,  emigration  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  should  be  encouraged  ;  why  then  set  a  mark  upon  the 
poor  Chinese  ?  Under  the  beneficent  influence  of  Christianity  they 
would  become  faithful  and  law-fearing  citizens,  and  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  a  harmless,  inoflfensive  people.  Mr.  S.  also  steadfastly  opposed 
the  motion  for  a  revision  of  the  constitution.  He  would  concede  that 
perhaps  it  needed  some  amendments,  but  a  total  revision  he  would  not 
agree  to.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  another  paragraph  of  his 
remarks  on  this  subject.  It  shows,  in  an  eminent  degree,  his  integrity 
and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 

"  History  informs  us  that  man  is  a  fallen  creature,  and  we  very  seldom 
meet  with  men  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  country, 
from  purely  patriotic  motives.  In  all  of  the  old  States  there  is  a  perma- 
nent and  fixed  population  ;  generation  after  generation  have  lived  upon 
the  same  soil,  have  occupied  the  same  houses,  have  never  been  out  of 
the  county  in  which  they  have  been  born  ;  surrounded  by  their  fathers 
and  mothers,  their  sisters  and  brothers,  all  their  relations  to  bind  them 
to  their  birth-places ;  these  are  the  safeguards  of  a  community ;  and 
where  upon  earth  have  we  had  a  truer  and  more  vivid  illustration  of  this 
fact  than  in  California?    where  men    have  been   cast  adrift  without 
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compass  or  anchor;  men  who  in  the  Atlantic  States  always  have  a  good 
good  character,  here  appear  to  have  divested  themselves  of  all  restraint, 
and  followed  the  impulses  of  their  worst  passions.  Now,  then,  admitting 
that  the  ties  and  restraints  that  must  necessarily  be  thrown  around  a 
man  to  check  his  waywardness,  do  not  affect  a  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State  ;  what  may  we  be  led  to  expect,  when  indifference,  as 
regards  our  prosperity,  prevails ;  I  leave  the  reflecting  to  judge.  I  know 
well  that  the  popular  doctrine  of  our  country  is,  that  every  thing  is  safe 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  I  will  acknowledge  that  the  doctrine  is 
correct  in  the  main. 

"  Sir,  I  throw  aside  all  disguise  on  this  subject,  and  instead  of 
placing  my  light  under  the  bushel,  I  put  it  on  top,  aye,  I  would  put  it 
on  top  of  the  Sierra  Nevada^  that  all  might  see  it ;  and  proclaim,  that 
I  consider  an  entire  revision  of  the  constitution  unnecessary ;  and  that 
the  amendments  that  are  necessary  to  be  made,  can  be  proposed,  voted 
on,  and  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  one  or  two  days ;  for  the  amend- 
ments that  are  necessary  are  few  and  simple,  and  will  not  cause  many 
changes  in  the  constitution,  as  has  been  proclaimed." 

Again,  upon  the  same  subject : 

"  I  have  another  objection  to  an  entire  revision  of  the  constitution  ; 
it  will  throw  open  the  doors  for  the  discussion  of  slavery  in  Congress 
again.  Some  have  asked,  how  will  this  be  done,  when  nothing  will  be 
said  about  slavery  in  the  new  constitution  ?  It  will  be  done  in  this  way  ; 
a  new  constitution  will  be  formed,  which  will  be  silent  on  the  question 
of  slavery  ;  this  new  constitution  will  not  come  under  the  notice  of 
Congress  for  their  action,  but  after  the  new  constitution  is  formed,  new 
States  will  be  made  out  of  the  old  one  ;  these  new  States  will  have  to 
establish  their  boundaries,  and  ask  for  the  approval  of  Congress ;  then 
will  the  question  spring  up  relative  to  the  admission  of  the  new  State, 
whether  it  shall  be  admitted  as  a  free  State  or  a  slave  State.  Now,  sir, 
suppose  that  such  was  the  case,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  I  doubt  not 
an  incalculable  injury  to  California.  We  are  just  on  the  eve  of  having 
one  of  the  most  important  measures  for  the  benefit  of  this  country  passed 
through  Congress — the  bill  for  the  great  national  rail-road.  We  will 
suppose  that  the  bill  fails  to  pass  Congress  this  year,  or  suppose  that 
appropriations  may  be  required  to  carry  on  the  work  next  year,  and  the 
subject  of  a  division  of  this  State,  or  the  subject  of  the  calling  of  a  con- 
vention is  discussed  in  political  circles,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  another 
deadly  opposition  will  spring  up  against  every  measure  that  is  introduced 
for  the  benefit  of  California.  I  hope  that  whatever  is  done  in  regard  to 
the  constitution  will  be  done  in  the  shape  of  amendments,  and  be  referred 
to  the  people,  that  their  vote  may  determine  the  matter. 

"The  great  difficulty  in  our  State  organization  lies  in  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  mining  population,  the  want  of  support  from  the  mining 
counties  in  regard  to  paying  the  expenses  of  the  State  government. 
This  I  have  shown  in  the  report  made,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  select 
committee,  on  the  constitution.  And  in  that  report  I  have  stated  how 
the  present  difficulty  which  we  labor  under  may  be  overcome.  And  that 
the  necessity  for  an  entire  revision  of  the  constitution  will  be  unneces- 
sary, should  the  titles  to  the  lands  in  the  mining  regions  be  vested  in 
those  who  occupy  them.     And  I  will  here  go  farther,  and  say,  that  if 
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such  a  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  brought  about,  I  will  then  meet  the  gen- 
tleman from  San  Joaquin,  on  the  question  of  an  entire  revision  of  the 
constitution,  hand  in  hand. 

"  It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  said  one  word  upon  the  subject,  but 
the  gentleman  from  San  Joaquin  has  been  pleased  to  remark,  that  I  have 
manifested  no  design  to  express  myself  upon  the  subject,  but  seems 
willing  to  choke  himself,  and  gag  the  people,  and  by  his  silence  to  com- 
mit suicide.  I  have  not  choked  myself,  for  I  believe  that  you  can  hear 
me.  I  have  not  gagged  the  people  by  my  silence,  for  T  have  spoken, 
and  I  will  not  commit  suicide,  for  I  am  not  yet  dissatisfied  with  this 
world,  bad  as  it  might  be. 

"The  question  resolves  itself  into  this:  is  it  necessary  that  the  entire 
constitution  of  this  State  should  be  changed  or  revised  ?  or  is  it  only 
necessary  that  it  should  be  amended  ?  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  there 
are  some  things  in  the  constitution  of  this  State  that  cannot  be 
amended ;  they  are  almost  word  for  word  from  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  These  are  the  only  exceptions  that  must  be  made  in  an 
entire  revision  of  the  constitution,  and  even  these  may  be  stricken  out 
and  others  substituted,  or  a  blank,  a  void  left  in  their  place,  and  a  con- 
stitution be  admissible,  provided  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Snyder  has  identified  himself  with  the  State  of  California ;  her 
fame  is  his,  and  he  watches  her  progress  with  the  tender  solicitude  of  a 
father.  His  has  been  a  life  of  many  vicissitudes.  To  use  his  own 
words :  "  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  improvement  and  the  march  of 
civilization  from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  even  to  those  of  the  Pacific. 
I  have  seen  all  the  vicissitudes  and  passed  through  all  the  stirring  scenes 
of  border  life.  I  was  nursed  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  and  have 
witnessed  the  turmoil,  strife  and  confusion  of  a  mass  of  human  beings 
struggling.  I  have  hunted  the  buffalo,  elk  and  deer  for  a  subsistence, 
and  dressed  their  hides  and  made  of  them  my  clothing  and  moccasons. 
I  have  messed  with  trappers  on  beaver  tail,  where  nought  but  the  paddle 
of  the  canoe  disturbed  the  waters.  Seven  short  years  have  elapsed,  and 
the  busy  hum  of  civilization  and  the  hissing  of  steam  marks  a  change." 

His  is  a  noble  example  for  the  youth  of  the  Republic.  Born  and 
brought  up  amidst  all  the  luxuries  and  seductions  of  a  great  city,  sur- 
rounded by  all  that  can  bind  a  man  to  any  particular  spot — relatives, 
inclination  and  success — he  fearlessly  tore  himself  away,  and  launched 
his  little  bark  upon  the  waters  of  the  wild  West.  "What  a  scene  must 
have  been  pictured  to  his  youthful  imagination  as  he  stood  upon  the 
banks  of  the  stately  Ohio !  What  visions  of  future  greatness  hidden  in 
the  foliage  of  the  forest,  untouched  by  the  sturdy  woodman's  axe  !  And 
how  satisfying  the  thought  that  his  name  would  go  down  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  civilization — one  of  the  standard-bearers  in  the  great  march 
of  freedom !  And  now  the  dream  of  his  life  is  well-nigh  accomplished. 
Where  he  had  first  set  his  foot  thousands  have  followed.  Cities  have 
sprung  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  furrow  of  the  ploughman  now  marks 
the  spot  where,  but  a  few  short  years  ago,  the  Indian  roamed  in  savage 
freedom. 

Mr.  Snyder  advocated,  with  all  that  energy  for  which  he  is  so  remark- 
able, the  resolution  to  print  the  regulations  of  the  Chinese  miners  in 
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their  own  language ;  and  it  has  tended  much  to  prevent  litigation  and 
ameliorate  their  condition.  He  has  acquired  in  the  Senate  the  universal 
respect  of  that  body,  and  his  remarks  are  always  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion. 

The  most  salient  feature  in  Mr.  Snyder's  character  is  his  energy,  which 
with  him  has  no  bounds.  With  him,  in  all  cases,  the  thought  is  father 
to  the  deed ;  and  when  once  he  has  determined  upon  any  project,  he 
goes  to  the  work  with  his  whole  soul.  He  inspires  every  one  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact  Avith  a  portion  of  his  never-resting  activity.  He 
seeks  no  notoriety,  he  aspires  to  no  high  station,  but  when  called  upon 
by  the  people,  he  at  all  times  comes  forward  and  fearlessly  discharges 
what  he  esteems  to  be  his  duty.  He  is  a  citizen  of  which  any  country 
might  well  be  proud.  Frank,  courteous  and  candid  in  his  dealings  with 
his  fellow-men,  he  is  one  in  whom  it  may  well  be  said  there  is  no  guile. 
Ever  ready  to  encourage  honest  enterprise,  he  has  left  his  mark  in  the 
history  of  California — a  mark  that  will  stand  prominently  forth  when  he 
shall  have  passed  away — a  mark  which  shall  serve  as  an  incentive  to 
youth,  an  example  to  future  generations. 

Long  may  he  be  spared  to  California !  Long  may  his  calm  voice  be 
heard  in  her  council  chambers,  and  his  sagacious  hand  direct  her  destiny. 
And  when  he  shall  have  paid  that  common  debt  we  all  owe,  may  there 
be  one  who  shall  worthily  fill  his  place,  and  carry  out  his  schemes  for 
the  public  welfare. 


IRA  Y.  MUNN, 


OF    WOODFORD    COUNTY,    ILLINOIS. 


Ira  Y.  Munn,  the  subject  of  the  present  brief  memoir,  was  born  at 
Orange,  Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  May  9,  1809,  his  paternal  grand- 
father being  descended  from  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  State.  His 
father,  though  a  man  of  excellent  education,  and  eminently  successful  in 
his  business,  fell  a  victim  to  that  dread  scourge,  intemperance,  abandoned 
his  family,  and  enlisted  in  the  United  States  army  in  1812.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  was  stationed  at  one  of  the  frontier  posts,  from 
which  he  never  returned.  His  mother  was  thus  left  destitute  with  three 
children,  one  older  and  one  younger  than  the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch.  Without  money,  without  resources  of  any  kind,  she  was  obliged 
to  depend  on  her  own  labor  for  a  support  for  herself  and  her  helpless 
little  ones.  This  was  no  ordinary  task ;  but  being  a  woman  possessed 
of  no  little  energy,  she  set  diligently  to  work,  and,  under  Providence,  was 
enabled  not  only  to  support  them,  but  even  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  a 
limited  education.  To  the  example  and  moral  training  of  that  fond 
mother,  Mr.  Munn  owes  all  his  success  in  after  life. 

Arrived  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  hat- 
ter in  his  native  village,  a  very  worthy  man,  and  faithfully  served  out 
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his  apprenticeship  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  master. 
His  apprenticeship  having  expired,  he  found  himself  the  possessor  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  accumulated  by  honest  industry  and  hard  work.  This 
sum  he  devoted  to  adding  to  the  little  stock  of  knowledge  furnished  him 
by  his  mother,  and  be  has  frequently  remarked,  when  looking  back  at 
his  youthful  days,  that  that  sum,  truly  earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
was  expended  by  him  with  equal  profit  and  delight. 

For  several  years  he  continued  to  pursue  his  business  as  a  journeyman 
hatter,  as  the  prospect  of  his  success  as  a  manufacturer  was  not  inviting. 
Much  of  his  leisure  time  he  spent  in  study,  and  acquiring  a  thorough 
education. 

In  1836  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business,  in  connection  with  a  gentleman  of  his  native  town, 
but  being  totally  inexperienced  in  the  management  of  commercial  affairs, 
it  being  quite  new  to  him,  his  success  was  not  very  flattering.  He  con- 
tinued to  labor,  however,  until  the  great  crisis  of  1837  and  1838,  by 
which,  in  common  with  many  others,  he  was  a  heavy  loser.  The  mer- 
cantile revolution  spared  no  one,  sweeping  down  and  ruining  both  the 
sagacious  and  experienced,  and  the  young  and  imprudent  merchants. 
Being  naturally  of  a  candid  and  confiding  disposition,  he  was  prone  to 
believe  every  one  equally  as  honest  as  himself,  consequently  his  confi- 
dence was  frequently  misplaced,  and  he  was  often  made  a  dupe  of  by 
designing  knaves. 

In  1839  he  married,  at  St.  Louis,  Mary  C.  Scott,  only  daughter  of 
James  Scott,  of  Vermont,  an  estimable  young  lady,  with  whom  he  has 
since  lived  happily. 

Not  at  all  discouraged  by  his  misfortunes,  he  determined  again  to 
start  in  business,  confident  of  his  own  ability  and  energy,  without  money, 
and  at  a  time  when  it  was  diflBcult  to  obtain  credit.  Accordingly,  in 
1844,  he  removed  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  established  himself  at 
Spring  Bay,  in  the  county  of  Woodford,  where  he  now  resides.  Wood- 
ford was  then  a  new  county,  and  no  commercial  house  had  as  yet  been 
in  operation  there. 

Spring  Bay  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Peoria  Lake,  twelve  miles 
north  of  Peoria,  and  takes  its  name  from  a  small  inlet  formed  by  the 
lake  in  front  of  the  town,  and  deriving  its  source  from  a  number  of 
springs  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  place  presented  a  rare  opportunity  to  the  active  mind  of  Mr. 
Munn.  He  foresaw  in  it  a  vast  field  in  which,  by  industry,  he  might  be 
very  successful.  It  is  true  there  was  no  village,  or  in  fact  any  building 
at  all  in  which  to  transact  his  business,  but  that  difficulty  was  quickly 
obviated.  A  rude  log-cabin,  surrounded  by  a  thick  undergrowth,  was 
soon  erected,  and  in  this  primitive  building  Mr.  Munn  commenced  the 
first  mercantile  house  in  Woodford  county. 

A  pioneer's  life  is  above  all  the  most  arduous  and  trying.  None  but 
those  who  have  experienced  it  can  form  a  just  and  correct  estimate  of 
the  difficulties  attendant  on  this  rude  mode  of  living.  Mr.  Munn,  however, 
was  not  disheartened,  firmly  resolved  to  do  his  utmost,  and  adopting  the 
word  "onward"  for  his  motto,  he  calmly  commenced  his  laborious  task, 
and  success  at  last  crowned  his  efforts. 

The  site  on  which  the  village  of  Spring  Bay  now  stands  was  originally 
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surveyed  and  laid  out  in  1836,  -when  the  great  speculating  mania  seized 
on  every  one,  and  raged  through  the  West.  The  town  was  laid  out  on 
paper,  but  like  a  great  many  others  at  that  time,  it  was  never  built,  and 
where,  according  to  the  plan,  goodly  rows  of  stores  should  greet  the  eye, 
the  hazel  and  the  brier  still  flourished  in  undiminished  luxuriance,  and 
there  was  nothing  that  had  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  human  habita- 
tion save  one  miserable  log-cabin.  The  proprietors  of  the  contemplated 
town  had  dispersed  all  over  the  country,  some  to  New  York,  some  to 
Kentucky,  Illinois  and  Texas.  For  five  years  Mr.  Munn  labored  dili- 
gently and  industriously  to  seek  out  and  obtain  the  title  to  the  village, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  buying  up  from  the  former  proprietors  all  the 
various  interests,  and  his  title  to  it  was  made  perfect. 

This,  however  arduous,  was  but  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Munn's 
herculean  labors.  New  roads  must  be  opened  and  thoroughfares  estab- 
lished, by  which  the  farmer  could  bring  his  produce  to  market.  Nor 
was  this  the  chief  difficulty.  Owing  to  the  low  and  marshy  nature  of 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  town,  steamers  and  other  vessels  could  land 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  there  not  being  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water  to  allow  them. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  obstacle,  Mr.  Munn  determined  to  remedy  it 
by  constructing  a  road,  six  hundred  yards  long  and  about  ten  or  twelve 
high,  to  the  main  channel  of  the  river. 

In  1848,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  carry  out  his  project,  and  the  initia- 
tory steps  towards  the  completion  of  the  work  were  accordingly  taken. 
Voluntary  contributions  to  defray  the  expense  consequent  upon  so  great 
a  work  were  solicited  from  the  neighboring  farmers,  and  the  county  itself 
was  invited  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  Despite  the  manifest  advantages 
which  would  accrue  from  the  proposed  enterprise  and  the  evident  bene- 
fit which  would  result  to  the  county  therefrom,  Mr.  Munn  found  himself 
bitterly  and  sternly  opposed.  By  some  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  vis- 
ionary scheme  of  a  dreamer ;  others  protested  that  they  could  see  in  it 
nothing  but  a  foolish  plan  to  involve  the  county  in  debt,  and  finally  ruin 
it ;  and  others  again,  that  it  was  an  impossibility,  and  could  not  be  accom- 
plished. Obstacles,  however,  only  nerved  a  man  of  Mr.  Munn's  san- 
guine and  persevering  temperament  to  renewed  exertions.  He  contin- 
ued to  labor,  confident  of  his  own  resources  and  the  final  success  of  the 
Avork,  and  at  the  present  day  has  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  bright- 
est dream  nearly  realized.  The  work  is  now  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion, though  it  has  been  the  task  of  years  to  accomplish.  An  excel- 
lent landing,  at  which  they  can  touch  at  any  portion  of  the  year,  has 
been  constructed  for  steamboats,  and  a  smaller  one  for  canal  boats  and 
barges,  equally  safe  and  advantageous. 

The  difficulties  and  obstructions  attendant  upon  this  enterprise  have 
been  immense.  No  one  can  form  a  proper  estimate  of  this  arduous  un- 
dertaking unless  an  old  resident  of  the  place.  Actively  opposed  by 
those  who,  it  was  naturally  supposed,  would  be  the  foremost  to  come 
forward  and  lend  their  aid,  coldly  looked  upon  by  the  county  authori- 
ties, it  was  only  carried  out  by  the  steady  perseverance  of  Mr.  Munn. 
"Without  money  or  resources,  even  little  obstructions  became  magnified 
into  almost  insuperable  obstacles  from  the  want  of  the  requisite  ma- 
chinery, and  what  in  older  and  better  settled  counties  could  have  been 
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accomplished  without  delay,  here  became  a  work  which  only  energy, 
activity  and  labor  could  complete.  Woodford  county  should  certainly 
be  grateful  to  Mr.  Munn  for  his  exertions  in  this  enterprise,  and  the  evi- 
dent advantages  resulting  from  it  being  now  clearly  proved,  we  trust 
that  he  will  receive  his  due  share  of  honor.  He  undoubtedly  richly  de- 
serves it. 

The  impetus  which  the  work  has  given  to  Spring  Bay  may  be  seen  in 
the  increased  prosperity  of  the  village.  Already  it  begins  to  flourish, 
and  bids  fair  at  no  very  distant  day  to  become  a  thriving  and  prosperous 
business  place.  At  the  present  moment  it  has  a  population  of  four 
hundred  souls,  with  five  warehouses  for  storing  grain,  four  merchants  in 
profitable  business,  and  a  respectable  number  of  mechanics.  All  this  it 
owes  to  Mr.  Munn. 

He  has  never  manifested  any  desire  for  political  distinction,  and 
though  repeatedly  requested  to  accept  ofiice,  has  never  done  so  save  on 
one  occasion.  In  1846,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he  con- 
sented to  occupy  the  post  of  County  Commissioner,  an  office  he  filled 
with  satisfaction  to  the  people  for  three  years,  and  resigned  it,  much  to 
their  regret. 

It  is  a  principle  with  him  that  politics,  as  a  general  thing,  are  detri- 
mental to  the  man  of  business.  Taking  him  from  the  peculiar  avoca- 
tion for  which  he  is  fitted,  they  place  him  in  a  false  position,  filling  him 
with  a  greedy  ambition  for  notoriety  and  office,  and  rarely  failing  to 
render  him  totally  unfit  for  the  transaction  of  his  private  business.  How 
many  instances  do  we  daily  see  of  the  wisdom  of  this  principle.  How 
many  men,  gifted  naturally  with  good  business  talents  and  calculated  to 
succeed  in  mercantile  life,  having  been  led  away  by  a  thirst  for  fame — 
have  wasted  their  energies  and  neglected  their  opportunities.  Mr.  Munn 
early  formed  the  resolution  of  eschewing  politics  and  office-hunting,  and 
to  devote  himself  wholly  and  solely  to  his  business.  He  wisely  finds 
more  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of  his  business  than 
in  all  the  turmoil  and  anxieties  of  political  strife.  He  considers  that  all 
the  honor  and  notoriety  of  office-holding  would  be  but  a  poor  compen- 
sation for  his  loss  of  time  and  consequent  neglect  of  business.  He  has, 
therefore,  wisely  held  himself  aloof  from  politics,  and,  as  we  have  re- 
marked before,  on  one  occasion  only  was  he  induced  to  accept  office, 
and  then  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  friends,  and  judging  that  he 
could  serve  the  interests  of  the  county, 

Mr.  Munn  is  eminently  endowed  with  all  those  solid  and  sterling  qual- 
ities calculated  for  the  retirement  of  private  life.  Naturally  of  a  domes- 
tic disposition,  he  seeks  rather  the  quiet  pleasures  of  the  home  circle 
than  the  bustle  of  public  life. 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  business,  he  is  ardent,  attentive  and  persevering. 
"When  he  undertakes  any  project,  either  in  the  management  of  his  own 
private  affairs  or  his  exertions  for  the  common  good,  he  allows  no  ob- 
stacles to  daunt,  no  opposition  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  it  out  to 
the  utmost.  He  is  looked  upon  in  his  neighborhood  as  an  active  and 
energetic  business  man  ;  and  though  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  has 
met  with  many  and  almost  overwhelming  reverses,  bis  unswerving  perse- 
verance has,  in  the  end,  conquered  success.  From  his  known  integrity, 
and  the  strict  punctuality  with  which  he  fulfils  his  engagements,  he  has 
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acquired  the  universal  confidence  of  the  community  in  which  he  resides. 
As  a  proof  of  this  confidence,  we  may  remark  that  he  is  frequently  con- 
sulted by  his  neighbors  upon  disputed  matters,  or  the  settlement  of 
estates;  and  his  decisions  invariably  command  respect,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  final,  no  appeal  to  the  usual  legal  tribunals  being  then  deemed 
necessary. 

The  sick  and  needy  fiod  in  him  a  sure  benefactor ;  no  one  in  want 
leaves  his  door  without  relief;  his  purse  is  ever  open  to  assist  the  af- 
flicted. He  does  not  give  in  that  ostentatious  manner  that  would  wish 
the  whole  community  to  know  his  benevolence ;  but  in  that  quiet,  sim- 
ple way,  that  courts  rather  obscurity  to  conceal  his  charities,  than  pub- 
licity to  blazon  them  forth. 

That  inordinate  desire  of  riches,  too  often  the  product  of  success,  has 
never  taken  possession  of  Mr.  Munn.  To  quote  his  own  remarks,  in  a 
private  letter : 

"It  is  true  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations.  I  came  here 
poor,  but  have  acquired  a  moderate  portion  of  this  world's  goods.  I 
have  not  so  great  a  desire  to  get  rich  as  I  have  to  be  of  substantial  bene- 
fit to  my  country,  and  leave  my  memory  in  monuments  that  cannot 
fade." 

He  has  throughout  life  been  obliged  to  rely  solely  upon  his  own  exer- 
tions. With  no  wealthy  relatives  or  friends  to  assist  him,  he  owes  his 
success  to  his  own  energy  and  enterprise.  It  was  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
him  that  he  was  enabled  to  provide  for  his  excellent  mother,  to  soothe  her 
old  acre,  and  render  her  declining  vears  comfortable.  Much  is  he  in- 
debted  to  that  mother,  to  her  example,  her  industry  and  her  teachings, 
and  she  has  always  found  him  grateful. 

Mr.  Munn  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  competency  by  his  perseve- 
rance, strict  economy  and  good  habits.  To  these  qualities  he  owes  his 
success ;  and  every  young  aspirant  to  eminence  should  lay  the  lesson  to 
his  heart.  He  continues  to  reside,  respected  by  the  Avhole  community,  at 
Spring  Bay,  and  has  in  contemplation  several  projects,  which  if  al- 
lowed by  Divine  Pro\ndence  to  carry  out,  will  benefit  the  county,  and 
cause  his  name  to  be  remembered  with  lasting  honor  in  its  annals. 


E.  NORTH  CULLOM, 

OF    OPELOUSAS,    LOUISIANA. 

There  are  some  men  who,  placed  in  any  circumstances,  either  pros- 
perous or  adverse,  have  within  them  a  spirit  that  will  prompt  them  to 
raise  themselves  above  the  common  herd — to  make  for  themselves 
names  that  will  shine  out  in  the  brightest  pages  of  our  country's  history. 
The  lives  and  actions  of  these  men  are  as  bright  and  shining  examples  to 
the  youth  of  the  Republic ;  and  to  commemorate  them,  to  hand  them 
down  to  generations  yet  to  come,  is  a  noble  and  laudable  task. 

E.  North  Cullom  was  born  in  Opelousas,  parish  of  St.  Landry,  Loui- 
siana, on  the  14th  of  September,  1825,  and  is  consequently  now  in  his 
thirtieth  year.  His  father,  Francis  Cullom,  an  estimable  citizen  of 
Wayne  county,  Kentucky,  was  originally  a  cabinet-maker  by  trade,  but, 
in  the  fall  of  1845,  formed  the  design  of  following  the  legal  profession, 
and  accordingly,  after  due  preparation,  was  admitted  to  practice.  In 
1832  he  removed  from  Opelousas  into  the  parish  of  Avoyelles,  where  he 
cleared  a  farm,  and  settled  down  to  the  monotony  of  rural  life,  about  two 
miles  east  of  the  present  town  of  Holmesville.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Cullom 
had  been  deprived  of  the  tender  care  of  a  fond  mother,  who  died,  leaving 
three  children,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  being  the  eldest, 
Leonard  Davis  Cullom,  and  a  daughter,  who  in  a  few  days  followed  her 
to  the  tomb. 

At  that  time  the  neighborhood  of  their  farm  was  a  wilderness,  the 
country  was  as  j-et  thinly  settled,  and  the  schoolmaster,  that  pioneer  of 
civilization,  had  not  as  yet  blessed  it  with  his  presence.  Consequently, 
the  young  Cullom  was  for  a  long  time  deprived  of  the  advantages  and 
benefits  of  education.  He  Avas  employed,  however,  in  the  duties  of  the 
farm,  doing  what  one  of  his  tender  age  was  capable  of  performing. 
He  here  learned  those  habits  of  industry  and  perseverance  for  which  in 
after  years  he  has  become  so  remarkable. 

When  about  eleven  years  old,  a  schoolmaster  established  a  rural 
school  in  the  neighborhood,  and  to  him  the 'young  Cullom  eagerly 
hastened,  to  drink  at  the  font  of  learning,  however  meagre  the  stream 
or  unworthy  its  dispenser.  But  he  was  not  long  allowed  to  remain. 
His  services  being  required  on  the  plantation,  he  Avas  obliged  unwilhngly 
to  return,  after  having  been  under  the  tuition  of  the  rural  pedagogue  but 
nine  short  months.  To  him  it  was  a  bitter  disappointment.  Naturally 
a  boy  of  quick  parts,  and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  it  was  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  he  resumed  his  duties  on  his  father's  farm. 

But  the  thirst  for  education  within  him  could  not  be  controlled,  and 
with  a  joyful  heart  he  again  returned  to  his  desk,  when  about  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  school  was  conducted  on  the  French  plan,  and  while 
there,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  resided  with  a  French  family,  and  conse- 
quently peculiar  facilities  were  presented  to  him  for  acquiring  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  that  beautiful  language.  A  youth  of  Mr.  Cullom's  quick- 
ness and  industry  could  not  fail  to  improve  such  advantages,  and,  there- 
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fore,  be  became  a  tolerable  master  of  the  language.     He  remained  there 
about  one  year,  when  he  again  resumed  his  labors  on  the  plantation. 

His  persevering  pursuit  of  education  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
traits  in  Mr.  Cullom's  youthful  career.  In  1841  he  was  again  rejoiced 
by  being  placed  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor  at  his  father's  residence, 
under  whose  auspices  he  remained  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months. 
His  progress  was  unusually  rapid  in  all  the  branches  of  a  preparatory 
education,  and  he  evinced  a  particular  aptness  for  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy, grammar  and  arithmetic,  in  which  branches  he  excelled. 

In  1843  his  father  removed  with  his  family  to  a  summer  residence  in 
the  parish  of  his  nativity — St.  Landry — about  twenty-two  miles  distant, 
leaving  Mr.  CuUom  alone  on  the  plantation,  to  perform  the  arduous  and 
laborious  duties  of  overseer.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  he  ful- 
filled them  carefully  and  industriously,  ever  watchful  for  the  interests  of 
his  father,  and  sparing  neither  his  own  time  nor  labor. 

In  1844  he  joined  his  father,  and  occupied  himself  in  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  historical  literature,  taking  for  his  text-books 
Plutarch's  Lives,  Gibbon's  Rome,  RoUin's  Ancient  History,  Bottas'  His- 
tory  of  the  American  War,  and  similar  works  of  standard  and  acknow- 
ledged excellence.  Being  passionately  fond  of  literature,  he  soon  made 
himself  a  thorough  historical  scholar. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  fall,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
skilful  tuition  of  Charles  Singleton,  Esq.,  now  an  eminent  practising 
lawyer  in  New  Orleans,  and  from  him,  ever  untiring  in  his  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  he  acquired  a  superficial  knowledge  of  Latin,  algebra  and 
geometry. 

In  the  spring  of  1845  Mr.  Cullom  entered  Franklin  College,  in  his 
native  town,  then  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  John  Burke,  a  ripe 
and  talented  classical  scholar,  and  withal  a  gentleman  of  kindl}''  disposi- 
tion and  thorough  erudition.  Mr.  Cullom  always  speaks  of  this  gentle- 
man in  terms  of  the  highest  regard,  and  ascribes  much  of  his  success  in 
after  life  to  the  sound  moral  and  educational  training  he  here  received. 
While  here,  he  bore  the  highest  reputation,  both  in  his  association  with 
his  fellow-students  and  his  strict  attention  to  his  scholastic  duties.  He  left 
it  with  regret,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  collegiate  session  in  September, 
and  recommenced  his  literary  readings.  He  read  much  and  thoroughly ; 
not  superficially  skimming  over  the  pages  of  a  work,  but  making  him- 
self thoroughly  master  of  its  contents,  thus  laying  up  a  store  of  useful  in- 
formation which  Avas  afterwards  of  immense  benefit  to  him. 

We  next  find  him  in  the  preparatory  department  of  Centre  College, 
at  Danville,  Kentucky,  in  March,  1846,  where  he  continued  his  classical 
course.  He  did  not  pursue  the  usual  collegiate  course,  but  confined 
himself  to  Latin,  mathematics,  moral,  political  and  natural  philosophy, 
logic,  chemistry,  international  law,  and  other  branches  which  he  judged 
would  best  fit  him  for  the  profession  to  which  he  intended  to  devote  his 
energies,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  has  since  obtained  eminence. 

Owing  to  pecuniary  difficulty,  he  was  compelled  to  discontinue  his 
collegiate  studies,  and  entered  the  law  office  of  Jeremiah  T.  Boyle,  Esq., 
of  Danville,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  himself  for  the  legal  profession. 
He  continued  the  study  of  the  common  law,  under  the  able  instruction 
and  guidance  cf  Mr.  Boyle,  until  February,  1848,  when  he  espoused  Miss 
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Mary  J.  Gilmore,  of  that  place.     He  then  established  himself  as  teacher, 
not  neglecting,  however,  the  prosecution  of  his  favorite  study  of  the  law. 

Aware  of  the  importance  of  public  speaking,  he  applied  himself  with 
energy  to  the  cultivation  of  oratory.  Endowed  by  nature  with  very  fair 
oratorical  powers,  he  never  failed  to  exercise  them  when  an  opportunity 
presented  itself,  and  though  still  young,  Mr.  Cullom,  in  his  seat  in  the 
Legislature,  has  attracted  attention  by  his  eloquent  action  and  readiness 
as  a  debater. 

He  continued  his  labors  as  a  teacher  until  the  fall  of  1849,  and  in 
March  of  the  same  year,  deeming  himself  fully  qualified,  from  his  thor- 
ough course  of  reading,  applied  for  admission  to  the  bar,  and  was  licensed 
as  a  practising  lawyer  by  Judges  John  L.  Bridges  and  Samuel  Lusk,  of 
Kentucky.  He  returned  to  Louisiana  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
and  again  applied  himself  to  his  studies,  under  his  father,  until  the  7th 
of  September,  1850,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  town  of 
Opelousas,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  Judges  P.  A.  Rost, 
Thomas  Slidell  and  Isaac  T.  Preston  presiding.  On  the  1st  of  March, 
1851,  he  established  himself  in  Opelousas,  entering  into  copartnership 
with  his  father. 

And  now  Mr.  Cullom  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  lengthy  and  laborious 
course  of  study.  His  legal  career,  since  he  first  opened  his  office,  has 
been  eminently  successful.  His  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the 
standard  works  of  law  has  given  him  a  correctness  of  judgment  which 
seldom  errs.  Endowed  with  solid  rather  than  brilliant  qualities,  he  con- 
vinces more  by  the  power  of  logic  than  the  fictitious  aids  of  rhetoric. 

In  criminal  practice  he  is  deservedly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  young  lawyers  of  Louisiana,  having  matured  a  naturally  ready 
and  argumentative  disposition  by  study  and  reflection. 

Mr.  Cullom's  arguments  are  always  brief,  pointed  and  cogent;  there 
is  no  fighting  round  the  subject,  surrounding  it  with  a  mass  of  frothy 
verbiage,  so  that  the  mind  loses  sight  of  the  main  point  of  issue,  and 
attends  rather  to  subtleties  and  rhetorical  sophistries;  and  he  never 
weakens  an  argument  by  spinning  it  out,  but  he  presents  it  bold,  well- 
defined  and  convincing,  so  that  the  simplest  mind  can  comprehend  it, 
and  master  all  its  intricacies. 

Mr.  Cullom  was  very  active  in  benefiting  the  town  of  Opelousas,  in 
which  he  resides.  He  was  one  of  the  first  originators  of  the  "  New 
Orleans,  Opelousas  and  Great  Western  Rail-Road."  He  canvassed  St. 
Landry  and  the  neighboring  parish  with  indefatigable  energy  to  further 
the  interests  of  this  road,  and  made  extensive  use  of  the  public  press  to 
effect  the  same  object. 

In  February,  1853,  we  find  him  entering  the  lists  as  a  literateui;  as 
editor  of  the  St.  Landry  Whig,  which,  as  its  name  signifies,  was  devoted 
to  the  dissemination  of  the  principles  of  the  Whig  party.  Not  meeting, 
however,  with  that  success  which  he  had  anticipated,  he  discontinued 
it  in  the  following  November. 

Mr.  Cullom  was  now  rapidly  becoming  a  marked  man  in  his  parish. 
On  the  13th  of  October,  1853,  the  Whig  convention  showed  its  appre- 
ciation of  his  devotion  to  Whig  principles  by  nominating  him  to  repre- 
sent the  parish  of  St.  Landry  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  Mr.  Cullom 
accepting,  as  the  parish  is  strongly  Whig,  he  was  elected  without  opposi- 
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tion.     He  accordingly  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  iVth  of  January,  1854. 

Mr.  CuUom  continues  to  occupy  that  seat  with  honor  to  himself  and 
satisfaction  to  his  constituents.  Though  but  a  short  time  in  the  legisla- 
tive halls,  his  course  has  been,  so  far,  a  brilliant  one — for  so  youthful  a 
debater,  we  might  say  an  extraordinary  one.  He  has  made  his  mark  in 
the  legislative  annals  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  is  looked  upou  as 
one  of  the  most  able  and  promising  of  her  representatives.  The  pub- 
lished proceedings  of  the  session  speak  for  him  most  eloquently ;  he 
needs  no  word  of  praise  from  us. 

One  of  Mr.  Cullom's  most  brilliant  efforts  was  his  speech  in  opposition 
to  a  resolution  introduced  that  the  thanks  of  the  Legislature  be  tendered 
to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  their  prompt  vindication 
of  the  great  principle  of  American  citizenship  involved  in  the  case"  of 
Martin  Koszta.  In  relation  to  this,  one  of  the  public  newspapers  of 
Louisiana  remarks,  in  the  course  of  a  very  able  article : 

"  Mr.  Culiom,  of  St.  Landry,  in  a  short  but  able  speech,  exposed  the 
uselessness  and  folly  of  the  Legislature  passing  such  a  resolution.  He 
commented  upon  the  cases  of  Haben,  Taussig  and  Weichel,  and  showed 
the  inconsistency  of  awarding  praise  to  Mr.  Marcy  and  President  Pierce 
for  their  conduct  relative  to  Koszta,  when  in  these  other  cases,  where  at 
(east  one  of  the  parties  was  an  American  citizen,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  they  had  either  neglected  or  refused  to  interfere  for  their  release 
against  the  governments  that  had  imprisoned  them.  The  speech  was 
brief,  pertinent,  and  indicated  the  possession  of  great  powers  of  debate 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker." 

Another  journal  remarks: 

"  The  Koszta  resolutions  died  by  the  hand  of  Brutus.  The  Democratic 
party  would  not  even  dress  them  up  for  burial.  Their  eulogy  was  pro- 
nounced by  their  progenitor,  and  the  coffin  was  screwed  down  by  that 
sanctified  disciple,  Thomas  Green  Davidson. 

"  Mr.  CuUom,  of  St.  Landry,  has  shown  great  powers  of  debate  in 
exposing  the  extravagant  obligations  to  which  these  ill-worded  resolu- 
tions would  subject  us.  Mr.  CuUom  is  a  very  young  man,  but  evinces  a 
clear  logical  understanding  equal  to  riper  intellects.  Mr.  Roberts  made 
a  grand  appeal  to  Revolutionary  reminiscences,  but  never  once  answered 
Mr.  CuUom,  or  touched  the  merits  of  his  lesolutions." 

The  foregoing  extracts  will  show  in  what  esteem  Mr.  Culiom  is  held 
not  only  by  his  constituents,  but  throughout  the  State.  Another  jour- 
nal, speaking  of  his  oratorical  ability,  says : 

"  Mr.  CuUom,  of  St.  Landry,  is  a  very  ready,  fluent  and  rapiU  speaker. 
His  style  is  remarkable  for  clearness  and  force.  He  is  certainly  pos- 
sessed of  great  powers  of  declamation.  He  acquitted  himself  with 
honor." 

Mr.  Culiom  is  yet  a  very  young  man.  He  certainly  has  a  brilliant 
career  before  him  of  legislative  honor  and  professional  profit.  He  is 
deserving  of  it  for  his  untiring  industiy,  his  persevering  energy  and  con- 
stant activity. 

Mr.  CuUom  has  been  but  three  years  in  practice,  yet  in  that  short 
time  he  has  acquired  a  professional  business  which,  in  most  cases,  is 
only  attained  after  years  of  labor  and  constant  attention. 
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In  person,  Mr.  Cullom  is  about  five  feet  nine  inches  tall,  not  at  all 
corpulent,  but  with  very  large  muscular  developments.  Has  a  strong 
constitution,  and  is  fond  of  all  active  out-door  exercises  and  hard  work. 
His  hair  is  of  a  dark  auburn  color,  mouth  large,  though  well-formed,  and 
teeth  sound,  white  and  regular.  He  is  very  fond  of  music,  and  has  con- 
siderable genius  for  its  cultivation. 
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Is  the  present  representative  from  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
this  State,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     He  was  bom  on  the 
2d  February,  1821,  in  the  town  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  emigrated,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  with  his  parents,  to  the  State  of  Ohio.     There  he 
entered  a  manual  labor  institution,  where  he  received  the  rudiments  of  a 
solid  and  useful  education  ;  not  only  was  his  mind  disciplined  and  culti- 
vated in  this  establishment  by  scholastic  training,  but  he  was  taught 
habits  of  industry  and  to  rely  upon  his  own  efforts.     Such  influences, 
brought  to  bear  at  so  early  a  period  upon  young  Walbridge,  have  made 
their  impress  upon  his  character,  which  is  marked  by  energy  of  purpose, 
great  application  and  sound  practical  views  of  men  and  things.     From 
this  institution,  where  the  elementary  branches  of  education  were  taught, 
young  Walbridge  was  transferred  to  the  University  of  Ohio,  prepared 
to  encounter  the  diffieulties  of  the  higher  departments  of  learning  and 
science.     Possessed  of  a  sound,  clear  judgment,  and  habits  of  close  ob- 
servation and  discrimination,  he  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity 
and  success  to  the  natural  sciences  so  eminently  promotive  of  mental 
development.     Dr.  Locke  tells  us,  in  commendation  of  the  study  of  ge- 
ometry, that  if  every  principle  in  future  years  should  vanish  from  the 
mind,  the  logical  training  it  received  and  the  mental  discipHne  acquired, 
are  benefits  that  will  tell  in  all  the  business  of  subsequent  life.     Gen- 
eral Walbridge  has  realized,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion of  the  great  commentator  upon  the  human  understanding.     His 
studies,  however,  took  a  vsdder  range.     He  read  the  classics  enough  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  purity  of  style  and  elevation  of  thought — 
to  feel  the  glow  of  that  spirit  which  lives  and  breathes  and  is  as  immor- 
tal as  cultivated  thought — that  spirit  which  pervaded  the  classic  states 
of  antiquity,  and  which  shall  endure  to  immortality  when  every  mate- 
rial monument  of  their  genius  crumbles  under  the  touch  of  time.     In 
the  department   of  intellectual  philosophy  young  Walbridge  entered 
with  strong  predilections  for  the  study.     No  branch  of  learning  whets 
the  intellect  to  a  keener  edge  than  metaphysical  disquisition — nothing 
certainly  tends  more  to  impart  lofty  views  of  human  character  and  of 
its  dignity  than  an  inquiry  into  the  realms  of  thought.     Young  Wal- 
bridge was  prevented  from  remaining  to  complete  his  studies  at  the 
University  by  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  and  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  an  eminent  legal  gentleman,  in  order  to  study  the  law  as 
a  profession.     His  disciplined  mind  zealously  entered  upon  this  science, 
which  has  shed  its  light  over  the  civilized  world. 

He  read  the  elementary  works  of  the  English  masters,  and  studied 
the  productions  of  American  commentators  upon  our  own  institutions. 
He  soon  discovered  but  little  relish  for  the  study  or  practice  of  the  sub- 
ordinate branches  of  the  law,  which  would  confine  him  to  the  drudgery 
of  the  profession.  Turning  from  these  he  directed  his  attention  to  the 
great  principles  of  public  law  as  applicable  to  liberalized  governments. 
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He  studied  the  history  and  value  of  governments,  the  development  of 
popular  rights  and  sovereignty,  the  origin  and  establishment  of  the  trial 
by  jury,  the  habeas  corpus  act  and  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

His  early  public  discussions  indicated  his  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
popular  sovereignty.  That  he  held  to  the  true  democratic  foundation 
■upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  our  institutions  is  based.  Believing  in 
the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government,  he  held  to  the  strict  and 
rigid  accountability  of  representatives  to  their  constituencies.  That  the 
former  Avere  the  reflex  of  the  latter — the  mere  mouth-pieces  of  the 
people,  and  holding  simply,  by  delegation,  the  tribunition  power.  These 
principles  he  announced  from  his  first  entrance  into  the  field  of  politics. 
He  had  faith  in  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  He  believed  them  to  be 
the  legitimate  source  of  all  human  authority — that  they  had  the  right 
to  delegate  their  power  under  whatever  limitations  they  pleased,  and  to 
renew  it  at  their  pleasure.  Such  was  his  view  of  the  theory  and  eflects 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  constitutions  of  the 
sovereignties  that  constitute  the  great  American  Confederacy.  Mr. 
Walbridgc's  studies  and  training,  as  are  here  shown,  have  been  thorough 
and  eminently  practical.  He  had  been  engaged  in  active  pursuits  al- 
most from  infancy,  and  entered  the  wide  field  of  western  life  with  the 
experience  of  mature  years.  He  had  been  taught  to  appreciate  the  dig- 
nity of  labor  and  to  estimate  the  value  of  popular  sovereignty,  which  he 
has  ever  vindicated  and  cherished  as  one  vital  to  our  national  happiness 
and  prosperity.  In  past  and  ruder  ages,  property  was  held  a  primary 
consideration,  persons,  secondary-.  The  theory  and  practice  of  Mr.  Wal- 
bridge  was  the  reverse  of  this  proposition.  A  frank,  bold  and  independ- 
ent people,  with  whom  his  lot  had  been  cast  and  with  whom  he  had 
lived  until  after  he  had  attained  his  majority,  were  not  slow  to  discover 
or  undetermined  to  appreciate  the  character  of  Mr.  Walbridge.  He 
•was  just  the  man  for  them.  Warm  in  his  friendship,  true  to  his  en- 
gagements, "  a  minute  man"  in  the  militaiy  sense  of  the  word,  and  de- 
voted to  the  institutions  of  his  country,  which  held  the  next  place  in  his 
heart  to  the  wo»rship  of  his  Maker.  He  was  consequently  chosen  by 
the  qualified  electors,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  to  the  post  of  Briga- 
dier-General. This  early  mark  of  confidence  is  a  high  tribute  to  the 
patriotic  virtues  of  General  Walbridge.  It  was  no  ordinary  tribute  to 
his  worth  and  patriotism  to  hold  such  a  rank  by  the  sufi'rages  of  the 
people,  in  the  two  millions  of  freemen  who  constitute  the  National 
Guard  of  the  Republic.  Citizen  soldiers  ready  to  defend  their  homes — 
the  unpaid  soldiery,  not  a  shilling's  expense  to  the  national  treasury. 
The  Roman  Emperor  pointed  to  his  soldiers  and  their  lances,  as  the  up- 
holders and  defenders  of  his  power — the  Union  to  her  enlightened,  pa- 
triotic sons,  a  proud  contrast  to  the  mercenary  paid  legions  that  so  long: 
defended  the  great  Republics  of  antiquity,  and  are  now  in  arms  in 
Europe  to  defend  the  fortresses  of  tyranny.  General  Walbridge  had 
been  no  indift'erent  observer  of  public  events,  and  when  Texas  had  vin- 
dicated her  right  and  established  her  claims  to  independence,  he  emi- 
grated to  that  State,  and  took  means  to  establish  presses,  in  order  to  in- 
vite public  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  union  of  the  lone  star  to> 
the  existing  constellation.  The  rapid  march  of  public  events  rendered 
any  decisive  efi'orts  on  his  part  imnecessary,  yet  indicated  his  political 
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sagacity  by  an  early  realization  of  a  measure  which  was  happily  effect- 
ed without  convulsion  or  even  political  tremor. 

General  Walbridge  returned  in  1846  to  his  native  State,  New  York, 
which,  from  that  time,  became  his  permanent  residence.  In  1848  he 
was  invited  by  his  friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  Congress.  A  large 
expression  of  public  opinion  was  given  in  his  favor,  but  to  avoid  party 
distraction  or  the  introduction  of  any  element  of  discord,  he  withdrew 
from  the  contest  and  earnestly  entered  the  canvass  to  sustain  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Democracy.  In  1850,  though  again  earnestly  urged  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  candidature  for  repre- 
sentative, he  declined.  In  November  of  that  year  he  delivered,  in  Tam- 
many Hall,  a  powerful  speech  in  favor  of  party  conciliation  and  unity. 
Besides  this  there  is  a  glow  of  patriotism,  of  devotion  to  the  Union,  ex- 
pressive of  republicanism,  as  shown  in  the  following  extract : 

"  But,  gentlemen,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  day's  labor,  here, 
in  the  mutual  presence  of  one  another,  let  us  recognise  that  great 
truth,  that  never  should  be  forgotten — in  the  honor,  and  glory,  and  re- 
nown of  upholding  and  perpetuating  this  great  fabric  of  free  government, 
we  can  all  share;  and  in  the  deep  and  lasting  mortification  that  shall 
mark  its  overthrow,  we  must  all  alike  participate.  We  cannot  sever  our 
fortunes  from  the  interests  of  our  country — we  must  rise  or  fall  together. 
Let  us,  then,  hope  that  the  same  spirit  of  liberality,  of  concession,  of 
compromise,  in  which  our  fathers  framed  the  constitution,  will  continue 
to  be  evinced  by  their  descendants  in  its  preservation  and  continuance. 

"  And  if  we  are  defeated  here,  in  the  city,  let  us  ponder  well  upon  the 
causes  of  our  defeat,  and  rely  with  unbroken  confidence  upon  the  exer- 
tions of  our  friends  throuorhout  the  State.  The  husbandman  and  laborer 
have  ever  been  the  guardians  of  popular  liberty : — 

'  Princes  and  Kingrs  may  flourish  and  may  fade ; 
A  breath  can  break  them  as  a  breath  hath  made : 
But  a  bold  peasantry — their  country's  pride — 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied.' 

"  Gentlemen,  in  reply  to  the  request  that  I  should  address  our  adopted 
citizens,  I  can  only  say,  knowing  the  evils  of  despotism  abroad,  they  be- 
come the  faithful  friends  of  liberty  here ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  historic 
truth,  that  every  plain  of  the  revolution  was  bleached  with  the  bones  of 
foreigners ;  and  the  blood  of  the  foreign  exile  in  the  cause  of  our  inde- 
pendence, flowed  like  water  from  the  gushing  torrent." 

In  1851  General  Walbridge  visited  England  and  mingled  with  the 
first  men  in  that  country.  His  fine  oratorical  powers  and  attractive  elo- 
quence made  him  a  great  favorite  with  the  British  parliamentarians,  and 
upon  several  public  occasions  he  delivered  a  number  of  addresses  that 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  press  of  that  country,  and  elicited  high  en- 
comiums. In  the  month  of  November,  1851,  whilst  in  London,  he  de- 
livered an  address  upon  the  popular  movements  of  Prince  Albert,  in 
regard  to  the  concentration  and  display  of  manufactures,  works  of  art 
and  the  productions  of  human  industry,  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  of  the  British  Capital.  True  to  his  patriotic  instincts,  he 
did  not  suffer  the  occasion  to  pass  without  a  tribute  to  the  enterprise  of 
his  own  country. 
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"  Gentlemen,  said  he,  I  am  confident  I  but  respond  to  the  sentiments 
of  every  individual  here  present,  when  I  express  the  most  fervent  admi- 
ration at  the  conception  and  design  of  that  great  British  undertaking,  of 
congregating  beneath  a  single  roof,  and  upon  her  own  soil,  the  loftiest 
exhibitions  of  human  power  and  wisdom  in  all  the  great  and  varied  de- 
'partments  of  civihzed  life. 

"Art,  science,  manufactures,  commerce,  agriculture,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, have  here  all  been  harmoniously  blended  into  one  grand  effort,  and 
even  nature  herself  ransacked  to  indicate  the  present  capacities  of  the 
human  understanding.  Isor  will  the  influence  of  that  great  event  be 
limited  to  the  immediate  age  in  which  it  transpired — descending  through 
all  time,  and  everywhere  attracting  the  eager  gaze  of  posterity,  it  will  be 
regarded  as  one  of  those  illustrious  deeds  in  the  progress  of  our  race,  by 
which  the  human  intellect  has  been  enlarged,  the  human  affections  en- 
nobled, and  the  age  of  universal  peace  and  brotherhood  approached. 
Distant  countries  have  been  brought  into  more  immediate  contact,  inter- 
national intercourse  stimulated,  and  the  ingenuity  of  man  quickened  to 
new  achievements. 

"  But  now  that  the  immense  structure  so  recently  attracting,  under  its 
ample  transept,  the  loftiest  exhibitions  of  human  power,  is  about  to  pass 
into  history,  may  we  not  triumphantly  inquire  if  there  was  any  thing 
wanting  from  our  own  country  calculated  to  occasion  regret?  W'hen 
the  record  comes  to  be  made  up  for  posterity,  it  will  demonstrate  that, 
for  the  number  of  articles  on  exhibition,  the  United  States  have  not  been 
surpassed  by  any  other  department ;  and  how  immeasurably  is  this  re- 
flection enhanced,  when  we  consider  the  tributes  we  have  received  have 
been  awarded  for  some  new  discovery  in  science  and  manufacture,  or 
the  successful  application  of  some  well-known  principle  to  a  wider  and 
more  useful  range  in  the  common  purposes  of  life. 

"  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  infinite  pleasure  it  would  have  afforded  us 
if  we  could  have  placed  on  exhibition  here,  before  the  assembled  intelli- 
gence of  the  world,  some  of  the  great  elements  of  our  prosperity  and  re- 
nown. But  they  seem  to  be  indigenous  to  the  Western  Continent,  and 
can  only  be  properly  estimated  on  that  soil  Avhere  they  Avere  first  fully 
developed. 

"  A  republican  government  of  independent  state  sovereignties,  sus- 
tained by  popular  equality  and  the  representative  principle — a  liberal 
and  untrammelled  press,  with  a  boundless  circulation,  the  writ  of  the 
habeas  corpus,  the  universal  right  of  trial  by  jury,  no  national  debt,  the 
general  prosperity  and  comfort  of  each  citizen,  free  public  instruction  to 
all  classes,  large  and  frequent  assemblages  of  the  people,  and  their  unre- 
stricted interchange  of  ideas,  absolute  control  of  our  legislators,  through 
the  agency  of  the  ballot-box,  and  the  opportunity  thereby  presented  to 
the  humblest  individual  of  attaining  the  highest  dignities  of  the  republic. 

"These  are  the  ligaments  of  our  strength,  and  constitute  our  legiti- 
mate claim  for  the  proper  respect  of  mankind.  But  it  would  ha\  e  been 
as  morally  impossible  to  have  transported  them  for  exhibition  here,  without 
first  having  qualified  the  people  for  their  reception,  as  we  are  physically 
incapable  of  bringing  over  our  towering  mountains,  our  majestic  streams, 
and  our  broad  and  unmeasured  public  domain.  But  there  they  all  are — 
behold  them,  affording  protection  and  giving   subsistence    to    all    who, 
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under  the  providence  of  God,  seek   a   refuge   from  tyranny  and  op- 
pression. 

"  Gentlemen,  all  communities  have  their  own  high  obligations  to  dis- 
charge. Since  the  first  organization  of  society,  various  nations,  at  differ- 
ent periods,  have  been  enabled  to  impress  the  genius  of  their  institu- 
tions upon  surrounding  states,  and  influenced,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the 
destinies  of  our  race.  Such  was  the  office  performed  by  Egypt,  then  by 
Greece,  and  subsequently  by  Rome.  In  the  midst  of  this  illustrious 
presence,  drawn  from  the  intellectual  wealth  of  two  great  empires,  the 
one  representing  unconditional  liberty  and  universal  suffrage,  the 
■  other  qualified  freedom  and  a  limited  monarchy,  it  might  seem  invidi- 
ous to  inquire  which  of  them  is  at  this  moment  giving  the  most  decided 
tone  and  direction  to  human  affairs.  Let  us,  however,  fully  realize  that 
whatever  shall  tend  to  disturb  the  amicable  relations  now  existing  be- 
tween them,  may  be  justly  regarded  a  calamity  to  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation throughout  the  world.  Let  us  also  hope  that  the  medium  of  a 
common  language,  and  a  common  literature,  together  with  our  increas- 
ing social  and  business  relations,  may  render  it  impossible  for  any  such 
calamity  hereafter  to  arise.  That  great  event,  so  recently  concluded,  has 
contributed  most  powerfully  to  extend  to  the  whole  people  of  both 
countries  more  accurate  information  of  the  wants, '  habits,  tastes  and 
sympathies  of  each  other.  In  the  cordial  and  hearty  intercourse  that  for 
months  hath  been  afforded  us  with  eminent  citizens  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  I  trust  the  boundaries  of  our  own  thoughts  have  been  en- 
larged, and  we  the  better  qualified,  from  what  we  have  seen,  to  estimate 
the  immortality  of  our  country,  still  in  the  early  morning  of  her  youth. 

"  Standing  where  we  now  do,  and  anticipating  the  future  by  the  past, 
what  a  glorious  inheritance  as  a  people  awaits  us  !  I  know  not  what 
the  emotions  of  other  men  may  be,  but  the  pulsations  of  my  own  heart 
beat  more  fervently  as  I  contemplate  the  high  destination  of  my  coun- 
try at  the  close  of  that  century  whose  first  half  has  so  recently  expired — 
an  intelligent  and  industrious  population  of  more  than  one  hundred  rail- 
lions,  spread  over  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere— each  man  secured  an  interest  in  the  soil,  with  the  means  of 
public  instruction  proN-ided  for  his  children ;  while  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive policy  shall  invite  all  nations  to  unite  with  us,  without  any 
legislative  restrictions,  in  the  emulous  contest  that  struggles  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  world." 

In  the  month  of  November  of  the  same  year,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  the 
city  of  Birmingham,  the  sympathies  of  the  republicans  of  the  British 
empire  were  awakened  by  the  sufferings  and  overthrow  of  the  cause  of 
Hungary.  The  political  governor  of  that  country  was  a  fugitive  for 
protection  to  the  shores  of  England.  In  the  popular  demonstration  there 
made  in  behalf  of  the  exiled  governor  and  representative  of  Hungary, 
General  Walbridge  was  deputed  by  the  committee  to  respond  to 
the  sentiment,  complimentary  to  the  President  and  institutions  of  the 
United  States.  He  concluded  his  remarks  by  presenting  to  the  illustri- 
ous Kossuth  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  American  Union,  and  the 
Farewell  Address  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

General  Walbridge  said  :  "  When  the  iron  pen  of  the  antiquarian 
shall  come  to  record  the  history  of  that  period  of  human  civilization 
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through  which  we  are  now  progressing,  he  will  instinctively  pause  and 
linger  upon  the  noble  spectacle  presented  by  the  English  people  since  the 
landing  of  this  illustrious  exile  upon  your  hospitable  shores. 

"  What  better  evidence  can  be  required  to  show,  that  whenever  that 
great  conflict,  which  must  sooner  or  later  come,  between  the  antagonisti- 
cal  principles  of  absolute  tyranny  and  of  free  and  enlightened  govern- 
ment, having  for  its  object  the  political  supremacy  of  the  world,  the  men 
of  England  will  be  found  standing  side  by  side,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
arm  in  arm  with  the  men  of  America,  in  favor  of  constitutional,  well- 
regulated  liberty. 

"  And  such,  I  understand  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  too  confiding 
and  unfortunate  Hungarian  people.  They  were  no  anarchists  ;  but  they 
did  believe  what  the  men  of  America  claim,  that  God  designed  that 
each  man  in  society  should  enjoy  all  the  personal  freedom  compatible  with 
the  personal  rights  of  his  neighbor,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  highest 
prosperity  and  general  welfare  of  the  state.  That  any  government  fails 
of  accomplishing  the  object  of  its  institution,  that  fails  to  secure  the 
safety,  the  happiness  and  the  prosperity  of  each  citizen  in  harmony  with 
the  interests  of  the  whole ;  and  yet  still  more,  that  it  then  becomes  the 
solemn  and  imperative  duty  of  the  people  to  alter  and  abolish  it.  These 
are  cardinal  doctrines  in  the  United  States,  and  constitute  the  basis  of 
the  American  creed.  They  led  to  our  own  revolution,  and  they  have  se- 
cured the  blessings  that  resulted  ifova.  it. 

"In  the  cordial  and  generous  welcome  that  awaits  this  illustrious 
citizen  in  that  great  republic,  he  will  find  them  everywhere  inculcated 
by  the  only  people  on  earth  who  have  guaranteed  their  rights  by  a 
regularly  defined  written  constitution  and  its  strict  interpretation.     As 
the  most  appropriate  response  that  I  can  make  to  the  sentiment  the 
committee  have  assigned  me,  so  flatteringly  proposed  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  desire  to  present  this  copy  of  that  constitution  to  your 
illustrious  guest.     In  the  sincere  conviction  he  will  find  in  it  those  political 
elements  which,  I  trust,  shall,  at  no  distant  day,  restore  his  beloved  Hunga- 
ry to  existence,''to  freedom  and  to  independence ;   standing  here,  in  the  very 
heart  of  old  England,  surrounded  by  this  galaxy  of  intellect  and  beauty, 
I  declare  that  that  constitution  was  never  firmer,  stronger  and  more  en- 
during than  at  this  hour  !     We  believe  it  as  eternal  as  the  granite  be- 
neath the  heather  of  our  native  hills.     In  that  country,  sir,  where  you 
are  soon  to  be  welcomed  by  the  whole  nation,  as  the  representative   of 
freedom  in  the  Old  World,  you  will  find  it  cherished  in  the  hearts  and  de- 
fended by  the  arms  of  a  great   and  generous  people,  whose  sympathies 
beat  responsive  to  every  sincere  struggle  for  liberty  throughout  the  world." 
Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  General  Walbridge  was  unani- 
mously nominated,  in  1852,  by  a  Democratic  convention  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  as  a  candidate,  to  represent  them  at  Washington,     He  en- 
tered the  political  canvass  with  energy,  yet  manifested,  in   the  political 
discussions  that  ensued,  the  utmost  liberality  towards  his  political  op- 
ponents.    In  the  month  of  June,  in  that  year,  when  the  issues  were  before 
the  people.  General  Walbridge  was  called  out,  at  a  "  monster  meeting  of 
the  Democracy"  in  the  Park,  and  delivered  a  thrilling  address,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract,  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day  : 

"  Since  he  last  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  his  Democratic  friends 
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in  this  old  temple  of  liberty,  consecrated  to  the  union  of  these  American 
States,  and  the  preservation  of  our  national  existence,  he  had  witnessed 
the  melancholy  condition  of  the  oppressed  masses  of  the  Old  World ; 
and  when  there,  he  determined  that,  if  Providence  should  ever  enable  him 
to  return,  he  should  come  home  strengthened  and  invigorated,  better 
qualified,  from  what  he  had  witnessed  already,  to  aid  in  perpetuating 
this  great  republican  government,  which  binds  us  together  as  one  people, 
and  whose  preservation  is  paramount  to  all  other  human  obligations. 
(Cheers.)  I  thank  heaven,  said  he,  that  I  am  permitted,  at  this  auspi- 
cious period,  to  do  so,  when  the  unfortunate  divisions  that  have  hitherto 
divided  a  portion  of  the  Democratic  strength  have  all  been  harmoniously 
buried — (immense  cheering) — and  we  are  again,  in  1852,  as  in  1800 
and  in  1844,  to  take  possession  of  the  State  and  federal  governments.  I 
the  more  rejoice  at  it,  since  this  approaching  contest  is  to  be  conduct- 
ed on  a  platform  of  Democratic  principles,  broad  enough,  and  firm 
enough,  and  deep  enough,  to  uphold  every  interest  of  this  whole  country. 
(Cheers.)  That  upon  that  platform  we  have  placed  our  cherished  and 
beloved  nominees,  determined  that  the  contest  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
government  shall  be  upon  principles  everywhere  publicly  proclaimed. 
(Loud  and  continued  cheering.)  When  the  war  of  the  revolution  closed 
the  glorious  campaign  of  1783,  they,  indeed,  emancipated  the  colonies 
from  the  thraldom  of  British  tyranny.  But  the  articles  of  confederation 
which  had  been  sufficient  to  bind  together  the  varied  interests  of  the 
colonies,  when  stimulated  by  common  dangers,  were  entirely  inadequate 
after  the  blessings  of  peace  had  visited  our  shores.  To  promote  com- 
merce, to  encourage  agriculture,  to  foster  the  arts  and  to  advance  indi- 
vidual prosperity  and  national  renown,  a  more  perfect  imion  was  required. 
Thus  it  was  the  constitution  sprung  from  the  necessities  of  the  people. 
(Cheers.)  Under  that  constitution,  as  a  nation,  we  have  advanced  to  a 
commanding  position  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  never  before  equalled  by 
ancient  or  modern  states.  (Immense  cheering.)  In  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  that  constitution,  the  American  people  are  now 
again  called  upon  to  designate  from  among  their  midst  the  proper  indi- 
viduals to  discharge  the  high  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  of 
these  United  States.  That  great  Democratic  party,  to  which  we  are  all 
attached  by  so  many  ligaments  of  principle  and  affection,  have  designa- 
ted their  preferences  for  Franklin  Pierce  and  William  R.  King  ;  and  when 
the  ides  of  November  come,  by  the  voluntary  and  unbought  suffrages  of 
twenty  millions  of  freemen,  they  will  be  invested  with  the  functions  that 
pertain  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  this  great,  free  and  powerful  people. 
(Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  there  never  was  a  period  when  the  Democracy  of 
this  country  had  greater  reasons  for  encouragement  and  hope.  Our 
principles  are  fast  becoming  the  recognised  principles  of  the  whole  civil- 
ized world — our  past  difl;erences  all  healed,  with  a  glorious  platform  of 
principles,  with  candidates  of  universally  acknowledged  public  and  pri- 
vate worth.  Let  our  watchword  then  be,  'Onward,  still  onward; 
press  on  the  column,  and  the  victory  is  ours.'  General  W.  then  re- 
turned thanks  for  their  kindness,  in  allowing  him  to  detain  the  meeting 
at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  retired  amid  prolonged  cheering." 

The  result  of  the  political  canvass  was  highly  honorable  to  this  distin- 
guished citizen.   He  was  elected  by  a  decisive  vote  of  more  than  one  thou- 
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sand  majority  over  his  competitor,  and  that,  too,  in  a  district  of  a  political 
complexion  differing  from  his  avowed  Democratic  doctrines.  The  year 
following,  he  visited  California,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  ex- 
traordinary manifestations  of  respect  and  public  confidence.  In  the 
commercial  capital  of  the  State,  at  a  sumptuous  banquet,  probably  never 
excelled  on  either  side  of  the  continent,  the  distinguished  public  men  of 
the  State  assembled,  and  testified  their  high  appreciation  of  his  talents 
and  patriotism.  The  press  of  the  State  reflected  the  public  sentiment 
by  highly  complimentary  notices  of  his  visit.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
extracting  an  expression  of  public  regard  for  our  distinguished  citizen 
from  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  Pacific  State. 

"Unexpectedly  our  citizens  find  sojourning  for  a  brief  season  among 
them  in  California  a  gentleman  whom  the  motives  of  his  advent  hither, 
no  less  than  his  high  position  and  repute  at  home,  entitle  to  marked 
consideration.  General  Walbridge  has  recently  been  chosen  to  repre- 
sent in  Congress  that  district  of  the  great  Atlantic  emporium  which 
embraces  her  principal  commercial  interests.  His  eloquence  and  force 
of  character  secured  an  election  from  so  powerful  a  constituency,  and 
will  give  him  a  commanding  influence  at  the  seat  of  government.  On 
his  departure  from  New  York,  we  find  the  journals  of  the  day,  without 
regard  to  party,  referring  in  terras  of  no  ordinary  respect  to  the  chief 
motive  of  his  mission  to  the  Pacific — the  desire  to  comprehend,  from 
actual  presence  and  investigation  on  the  spot,  'the  capabilities  and 
requirements'  of  our  State,  'so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  knowingly  and 
advisedly  on  all  subjects  which  may  come  up  in  Congress  in  connection 
with  its  interests,  or  to  introduce  such  measures  as  his  tour  may  suggest 
to  him  to  be  of  utility  and  importance  to  it.'  The  visit  of  our  distin- 
guished guest  is  thus  alluded  to  by  the  New  York  Herald^  which  paper 
likewise  expresses  '  every  confidence  that  General  Walbridge,  from  his 
habits  of  observation  and  his  quick  discernment,  will  acquire  such  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  California,  in  his  short  tour  through  it,  as  may  after- 
wards enable  him,  in  his  place  in  Congress,  to  legislate  for  that  State  in  a 
manner  that  will  redound  to  its  social,  commercial  and  political  interests.' 
Thus  commended  to  our  best  care  and  attention,  we  welcome  the  honored 
visitor,  and  our  citizens  have  shown  by  their  cordial  attentions  that  his 
presence  is  properly  appreciated.  By  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Rail-Road  Convention  last  evening,  it  will  be  observed  that  in  response  to 
the  wishes  of  that  body.  General  Walbridge  briefly  addressed  them. 
His  remarks  abounded  in  characteristic  eloquence  and  patriotic  fervor, 
and  were  received  with  exceeding  favor.  General  Walbridge,  during 
his  necessarily  short  absence  from  home,  will  make  a  rapid  tour  of  the 
State,  and  on  his  return  to  this  city  it  is  proposed  to  request  his  accept- 
ance of  a  complimentary  dinner,  to  be  given  by  our  citizens,  who  will 
thus  be  able  to  unite  in  a  becoming  manifestation  of  the  pleasure  aflbrded 
by  his  visit,  and  their  sense  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  generous 
impulses  which  induced  it." 

Upon  his  return  to  New  York  from  his  visit  to  California,  General 
Walbridge  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  his  fellow-citizens  and  by 
the  press.  As  member  elect  from  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
New  York,  General  Walbridge  took  his  seat  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December  last,  in  the  thirty-third  Congress.     No  one  has  ever  devoted 
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timself  v?ith  greater  assiduity  to  his  public  duties  not  only  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  country,  but  in  that  useful  sphere  of  action,  attention  to  the 
business  wants  of  his  constituents.  His  suavity  of  manners,  readiness  in 
debate,  promptitude  of  action,  and  an  arduous  liberality,  have  won  for 
him  the  confidence  of  the  House,  and  we  hazard  but  little  in  predicting 
that  his  future  career  will  be  highly  honorable  to  himself,  and  of  eminent 
usefulness  to  the  country. 


JOfiN   CALHOUN  WALLIS, 

OF    CHAPEL    HILL,    TEXAS. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  maternal  great-grandson  of  John 
McKnitt  Alexander,  who  was  secretary  to  the  celebrated  "  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence,"  in  the  village  of  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  the  year  1775,  and  grand-nephew  of  General  WiUiam  B.  Davie, 
of  renowned  cavalry  memory  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

This  allusion  is  made  in  the  commencement  of  this  memoir,  more  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  the  observation  of  many  far  distant  and  widely 
scattered  relatives,  than  to  claim  any  credit  on  account  of  distinguished 
ancestry.  Much  importance  and  self-respect  for  a  long  period  of  time 
has  been  claimed  by  the  descendants  of  the  "first  families"  of  Virginia, 
and  those  of  "  Carolina  near  the  Virginia  line,"  but  North  Carolina,  near 
the  South  Carolina  line,  was  the  theatre  of  one  of  the  most  memorable 
events  in  the  political  annals,  not  only  of  these  United  States,  but  the 
whole  world.  Here  was  the  ground  on  which  the  boldest  declaration 
was  ever  made  ;  and  all  around  are  localities  rich  in  associations  of  valor 
and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  national  independence — that  independence 
that  has,  in  much  less  than  a  century,  spread  the  area  of  freedom  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  these  localities  of  virgin  liberty  were 
born  and  reared  the  spirits  of  Jackson,  Calhoun,  Polk,  Graham,  Davie, 
Brevard,  and  hundreds  of  kindred  spirits,  whose  posterity  now  populate, 
to  a  great  extent,  our  vast  Southwest,  inheriting  the  principles  of  republican 
freedom.  "The  great  truths  which  their  minds  embraced  and  their 
hearts  loved  will  remain  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  They  may  be 
modified,  but  when  they  cease  to  be  the  principles  of  the  American 
Republic,  a  new  government  will  have  arisen,  a  new  battle  will  be  fought 
in  the  renovated  plains  of  Asia  or  Africa,  or  liberty  must  depart  from 
the  earth  forever." 

But  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  He  was  born  in  Morgan,  Alabama, 
where  his  father  had  settled,  about  the  year  1820;  there,  in  the  family 
circle  and  primary  school,  he  gave  early  proof  of  precocious  genius,  in- 
heriting much  of  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  particularly  of  his  grand- 
father, the  Rev.  James  Wallis,  who  came  to  manhood  about  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  who  (says  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Foote,  in  his 
Historical  Sketches)  was  a  ''  man  of  logical  mind,  and  preached  Democ- 
racy as  part  of  his  religious  creed,  excitable  in  his  temper,  warm  in  his 
attachments,  and  not  subject  to  fear."     There  the  somewhat  rigid  Caro- 
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iina  discipline  was  enforced,  such  as  rising  with  the  sun,  and  little  labors 
of  the  body  suitable  to  its  strength  ;  there,  in  his  first  tender  years,  were 
principles  instilled  by  a  fond,  devoted  and  energetic  mother,  into  the 
mind  of  the  boy,  which  should  govern  later  life ;  there,  in  his  fnfant 
days,  was  set  before  him  by  both  parents,  unusual  examples  of  both 
mental  and  physical  energy,  and  fixed  determination  of  purpose  in  the 
common  aflfairs  of  life ;  there,  among  the  rocks  and  mountains  which 
checkered  that  portion  of  the  State,  were  engrafted  into  his  mind,  even 
when  quite  a  child,  romantic  little  notions,  which  have  since  stimulated 
all  his  etibrts  in  active  life. 

When  only  about  two  years  of  age,  a  little  incident  occurred,  which, 
when  having  become  of  riper  years,  has  been  to  him  an  incentive  to  his  en- 
terprise and  energy.  Near  to  his  father's  residence,  and  in  what  is  termed 
a  cove  in  the  mountain,  whose  sloping  side  was  decorated  with  project- 
ing rocks  and  shady  cedars,  lived  a  stock-raiser  by  the  name  of  West, 
who  emigrated  from  Kentucky — a  genuine  hunter,  equal  to  the  Indian 
on  a  quick  or  slow  trail,  always  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  render 
neighborly  service.  Little  John  had  frequently  been  taken  to  this 
neighbor's  house ;  the  path  which  led  to  the  house,  which  was  about 
one  mile  distant,  was  level  and  dusty.  It  was  peach  time  ;  the  boy  had 
eaten  the  fruit,  and  knew  where  it  came  from.  One  morning  he  was 
missing;  no  one  had  seen  him  for  the  last  hour;  hue  and  cry  was 
raised;  he  was  not  to  be  found  on  the  premises.  More  remote  localities 
were  searched,  but  no  clue  was  gained  as  to  his  whereabouts  for  another 
hour,  when,  luckily,  his  footprints  were  discovered  in  the  dusty  path 
leading  to  the  Kentucky  hunter's  premises.  His  tracks  were  quickly 
and  easily  followed  to  a  pair  of  draw-bars  in  front  of  the  dwelling 
leading  to  the  peach-orchard,  and  bordering  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  here  the  tracks  ceased  ;  no  sign  of  retrograding  or  advancing  up  the 
cove  was  to  be  seen.  Mr.  West  and  all  his  family  happening  to  be  out 
in  the  field,  no  one  had  seen  the  boy.  On  Mr.  W^.'s  arrival,  and  making 
a  close  look,  some  small  impressions  of  feet  were  discovered,  leading 
square  ofi"  from  the  path  in  the  direction  of  the  Rocky  Mountain.  "  Great 
Goodness  !"  exclaimed  the  old  hunter,  "  the  boy's  gone  up  the  mountain 
there,  and  there's  no  chance  to  find  any  tracks  among  the  rocks  ! !"  Call 
Avas  made,  and  silent  listening,  but  no  answer  from  the  child.  "  My 
Lordy  !"  says  the  old  man,  "  There's  wild-cats  upon  yon  second  bench,  but 
he  ain't  certainly  got  that  far."  "  Oh  !  save  my  child  !"  calls  the  frantic 
mother,  who  had  just  arrived.  "If  I  don't,  ma'am,  my  name  aint  old 
Solomon  West."  With  quick  pace,  but  taking  time  enough  to  scrutinize 
the  interstices  between  the  rocks,  which  would  seem  to  admit  the  most 
easy  access  of  travel,  the  old  hunter  followed  the  most  probable  shoot  (as 
he  termed  it)  the  child  would  take.  Now  he  was  ascending  the  second 
bench,  where  the  gray  rocks  were  almost  hidden  by  the  thick,  scrubby 
growth  of  cedar ;  suddenly  he  falls  into  a  small  trail,  made  by  cattle 
after  water,  breaking  forth  from  a  spring  near  the  summit  of  the  second 
bench  ;  the  little  footprints  are  discovered ;  now,  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
greyhound  on  a  fresh  trail,  he  ascends  the  steep  but  more  trodden  trail, 
and  with  an  exclamation  of  joy,  he  calls  out  to  others  below,  that  he 
would  soon  have  him.  A  few  seconds  more,  and  such  a  sight  as  he  sees  ! 
A  large  rattlesnake  lying  perfectly  still  across  the  trail,  at  full  length,  and 
little  John  sitting  beside  the  docile  reptile,  with  his  small  tin  cup  in 
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hand,  patting  its  smooth  skin,  and  seemingly  delighted  "with  his  em- 
ployment. As  quick  as  thought,  but  softly,  the  hunter  snatches  the 
child,  leaving  the  reptile  unharmed ;  he  descends  the  mountain  with  his 
precious  charge,  with  a  shout  that  reverberated  throughout  the  cove  be- 
low— a  shout  that  carried  joy  to  the  mother's  heart. 

"Now  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was,"  says  the  old  man  :  "  you  see  when  he 
came  here  to  the  bars,  where  he  tramped  a  little  while,  and  could'nt  see 
any  body,  and  couldn't  get  over  the  fence  to  the  peaches,  he  spies 
them  young  fat  calves  of  mine  feeding  up  yonder  on  the  first  bench  of 
the  mountain,  and  he  tho't  he  would  go  to  them,  they  looked  so  pretty  ; 
and  I  reckon  he  tho't  the  calves  would  let  him  get  on  their  backs ;  but 
when  he  got  most  to  them,  they  had  started  up  to  the  spring,  on  the 
second  bench,  and  before  he  got  quite  up  there,  he  come  upon  the 
snake.  Confound  the  little  Dickence — he'll  make  a  man  some  day.  I 
wish  you  would  give  him  to  me — I'll  make  a  hunter  of  him." 

John  was  sent  to  school  when  about  six  years  of  age,  in  the  village  of 
Sommerville,  to  an  institution  that  has  made  the  start  of  more  than  one 
practical  man.  Here,  at  the  same  time,  but  a  few  years  older,  was  the 
young  Gillespie,  afterwards  Captain  of  the  Texas  Rangers,  who  fell  in  the 
cause  of  the  Lone  Star  Republic.  He  sleeps  in  the  silent  tomb  with 
cherished  memory,  while  his  classmates  are  now  occupying  the  land  he 
sacrificed  his  life  to  obtain.  May  those  young  men  now  on  the  stage  of 
action  as  nobly  fill  their  duty  in  all  civil  and  social  stations.  Soon 
will  the  Houstons,  the  Rusks,  the  Lamars,  the  Jones,  and  the  Bur- 
netts, and  other  somewhat  younger  men  now  on  the  Texan  theatre  of 
action,  vacate  their  places,  and  the  young  men  of  twenty-five  years  will 
have  to  occupy  their  stead. 

One  of  the  most  important  eras  in  the  family  circle,  is  when  a  young 
man  about  grown  leaves  the  paternal  domicil  to  look  out  for  himself 
and  attempt  his  own  fortunes,  whether  he  is  possessed  of  ample  or  slen- 
der means  ;  but  when  a  mere  boy  makes  such  an  attempt,  it  is  still  more 
interesting.  We  find  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  at  the  early  age  of  thir- 
teen, leaving  home  in  quest  of  his  fortune  ;  but,  before  we  leave  the 
family  circle,  we  must  advert  to  his  scholastic  acquirements,  for  when 
he  left  the  school-house  at  that  age,  and  entered  on  the  practical  course 
of  his  education,  we  w^ould  remark  that  he  had  obtained  a  tolerable 
degree  of  Latin,  mathematics  and  rhetoric.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
session  of  the  last  school  he  ever  attended,  which  happened  to  be  only  a 
few  weeks  before  the  Presidential  election  of  1833,  and  when  politics  ran 
to  an  exciting  extent,  the  teachers  of  the  school  (for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  out  a  large  audience  to  witness  the  examination  of  the  students) 
allowed  a  speech  to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  two  candidates.  Another 
youth,  by  the  name  of  Boyer,  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  of  extraordi- 
nary genius,  particularly  as  to  his  oratorical  powers,  for  one  so  young, 
and  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  were  chosen  as  the  champions  of  the  re- 
spective candidates,  and  well  did  they  perform  their  parts.  As  a  proof 
of  which,  in  regard  to  the  effort,  the  political  friends  on  the  side  of  Boyer, 
carried  him  to  the  mass  meetings  then  so  numerous  in  the  country,  and 
the  same  speech  delivered  to  the  attending  thousands.  Our  youth,  how- 
ever, as  much  cheered  and  cherished  by  his  friends,  was  content  with 
the  fun  already  had,  and  was  inclined  to  make  his  talents  subserve  a 
more  important  matter  than  that  of  stump  speaking. 
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Possessed  of  an  indomitable  energy  and  a  superior  mathematical  com- 
prehension, as  well  as  modest  manners  and  quick  colloquial  powers,  we 
find  him  landed  on  the  soil  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, seeking  his  fortunes  in  the  county  of  Washington.  About  the 
time  of  his  arrival,  Western  Texas  was  infested  with  a  horde  of  thieves, 
forgers  and  murderers,  banded  together  by  regulations  so  contrived  that 
if  any  of  their  number  should  happen  to  be  arrested  for  crime,  their  con- 
federates would  save  him  from  conviction  by  proving  an  alibi,  or  by  other 
false  swearing,  as  the  confederates  were  scattered  over  the  country,  and  could 
be  convened  when  wanted.  The  law  was  of  no  effect — set  perfectly  at  de- 
fiance. It  so  happened  that  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  this  banditti  sojourned 
in  the  vicinity  (now  the  flourishing  village)  of  Chapel  Hill,  and  was  arrested 
Avithout  legal  process,  on  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  negro 
stealing.  The  whole  neighborhood  assembled  and  debated  the  question 
whether  to  attempt  to  convict  him  by  due  process  of  law,  (which  had 
hitherto  failed  to  convict,)  or  try  the  case  before  Judge  Lynch.  The 
latter  course  was  decided  on.  The  man  was  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  a  committee,  whose  investigations  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  a  gang  of 
lawless  villains  not  inferior  in  magnitude  to  that  headed  by  the  celebrated 
John  A.  Murrell. 

In  ferreting  out  those  abandoned  scoundrels  from  their  hiding  places, 
and  bringing  them  to  justice,  and  thereby  retrieving  the  good  name  of 
Texas,  (which  yet  while  a  province  had  been  infested  by  lawless  renega- 
does  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,)  much  credit  is  due  to  the 
citizens  of  Washington  county,  and  particularly  to  the  young  men  of  the 
vicinity  of  Chapel  Hill,  who  scoured  the  Brazos  and  Colorado  valleys, 
night  after  night,  in  the  summer  of  184D,  in  search  of  the  banditti.  The 
gang  being  broken  up  and  dispersed,  the  majesty  of  the  law  has  since 
been  respected,  and  justice  is  administered  with  certainty.  Emigration 
has  poured  in  from  all  quarters  of  a  kind  to  give  character  to  the  State 
equal  to  any  in  the  Union ;  and  the  sequence  is,  that  splendid  mansions 
and  beautiful  cottages  dot  the  whole  country,  churches  and  school-houses 
are  erected,  high  schools  and  universities  are  chartered,  and  rail-roads 
will  soon  checker  the  country  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Such  scenes  having  the  eflect  of  producing  excitement  in  the  youthful 
mind,  and  drawing  it  oft'  from  the  usual  occupations  of  life,  the  young 
men  of  the  vicinity  were  anxious  for  something  else  to  happen  that 
would  fill  the  vacuum,  and  so  they  were  gratified,  in  a  small  measure,  by 
the  arrival  of  a  Mr.  M.,  purporting  himself  to  be  the  owner  of  a  patent 
right  to  vend  Magical  Washing  Recipes,  for  cleansing  of  linen  and 
other  clothes,  making  agents  as  he  passed  through  the  different  towns 
and  settlements,  giving  such  a  per  centsge  of  the  profits  as  might  be 
agreed  on.  Those  recipes,  when  sold  to  any  individual,  was  accompa- 
nied with  the  injunction  of  solemn  secresy.  Arriving  with  recommenda- 
tions numerous  and  respectable,  his  recipes,  at  the  price  of  five  dollars, 
met  with  ready  sale.  Knowing  from  recent  experience  that  the  magical 
secret  would  soon  get  out,  this  speculator's  policy  was  to  enlist  as  many 
agents  as  possible  to  send  out  to  the  diff"erent  sections  of  the  country. 
Some  half  dozen  agents,  all  young  men,  were  soon  enlisted  in 
the  business,  and  "struck  out"  in  dift'erent  directions.  Among  others, 
the  subject  of  our  sketch.     To  make  a  sale  of  the  patent  right  with  sue- 
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cess,  required  a  little  scientific  speech  to  each  individual,  attended  with 
a  mathematical  precision  in  the  mixing  of  the  required  ingredients, 
unless  one  neighbor  would  take  the  ipse  dixit  of  another  who  might 
have  previously  purchased. 

With  saddle-bags  filled  with  sal  ammonia  and  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  blank  recipes,  our  subject  puts  off  for  the  Colorado  valley,  the  bar- 
gain having  been  made  to  pay  a  certain  per  cent.  The  first  day's  travel 
more  than  twenty  dollars  were  received — only  having  to  make  one  prac- 
tical demonstration.  This  had  to  be  performed  before  Mrs.  H.  would 
believe  in  such  a  mixture  of  magic  and  turpentine — for  that  ingredient 
was  evident  from  the  smell  of  the  saddle-bajjs.  She  had  been  hurabuof- 
ged  "  in  the  States"  by  other  "  washing  machines,"  and  would  require 
ocular  demonstration  before  she  would  be  convinced.  The  demonstra- 
tion was  soon  made,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  and  utter  amazement  of 
Mrs.  H.  and  her  daughters,  all  of  whom  had  been  enjoying  the  said 
demonstration  with  excessive  jollity  and  incredulity,  as  they  supposed, 
at  his  expense.  Seeing  was  believing;  the  five  dollars  were  paid,  the 
secret  imparted  with  solemn  injunction  and  delivery  of  recipe.  The 
next  neighbor  visited  was  Mr.  M.,  with  wife  and  several  blooming 
daughters.  The  scientific  lecture  delivered,  and  the  assurance  that  Mrs. 
II.  had  become  a  convert  from  actual  observation,  secured  the  bargain 
with  Mrs.  M.  The  old  gentleman  taken  around  into  the  chimney-corner 
to  receive  the  secret  with  open  ears,  (being  a  little  deaf,)  while  the 
daughters  flew  noiselessly,  unnoticed,  to  the  inside  of  the  chimney,  and 
eave-dropped  to  hear  tbe  magical  tale  through  the  chinks  of  the  logs. 
Each  successive  day's  experience  and  success  imparted  greater  animation 
in  this  new  and  unexpected  business  employment,  well  knowing  that  the 
secret  would  soon  be  known,  and  that  then  "  Othello's  occupation  would 
be  gone ;"  suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  "  Eunoia  polk,  epenito,"  and  the 
thought  was  only  father  to  the  action. 

He  employed  an  active  young  man  to  assist  in  his  sales,  by  giving  the 
sum  of  fifty  cents  for  each  contract  made  by  his  assistance,  where  it 
would  not  be  required  to  make  a  practical  exhibit  and  the  consequent 
delay  of  time.  Accordingly,  this  assistant  rode  with  the  speed  of  a  Jehu 
in  making  circles  through  the  settlements,  and  rejoining  his  principal  to 
report  progress.  Finally,  arriving  at  the  thriving  village  of  Gonzales, 
their  horses  tied  to  swinging  limbs  of  trees,  public  notice  posted  up, 
stating  that  a  washing  demonstration  would  immediately  be  made  in 
proof  of  the  supposed  late  invention.  The  citizens  turned  out  en  masse 
to  witness  the  performance.  Some  fifty  recipes  were  written,  and  being 
signed  by  every  householder,  and  the  money  being  counted  out,  when 
lo !  and  behold !  one  of  the  merchants,  just  having  received  his  news- 
paper, containing  exactlv  the  great  magical  recipe  for  washing,  free  gratis 
for  nothing.  The  newspaper  had  come  from  the  "  States,"  but  not  with 
telegraphic  speed.  The  citizens  spoke  of  giving  the  young  adventurers 
a  ride  (on  a  rail),  but  better  counsels  prevailed.  The  great  humbug  was 
as  new  to  the  young  man  as  it  was  to  the  citizens  of  Gonzales,  and  the 
bold  and  artless  manner  of  telling  the  excited  citizens  so,  fully  convinced  A i ,-  •' ., 
them  of  his  innocence.  "  Ex  pide  herculem."  He  returned  with  cash  r^-*-"^ 
enouofh  to  bejnn  a  small  mercaritTle  business. 

Scarcely  yet  twenty -five  years  of  age,  John  Calhoun  Wallis,  by  his  early 
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industrial  habits,  energy  of  action  in  •whatever  he  undertakes,  and  untiring 
perseverance,  aided  by  early  training,  a  naturally  romantic  nature,  and 
a  high  sense  of  honor,  has  obtained  a  position  in  society  that  might  well 
be  envied  by  men  of  double  his  years,  and  has  secured  a  competency  for 
hfe,  with  the  consoling  reflection  that  such  reputation  and  competency 
are  not  mixed  with  any  gall  and  bitterness  in  the  acquisition  thereof.  It 
is  not  to  the  disparagement  of  any  of  the  many  prominent  young  men 
of  Texas  that  such  deserved  encomiums  are  pronounced,  but  that  merited 
praise  may  be  awarded  to  such  as  have,  by  their  exertions  and  self-re- 
spect, commanded  the  esteem  of  all.  Successful  in  and  peculiarly  fitted 
for  mercantile  operations,  he  also  cultivates  the  soil  of  the  beautiful,  rich, 
undulating  prairies;  a  mason  of  high  attainments,  mechanical  genius 
enough  to  erect  his  own  houses,  a  business  man  generally,  he  knows  the  real 
duties  of  life  too  well  to  be  spoiled  by  flattery  ;  and  be  it  remembered, 
that  after  all  which  has  been  or  may  be  said  of  the  few  who  have  acted 
•well  and  wisely  their  parts  on  the  public  theatre  of  life,  to  the  generality 
of  mankind,  the  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station. 


W.  B.  PKESCOTT, 

OF     H0LME8VILLE,     LOUSIANA. 

W.  B.  Prescott,  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  was  born  on  the  1 1th 
of  March,  1811,  in  Richland  district,  eleven  miles  south  of  Columbia, 
South  Carolina.     The  forefathers  of  Mr.  Prescott  were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England,  from  thence  they  emigrated  to  Virginia,  just 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.     A  portion  of 
the  family,  consisting  of  Aaron  Prescott,  the  grandfather  of  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  and  his  brothers,  Benjamin,  John  and  Jesse,  migrated 
still  further  south,  and  settled  in  South  Carolina.     Soon  after  hostilities 
commenced,  they  all  joined  the  American  army,  with  the  exception  of 
Jesse,  who  was  too  young  to  bear  arms,     Benjamin  and  John  were  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Savannah ;  Aaron  served  through  the  entire  war,  under 
the  command  of  Generals  Greene,  Sumpter  and  Marion.     After  peace 
was' declared,  he  settled  in  Richland  district,  where  he  lived  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  loved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.     His  eldest  son, 
"Willis  Prescott,  married  early  in  life  and  became  the  father  of  four 
children,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  memoir  is  the  youngest.     "Willis 
Prescott  died  while  yet  a  young  man,  leaving  his  widow  with  very  limit- 
ed means  for  the  education  and  support  of  htr  infant  children.      She 
succeeded  in  giving  them  a  tolerable  English  education,  and  was  desi- 
rous that  her  youngest  son  should  be  prepared  for  the  practice  of  one  of 
the  learned  professions,  at  the  same  time  assuring  him  that  his  entire 
patrimony  would  be  required  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation.    This  patrimony  consisted,  almost  entirely,  of  negroes,  to  whom 
he  was  strongly  attached,  and  who  warmly  returned  his  afi'ection.     No 
member  of  his  family  was  able  to  purchase  them  at  the  time,  and  he 
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could  not  bear  the  thought  of  selling  them  to  strangers.  He  retained 
his  slaves,  and  when  18  years  of  age  joined  his  brother  at  Bayou  Boeuf, 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  Red  River,  at  that  time  a  perfeet  wilderness, 
but  unsurpassed  in  fertility  of  soil.  Here  Mr.  Prescott  still  resides. 
With  his  brother  he  has  been  successful  in  accumulating  wealth,  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  an  abundance  of  this  world's  goods,  and  in  the  good 
will  of  all  who  know  him.  • 

In  1837  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Moore,  member 
of  Congress  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Prescott  has  been  urged  for  many  years,  by  his  Democratic  friends, 
to  enter  political  life ;  this  he  has  always  declined  doing,  excepting  on 
one  occasion :  in  ]  844  he  consented  to  become  a  cand'idate  for  mem- 
bership of  the  State  Convention,  called  to  remodel  the  constitution. 
Politics  ran  high,  and  the  Whigs  claimed  a  decided  ascendancy  in  the 
parish;  notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Prescott  was  triumphantly  elected, 
the  majority  in  his  favor  equalling  one  third  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes  cast — a  striking  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held 
among  his  own  immediate  neighbors. 


JOSEPH    SMITH, 

OF    WATERBURY,    CONNECTICUT. 

Joseph  Smith  was  born  in  Birmingham,  England,  on  the  26th  March, 
1818.  His  parents  belonged  to  the  middle  classes,  and  not  being  opu- 
lent, Mr.  Smith  did  •  not  enjoy  those  educational  advantages  which  it 
would  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  them  to  have  given  him.  He  was, 
however,  sent  to  school  at  an  early  age,  and  evinced  a  remarkable  apt- 
ness in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  was  considered  by  his  parents  and 
friends  a  very  quick  boy,  and  would  frequently  bring  home  premiums 
and  rewards  for  excellence  in  the  recitation  of  his  tasks. 

Mr.  Smith  in  his  youth  had  a  fondness  for  education  and  school  that 
amounted  almost  to  a  passion.  To  instance  this  we  may  remark  that 
the  vacation  time  was  to  him  the  most  tedious  part  of  the  year,  inso- 
much so  that  he  was  accustomed,  during  that  much  hated  time,  to  ac- 
company his  younger  brother  and  sister  to  their  school.  From  the  time 
that  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  four  years  until  twelve,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  been  uninterruptedly  at  school. 

His  father  dying  when  he  had  completed  his  twelfth  year,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  educational  studies  in  order  to  assist  his  mother, 
she,  by  his  father's  decease,  being  left  with  four  children,  of  whom  he 
was  the  eldest. 

He  accordingly  commenced  his  labors  upon  the  farm,  and  from  that 
youthful  age  to  the  present  day  he  has  industriously  occupied  himself  at 
a  very  sedentary  business,  working  from  nine  to  ten  hours  each  day. 
His  opportunities  for  improving  his  mind  and  satisfying  his  ardent  thirst 
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for  knowledge  were  consequently  not  very  great.  They  were,  however, 
improved.  In  the  morning,  before  proceeding  to  his  daily  labor,  and  in 
the  evening,  when  his  day's  work  was  completed,  he  would  spend  hours 
in  reading  and  making  himself  master  of  the  different  branches  of  a 
thorough  education.  And  so  strong  was  his  passion  for  knowledge  that 
the  gray  light  of  the  morning  would  frequently  find  him  book  in  hand, 
unconscious  of  the  flight  bf  time.  A  prominent  characteristic  of  his 
youthful  days  was  his  inquiring,  inquisitive  disposition.  He  was  con- 
stantly asking  questions,  and  would  never  rest  satisfied  until  he  thorough- 
ly understood  what  he  desired  to  find  out.  Another  marked  feature  in 
his  youthful  life  was  his  delight  in  reading.  To  this  he  consecrated 
every  moment  he  could  spare  from  his  labor.  For  this  he  would  fre- 
quently hoard  up  his  money  with  the  anxious  care  of  the  miser,  in  order 
to  procure  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  purchase  some  favorite  author,  to 
gratify  his  insatiate  passion  for  literature. 

But  when  in  his  sixteenth  year  a  complete  change  came  over  his 
youthful  heart.  On  the  very  day  upon  which  he  had  arrived  at  his  six- 
teenth year,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  consecrated  his  energies  to 
the  service  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life  was 
powerfully  influenced  by  the  divine  inspiration  of  religion.  From  this 
time  his  heart  became  the  resting  place  of  new  emotions,  new  hopes, 
sentiments  and  principles.  All  the  important  realities  of  life  appeared 
vividly  before  him.  Up  to  this  time  it  seemed  to  him  he  had  been  go- 
verned by  selfishness.  He  had  lived  forgetful  of  his  duties  to  his  Crea- 
tor and  his  fellow-men,  unmindful  of  the  command  of  Him  who  died 
for  all,  "  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart,  and  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself,"  and  now  he  was  for  the  first  time  fully  sensible  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  trials  of  this  life. 

Mr.  Smith  has  always  regarded  this  as  the  most  important  period  of 
his  life.  His  youthful  mind  awakening  to  religion  checked  him  in  con- 
tracting habits  too  often  embraced  by  the  young,  which  blast  forever 
any  prospect  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence,  and  his  after  life  has 
always  been  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  religion  and  a  dcsire  to  benefit 
his  fellow-men. 

In  order  to  prepare  himself  for  putting  into  practice  the  intense  feel- 
ing of  philanthropy  towards  mankind  that  burned  within  him,  and  as 
he  experienced  an  irresistible  desire  for  the  holy  calling  of  the  ministry, 
he  commenced  a  course  of  theological  study,  he  having  at  that  time  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Wesley  an  Methodist  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  as 
Lay,  or  as  they  are  usually  denominated,  "  Local  Preacher."  Some  time 
after,  however,  he  deemed  his  duty  to  tender  his  services  to  the  Confer- 
ence, and  he  accordingly  signified  his  desire  to  be  employed  in  the  be- 
nevolent but  arduous  labors  of  the  missionary  field,  but  as  there  were 
more  applicants  than  possibly  could  be  employed,  his  off'er  Avas  not  ac- 
cepted. 

Soon  after  this  the  hand  of  affliction  was  laid  heavily  upon  him  by 
the  death  of  his  fond  and  much  cherished  mother.  This  severe  blow 
required  all  his  fortitude  to  bear,  but  with  Christian  resignation  he 
humbly  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  always  bearing  in  mind 
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the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,"  and 
again  devoted  his  energies  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

A  few  months  later  it  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Smith  to  emigrate  to 
America,  by  an  American  gentleman  who  came  to  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  business,  and 
though  Mr.  Smith  had  no  inclination  to  leave  his  native  land,  the  pros- 
pects held  out  to  him  were  so  favorable  as  to  induce  him  to  accept. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1844,  Mr.  Smith  entered  into  the  married  state, 
and  on  the  same  day  embarked  for  America,  and  arrived  in  this  country 
on  the  first  of  July. 

Mr.  Smith  was  quite  a  young  man  when  he  arrived  on  our  shores, 
just  in  his  twenty-sixth  year  ;  and  as  he  had  never  before  left  his  home, 
the  change  from  the  quiet  monotony  of  rural  life  in  an  old  country  to 
the  bustle  and  energy  of  a  youthful  land,  was  sudden  and  unexpected. 
Determined,  however,  to  make  this  country  his  residence,  and  to  become, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  an  American  citizen,  he  made  it  a  point  of 
duty  to  adapt  himself  as  readily  as  possible  to  the  new  phases  of  charac- 
ter and  life  here  presented  to  him,  and  to  cease  to  remember  the  Old 
World  manners  and  customs,  that  he  might  the  more  readily  become  ac- 
customed to  the  new.  Though  there  were  many  things  that  did  not 
accord  with  his  previously  acquired  ideas  of  men  and  things,  he  did  not 
indulge  in  that  too  frequent  habit  of  many  of  his  countrymen  of  exalt- 
ing everything  English,  as  of  necessity  commendable,  and  deprecating 
everything  American  as  contrary ;  and  it  proved  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  him  that  he  found  himself  enabled  to  accommodate  himself  to 
the  strange  and  unaccustomed  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surround- 
ed.    The  writer  has  frequently  heard  him  remark: 

"I  congratulate  myself  on  my  complete  success, so  that  my  intercourse 
with  my  adopted  fellow-citizens  has  been  of  the  most  agreeable  kind.  I 
am  unconscious  of  having  been  in  any  instance  slighted,  on  the  ground 
of  my  nativity,  and  I  think  my  experience  affords  abundant  evidence  of 
the  kindly  feeling  Americans  have  for  the  offspring  of  their  mother 
country." 

True  merit  can  never  conceal  itself;  though  it  may  obscure  itself 
for  a  time,  in  the  end  it  will  be  sought  out  and  appreciated. 

Mr.  Smith  soon  made  his  mark  in  his  adopted  home.  His  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive industry,  his  kindness  and  benevolence,  his  sincere  religion, 
soon  pointed  him  out  as  a  man  of  merit  and  a  man  of  ability.  He  soon, 
therefore,  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  people,  which  was  evidenced  in 
a  variety  of  ways. 

The  most  remarkable  token  of  the  public  trust  in  his  integrity  and 
honor,  is  the  fact  of  his  being  elected,  after  he  had  been  only  eight 
years  in  the  country,  and  two  years  and  a  half  a  citizen,  to  represent  the 
town  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  in  which  he  resides,  in  the  General 
Assembly — "  a  token  of  confidence,"  as  he  has  been  heard  to  remark, "  I 
know  how  to  appreciate,  and  one  that  will  ever  be  to  me  a  subject  of 
grateful  remembrance." 

His  course,  as  a  legislator,  has  received  the  approval  of  his  constitu- 
ents.    It  has  not  been  brilliant,  fashioned  merely  for  the  moment,  and  to 
catch  the  fleeting  popularity  of  the  day,  but,  eminently  practical   in  all 
his  undertakings,  he  has  earnestly  and  calmly  labored  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  he  represented. 
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Shortly  after  taking  his  seat  in  the  Legislature,  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment. 

This  important  question  was  exciting  universal  attention,  and  opinions 
upon  the  benefit  or  disadvantage  of  the  death  penalty  as  a  means  of 
checking  crime,  were  varied  and  numerous.  A  majority,  and  a  very 
strong  one,  in  the  Legislature,  were,  however,  disposed  to  abolish  the 
existing  laws  that  session.  The  governor  had  earnestly  recommended  it 
for  several  sessions,  as  a  measure  that  would  conduce  greatly  to  the 
public  benefit,  and  a  strong  desire  was  manifested  to  act  on  his  recom- 
mendations. The  Senate  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  upon 
the  committee,  Mr.  Smith  was  the  sole  dissenting  voice.  This  did  not 
deter  him  from  discharging  his  duty.  There  are  many  men,  and  indeed 
most  men  who,  opposed  to  such  odds,  would  not  have  the  courage  to  resi&t 
the  popular  opinion,  but  would  have  the  weakness  to  swim  Avith  the  tide, 
and  thus  forfeit  the  trust  confided  to  their  charge. 

Not  so  with  Mr.  Smith.  Deeming  it  to  be  his  duty,  he  opposed  it 
strenuously  and  manfully,  and  published  a  Minority  Report.  The  bill 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  large  majority,  and  was  at  last  brought  before 
the  House  of  Assembly,  where,  after  a  fierce  discussion,  it  was  finally  re- 
jected, by  a  vote  of  two  to  one.  This  triumph  is  undoubtedly  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  sole  exertions  of  Mr.  Smith, 

His  Minority  Report  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  masterly  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  death  penalty  we  have  ever  read.  It  is  logical,  clear,  and 
can  be  comprehended  by  the  meanest  intellect.  "VVe  cannot  forbear 
inserting  it : 

"It  will,  we  believe,  be  admitted  to  be  a  recognised  principle  in  law, 
and  in  fact  one  of  its  fundamental  principles,  that  it  is  universally  con- 
nected with  penalty.  Law  without  penalty  is  a  simple  absurdity.  This 
principle  is  exhibited  to  us  everywhere.  The  universe  is  governed  by 
law,  which  if  ever  so  slightly  deranged,  would  throw  the  whole  into  con- 
fusion. Our  own  world  is  governed  by  law.  It  is  law  that  keeps  it  in 
its  position ;  that  governs  its  vegetable  and  animal  productions.  We 
also  find  man  under  the  governing  influence  of  the  same  principle  ;  if  he 
violate  the  law  of  his  physical  constitution  by  taking  into  his  stomach 
any  hurtful  or  poisonous  substance,  he  either  by  degrees  or  suddenl}^  as 
the  case  may  be,  injures  or  destroys  his  health  and  life.  If  he  violate 
the  law  of  gravitation  by  throwing  himself  from  an  eminence,  he  pays 
the  penalty  inevitably  and  immediately,  and  the  penalty  is  always  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  of  its  contumacious  violation.  The  same  law  is 
in  force  in  relation  to  his  intellectual  nature.  Let  a  man  perseveringly 
and  violently  strain  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  he  will  either  dethrone 
reason  and  bring  on  hopeless  idiocy,  or  he  will  so  debilitate  his  physical 
and  mental  constitution  as  to  utterly  disqualify  himself  for  any  eft'ective 
intellectual  efl'ort ;  and  while  there  may  be  various  degrees  of  violation 
of  law  which  do  not  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  transgressor,  yet 
there  is  a  climax  here ;  there  is  a  capital  crime  here,  the  ultimatum  of 
"which  is  the  utter  destruction  of  the  rebelling  agent.  We  find  this 
same  principle  recognised  in  the  government  of  man  as  a  moral  agent, 
susceptible  of  moral  government.  Law,  with  suitable  and  adequate 
penalty,  has  beeu  a  principle  recognised,  by  all  governments,  civilized 
and  barbarian  ;  and  one  of  the  prominent,  striking,  absolutely  essential 
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and  fundamental  principles  of  law  is,  that  the  penalty  should  bear  an 
exact  proportion  to  the  character  of  the  crime  committed.  There  is  a 
regular  gradation  of  crime,  fi'om  the  most  petty  misdemeanor,  to  the 
most  flagrant  and  cold-blooded  murder.  Reason,  cool,  unbiassed  and 
uninfluenced  by  pre-conceived  opinion,  would  suggest  the  propriety  of 
an  administration  of  punishment  exactly  proportionate  to  the  malignity 
of  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  and  if  there  is  a  capital  crime,  there  should 
be,  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  in  order  to  the  administration 
oi  sith'^Iq  ]\x?>\acq,  <i.  capital  punishment.  This  is  a  course  of  reasoning 
that  we  think  will  commend  itself  to  every  unbiassed  mind.  And  in 
coming  to  this  conclusion,  we  find  ourselves  sustained  by  the  best  and 
most  vigorous  minds  ;  men  who  have  been  the  glory  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  and  we  find  ourselves  still  supported  by  the  strongest  and 
most  vigorous  minds  of  the  present  time.  The  whole  history  of  the 
past  utters  its  united  voice  in  sympathy  with  this  conclusion,  and  the 
whole  of  the  practice  of  past  governments  corroborates  it,  and  puts  an 
indellible  stamp  of  authority  upon  it.  The  experience  of  so  many  ages 
should  have  its  influence ;  but  I  know  that  we  are  too  apt  '  to  think 
our  fathers  fools,  so  wise  we  grow.'  We  are  living  in  a  '  progressive 
age,  an  age  of  new  developments ;'  and  you  have  only  to  write  *•  pro- 
gressive' upon  any  scheme,  by  whomsoever  devised,  and  however  direct 
its  tendencies  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  truths  we  have  long  held 
dear,  and  by  which  thousands  have  been  comforted  and  solaced,  and 
you  will  find  hundreds  of  followers  paying  obeisance,  and  reverently 
bowing  before  the  idol  you  have  set  up.  '  Progression  P  "What  a 
mighty  word ;  how  pregnant  with  mighty  thoughts  and  mighty  deeds. 
*  Progression ;'  its  very  vibration  is  powerfully  magnetic;  no  magnetic 
battery  ever  exerted  so  mighty  an  influence  on  the  nervous  system  as 
the  simple  enunciation  of  this  talismanic  word  will  exert  on  some  minds. 
You  can  throw  them  into  an  ecstacy  instanter,  and  the  mesmeric  influ- 
ence is  at  once  so  powerfully  operative,  that  they  no  longer  possess 
self-control,  but  are  at  the  caprice  and  under  the  government  of  the  opera- 
tor ;  and  if  he  happen  to  be  a  man  of  some  genius  and  very  small  moral 
development,  you  will  have  some  beautiful  illustration  of  the  sentiment, 
that  '  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  but  a  step  ;'  that  step  is 
easily  taken,  and  the  authority  of  the  past  is  left  to  influence  'vulgar 
minds,'  who  have  not  had  the  courage  or  the  manhood  to  shake  off 
their  shackles. 

"'The  abolition  of  capital  punishment'  is  one  of  the  so-called  pro- 
gressive movements  of  the  age  ;  it  has  been  stamped  with  this  insignia, 
and  this,  and  this  alone,  has  given  the  subject  an  audience  and  a  free 
admission  into  many  minds.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  infalHble  marks 
of  the  progression  of  the  age,  and  that  is  commendation  enough ;  the 
bait  is  swallowed,  the  prey  is  taken.  We  enter  our  protest  here,  and 
we  do  it  earnestly  and  fearlessly.  Let  us  judge  of  things  by  their  own 
intrinsic  merit ;  let  us  weigh  them  in  the  scales  of  truth,  and  in  the 
light  of  reason.  Scripture  and  experience,  and  we  have  no  fear  of  conse- 
quences. In  weighing  the  merit  of  this  argument,  we  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  make  our  appeal  to  the  teachings  of  inspiration;  and  if 
we  find  ourselves  sustained  by  divine  authority,  we  feel  safe  ;  we  have 
BO  dread  of  the  consequences  which  may  result  from  any  doctrine  clearly 
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and  distinctly  taught  in  the  Word  of  Truth.     Conventions  to  examine 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  have  no  terrors  to  us. 

"  The  passage  on  which  great  stress  is  justly  laid  in  this  argument,  is 
the  one  addressed  to  Noah:  'Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed  ;'  and  although  the  enemy  has  put  forth  all  the 
energy  he  could  command,  it  still  stands  in  all  its  strength  impregnable. 
We  are  always  suspicious  of  any  doctrine  which  depends  exclusively  on 
the  critical  acumen  of  its  defender  for  its  proof;  its  truth  is  evidently 
fixed  on  a  very  critical  foundation.  The  plain  teaching  of  the  passage 
already  quoted  is  so  self-evident,  so  authoritative,  that  to  destroy  its 
force,  the  critical  skill  of  the  whole  phalanx  has  been  violently  hurled 
against  it ;  but  there  it  stands  in  its  simple  majesty  unscathed.  '  The 
smell  of  fire  has  not  passed  upon  it.'  It  possesses  the  highest  claims 
upon  our  recognition,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  plain,  direct,  simple  atithori- 
tative  utterance  of  a  God,  the  source  of  all  authority  and  law.  There 
are  several  peculiarities  about  it  that  deserve  to  be  marked.  He  has 
chosen  to  assign  a  reason  for  it.  He  might  have  stated  it  authoritative- 
ly; it  would  then  have  been  binding,  but  we  are  told  the  reason  of  this 
law  in  these  emphatic  words :  '  Because  in  the  image  of  God  made  he 
man.'  Here  is  an  eternal  reason  for  its  perpetuation ;  so  long  as  man 
retains  God's  image,  we  have  a  reason  for  the  execution  of  this  law,  a 
reason  co-existent  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  species ;  and  when  we 
hear  men  brand  this  law  as  barbarous,  we  shudder  at  their  gross  impiety  ; 
they  cannot  surely  perceive  the  position  they  take  in  giving  utterance 
to  this  sentiment.  A  law  communicated  immediately  by  God  to  eight 
persons  saved,  when  a  world  of  murderers  had  suff'ered  '  Capital  Pun- 
ishment'' at  the  immediate  hand  of  a  sin-avenging  God.  Were  those 
eight  persons  barbarians,  and  did  the  Almighty  establish  a  barbarous 
law  for  their  government  ?  But  we  forbear  ;  we  suppose  this  is  one  of 
the  marks  of  the  '  Progressive  Age,'  an  embodiment  of  the  progressive 
Bentiment.  It  certainly  does  not  require  any  very  profound  depth  of 
penetration  to  discover  'whose  is  its  image  and  superscription.'  'The 
mark  of  the  beast'  is  too  indelibly  engraven  upon  it  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  mistake.  We  hope  Christian  men  will  discard  such  a  senti- 
ment, and  leave  such  utterances  to  infidel  and  semi-infidel  writers, 
whence  it  had  its  origin. 

"  There  is  another  peculiarity  in  relation  to  this  law  to  which  we  would 
invite  your  attention,  and  that  is,  it  was  addressed  to  the  second  progeni- 
tor of  our  race.  In  his  representative  capacity,  he  stood  forth  the 
father  of  our  race,  and  for  his  government,  and  the  government  of  all 
who  should  spring  from  his  loins,  this  important  law  was  established. 
We  would  also  call  attention  to  another  peculiarity  of  this  law.  It 
existed  centuries  before,  and  is  consequently  entirely  independent  of  the 
Jewish  law,  and  was  not  therefore  abolished  with  it.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  sophistry  employed  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  ;  and 
because  we  do  not  contend  for  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Jewish 
ceremonial,  or  the  criminal  code  of  Jewish  law  as  possessing  a  binding 
character  on  us,  we  are  disposed  to  give  up  the  argument,  so  far  as  the 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
logical  deduction.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  because  we  admit  that 
the  Jewish  ceremonial  has  been  abrogated,  that  our  argument  from  the 
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Old  Testament  is  given  up.  The  law  on  which  we  now  dwell,  existed 
prior  to  the  Jewish  law,  and  is  consequently  entirely  independent  of  it, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  by  any  possibiHty,  have  perished  with  it.  It 
stands  on  its  own  independent  authority,  a  law  of  perpetual  ohligationfor 
the  race. 

"The  forbearance  of  God  in  relation  to  the  first  murderer,  (on  whom 
God  put  a  mark,  lest  any  finding  him  should  slay  him,  fully  proving 
that  man  was  instinctively  led  to  punish  the  murderer,)  led  to  great 
abuse.  Crime,  cruelty,  murder,  abounded,  till  justice  swept  a  guilty 
race  from  the  earth,  and  now  that  the  race  has  began  anew,  only  one 
family  alive,  does  it  not  seem  peculiar,  that  one  of  the  first  teachings  of 
the  Almighty  to  this  family  is,  the  punishment  of  murder  by  death. 
How  is  this  ?  Is  it  not  a  striking  evidence  of  the  great  importance  of 
this  law,  and  a  grand  demonstration  that  a  rule  was  now  established  for 
the  government  of  all  future  ages  ?  But  we  are  told  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament dispensation  brought  in  a  milder  and  purer  system,  and  abroga- 
ted, by  the  establishment  of  the  law  of  love,  this  law  of  retributive  jus- 
tice. But  the  argument  employed  on  this  subject  proves  too  much,  and 
thus  destroys  itself.  Our  opponents  claim  that  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment is  an  infringement  of  the  teachings  of  the  Saviour,  who  perempto- 
rily forbids  retaliation.  I  understand  the  Saviour  to  be  laying  down  prin- 
ciples for  the  government  of  individuals,  and  not  for  the  government  of 
the  magistracy,  which  is  the  point  assumed  in  this  argument.  What 
would  be  right  for  an  individual  in  his  private  capacity,  might  be  radi- 
cally wrong  for  the  magistrate  in  his  oflicial  capacity.  He  performs  the 
duties  of  his  oflBce  for  the  benefit  of  society,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  ad- 
minister law,  in  its  penalties,  in  the  exact  ratio  of  guilt  proved,  and  the 
interests  of  society ;  its  preservation  from  the  depredations  of  lawless 
and  bloody  men,  is  his  duty ;  and  he  is  morally  and  legally  bound  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  law,  when  the  oiiending  party  has  been 
proved  guilty,  and  while  the  individual  might  be  disposed  to  forgive, 
yet  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  imagine  circumstances 
in  which  a  flagrant  injustice  would  be  done  to  society  if  it  were  allowed. 

"  We  have  not  vet  done  with  this  argument.  We  are  further  told 
that  society  has  no  right  to  take  life,  and  that  the  application  of  the  law 
of  love  forbids  it.  How  is  it  that  with  this  principle  fully  before  them, 
they  will  incarcerate  this  very  criminal  we  condemn  to  death,  in  a  prison 
for  life,  and  keep  him  at  hard  labor,  and  shut  him  out  from  society, 
place  him  in  solitary  confinement,  till  he  is  led  on,  in  some  cases,  to 
hopeless  insanity,  for  this  is  the  climax  to  ■which  such  punishment  fre- 
quently leads.  Now  we  demur  to  this  course.  We  assume  the  position 
that  if  governments  have  no  right  to  punish  murderers  with  death,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  application  of  this  law  of  love,  they 
have  no  more  right  to  impiison  him  for  life ;  the  one  is  as  flagrant  a 
violation  of  the  law  of  love  as  the  other.  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  is  as  much  an  inalienable  right  of  man  as  is  his  privilege  to  live  ; 
and  the  law  that  forbids  the  one,  by  all  the  principles  of  sound  logic, 
peremptorily  forbids  the  other  ;  and  to  carry  this  matter  to  its  ultimate 
consequences,  it  abolishes  all  laiv,  annihilates  all  punishment ;  for  if  it 
is  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  truth,  distinctly  enunciated,  and  clearly 
established  by  the  Saviour,  that  no  infliction  of  chastisement  shall  follow 
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the  commission  of  crime,  then  the  magistracy  was  dissolved  ;  society  has 
no  defence,  and  the  murderer  and  midnight  assassin  may  prowl  about 
at  pleasure,  and  the  law  of  love,  and  that  alone,  must  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  him. 

"  Now,  we  ask,  are  we  prepared  for  this  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  legiti- 
mate application  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  our  opponents  ;  and  may 
■we  not  add,  their  own  conduct  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  their  own 
principles,  when  called  out,  and  especially  at  variance  with  common 
sense ;  so  that  it  is  quite  evident  the  sage  of  Nazareth  taught  no  such 
absurd  and  impracticable  doctrine. 

"  Another  objection  urged  against  this  penalty  is,  that  it  is  revengeful. 
This  is  a  perfectly  gratuitous  assumption.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose,  peremptorily  to  deny  it.  We  are  actuated  by  no  such  hateful 
passion ;  but  we  certainly  do  think  that  the  charge  could  be  equally 
proved  against  them  as  against  ourselves,  by  an  application  of  the  same 
principle  We  take  the  position  on  this  subject,  that  the  punishment  of 
death  for  the  crime  of  murder  is  a  simple  act  of  justice,  to  be  inflicted 
for  this  crime  and  no  other.  We  believe  that  government  has  no  war- 
rant to  take  away  life  for  any  other  crime ;  but  we  also  believe,  and 
have  endeavored  to  establish,  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  a  divinely 
instituted  government  to  inflict  this  punishment  for  this  crime :  and  we 
urge  that  not  to  do  so  would  be  putting  a  premium  upon  crime.  Sup- 
pose a  man  to  be  guilty  of  an  aggravated  robbery,  and  while  in  the  act 
of  committing  it  he  should,  by  some  peculiar  exigency,  be  exposed  to 
detection,  but  by  adding  the  crime  of  murder  to  that  of  robbery,  he 
would  prevent  the  possibility  of  detection,  would  he  not  be  very  likely  to 
commit  it,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  both  crimes  are  aUke  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment  for  life  ?  Would  not  the  fact  have  a  direct  and 
positive  tendency  largely  to  increase  the  crime  of  murder,  in  order  to 
avoid  detection,  and  would  not  a  gross  injustice  be  inflicted  upon  society 
by  the  establishment  of  such  a  principle  ? 

"  Another  objection  urged  against  capital  punishment  is,  that  the 
commandment,  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  applies  equally  to  the  magistrate 
as  to  the  criminal.  The  consummate  absurdity  of  this  position  will 
appear  by  a  recurrence  to  the  simple  fact  that  it  supposes  that  God  has 
established  a  law,  to  execute  which  requires  the  violation  of  its  own  fun- 
damental principle,  a  style  of  reasoning  agreeing  perhaps  with  progres- 
sive principles^  but  strangely  at  variance  with  the  judgment  of  antiquity 
and  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 

'*  Another  objection  has  been  founded  on  the  assumption  that  when 
the  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  for  a  great  variety  of  ofi'ences, 
crime  multiplied.  This  we  will  not  now  attempt  seriously  to  dispute ; 
and  we  repudiate  distinctly  the  law  which  inflicts  death  for  any  other 
crime  than  murder.  W^e  believe  that  if  tlTis  principle  had  been  recog- 
nised, the  majesty  of  the  law  would  have  been  much  more  sacred,  and 
its  influence  much  more  powerful ;  but  because  sanguinary  laws,  unjust 
in  their  provisions,  might  have  proved  incentives  to  crime,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  this  method  of  administering  justice,  in  relation  to  a 
crime,  and  the  only  crime  we  claim  demands  it,  should  be  abolished. 
The  injustice  of  its  application  in  the  ninety-nine  cases  does  not  prove 
that  it  is  equally  unjust  in  the  hundredth.     Because  it  is  unjust  to  inflict 
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the  penalty  of  death  for  killing  a  sheep,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is 
equally  unjust  to  put  a  man  to  death  for  killing  a  man.  Reasoning 
from  the  lesser  to  the  greater  does  not  adapt  itself  to  the  nineteenth 
century. 

"It  is  also  objected  to  the  infliction  of  this  punishment,  that  it  ushers 
the  crimiual,  in  some  instances,  into  the  eternal  world  without  his  giving 
any  evidence  of  preparation.  "We  answer  that  the  criminal  has  the 
opportunity,  before  and  after  conviction,  to  make  that  preparation ;  and 
what  presumption  is  there  that  a  continuance  of  his  probation,  shut  up 
in  a  prison,  would  effect  what  the  absolute  certainty  of  immediate  death 
utterly  failed  to  accomplish  ?  But  if  we  put  this  upon  the  proper 
ground,  we  shall  see  that  we  involve  no  responsibility,  inasmuch  as  Ave 
are  only  the  executors  of  the  divine  law,  which,  if  just  in  its  establish- 
ment, is  infallibly  just  in  its  execution ;  and  the  author  of  this  law  only 
executes  it,  mediately,  by  our  agency,  instead  of  immediate!!/,  by  a  direct 
and  positive  infliction  ;  the  responsibility  of  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
is  not  ours,  but  His  ;  and  there  should  be  no  shrinking,  on  our  part,  from 
executing  a  divine  law  because  of  the  consequences  associated  with  it. 
Duty  is  ours,  consequences  are  His. 

"  It  is  again  objected  that  the  death  penalty  is  not  so  powerful  in  its 
operation  as  a  preventive  of  crime,  as  imprisonment.  This  we  deny,  and 
the  whole  experience,  both  of  the  past  and  the  present,  sustain  us  in  our 
denial.  There  is  nothing  from  which  man  shrinks  so  instinctively  as 
death.  He  is  emphatically  the  '  king  of  terrors  ;'  and  if  men  cannot  be 
restrained  from  the  commission  of  crimes  by  the  greater  penalty,  they 
certainly  will  not  by  the  lesser. 

"We  will  not  further  prolong  this  report.  "We  have  endeavored  to 
examine  this  question  with  candor;  have  presented  some  of  our  reasons 
for  our  opposition,  and  we  humbly  think  that  we  have  presented  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  our  existing  law ; 
that  the  bill  proposed  by  the  majority  of  this  committee  will  not  pass, 
coming  as  it  does  in  direct  collision  with  the  dictates  of  enlightened  rea- 
son, the  plain  principles  of  retributive  justice,  and  the  distinct  and  posi- 
tive authority  of  the  supreme  law  of  God." 

Did  Mr.  Smith's  claims  to  eminence  rest  solely  on  this  very  able  docu- 
ment, it  would  be  sufficient  to  point  him  out  as  a  man  of  talent  and 
ability,  having  at  heart  sincerely  the  true  interest  of  his  adopted  fellow- 
citizens,  and  determined  to  perform  his  duty  honestly  and  fearlessly. 

Mr.  Smith  still  continues  to  occupy  his  seat  in  the  Legislature,  where 
he  is  regarded  as  an  active  working  member. 

He  is  not  neglectful,  meanwhile,  of  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  but 
every  Sabbath  finds  him  disseminating  the  blessed  light  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  neighboring  villages,  and  endeavoring,  as  much  as  possible,  to  elevate 
the  moral  standard  of  the  people,  and  implant  in  their  bosoms  those 
correct  principles  in  which  the  institutions  of  our  country  must  find  per- 
manence and  repose. 


HUGH  H.  TOLAND, 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA. 

Dr.  Hugh  H.  Toland  was  born   in  Newbury  district,  South  Caro- 
lina, on  the  17th  of  April,  1809.     His  father,  John  Toland,  left  Ireland 
when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  settled  there,  and  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.     By  industry  and  economy,  he  soon  acquired  a  competency  ; 
and  by  honesty  and  integrity  rendered  himself  and  family  highly  respect- 
able.    Hugh  was  the  fourth  of  ten  children,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
reputation  for  talents  which  he  acquired  with  his  teachers,  when  a  boy, 
his  father  detennined  to  give  him  a  profession.    Although  not  being  igno- 
rant of  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  the  opportunities  offered 
him  were  very  limited ;  and  when  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  only  a  tolerable  English  scholar,  and  had  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  languages,  which  he  acquired  at  a  com- 
mon country  school.     He  had  never  seen  a  book  except  such  as  were 
used  in  common  schools  at  that  time  ;  even  with  geography,  history,  <fec., 
he  was  unacquainted,  and  was  not  aware  of  his  ignorance  until  he  had 
access  to  the  library  of  his  preceptor.     Being  unwilling  to  remain  in 
ignorance  when  an  opportunity  was  presented  for  improvement,  he  deter- 
mined to  repair  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  deficiency  of  his  early  educa- 
tion, by  devoting  the  time  not  necessarily  occupied  in  the  acquisition  of 
a  knowledge  of  medicine  to  the  study  of  those  branches  that  had  been 
neglected,  and  general  literature.     After  spending  very  profitably  eigh- 
teen months  in  the  ofiice  of  Dr.  Ross,  his  preceptor,  with  whom  he  was 
a  great  favorite,  he  visited  Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  class.     There  he  soon,  by  his  industry  and  talents, 
took  a  high  stand,  and  graduated  on  the  10th  of  March,  1828,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  with  as  much  ease  and  distinction  as  any  of  its  mem- 
bers.    He  returned  home  in  bad  health,  produced  by  want  of  exercise 
and  excessive  application ;  and  from  the  pain  in  his  chest  and  excessive 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  his  friends  thought  he  would  soon  fall  a 
victim  to  consumption  ;  and  if  he  had  possessed  less  energy  of  character, 
he  unquestionably  would.     Instead  of  yielding  himself  a  victim  to  the 
disease,  he  kept  a  blister  constantly  on  some  portion  of  the  chest,  took 
regular  horseback  exercise,  and  in  a  few  months  was  partially  restored. 
In  September,  having  selected  a  good  country  location,  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  the  neighborhood  being  sickly,  he  very 
soon  had  a  respectable  practice,  and  sustained  himself  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  his  friends,  until  he  was  attacked  with  the  prevalent  disease  of 
the  country,  from  which  he  did  not  recover  for  many  months.     This 
attack  had  a  very  salutary  efi"ect  upon  his  constitution,  for  upon  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  acute  symptoms,  the  chronic  afiection  entirely  disappeared, 
and  his  health  in  a  few  months  was  better  than  it  had  been  for  several 
years  before. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1829,  being  only  20  years  of  age,  and  never 
having  spent  an  hour  in  the  dissecting  room,  he  performed  the  operation 
of  lithotomy  successfully,  which  gave  him  a  high  reputation  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood,  being  tlie  first  operation  of  that  character  that  had  been  per- 
formed in  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  the  first  ever  performed  on  the 
living  subject  by  so  young  a  surgeon.  This  case  was  published  in  the 
Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine,  and  he  was  highly  complimented  by 
the  editor.  Professor  Short,  in  a  note  in  which  that  fact  was  mentioned. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1830,  he  operated  in  two  other  cases 
of  calculus  with  the  same  result,  tied  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  besides 
performing  many  other  operations  of  minor  importance.  These,  with 
his  success  in  the  treatment  of  the  prevalent  diseases  of  the  country, 
gave  him  more  reputation,  and  a  more  extensive  practice  than  any  phy- 
sician in  the  upper  part  of  the  State.  Being  satisfied  that  he  had  both 
the  firmness  and  manual  dexterity  necessary  to  make  a  surgeon,  and 
having,  by  his  own  exertions,  obtained  the  means,  he  determined  to 
visit  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  anatomical  and  practical 
knowledge  which  are  necessary  to  render  the  practice  of  his  profession 
agreeable,  as  well  as  to  insure  success. 

Having  a  brother  in  Alabama  he  visited  that  State,  and  then  further 
South,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  suitable  location,  when  he  returned. 
After  spending  the  winter  in  visiting  the  principal  cities,  in  the  spring 
of  1831  he  returned  to  Lexington,  and  devoted  the  summer  to  reading 
and  the  study  of  the  French  language,  and  spent  the  winter  in  the  lec- 
ture and  dissecting  rooms.  He  was  elected  by  the  medical  class  as  their 
22d  of  February  orator,  and  although  it  was  his  first  eS"ort,  Judge  May 
pronounced  it  the  best  speech  he  had  ever  heard  from  so  young  a  man. 
In  the  spring  of  1832  he  passed  through  South  Carolina  to  take  leave 
of  his  friends,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  sailed  from  Charleston  in  a  vessel 
bound  to  Havre.  Upon  reaching  Paris  he  found  every  focility  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  acquisition  of  medical  knowledge,  and  sufi'ered 
no  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved.  Sixteen  hours  of  every  twenty-four 
were  spent  either  in  the  hospitals,  lecture  and  dissecting  rooms,  or  at  his 
books.  He  remained  in  Paris  until  the  summer  of  1834,  not  having 
visited  any  other  schools  of  medicine  in  consequence  of  his  want  of 
means.  In  September  he  landed  in  Charleston  penniless,  where  he  for- 
tunately met  a  friend  of  his  father,  who  supplied  his  immediate  wants. 
In  a  few  days  after  reaching  his  native  place,  he  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  the  village  of  Newbury,  and  was  called  to  a  lady  who 
had  general  paralysis  as  well  as  urinar}^  caculus,  of  large  size.  The  most 
eminent  physicians  in  the  district  had,  in  consultation  a  few  days  before 
his  arrival,  agreed  that  she  should  be  left  to  her  fate,  as  any  operation 
would  certainly  prove  fatal.  Upon  a  careful  examination  of  her  case  he 
thought  difierently,  removed  the  stone,  and  relieved  his  patient  of 
that  distressing  difficulty.  The  result  of  this  operation,  in  addition  to 
the  reputation  he  had  previously  acquired,  placed  him  at  once  at  the 
head  of  his  profession  ;  and,  during  his  stay  at  Newbury,  he  had  all  the  sur- 
gery, and  as  much  practice  as  he  desired,  although  it  was  generally 
known  that  he  did  not  intend  to  locate  there  permanently. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  France,  a  proposition  for  a  copartnership 
was  made  by  Doctor  Wills,  of  Columbia,  the  most  eminent  physician 
and  surgeon  of  that  city,  and  accepted.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1835, 
he  went  to  that  place  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  his  eDga£jement,  and 
in  the  absence  of  his  copartner,  during  the  summer  of  that  year,  he  re- 
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moved  half  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  successfully,  and  was  so  much 
esteemed  as  a  physician  that  the  practice  of  the  firm  was  nearly  doubled 
the  first  year,  and  continued  to  increase  as  long  as  they  remained  to- 
gether. 

On  the  ninth  of  March,  183Y,  he  married  Mary  A.  Goodwyn,  daugh- 
ter of  Major  Goodwyq,  of  Fairfield  district — an  amiable  and  pious  lady, 
who  died  in  1843,  of  tubercular  consumption. 

The  term  of  his  copartnership  having  expired  in  1840,  it  was  not 
renewed,  and  he  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  dissolution.  During  his 
connection  with  Doctor  Wills  he  frequently  visited  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts and  States  to  perform  important  surgical  operations,  but  after  their 
dissolution  he  rarely  left  the  city.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1847,  he  mar- 
ried Mary  A.  Avery,  daughter  of  Colonel  Edward  Avery,  of  York  dis- 
trict— a  lady  exceedingly  beautiful  and  accomplished,  who  accompanied 
him  to  his  new  home  on  the  Pacific. 

From  1840  until  1851  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  his  profession, 
and  acquired,  in  addition  to  an  enviable  reputation  as  physician  and  sur- 
geon, more  celebrity  as  an  occulist  than  any  physician  in  the  State.  He 
not  only  occupied  a  high  reputation  when  young,  but  maintained  it  when 
older,  by  constant  study.  He  read  all  the  best  works  and  medical  jour- 
nals as  soon  as  published,  and  availed  himself  of  the  improvements  that 
are  constantly  being  made  in  the  science  of  medicine.  He  never  de- 
serted the  dissecting  room,  and  several  hours  every  week  were  devoted 
to  the  examination  of  his  students.  Although  his  practice  was  very  ex- 
tensive and  fatiguing,  he  never  neglected  a  patient.  The  poor  and 
destitute  never  applied  in  vain,  either  for  advice  or  medicine ;  and  when 
he  left  for  the  Pacific  he  abandoned  a  large,  lucrative  and  increasing 
practice,  many  personal  friends,  and  a  community  who  regarded  his  ab- 
sence as  a  great  public  loss.  He  left  his  native  State  for  California,  be- 
lieving that  a  much  more  desirable  location  could  be  obtained  on  the 
Pacific  than  he  enjoyed  in  Columbia,  having  always  regretted  that  he 
had  spent  so  much  of  his  life  in  so  small  a  city. 

Having  received  an  injury  on  the  plains,  which  produced  paralysis  of 
his  right  arm,  he  spent  the  time  necessary  for  his  recovery  in  the  moun- 
tains of  California,  and  amused  himself  with  the  study  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  State.  On  the  first  of  September,  1852,  he  formed  a  copart- 
nership with  Doctor  McMuilan,  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  of  that  city,  and  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  State 
Marine  'Hospital,  and  discharged  the  duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  trustees  of  that  institution  ;  and  ere  long,  unless  some  great  misfortune 
befalls  him,  being  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health,  with  his  industry  and  energy  unabated,  he  will  occupy  the  posi- 
tion he  maintained  in  his  native  State,  and  to  which  his  merit  fully  en- 
titles him  in  any  community ;  and  when  the  proper  period  arrives,  will 
be  in  a  position  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  enterprise  which  induced 
him  to  leave  his  native  State  and  make  so  great  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  for 
the  prospect  of  its  accomplishment. 

Although  he  writes  Avith  facility,  he  has  published  but  httle,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  constant  attention  which  a  large  practice  requires,  afibrd- 
ino-  but  httle  time  for  that  purpose.  Soon  after  his  return  from  France, 
he  published  several  articles  in  the  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine, 
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and  more  recently  some  surgical  cases  both  in  the  Charleston  and  Phila- 
delphia journals,  and  has  notes  of  many  more  which  he  intends  to  pub- 
lish at  a  future  period. 

He  is  surpassed  by  few  in  diagnosis.  Having  been  well  trained  in  the 
French  hospitals,  he  examines  every  case  with  great  care,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly bold  and  energetic  in  his  treatment.  As  an  operator,  he  is  excelled 
by  few ;  having  a  steady  hand,  great  coolness,  and  always  ready,  when 
he  believes  he  is  right,  to  assume  the  heaviest  responsibility.  Having 
operated  on  many  and  bad  cases,  he  has  always  been  found  equal  to  any 
emergency.  He  is  six  feet  high,  with  black  hair  and  whiskers,  and  blue 
eyes.  Although  slender,  he  is  straight  and  well  formed,  and  capable  of 
sustaining  great  bodily  fatigue.  Being  temperate  and  regular  in  his 
habits,  his  appearance  is  more  youthful,  and  he  has  more  activity  than 
any  man  of  his  age  in  the  country,  and  has  the  promise  of  many  years 
of  health  and  usefulness. 


WILLIAM    COTHREN, 


OF    WOODBURY,    CONNECTICUT. 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  traces  his  ancestry  back  to  times  of  high 
antiquity.  He  is  descended  from  one  of  the  families  of  the  great  and 
warlike  tribe  of  Campbell  among  the  Highland  Scots,  so  noted  in 
history.  The  ancient  family  name  was  spelled  Cogachran,  and  in 
various  other  ways,  in  early  times.  The  name  in  modern  times  has  been 
spelled  Cochrane,  and  is  derived  from  two  Gaelic  words,  which  together 
signify,  "  the  battle  cry."  The  head  of  the  "  Cochranes,"  was  the  Earl 
of  Dundonald,  who  had  his  earldom  at  Dundonald,  in  Lanarkshire,  Scot- 
land, which  was  in  close  proximity  to,  or  embraced  in  the  lands  and 
royal  residence  of  the  Stewart  family  for  a  long  period  of  years,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  ill-fated  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Avho  resided  there  with 
Darnley.  The  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  others  of  the  name,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  traced,  are  descended  from  the  first  Earl  of  Dundonald.  The 
present  earl  and  head  of  the  family  name  is  the  Right  Honorable 
Thomas  (Cochrane,)  who  was  born  December  14,  1775,  and  succeeded 
his  father  as  tenth  earl  in  1831.  He  is  an  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  was 
for  many  years  employed  on  the  West  India  Station.  He  is  now 
about  seventy-nine  years  old.  He  was  in  New  York  some  years  ago, 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  some  of  the  name  residing  there,  pointed 
out  to  them  the  degree  of  relationship  which  exists  between  them  and 
himself.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  spelling  of  the  name  by  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  is  different  from  the  Scottish  name.  This  change  was  made 
by  his  grandfather,  to  avoid  the  erroneous  pronunciation  which  it  re- 
ceived on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Cothren  was  born  at  Farmington,  Franklin  county,  Maine, 
November  28,  1819.     His  father,  Captain  William  Cothren,  a  native  of 
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Falmouth,  Massachusetts,  was  for  some  time  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 
The  grandfather  of  the  latter,  a  native  of  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  and  for 
some  years  a  resident  of  Plymouth,  England,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  war 
of  the  Kevolution,  having  previously  emigrated  to  this  country,  and 
settled  at  Falmouth,  Massachusetts.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  men  of 
the  "warlike  name,"  even  in  this  country,  have  been  true  to  the  military 
instincts  of  their  highland  ancestors. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Cothren,  a  farmer  in  "  easy  circumstances,"  so  far  as 
property  is  concerned,  is  greatly  attached  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture, 
and  has  no  higher  ambition  for  his  sons  than  to  see  them  occupying  well 
cultivated  farms  around  him,  justly  regarding  this  calling  equally 
honorable  and  important  with  any  followed  by  men.  But  by  Providen- 
tial circumstances,  it  seems  that  his  feet  were  turned  into  other  paths. 
At  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  attacked  by  a  cutaneous  disease  of  a  most 
virulent  character,  which  bound  him  to  the  earth  for  ten  years.  During 
these  years  he  was  almost  constantly  the  subject  of  acute  suffering, 
especially  during  the  inclement  months  of  the  year,  in  the  northern  cli- 
mate of  his  nativity.  By  this  infirmity,  he  was  prevented  from  entering 
into  the  sports  and  enjoyments  of  childhood  and  youth  universally  en- 
joyed by  other  persons.  He  was  never  like  others  of  his  age,  being  thus 
shut  out  from  the  sympathies  appertaining  to  one  of  his  years.  But  his 
employments  were  of  a  higher  and  nobler  order.  He  found  in  the 
society  of  books  that  refreshment  and  invigoration  which  his  thirsty 
spirit  required.  He  was  never  happier  than  when  he  was  surrounded 
by  his  books,  with  heart  and  soul  riveted  to  the  printed  page.  Unable 
to  attend  school  mijch  of  the  time,  on  account  of  his  infirm  health,  he 
became  his  own  teacher,  and  acquired  careful  habits  of  reflection.  Though 
deprived  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  of  his  age,  he  was  always 
the  first  in  point  of  acquirements  among  his  friends  and  associates. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  loved  and  ju- 
dicious mother,  before  she  had  reached  the  meridian  of  life.  Heavily 
did  this  affliction  fall  upon  his  youthful  spirit.  This  seemed  to  him  to 
be  comparatively  his  first  "  heart  sorrow."  For  a  time  he  could  scarcely 
believe  that  she  Avas  really  gone,  never  to  greet  his  aching  eyes  again. 
For  several  days,  as  he  informed  the  writer,  he  could  not  rid  himself  of 
tlie  idea  that  she  was  hovering  near  the  dwelling,  and  not  unfrequently 
did  he,  during  that  time,  involuntarily  gaze  up  into  the  clear,  blue  ether, 
half  expecting  to  behold  her.  By  degrees  this  feeling  wore  away,  and 
he  became  possessed  of  the  beautiful  idea  of  guardian  angels,  who  ever 
hover  around  us,  "  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep,"  to  guard  us 
from  the  thousand  unseen  dangers  that  constantly  surround  us.  The 
idea  that  that  sainted  mother,  who  so  loved  him  here,  might  love  him 
still  in  her  blest  abode,  and  be  his  guardian  angel,  soothed  his  troubled 
soul.  This  event  had  a  very  marked  eff"ect  in  the  development  of  his 
mental  character.  It  gave  a  strong,  contemplative  tone  to  his  mind. 
From  that  day  to  this  he  is  never  happier  than  when  he  can  steal  a 
passing  hour  to  be  "  alone  in  nature's  fane,"  in  the  grand  old  woods,  by 
the  falling  waters  of  the  silvery  cascade,  or  in  the  shaded  dell,  where  he 
can  hold  silent  communion  with  nature  in  all  her  beauty  and  grandeur. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  the  demon  of  disease  seemed  to  yield  ground 
somewhat,  and  he  rapidly  gained  in  strength  and  stature.     By  out-door 
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exercise  on  the  farm  his  health  was  still  further  improved,  so  that  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  in  1838,  he  began  to  prepare  for  college,  at  the  Farra- 
ington  Academy,  Maine.  Here  his  progress  was  extremely  rapid,  thougli 
his  health  was  still  far  from  confirmed.  In  the  preparatory  studies  he 
distanced  all  competitors.  In  the  acquisition  of  languages  he  particu- 
larly excelled.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  after 
he  had  commenced  reading  Greek,  he  prepared,  for  a  single  recitation, 
the  entire  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  was  fully  tested,  by  his  teacher,  on 
the  accuracy  of  his  translation.  Such  was  his  progress  that  in  sixteen 
months  after  he  commenced  his  preparation,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Sophomore  Class,  in  Bowdoin  College,  Maine.  More  than  half  of  the 
time  he  confined  himself  to  his  chamber  and  became  his  own  teacher. 

During  his  entire  college  course  he  met  with  unparalleled  misfortunes 
and  discouragements.  The  year  preceding  his  entry  into  college  he 
had  a  fall  which  severely  injured  the  left  side.  Scarcely  a  week  after 
his  admission,  he  was  prostrated  by  a  violent  fever,  and  brought  to  the 
verge  of  the  grave.  After  a  partial  recovery  he  struggled  on  with  his 
studies  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  pain  and  sutfering,  when  he 
was  again  seized  with  another  deadly  fever.  From  this,  contrary  to  the 
expectations  of  all,  he  partially  recovered,  and  again  resumed  his  studies. 
In  precisely  a  year  from  the  last  attack,  he  was  seized  again  with  fever, 
and  it  seemed  certain  now  that  he  could  not  survive  these  repeated  at- 
tacks on  his  constitution.  Nevertheless,  he  revived  and  became  conva- 
lescent ;  yet  in  sixteen  weeks  he  was  again  the  subject  of  fell  disease, 
more  painful  and  afflictive,  if  possible,  than  any  attack  which  had  pre- 
ceded. No  one  supposed  he  would  ever  go  out  again.  But  in  a  few 
weeks  his  pain  began  to  subside,  and  the  disease  to  abate.  It  was  now 
only  nine  weeks  before  the  time  when  his  class  would  finish  their  studies 
previous  to  graduation.  He  determined  to  graduate  with  his  class,  and 
by  studying  in  his  sick  bed,  before  he  was  able  to  sit  up,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  (being  able  to  induce  the  nurse  to  give  him  the  books  when  the 
family  were  out  of  the  room,)  and  by  being  able  to  go  back  to  college 
five  weeks  before  commencement,  he  passed  his  examination  and  gradu- 
ated with  his  class  in  September,  1843. 

Under  such  severe  difiiculties  was  his  classical  education  obtained. 
On  account  of  the  events  narrated,  he  spent  only  fifty-three  weeks  with- 
in the  coUeije  walls  during  the  entire  course.  The  rest  of  the  time, 
when  he  was  able  to  study  at  all,  he  spent  at  home  without  a  teacher. 
Nor  is  this  all.  During  several  of  the  vacations  he  was  employed  in 
teaching  school.  There  was  not  an  hour  during  the  time  devoted  to  the 
obtaining  of  his  education  in  which  he  did  not  suff"er  more  or  less  pain. 
Yet  he  persevered,  always  refusing  to  receive  any  favors  from  the  pro- 
fessors by  way  of  relief  from  any  portion  of  the  studies  of  the  class, 
and  passing  his  regular  examinations  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
member  of  the  college,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  instructors.  He 
never,  in  the  darkest  moments,  despaired  of  ultimate  success,  or  of  ob- 
taining the  object  of  his  ambition,  the  attainment  of  a  collegiate  ed- 
ucation. While  everybody  around  him,  on  many  occasions,  thought  the 
scene  well  nigh  over  with  him,  he  alone  never  faltered  in  his  faith  in  the 
final  result.  While  friends  surrounded  his  sick  bed,  in  daily  expectation 
of  witnessincr  his  death,  even  then,  thou"-h  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
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final  examination,  he  constantly  maintained  that  he  should  get  well 
enough  to  graduate  with  his  class.  Whether  his  "  faith  served  him"  or 
not,  his  anticipations  were  fully  realized. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  in  September,  1843,  he  commenced 
teaching  a  High  School,  at  Farmington  Falls,  Maine,  but  in  a  few 
weeks  suffered  another  attack  of  fever,  which  obliged  him  to  desist 
during  the  succeeding  winter  from  all  labor,  both  physical  and  mental. 
So  many  attacks  of  acute  disease  had  greatly  weakened  his  constitution, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1844,  by  advice  of  his  physician  and  friends,  he 
began  a  journey  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  For  nine  months  he  con- 
tinued to  visit  places  of  interest  as  inclination  and  circumstances  direct- 
ed, visiting  in  that  time  eleven  States  of  the  Union,  and  taking  a  flying- 
trip  to  Canada.  Rest  from  long  continued  mental  labor,  change  of  cli- 
mate and  of  scene,  greatly  improved  his  health  and  re-invigorated  his 
constitution.  The  recovery  was  remarkable  under  the  circumstances,  as 
it  is  probable  that  few  persons  survive  a  similar  combination  of  severe 
labor  with  continued  and  unalleviated  bodily  sufterings. 

Having  thus  regained  his  health  in  a  good  degree,  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, 1844,  he  again  engaged  in  teaching  a  select  school,  at  Wood- 
bury, Connecticut.  At  the  same  time  he  entered  his  name  as  a  student- 
at-law  in  the  ofiice  of  Hon.  Charles  B.  Phelps,  and  pursued  his  legal 
studies  with  untiring  industry  out  of  school  hours,  scarcely  reserving  to 
himself  the  needful  time  of  rest.  He  had  previously  read  law  one  sum- 
mer in  the  office  of  Hon.  Robert  Goodenough,  of  Farmington,  Maine, 
while  he  was  still  a  member  of  college,  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  proba- 
ble, that  on  account  of  feeble  health,  he  would  be  unable  again  to  rejoin 
his  class.  October  15th,  1845,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Litchfield 
county.  Conn.,  and  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  where  he  still  resides.  He  opened  an  ofiice  in  a 
land  of  strangers,  with  no  influential  friends  to  sustain  him,  and  with  no 
hope  of  assistance,  except  such  as  a  kind  Providence  might  vouchsafe,  or 
"  his  own  right  arm"  might  secure.  But  with  a  high  trust  in  the  future, 
and  with  an  aim  at  high  excellence,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  calling.  His  course  was  onward  from  the  very  first,  and  his  suc- 
cess remarkable.  He  entered  at  once  into  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
practice,  which  has  received  a  large  increase  with  each  succeeding  year. 
As  a  man  of  unflinching  rectitude  and  integrity,  as  a  careful  and  saga- 
cious counsellor,  as  a  bold  and  successful  advocate,  ever  contending  for 
the  right,  he  occupies  an  enviable  position.  He  is"  yet  young,  but  his 
character  and  fame  are  well  established,  and  there  is  no  young  man 
within  the  writer's  knowledge  of  higher  promise,  and  for  whom  we  may 
expect  a  brighter  future. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  1849,  he  was  married  in  Woodbury  to  Miss 
Mary  J.  Steele,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Steele,  of  the  same 
place,  a  most  amiable  and  estimable  lady,  mentally  and  socially  qualified 
to  smooth  the  rough  places  in  life's  troubled  journey. 

From  early  youth  his  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  reality  of 
religion,  and  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  a  preparation  for  a  future 
state.  Early  instructed  in  religious  truths  by  the  best  of  mothers,  they 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  his  mind,  and  he  never  could  be  induced 
by  thoughtless  companions  to  make  sport  of  the  divine  precepts.     At  the 
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age  of  thirteen,  he  met  with  a  change  in  his  religious  sentiments ;  but 
from  a  shrinking  sensitiveness,  and  other  causes,  he  did  not  make  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  his  faith  till  July  7th,  1850,  when  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  his  adopted  town.  In 
his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  he  has  ever  maintained  an  unbend- 
ing devotion  to  the  maintenance  of  right  principles,  and  a  quiet,  unob- 
trusive and  consistent  Christian  character.  With  a  large  charity  and 
Christian  benevolence,  his  liberality  is  bounded  only  by  his  ability,  and 
he  gives  freely  to  every  worthy  object  for  which  application  is  made  to 
him  for  assistance. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  preparation  for  college,  he  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  various  standard  periodicals  of  the  day.  He 
has  sometimes  written  poetry,  and  has  been  several  times  called  upon  to 
deliver  a  poem  on  public  occasions.  He  is,  however,  much  inclined  to 
eschew  poetic  writing,  though  very  fond  of  reading  it.  During  the 
present  year  he  has  published  to  the  world  a  most  valuable  work, 
which  will  hand  down  his  name  to  the  remembrance  of  a  grateful  pos- 
terity. It  is  entitled  the  "  History  of  Ancient  Woodbury,  Conn.,"  and 
is  an  elaborate  woi'k  of  about  850  pages  octavo.  It  has  received  the 
highest  commendations  of  the  public  press  and  of  well-informed  critics. 
Though  professedly  a  local  work,  it  contains  a  very  complete  epitome  of 
the  historical  events  of  Connecticut.  His  style  is  clear,  simple  and  lu- 
cid, and  he  invests  the  most  dry  details  of  history  with  the  interest  of  a 
romance.  He  has  proved  to  the  world,  by  the  publication  of  this  work, 
that  he  is  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  literary  task  to  which  he 
may  direct  his  attention. 

Of  this  work.  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin,  of  Glastenbury,  Conn.,  remarks : 
"The  author  has  made  a  place  for  himself  among  the  'men  of  the  times,' 
and  his  memory  will  be  blessed  as  long  as  '  Ancient  Woodbury'  has  a 
son  living  worthy  of  herself."  Gov.  Dutton,  of  Conn.,  says  of  it :  "  It 
embodies  a  large  number  of  historical  facts,  not  to  be  found  in  other 
publications,  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  those  who  have  a  peculiar  re- 
gard for  the  town  of  Woodbury,  but  to  all  who  cherish  the  memory  of 
our  forefathers."  Rev.  Dr.  Fuller,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  says  of  it:  "The 
historical  portion,  extending  through  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries, 
has  all  the  absorbing  attraction  of  a  romance.  The  author  has  placed 
Connecticut  and  the  community  generally  under  perpetual  obligations  to 
him."  Judge  Williams,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Connecticut,  says:  "It 
will  be  highly  valuable  to  the  future  historian  of  Connecticut."  Ex- 
President  Day,  of  Yale  College,  remarks,  that  "  the  style  of  composition 
is  such  as  history,  biography  and  statistics  require  ;  simple,  lucid  and 
unostentatious."  Hon.  Thomas  Day,  LL.  D.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  speak- 
ing of  the  work,  says  of  it :  "  As  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  State,  no 
authority  is  more  reliable.  It  is  minutely  accurate,  without  being  in  the 
least  degree  tedious."  In  a  letter  to  the  author.  President  Wayland,  of 
Brown  University,  assures  him :  "  I  have  no  doubt  yours  will  take  an 
honorable  place  in  this  most  interesting  class  of  historical  works ;  for 
you  have  done  laborious  and  patriotic  service  to  our  common  country, 
and  will  have  the  thanks  of  all  those  who  cherish  a  veneration  for  our 
Puritan  forefathers." 

Though  Mr.  Cothren  has  never  sought  office  or  appointments,  yet  he 
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has  been  honored  with  various  town  and  State  offices,  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  numerous  literary  and  historical  societies,  and  received  an 
honorary  degree  from  Yale  College. 

His  highest  ambition  has  ever  been  to  excel  in  the  line  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  to  this  end  he  has  assiduously  devoted  himself,  with  a  single- 
ness of  purpose,  allowing  nothing  to  turn  him  from  its  arduous  duties  ; 
he  has  desired  to  obtain  a  thorough  understanding  and  mastery  of  legal 
science,  and  to  obtain  the  prize,  he  has  learned 

"  To  scom  delights  and  live  laborious  days." 

Lawyers  are  employed,  not  so  much  from  favor  as  a  security  to  the 
hves  and  interests  of  those  who  employ  them,  and  when  these  are  at 
stake,  clients  are  not  slow  in  discerning  where  the  most  valuable  and  re- 
hable  assistance  is  to  be  found.  His  fellow-citizens  have  not  miscalcu- 
lated in  supposing  that  their  business  would  be  properly  managed  when 
entrusted  to  his  care,  and  unusual  success  has  attended  his  eti'orts.  A 
marked  feature  in  the  professional  career  of  Mr.  Cothren,  is  his  faithful- 
ness and  untiring  devotion  to  the  interest  of  his  clients.  No  matter  how 
trifling  the  amount  at  stake,  or  how  uncertain  the  prospect  of  remunera- 
tion for  his  services,  h%  labors  just  as  hard,  and  with  the  same  zeal,  as 
though  the  case  involved  large  interests  and  abundant  reward. 

He  is  most  emphatically  a  "self-made  man."  From  the  peculiarity 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  he  has  ever  been  obliged  to  rely  upon 
his  own  resources.  Perhaps  no  person  of  his  age  has  met  and  overcome 
more  serious  obstacles  and  difficulties  than  he.  By  a  life  of  strict  integ- 
rity, self-denial,  laborious  study,  energetic  action,  and  unremitting  devo- 
tion ta  the  duties  of  his  profession,  he  has  raised  himself  to  the  proud 
position  he  now  occupies. 

He  has  a  strong,  logical  and  practical  mind,  an  exceedingly  retentive 
memory,  and  great  clearness  and  quickness  of  apprehension.  He  seizes 
a  point  at  once,  and  states  it  clearly  and  precisely.  He  makes  careful 
preparation,  and  manages  his  cases  with  singular  skill  and  ability.  No 
man  treats  his  equals  with  more  courtesy  and  candor,  his  superiors  on 
the  bench,  or  elsewhere,  with  more  respect  and  deference,  and  his  juniors 
and  inferiors  with  more  affability  and  kindness.  Liberal  and  honorable  in 
his  practice  with  his  professional  brethren,  he  scorns  all  subterfuge,  trick  or 
unfair  advantage.  As  a  citizen,  he  is  public-spirited  and  generous. 
Whenever  it  is  in  his  power,  he  never  fails  to  aid  and  advance  the 
young  and  deserving. 

His  intellectual  endowments  are  of  a  very  high  order.  His  mind  is 
eminently  clear  and  discriminating.  It  instinctively  seeks  for  precision 
in  all  that  it  attempts  to  know.  He  cannot  believe,  unless  the  reasons 
for  his  belief  have  been  thoroughly  examined  ;  but  when  he  does  believe, 
it  is  with  his  whole  heart.  Hence  he  has  ever  been  a  diligent  and 
earnest  student.  His  power  of  acquisition  is  great,  and  his  memory  un- 
usually retentive.  His  mind  is,  however,  as  lar  as  possible  from  being 
a  mere  receptacle  or  storehouse  of  knowledge  ;  it  forms  by  intuition  its 
own  judgment  in  the  facts  and  opinions  brought  before  it,  and  carries 
out  the  truths  thus  obtained  to  its  generalized  result.  Every  fact  thus 
obtained  is  but  the  germ  from  which  other  and  deeper  knowledge  may 
be  produced.     "  It  is  this  type  of  mind  which,  having  within   itself  the 
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element  of  self-expansion,  men  have  generally  honored  with  the   name 
of  genius." 

During  his  eventful  and  toilsome  life,  he  has  ever  been  actuated  by  an 
intense  love  of  superiority.  He  is  ever  striving  to  do  what  otheis  have 
not  done  or  cannot  do.  Everywhere  it  has  been  his  aim,  though 
always  bv  honorable  means,  to  be  first  to  attain  the  most  excellent ;  and 
this  has  been  one  great  element  of  his  success.  This  intense  love  of  ex- 
cellence has  reposed  on  the  basis  of  indomitable  perseverance.  When 
once  he  has  deliberately  resolved  upon  a  course  of  action,  it  has  been  a 
part  of  his  nature  to  pursue  it  to  the  end.  This  spirit  clings  to  an  object 
with  a  grasp  that  nothing  can  relax.  Difficulties  do  not  discourage  him — 
obstacles  do  not  embarrass  him.  They  but  serve  the  purpose  of  making 
the  attainment  of  his  object  the  more  secure.  He  is  endowed  with  a 
will  of  the  very  highest  order.  It  is  capable  of  controlling  his  physical 
nature,  so  that  his  body  will  do  or  suffer  whatever  it  is  commanded.  It 
subjects  the  material  to  the  spiritual  in  a  degree  rarely  attained.  It 
holds  the  faculties  steadily  to  their  work,  without  cessation,  under  every 
mode  of  discouragement,  and  most  of  all,  at  the  very  moment  when  infe- 
rior natures  would  yield  in  despair  to  the  pressure  of  difficulty.  This  is 
a  rare  power  of  the  human  mind,  and  only  bestowed  on  the  eminently 
gifted.  "  The  highest  range  of  human  talent  is  distinguished  not  by  the 
power  of  doing  well  any  one  particular  thing,  but  by  the  power  of  doing 
well  any  thing  one  resolutely  determines  to  do.'''' 

In  all  the  social  and  confidential  relations  of  life,  the  character  of  Mr. 
Cothren  is  worthy  of  imitation.  But  few  men  of  his  age  have  had  truer 
and  more  devoted  friends  than  he  has  always  found  for  himself  whenever 
be  has  been  intimately  known.  The  sentiment  of  friendship  with  him 
partakes  of  a  high  nobility,  which  imparts  an  interest  to  him  as  a  man, 
and  commands  at  once  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  his  associates.  Of 
course  it  is  not  promiscuous,  but  is  confined  to  such  kindred  spirits  as  are 
not  only  worthy  of,  but  can  also  reciprocate  the  honorable  and  ardent 
affection  which  he  himself  feels.  For  such,  however,  his  respect  and 
esteem  are  unreserved  and  entire.  Those  that  are  once  loved,  are  loved 
to  the  end.  He  does  not  see,  or  seeing  has  not  the  heart  to  notice,  a 
fault  in  one  whom  he  admits  as  a  friend.  To  others  he  is  generous — 
with  a  friend  he  is  more  than  fraternal.  In  promiscuous  society,  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  world,  his  manners  are  free,  blunt,  and  too  readily  sarcas- 
tic and  severe  ;  but  in  the  fireside  circle  of  congenial  companions,  in  the 
sacred  retreat  of  home,  he  is  familiar,  easy,  cheerful  and  humorous.  He 
reverences  only  what  he  truly  admires,  and  can  love  no  one  whose 
character  he  does  not  really  respect.  With  these  high  sentiments,  he 
has  won  for  himself  a  circle  of  warm  and  devoted  friends,  both  in  his 
public  and  private  relations.  May  he  long  enjoy  their  friendship,  and 
live  many  years  to  add  to  the  well-earned  fame  which  already  gathers 
around  his  name. 


PHILO     WHITE, 

OF   WISCONSIN,    CHARGE    D'AFFAIRES    AT    QUITO,    ECUADOR. 

A  RESTLESS  yearning  after  distinction  and  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel, 
early  pointed  out  the  subject  of  our  present  memoir,  as  one  whom  fame 
had  marked  as  her  own.  Ilis  was  a  spirit  that  could  not  be  content 
with  a  mediocre  position,  and  which  was  irrepressible  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
legitimate  purpose,  when  duty  to  bis  country  was  the  inspiration. 

Philo  White,  our  present  Charge  d^ Affaires  at  Quito,  in  Soutb 
America,  was  born  in  AVhitestown,  Oneida  county.  New  York,  on  the 
23d  of  June,  1790.  His  paternal  grandfather,  the  late  Judge  Hugh 
White,  the  first  settler  and  patriarch  of  the  town,  purchased  a  consider- 
able tract  of  land  there,  and  removed  thither  with  his  family  immedi- 
ately after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  in  honor  of  his 
enterprise  as  the  most  distinguished  among  the  pioneers  of  that  day, 
the  entire  region  of  the  country  extending  northward  and  westward  to 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  was  laid  out,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  as  a 
town,  and  named  "  Whitestown,"  and  it  continues  to  be  so  designated 
to  this  day,  although  the  "  town"  in  process  of  time  has  been  sadly 
shorn  of  its  territorial  proportions. 

Judge  Hugh  White  was  the  father  of  eight  children,  and  of  nearly 
sixty  grandchildren  at  the  period  of  his  decease,  in  1812,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  brief  memoir  Avas  the  fifth  offspring  of  Philo  White,  senior, 
the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  the  late  judge. 

As  it  is  a  true  as  well  as  an  oft-repeated  saying,  that  the  boy  is  father 
to  the  man,  and  in  the  character  of  Gen.  White  we  find  shadowed  out 
those  distinguishing  characteristics  for  which  he  was  afterwards  re- 
markable. 

Having  enjoyed  the  usual  advantages  of  an  English  education,  with  a 
smattering  of  the  classics,  at  the  Academy  in  his  native  town,  under  the 
instruction  of  that  eminent  preceptor,  the  late  Rev.  Luther  Halsey,  and  his 
successors,  the  new  charge  acquired  the  balance  of  his  "  education," 
preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  active  duties  of  manhood  and  assum- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  pubhc  life,  in  the  same  class  of  "institutions" 
as  that  at  which  the  illustrious  philosopher.  Dr.  Franklin,  "graduated," 
to  wit,  the  Democratic  printing  office,  that  flourished  in  Utica  during 
our  "  second  war  of  independence." 

As  an  incident  in  his  early  career,  it  may  be  stated  that  he  signalized 
his  devotion  to  his  country  and  the  Democratic  party,  by  enrolhng  him- 
self among  the  militia  levies  in  the  autumn  of  1814,  although  but  a 
stripling  at  the  time,  and  serving  out  a  campaign  on  the  frontiers,  while 
the  hosts  of  a  powerful  enemy  were  menacing  our  borders. 

Migrating  south  at  an  early  age,  he  located  in  the  interior  of  North 
Carolina,  in  1820.  There,  guided  by  the  counsels  of  that  distinguished 
orator  and  eminent  Democrat,  the  Hon.  Charles  Fisher,  of  Sahsbury,  he 
adopted  the  vocation  of  an  editor  as  a  profession  ;  and  assuming,  in  due 
time,  the  responsibilities  of  matrimonial  life,  his  future  fame  and  fortune 
became  identified  with  the  destinies  and  the  democracy  of  that  State. 
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Here  he  continued  successfully  to  conduct  the  Western  Carolinian,  at 
Salisbury,  which  proved  an  efficient  auxiliary  to  the  Democratic  party, 
until  1830,  when  General  Jackson  confided  to  him  the  responsible  office 
of  United  States  Navy  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Station.  Continuing  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  appointment  during  three  or  four  years, 
he  returned  home  in  1834  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  he 
established  the  North  Carolina  Standard,  at  Raleigh,  the  seat  of  the 
State  Government,  which  paper  immediately  became,  and  continues  to 
this  day,  the  organ  and  able  exponent  of  the  principles  of  the  democracy 
of  that  State. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Standard  by  Mr.  White,  he  was  elected  "  State  Printer"  by  a  majority 
of  sixteen  votes  over  the  Messrs.  Gales  and  all  others,  and  continued  to 
occupy  that  position  until  he  declined  the  honor  in  1836. 

Through  the  energy,  the  tact  and  the  talent  of  the  editor  of  the  Stand- 
ard, that  paper  exercised  an  influence,  powerful  and  difi"usive,  among  the 
masses  in  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1836,  and,  as  was  conceded  by 
all  parties  at  the  time,  contributed  more  than  any  other  agency  to  give 
the  electoral  vote  of  that  State  to  the  then  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  So  pervading,  indeed,  was  the  sentiment  among  the  de- 
mocracy throughout  the  State,  as  to  the  value  of  the  services  of  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Standard  during  that  campaign,  that  at  the  assembling  of  the 
Electoral  College  in  December,  of  which  body  that  venerable  patriarch 
of  democracy,  Nathaniel  Macon,  was  the  presiding  officer,  Mr.  White 
was  unanimously  chosen  Special  Messenger,  to  convey  the  official  record 
of  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State,  to  Washington  city,  although  many 
other  democrats  of  great  personal  Avorth  and  political  influence,  were 
aspirants  for  the  office. 

While  a  resident  of  North  Carolina  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
the  late  President  Polk,  and  this  acquaintance  aftenvards  ripened  into 
the  strongest  feelings  of  personal  regard,  and  President  Polk  never 
ceased  to  entertain  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  feelings  of  the  highest  con- 
sideration towards  !Mr.  White.  As  an  evidence  of  the  esteem  and  ap- 
preciation in  which  that  pure  and  gifted  statesman  cherished  for  him,  we 
give  the  following  letter,  off"ering  to  Mr.  White  the  editorial  chair  of  the 
Nashville  Union,  then,  and  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  influential  Democratic  organs  in  the  country  : 

Washington  City,  April  llth,  1838. 

Dear  Sir, — The  proprietor  of  the  Nashville  Union,  writing  me  that 
he  is  very  desirous  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a  person  competent  to 
take  charge  of  the  editorial  department  of  his  establishment.  Doctor 
Montgomery  informs  me  that  you  are  now  temporarily  at  New  York,  and 
from  a  conversation  with  the  Doctor,  I  am  encouraged  with  the  hope 
that  you  might  possibly  be  induced  to  go  to  Nashville.  The  Union  is 
published  tri-weekly;  is  the  united  organ  of  our  party  in  the  State;  has 
already  a  large  and  increasing  subscription  list,  and  in  the  hands  of  an 
able,  efficient  editor,  would  very  soon  become  what  the  Richmond  En- 
quirer has  heretofore  been  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Notwithstanding  the 
utter  incompetency  of  the  present  editor  to  conduct  such  an  establish- 
ment, such  is  the  growing  strength  of  our  party  in  the  State,  that  it  is 
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DOW  a  profitable  concern.  Mr.  Joel  M.  Smith,  -who  is  the  sole  proprietor 
would,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  be  wiUing  to  pay  a  salary  of  ^1,500  for 
the  first  year ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  editor,  (as  I  know  he  would  be  witli  you,)  either  to  continue  the  en- 
gagement for  a  longer  time,  or  to  make  the  editor  interested  with  him. 
As  he  cannot  himself  edit  the  paper,  he  would  prefer  the  latter  arrange- 
ment, and  would  make  it  on  favorable  terms.  If  it  was  desired,  he  would 
make  the  editor  at  once  interested  in  the  establishment,  but  if  not,  would, 
pay  the  salary  I  have  mentioned  for  the  first  year.  Mr.  Smith  is  an 
honorable,  as  well  as  a  safe,  prudent  man,  and  admirably  calculated  to 
manage  the  financial  department.  His  establishment  is  new,  out  of  debt, 
and  is  wholly  unembarrassed.  I  do  not  know  what  your  means  or  en- 
gagements are,  but  have  thought  I  could  take  the  liberty  of  making 
these  suggestions  to  you,  and  ascertain  from  yon  whether  they  are  sucli 
as  to  prevent  you  from  thinking  of  such  an  arrangement.  If  they  are  not, 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken.  Nashville  is  a  flourish- 
ing and  growing  city,  and  I  think  you  would  be  pleased  with  a  residence 
there.  We  would,  moreover,  be  proud  to  number  you  among  our  citi- 
zens, if  it  should  comport  with  your  interest  or  wishes  to  become  such. 
I  am  not  distinctly  authorized  to  ofi'er  the  terms  proposed,  but  have  no 
doubt  that,  if  you  signify  a  willingness  to  accept  them,  Mr.  Smith  would 
at  once  close  tlie  arrangement.     I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  soon. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  K.  Polk. 
Col.  Philo  White,  New  York. 

We  also  insert,  as  further  proof  of  the  confidence  Avhich  Mr.  White 
inspired  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  a  letter  from  Amos 
Kendall,  one  of  the  ablest  editors  and  severest  ncAvspaper  critics  in  the 
country.     It  bears  date  the  12th  November,  1834  : 

Washington,  '12th  Nov.,  1834 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  read  your  first  number,  and  congratulate  you 
on  the  character  and  talent  it  displays.  It  is  precisely  what  was  wanted 
in  North  Carolina,  and  I  trust  your  patronage  will  meet  your  most  san- 
guine expectations.  Active  measures  should  be  adopted  at  the  meeting  of 
your  Legislature  to  extend  its  circulation  throughout  the  State,  and  this 
can  best  be  done  in  connection  with  an  efiective  organization  of  our 
party. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  occasionally,  although  I  cannot 
promise  to  be  a  very  faithful  correspondent.  Perhaps  I  owe  you  an 
apology  for  not  answering  your  private  letters  while  a  purser.  It  is  a 
rule  with  me  to  form  no  intimate  private  relations  with  any  one  whose 
accounts  I  have  to  settle ;  and  therefore  I  avoid  private  correspondence 
with  all  persons  in  the  naval  service. 

With  high  regard. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Amos  Kendall. 
Philo  White,  Esq. 
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At  an  early  period  of  the  territorial  existence  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  White 
removed  thither,  and  adopted  that  as  the  future  home  of  himself  and 
family.  In  that  then  new  and  sparsely  peopled  region,  a  wide  field  was 
presented  for  the  display  of  his  characteristic  enterprise  and  energy.  He 
ultimately  fixed  his  residence  at  Racine,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  locali- 
ties on  the  Avestern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  Nowhere  in  the  north- 
west is  there  a  richer  or  more  productive  country  than  is  presented  from 
thence  interior.  The  monotony  of  prairie  scenery  is  relieved  by  an  un- 
dulating surface,  and  the  entire  region  between  the  lake  and  the  Missis- 
sippi river  is  diversified  by  alternate  woodland  and  prairie,  with  living 
streams  of  water  interspersed  throughout. 

But  although  nature  had  bestowed  her  richest  gifts  in  the  physical 
conformation  of  the  country,  there  yet  remained  a  great  work  for  man  to 
do.  The  soil  had  to  be  subdued  by  cultivation,  homesteads  improved, 
thoroughfares  opened,  towns  peopled,  harbors  constructed,  and  commerce 
created,  before  an  enlightened  and  prosperous  community  could  be 
built  up  there,  and  established  on  an  enduring  basis.  But  by  the  in- 
domitable enterprise  of  such  men  as  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  by  their 
mental  labors  and  physical  energies,  their  individual  contributions  and 
self-imposed  taxes,  all  this  was  achieved^  and  in  an  almost  incredibly 
brief  space  of  time. 

It  was  not  until  1834  that  the  Indians  (the  "  Whiteswan's"  tribe  of 
Pottowatomies  lingering  longest)  took  their  final  departure  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Hacine,  reluctantly  abandoning  the  graves  of  their 
kindred,  and  sullenly  wending  their  way  to  the  distant  northwest,  in 
search  of  new  hunting-grounds,  and  of  "a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness," 
far  removed  from  the  perilous  proximity  of  the  insatiate  "pale  faces." 
And  it  is  believed  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the  settlement  of  our  western 
country,  (always  excepting  California,)  that  the  wilds  roamed  over  by  the 
aborigines  should,  by  so  sudden  a  transition,  have  been  converted  into 
fruitful  fields,  studded  with  thriving  villages  and  popiilous  cities,  alive 
with  business  and  animated  by  thrift,  and  enjoying,  with  an  expanding 
commerce,  all  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  refined  life. 

The  efforts  of  no  sluggard  race  could  have  accomplished  such  results 
within  so  brief  a  period.  ^lost  of  the  early  "  settlers  "  of  this  region 
migrated  hither  with  limited  resources,  but  possessed  of  either  iron  consti- 
tutions or  indomitable  wills,  determined  to  subdue  the  earth  and  make 
homes  for  their  families,  or  perish  in  their  enterprise.  Victory  was  certain 
to  crown  the  struggles  of  such  men  with  nature's  obstacles,  and  the  almost 
magic  transformation  of  savage  haunts  into  enlightened  and  richly  en- 
dowed communities,  demonstrates  to  the  world  how  complete  that  victory 
has  been. 

Among  that  choice  band  of  men  who  were  the  pioneers  in  achieving 
so  gigantic  a  work  as  the  giving  existence  to  a  new  commonwealth,  a 
sovereign  state  of  this  mighty  Republic,  where  but  yesterday,  as  it  were, 
naught  else  than  the  rude  cabin  and  the  savage  war  path  indicated  the 
presence  of  beings  in  God's  image,  Philo  White  was  ever  found  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  foremost  in  every  enterprise  of  manifest  utility  and 
practical  philanthropy.  As  the  editorof  several  newspapers  at  different 
periods,  his  time,  his  talents  and  his  means  were  constantly  and  freely  de- 
voted, by  an  advocacy  through  the  press,  by  personal  exertions  and  ma- 
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tcrial  aid,  to  the  development  of  the  latent  resources  of  the  country,  to 
the  building  up  of  literary,  religious  and  other  institutions  pertaining  to 
civilization  and  refinement,  and  to  the  moulding  of  the  confused  ele- 
ments that  are  ever  thrown  together  in  the  early  days  of  newly  peopled 
regions,  into  the  form  and  comeliness  of  that  beautiful  fabric  of  "  society" 
which  is  the  boast  of  our  free  institutions. 

In  1847,  Mr.  White  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  of  Wisconsin;  and  at  his  first  session  in  that  body  he 
was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  School 
Lands  ;  and  to  this  post  he  was  re-appointed,  when  subsequently  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  State  Legislature. 

One  among  the  greatest  inconveniences  to  which  the  settlers  of  ncAV 
countries  are  subjected,  is  the  want  of  good  roads  over  which  to  trans- 
port the  products  of  the  farmers  to  market.  And  the  depth  of  the  vege- 
table mould  that  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  soil  of  Wisconsin 
presented  almost  insuperable  difficulties  to  the  construction  of  good 
thoroughfares  there  by  the  ordinary  methods,  there  being  but  little  stone 
on  the  prairies  with  which  to  Macadamize  them.  The  subject  of  plank 
roads  was  then  just  beginning  to  attract  attention  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  idea  at  once  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  White  that  that  mode 
of  road  improvements  could  be  more  readily  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
Wisconsin,  than  any  or  all  other  known  methods.  He  accordingly  lost 
no  time  in  bringing  the  subject  before  the  public  through  the  press,  and 
urged  it  upon  the  people  for  their  adoption.  And  he  continued  advoca- 
ting the  new  system,  before  mass  meetings,  and  on  other  occasions,  until 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  Council  of  the  Legislature,  where  the  whole  ques- 
tion, on  the  petition  of  the  people  of  Racine  for  the  charter  of  a  Plank 
Road  Company,  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  of  which  Mr.  White 
was  chairman.  In  due  time  he  made  a  lengthened  report  in  the  case,  in- 
vestigating the  matter  more  elaborately  than  perhaps  had  ever  previously 
been  done.  The  reasonings  in  this  report  carried  conviction  to  every 
mind,  and  the  whole  State  became,  as  it  were,  possessed  of  a  plank  road 
mania !  And  the  prevailing  influence  of  Mr.  White's  report  was  not  con- 
fined to  Wisconsin,  but  impelled  sagacious  public  men  in  other  States  to 
espouse  the  new  system,  and  urge  it  upon  their  constituents.  The  Hon. 
J.  C.  Dobbin,  now  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  while  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  North  Carolina,  immediately  on  receiving  a  copy  of  Mr.  White's 
report,  brought  the  matter  before  that  body,  and  by  his  eloquent  advo- 
cacy of  this  plan  of  improved  public  thoroughfares,  procured  a  charter 
and  an  appropriation  at  that  session  of  8120,000.  The  result  of  which  has 
been,  that  North  Carolina  is  in  advance  of  all  other  Southern  States  in  her 
plank  road  improvements,  the  State  is  reaping  a  rich  reward  in  liberal  divi- 
dends of  profits  from  those  works,  and  the  eminent  individual  Avho  took 
the  initiative  in  introducing  the  new  system  into  his  State,  as  well  as  the 
system  itself,  have  become  universal  favorites  among  the  people. 

We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  this  masterly  document,  the  argu- 
ments of  which  could  not  be  refuted,  and  which  aroused  the  country  to 
a  sense  of  the  iin])ortaiK'e  of  the  questions  at  issue  : 

"  But  dearly-bought  experience,  examples  of  which  may  be  found  in 
oiu"  own  brief  history,  touching  internal  improvements,  have  demonstra- 
ted the  futility,  i\iQ.  fatal  error  indeed,  of  thrusting  improvements  in  ad- 
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vance  of  the  business  requisite  to  sustain  them.  Individuals,  corpora- 
tions, and  even  '  sovereign  States'  have  been  forced  into  bankruptcy,  and 
driven  to  a  hiumWatmg  repudiation  of  their  o?eZ><s,  by  heedlessly  incurring 
enormous  liabilities  for  expensive  works,  many  of  which  it  were  a  mis- 
nomer to  characterize  as  '  improvements,'  and  most,  perhaps,  burdensome 
to  the  owners  as  a  present  investment,  and  some  even  totally  profitless 
for  all  future  time.  And  it  has  become  manifest  to  all  matter-of-fact 
friends  of  internal  improvement  in  Wisconsin,  that  our  own  people  do 
not  as  yet  possess  the  requisite  capital,  that  can  be  diverted  from  the 
ordinary  channels  of  trade  and  commerce,  successfully  to  prosecute  pub- 
lic works  so  expansive  in  their  range,  and  so  costly  in  their  construction 
as  rail-roads  ;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  either  that  the  host  of  rail-road  and 
other  enterprises  at  the  East  absorb  the  disposable  capital  there,  or  that 
the  sagacity  of  Eastern  capitalists  has  failed  to  detect  those  latent  evi- 
dences of  ready  dividends  from  that  class  of  heavy  works  in  the  yet  in- 
fant state  of  our  community,  of  which  it  is  indispensable  their  minds 
should  be  fully  satisfied  before  it  can  be  expected  their  cofiers  will  be 
opened  to  us. 

"  As  corroborative  of  their  views  in  this  regard,  your  committee  beg 
leave  to  remind  the  council,  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  a 
charter  was  granted  for  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  the  Mississippi  river,  a  route  confessedly  the  most  eligible  for  so 
important  a  work  that  could  have  been  selected  within  the  bounds  of 
Wisconsin,  and  ample  powers,  privileges  and  immunities  conferred  upon 
the  company,  to  the  full  extent,  we  believe,  that  Avas  asked  by  them ; 
and  yet,  although  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  they  have  been  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  they  sought,  so  far  as  legislative  sanction  goes, 
in  behalf  of  an  enterprise  from  which  the  coolest  calculators  concurred 
in  anticipating  a  more  certain  success  and  a  readier  realization  of  profits 
than  from  any  other  which  could  be  started  in  our  midst,  we  have  no 
tidings  of  stock  subscribed,  nor  of  ultimate  steps  taken  towards  an  or- 
ganization of  the  company  under  the  charter.  A  knowledge  of  these 
facts  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  all  the  friends  of  improvement  in 
Wisconsin  ;  and  the  more  so,  because  the  well-known  character  of  the 
projectors  of  this  truly  important  Avork,  for  talent,  energy  and  public 
spirit,  excludes  all  hope  of  any  more  speedy  accomplishment  of  the  en- 
terprise under  other  auspices,  at  this  day. 

"  Li  view  of  these  facts,  therefore,  your  committee  cherish  the  hope, 
that  all  who  have  thoroughly  investigated  this  matter  will  concur  in 
opinion  with  them,  that  a  class  of  improved  public  thoroughfares,  less 
costly  in  their  construction  and  more  practical  for  every  days  use  than 
RAIL-ROADS,  is  Called  for  in  all  portions  of  our  Territory.  Assuming  such 
to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  council  and  of  the  community,  we  find  our 
inquiry  narrowed  down  to  a  choice  between 

"  MACADAMIZED    AND    PLANK    ROADS. 

"Believing  they  were  not  giving  a  wider  scope  to  their  investigations 
than  the  importance  of  the  matter  warranted,  your  committee  extended 
their  inquiries  to  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  to  all  those  portions  of 
our  own  country  which  gave  promise  of  adding  to  their  stock  of  informa- 
tion on  this  subject ;  and  they  now  find  themselves  in  possession  of  a 
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mass  of  facts  and  statistics,  which  have  forced  a  conviction  upon  their 
own  minds,  that  Plank  Roads  are  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Wis- 
consin at  large,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  our  farmers  and  business 
men,  at  the  present  juncture,  than  any  or  all  other  modern  road  im- 
provements. And  as  plank  road  making  is  a  new  theory,  an  untried 
'sclieme,'  to  most  of  our  people,  your  committee  hope  they  will  not  be 
transcending  the  sphere  of  their  duty  by  presenting  to  the  council  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  progress  of  this  species  of  road  improvement,  the 
mode  of  construction,  durability,  cost,  &c.,  and  the  superiority  of  plank 
over  Macadam  and  all  other  kinds  of  roads. 

"  Macadam  (or  broken  stone)  roads  have  been  in  use  for  about  one 
third  of  a  century,  while  the  adoption  of  plank  roads,  at  least  in  the 
United  States,  does  not  date  back  scarcely  half  a  dozen  years;  and  yet 
the  latter  seem  in  a  fair  way  almost  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  former. 
Macadam  roads  are  made  of  hard  stone,  broken  up  with  hammers  into 
pieces  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  this  '  metal'  is  spread  upon  the 
graded  bed  of  the  road  to  the  depth  of  six  to  twelve  inches.  At  first 
these  roads  are  heavy  to  travel  on,  exceedingly  annoying  to  tender-footed 
animals,  and  laborious  for  a  team  to  haul  a  loaded  vehicle  over ;  but  in 
time  the  broken  stones  become  pulverized  on  the  surface,  and  form  a 
mass  of  comparative  smoothness  and  solidity ;  yet  this  solidity  is  far 
from  being  permanent.  'A  Macadam  road,'  an  experienced  gentleman 
writes  us  from  Detroit,  '  built  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stone  (say  ten 
to  twelve  inches  of  the  '  metal')  to  be  durable,  will  be  expensive  in  any 
locahty,  and  built  otherwise,  it  will  be  destroyed  at  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ground  in  the  spring,  or  be  so  injured  as  to  require  extensive  repairs.' 
A  report  from  certain  road  commissioners  to  the  Canadian  Board  of 
Public  Works,  shows  that  the  cost  of  one  mile  of  Macadam  road  will 
make  and  maintain  nearly  four  miles  of  plank  road — the  expenditures  on 
the  former  averaging  about  $6,220  per  mile,  while  those  on  the  latter 
ought  oftener  to  fall  short  than  exceed  $2,000  per  mile.  And  the  re- 
port to  the  New  York  Senate  declares,  that  '  experience  proves,  that  a 
plank  road  over  the  same  line  with  a  Macadam  one,  can  be  built  and 
maintained  for  less  than  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  Macadam  one, 
added  to  its  yearly  required  repairs.'  In  Canada,  eight  feet  in  width  of 
a  Macadam  road  was  taken  up,  to  make  room  for  a  plank  track  ;  and 
'  men  who  have  travelled  over  the  best  roads  in  England,  say  there  is 
not  as  good  a  road  in  Great  Britain  as  the  Salina  plank  road.'  In  Ca- 
nada it  has  been  tested  by  actual  experiment,  that  the  adoption  of  plank 
in  lieu  of  broken  stone,  as  the  covering  of  a  road,  has  effected  a  saving 
of  an  amount  sufficient  to  re-plank  the  road  every  three  years — whereas 
the  same  planking  will  ordinarily  last  for  ten  years.  An  experienced 
and  intelligent  road  maker  in  Canada  remarks,  that  '  no  stone  road  in  a 
clay  soil  can  stand  in  that  climate,  unless  it  rests  upon  a  bed  of  some 
appropriate  material  thick  enough  to  protect  it  from  the  frost.'  To  be 
'  thick  enough'  for  that  purpose,  it  should  have  a  depth  of  twelve  to 
fourteen  inches  of  compact  broken  stone ;  and  to  give  it  such  a  coating, 
would  render  it  ruinously  expensive  in  its  construction,  and  consequently 
profitless  to  its  owners.  It  was  the  heaving  up  of  the  foundation  by  the 
action  of  the  frost,  that  so  disrupted  a  Macadam  road  near  Toronto,  as 
to  render  it  nearly  impassable  in  wet  and  cold  weather,  and  which  occa- 
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sioned  the  taking  of  it  up  and  substituting  a  plank  track  in  its  stead,  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  Macadam  track  being  used  as  a  turn-out  ])ath. 
On  this  road,  even  after  some  portion  of  the  plank  had  become  entirely 
worn  through],  the  very  beasts  of  burden  instinctively  preferred  the 
plank  to  the  Macadam  track ;  and  when  reined  from  the  foimer  to  the 
latter  in  turning  out,  would  of  their  own  accord  immediately  turn  back 
upon  the  plank,  when  not  prevented. 

"But  in  this  comparison  of  the  relative  value  of  plank  and  stone  roads 
{^Macadam  and  stone  we  use  as  synonymous  terms)  we  have  exhibited  but 
few  of  the  peculiar 

"advantages  of  plank  roads. 

"All  who  have  given  much  attention  to  this  subject,  and  made  them- 
selves even  partially  acquainted  with  it,  acknowledge  that  plank  is  the 
best  material  for  an  improved  road-way  in  certain  locations  and  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  And  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  in  his  Pa- 
teat  Office  Keport  for  1843,  although  evidently  somewhat  skeptical  of  the 
general  utility  of  plank  roads,  is  constrained  to  admit,  that  '  there  are 
stretches  of  30  or  40  miles  in  parts  of  the  West,  where  the  soil  is  a  deep 
rich  vegetable  mould,  and  without  stone  or  gravel  of  any  description; 
in  such  cases  you  must  be  content  to  wade  through  the  mud,  or  adopt 
plank  roads.'  Even  so ;  and  tliere  are  very  many  such  '  stretches '  of 
' deep  rich  vegetable  mould'  all  over  Wisconsin,  where  even  Mr.  Ells- 
worth acknowledges  plank  roads  are  indispensable.  But  that  Hon. 
gentleman  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  spoken  four  or  five 
years  too  soon,  when  plank  road  making  was  a  '  new  project,'  and  looked 
upon  as  of  equivocal  utility  by  some  of  the  wisest  heads  in  the  country. 
Such,  however,  have  been  the  rapid  developments  in  regard  to  the  use* 
fulness  of  plank  roads  within  the  last  five  years,  that  what  were  considered 
sound  opinions  and  philosophical  deductions  on  this  subject  in  1843,  are 
now  scouted  as  antiquated  notions  in  1848.  In  the  report  of  the  New 
York  Senate,  it  is  remarked,  that  while  Macadam  roads  '  may  be  best 
for  one  section  of  country,  the  difficulty  and  expense  attending  their  con- 
struction may  render  them  impracticable  for  another;'  while  '  plank 
roads  can  be  built  on  any  ground  to  the  advantage  of  the  public'  And 
recent  events  go  far  towards  showing,  that  plank  are  preferable  to  stone 
roads  in  nearlv  all  localities,  as  v,\\\  be  seen  from  the  following  circum- 
stances :  A  plank  road  is  about  to  be  constiucted  at  a  town  in  the  State 
of  New  Yoik,  where,  for  a  reach  of  13  miles,  the  line  of  road  runs  along 
a  ledge  of  rocks  proper  for  Macadamizing,  which  only  needs  to  be  tum- 
bled into  the  road  ready  for  breaking.'  In  another  town  of  the  same 
State,  'movements  are  making  to  take  up  the  cobble-stone  pavement  of 
a  street  for  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  lay  down  a  plank  road'  in  its 
stead.  And  we  have  seen  letters  from  Cleveland.  Ohio,  saying  that  the 
city  corj)oiation  there  are  about  to  substitute  plank  for  the  cobble  stone 
pavements  of  some  of  their  streets.  This  plan  has  already  been  adopted, 
to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  to  the  universal  satisfaction 
of  all  teamsters  and  pedestrians. 

"  It  appears  from  actual  experiment,  that  a  horse  will  travel  in  any 
kind  of  wheeled  vehicle  at  an  average  rate  of  one  fifth  faster,  and  draw 
at  least  one  fifth  greater  weight  on  a  plank  than  on  a  broken  stone  road. 
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In  fine,  plank  roads  are  preferable  to  those  of  Macadamized  stone  in 
cheapness,  in  ease  of  draught,  and  in  comfort  to  passengers ;  greater 
speed  being  attainable  on  them  with  less  resistance  to  draught ;  and  stage 
owners  say  they  are  less  fatiguing  to  horses  than  stone  roads,  at  the 
same  rate  of  speed. 

"It  seems  to  your  committee  that  these  facts  show  conclusively,  that 
planked  ways  are  superior,  as  market  roads,  to  those  of  either  stone,  or 
gravel,  or  any  similar  material,  under  nearly  all  conceivable  circumstan- 
ces. And  there  is  one  reason  more  obvious  than  others  why  they  should 
be  peculiarly  so  in  our  climate ;  it  is  the  deep  freezings  and  frequent 
thawings  during  our  winter  months  which  disrupt  the  foundations  of 
nearly  all  roads  of  earth  or  stone,  and  which  firmly  bedded  Macadam- 
ized roads  would  not  at  times  be  able  to  resist ;  whereas,  this  cause  is 
almost  whollv  inoperative  to  the  detriment  of  plank  roads. 

"  But  your  committee  deem  it  needless  to  multiply  evidence  on  this 
point ;  for  the  advantages  of  plank  over  Macadam  roads  in  Wisconsin, 
must  be  obvious  to  all,  since  there  is  within  our  bounds  very  little  of  the 
material  (the  sienitic  granites,  and  the  basaltic  rocks  in  which  the  horn- 
blende predominates)  with  which  to  construct  the  latter,  while  there  is  a 
sufficiency  of  timber  for  all  purposes  of  the  former.  This,  in  our  view, 
should  settle  the  question,  not  only  as  regards  the  utility  and  economy, 
but  the  expediency  of  our  people  adopting  that  class  of  road'  improve- 
ments, for  local  and  present  purposes,  in  preference  to  all  others. 

"Although,  as  your  committee  think  they  have  clearly  shown  plank  roads 
should,  for  present  purposes,  be  preferred  by  our  business  and  commer- 
cial men  over  every  other  species  of  road  improvement  within  our  ability 
to  accomplish  at  this  day,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  general  adoption 
of  that  svstem  of  road  making  would  be  productive  of  j^ositive  and  imme- 
diate benefit  to  them,  as  well  as  to  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  by  giving 
a  new  impulse  to  every  branch  of  industry  among  us,  contributing  di- 
rectly and  certainly  to  the  still  more  rapid  growth  of  our  business  towns, 
increasing  the  prosperity  of  their  people,  and  enhancing  the  welfare  of 
all  within  their  borders ;  yet  it  is  most  manifest,  that  our  farmers  and 
AGRicuLTtJRiSTS  would  partake  more  largely  of  the  benefits  flowing  from 
the  operation  of  these  roads,  than  any  other  portion  of  our  population. 

"In  the  estimation  of  your  committee,  plank  roads  are  of  more  real 
importance  to  the  Wisconsin  farmer  than  any  invention  of  the  day. 
They  will  save  him  time  and  labor,  which  is  the  same  as  money ;  they 
will  give  him  a  choice  of  time  in  carrying  his  products  to  market,  as  they 
ofi"er  no  such  obstacle  as  '  bad  roads,'  but  present  to  him  as  smooth  and 
firm  a  surface  over  which  to  travel  in  the  worst  of  seasons  as  in  the  best ; 
they  enable  him  to  accomplish  twice  the  distance  in  the  same  time,  and 
haul  double  the  load  with  less  efiort ;  let  interest  or  inclination  call  him 
to  town,  and  he  can  proceed  thither  with  all  desirable  speed,  in  his  own  con- 
veyance, and  onany  day  of  the  year  or  hour  of  the  day  he  may  elect,  without 
consulting  horoscopes  or  watching  the  phases  of  the  moon  ;  and  no  acci- 
dents of  weather  need  interpose  bad  travelling  between  him  and  his  mar- 
ket, when  an  advance  in  wheat,  or  flour,  or  pork,  or  other  products  of 
his  farm,  admonishes  him  of  the  appropriate  moment  for  realizing  the 
best  reward  for  his  toil.  In  fine,  to  our  citizens  in  those  interior  districts 
which  are  never  expected  to  be  traversed  by  rail-roads,  the  construction 
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of  planked  ways  Avill  extend  tlie  advantages  of  good,  desirable  and  con- 
venient thoroughfares,  affording  them  an  easy  and  rapid  communication 
with  their  markets  and  their  distant  neighbors,  and  securing  to  them 
facilities  for  travel  and  transportation  unenjoyed  by  their  ancestors,  and 
unknown  to  the  ancients. 

"  The  late  Lord  Sydenham,  having  witnessed  the  great  utility  of  plank 
roads  during  his  residence  in  Russia,  (which  country  led  the  way  in  their 
adoption  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  since,)  was  determined,  on  his 
accession  to  the  Governor-Generalship  of  Canada,  to  test  their  adaptation 
to  the  wants  of  the  Provinces  over  which  he  had  been  destined  to  rule ; 
and  the  first  plank  road  constructed  there  under  the  supervision  of  the 
government  was  commenced  some  nine  years  ago,  since  when  the  Cana- 
dians have  become  so  fully  satisfied  of  the  very  great  advantages  result- 
ing to  the  farming  and  commercial  interests  of  their  Provinces,  from  the 
introduction  of  that  species  of  road  improvement  among  them,  that  they 
have  gone  more  extensively  into  this  system  of  road-making  than  any 
kingdom  or  republic  on  the  globe.     The  larger  proportion  of  these  Cana- 
dian roads  are  located  in  the  London  district,  Canada  West.     Among 
them  are  the  following,  either  finished  or  in  progress :  from  Port  Stan- 
ley to  London,  26  miles;  Hamilton  to  Port  Dover,  36  miles;  London  to 
Brantford,  51^  miles;    London  to  Chatham,  671  miles;    Chatham  to 
Sandwich,  60  miles;  Chatham  to  Amherstburgh,  18  miles;  London  to 
Port  Sarnia,  62  miles;  London  to  Port  Goodrich,  75  miles;  three  or 
more  radiating  from  Toronto  ;  one  at  Brockville ;  one  or  two  at  Mont- 
real and  Chambly ;  one  at  Quebec,  and  others  of  less  note  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  two  Provinces ;  making  an  aggregate  length  of  plank  road 
in  Canada  of  between  400  and  500  miles  ! 

"Our  people  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  English  col- 
onics, at  this  day,  for  models  of  enterprise,  and  for  the  invention  and  early 
adoption  of  improvements  in  the  various  departments  of  civil  life  ;  but  it 
is  as  true  as  it  is  mortifying,  that  our  provincial  neighbors  across  the 
Lakes  are  vastly  in  advance  of  us  with  regard  to  this,  the  great  road 
improvement  of  the  age.  Let  us  profit  by  their  example,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  lessons  of  wisdom  from  any  quarter. 

"  In  the  State  of  New- York,  the  first  plank  road  company  (the  one  at 
Salina,  we  believe,)  was  chartered  in  1844;  since  when  applications  for 
similar  charters  had  increased  so  rapidly  as  seriously  to  obstruct  action 
on  other  subjects  in  the  Legislature  ;  to  remedy  which,  ar/eneral  law  was 
last  winter  passed  there,  under  which  plank  road  companies  could  orga- 
nize without  the  intervention  of  special  acts  in  each  case.  And  we  learn 
that,  in  accordance  with  this  general  provision,  a  large  number  of  com- 
panies have  organized  for  the  construction  of  plank  roads  in  various  parts 
of  Western  New  York.  The  Salina  and  Central  Square  road,  16  miles, 
is  finished,  and  in  successful  operation ;  and  of  the  Rome  and  Oswego 
road,  62  miles  in  length,  56  miles  are  finished,  and  in  use.  Besides 
these,  the  following  roads  are  expected  to  be  built  in  the  spring,  the  stock 
having  already  been  taken :  Central  plank  road,  a  continuation  of  the 
Salina  road,  12  miles;  Oswego  county  road,  (a  continuation  of  the  Cen- 
tral,) l7i  miles  to  the  north  ;  Jefterson  county  road,  from  the  last  named 
to  Watertown,  18  miles;  Utica  and  Watertown  road,  94  miles;  Syra- 
cuse and  Tully,  20  miles;  Salina  and  Oak  Orchard,  IOA  miles;  Pulaski 
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and  Port  Ontario,  18  miles;  Rome  and  Utica,  15  miles;  a  road  in 
Montgomery  county,  24  miles ;  another  in  Warren  county,  30  miles ; 
Utica  and  Bridge  water,  22  miles ;  five  roads  leading  out  of  the  city  of 
Rochester,  varying  from  3^  to  10  miles  each  ;  and  two  roads  leading  out 
of  the  city  of  Butl'alo,  about  15  miles  each.  And  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, roads  have  been  projected,  with  a  probability  of  their  construc- 
tion, from  Syracuse  to  Homer,  30  miles  ;  from  Fulton,  in  Oswego  county, 
to  Vienna,  iu  Oneida  county,  35  miles ;  from  Salina  to  Rome,  35  miles ; 
from  Sackett's  Harbor,  to  intersect  the  road  from  Salina  to  Watertown, 
12  miles;  from  Oswego  to  Auburn,  26  miles;  and  a  road  in  Onondaga 
county,  of  about  6  miles  in  length.  There  are  still  others,  of  the  partic- 
ulars in  regard  to  which  we  have  no  certain  knowledge. 

"mode  of  construction,  &c. 

"As  plank  road  making  is  a  new  theory  in  Wisconsin,  and  most  of  our 
people,  consequently,  entire  strangers  to  the  manner  of  constructing  that 
kind  of  public  thoroughfare,  your  committee  will  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  Council  while  they  briefly  state  the  result  of  their  inquiries  and 
investigations  on  this  subject. 

"  Plank  roads  have  been  in  use  among  the  Russians  for  many  years — 
their  adoption  there  having  been  first  suggested,  we  believe,  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  constructing  any  other  kind  of  roadway  over  their  vast  'stepps,' 
(boggy  deserts,)  in  gaining  access  to  the  rich  and  exhaustless  ore  beds 
(or  iron  mines)  of  that  country.  But  our  researches  after  facts  and  sta- 
tistics in  regard  to  the  Russian  mode  of  constructing  plank  roads  have, 
thus  far,  been  barren  of  any  satisfectory  results. 

"  1st. — Manner  of  laying  down  the  Plank. 

"At  Quebec,  the  plank  were,  in  the  first  instance,  laid  lengthwise  of 
the  road,  under  the  impression  that  the  timber  would  stand  friction  bet- 
ter in  that  position,  that  the  plank  could  be  more  readily  taken  up  in 
repairing  the  road,  &c.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  horses  could 
not,  when  heavily  loaded,  keep  their  feet  on  plank  thus  laid,  and  were 
constantly  exposed  to  falling;  moreover,  the  plank  were  liable  to  tilt  up, 
and  be  jostled  out  of  their  places.  The  experiment  having  worked  badly, 
we  believe  it  has  never  been  repeated. 

"  On  one  of  the  Montreal  and  Chambly  roads,  the  planks  are  twelve 
feet  in  length,  but  being  laid  diagonally  with  the  line  of  the  road,  the 
track  is  only  eight  feet  in  width.  This  mode,  too,  is  disapproved;  for  it 
is  found  that  the  coming  suddenly  of  half  the  wheels  and  half  the  load 
upon  one  end  of  the  plank,  while  there  is  nothing  at  the  moment  to 
keep  the  other  down,  constantly  operates  to  loosen  the  planks,  causing 
them  to  spring  from  end  to  end,  and  very  soon  seriously  disrupts  the 
road. 

"  On  all,  we  believe,  of  the  other  plank  roads  in  Canada,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  United  States,  the  planks  are  laid  crosswise,  or  transversely 
to  the  line  of  the  road ;  which  method  is  found  to  be  free  from  the 
objections  incident  to  the  others,  and  liable  to  few  or  none  peculiar  to 
itself. 

"It  is  recommended  by  the  engineer  of  the  Salina  road,  whoe  sug- 
gestions are  all  practical  and  safe,  that  the  ends  of  the  planks  ought  not 
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to  be  laid  even ;  but  that  one  in  every  three  should  project  about  three 
inches  beyond  the  line  of  the  track,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wheels  of  the 
turning  out  vehicles  from  scraping  close  along  the  edges  of  tbe  plank  in 
passing  off  and  on  the  track,  and  causing  ruts  there.  This  is  found  to 
be  an  effectual  remedy  against  the  formation  of  ruts  on  the  turn-out 
paths. 

"  2d.  Width  of  Planking.    . 

"Much  diversity  of  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed  with  regard  to 
the  most  suitable  gauge  for  the  width,  as  well  of  plank  as  of  rail-road 
tracks.  On  most  of  the  latter,  the  rails  are  laid  four  feet  eight  and  a 
half  inches,  on  others,  four  feet  six  inches  apart ;  in  New-Jersey,  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  four  feet  six  inches ;  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Flor- 
ida, five  feet ;  in  Louisiana,  and  on  the  Portland  and  Montreal  road,  five 
feet  six  inches ;  New- York  and  Erie  road,  six  feet ;  while  on  the  '  Great 
Western'  railway,  in  England,  from  London  to  Bristol,  the  width  is  seven 
feet 

"  But  while  the  superiority  of  the  wider  track  for  rail-roads  is  generally 
admitted,  the  reverse  holds  good  as  applicable  to  plank  roads  ;  for  all 
experience  has  shown  most  conclusively,  that  for  a  single  track  eight 
feet  is  preferable  to  any  greater  width.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
system  in  Canada,  a  plank  road  track  was  make  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
four  feet  in  width  for  a  double,  and  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  for  a  single 
track.  But  the  engineers  of  that  country  are  discarding  the  greater 
width,  and  adopting  sixteen  feet  for  a  double  and  eight  feet  for  a  single 
track,  as  the  standard  breadth.  It  is  well  known  that  travel  will  con- 
centrate within  a  narrow  range  on  all  roads,  and  on  those  of  plank  is 
found  seldom  or  never  to  be  extended  over  a  greater  breadth  than  seven 
or  eight  feet  at  the  centre.  It  follows,  then,  that  all  over  eight  feet  for 
a  single  track,  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  labor  and  material  thrown 
away.  As  the  travel  converges  to  the  centre  of  an  eight  foot  track,  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  the  vehicles  will  rest  there,  pressing  and  keep- 
ing the  superstructure  firmly  and  evenly  down  on  the  bed;  while  on 
wider  tracks,  say  nine  or  twelve  feet,  tlie  inclination  of  vehicles  to  either 
side  would  tilt  up  and  loosen  the  opposite  ends  of  the  plank.  On  the 
Toronto  road,  after  seven  years  use,  the  top  surface  of  the  plank  was 
found  to  be  worn  in  the  centre  to  the  breadth  of  seven  feet  only,  and  to 
the  depth  of  five  eighths  of  an  inch ;  the  rest  of  the  surface,  say  four 
feet,  (the  entire  track  being  twelve  feet,)  was  almost  as  untouched  as 
when  the  plank  came  from  the  saw.  Of  course  one  third  of  this  plank- 
ing was  useless,  and  one  third  of  the  expenditure  on  account  of  it  a  dead 
loss.  In  Canada,  through  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  piincipal  towns,  the 
sixteen  feet  double  track  is  still  used;  but  in  New  York  it  is  being 
abandoned  in  almost  all  cases,  and  two  eight  feet  single  tracks  substitu- 
ted. Mr.  Alvord  is  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  eight  feet 
is  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  width  of  a  plank  track,  that  were  he 
called  upon  to  build  a  road  fifty  feet  wide,  he  would  construct  it  in  se- 
parate eight  feet  tracks.  'It  would  certainly  be  a  little  more  pleasant 
for  an  unsteady  driver  to  have  a  wider  track,  but  economy  in  building 
prevents  it,  while  the  real  usefulness  of  the  road  is  not  impaired.'  In 
Canada,  the  ends  of  the  plank  are  mostly  pinned  or  spiked  to  the  sills, 
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but  this  is  now  deemed  useless  by  the  New  York  engineers ;  and  a  De- 
troit writer  says,  the  only  use  of  pins  or  spikes  is  to  keep  the  planks 
from  being  floated  off,  where  the  track  should  chance  to  be  submerged 
in  water.  The  planks  on  the  Canada  roads,  whether  of  pine,  hemlock 
or  oak,  are  sawed  three  inches  in  thickness,  and  generally  from  eight  to 
fifteen  inches  in  width.  But  the  engineer  of  the  Salina  road,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  proper  thickness  of  the  plank,  recommends  that  where  two 
tracks  are  made  along  side  each  other,  one  (for  loaded  wagons  going  to 
market)  should  be  laid  with  four  inch  plank,  and  the  other  (for  gener- 
ally empty  or  light  ones  returning)  with  plank  only  three  inches  in 
thickness.  In  those  cases  where  the  amount  of  travel  is  sufficient  to 
wear  out  the  plank  before  it  would  have  time  to  rot  out,  then  four  inch 
plauk  should  be  used ;  otherwise  three  inches  will  do,  but  not  less. 

"  3c?.  Sills^  or  Sleepers,  or  Stringers. 

"A  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the 
structure.  'The  sleepers,'  says  the  New  York  Senate  Report,  'both  in 
size  and  in  number,  have  varied  and  changed  since  the  first  introduction 
of  plank  roads.  At  first  five  or  six  were  placed  imder  a  sixteen  feet  road, 
and  were  six  inches  square.  But  they  have  been  gradually  reduced,  both 
in  size  and  number,  so  that  now  under  an  eight  feet  track,  two  sleepers, 
four  inches  square,  are  considered  abundantly  sufficient,  as  the  roads  laid 
upon  the  light  sleepers  at  present  used,  are  as  solid,  and  endure  as  well  as 
any  roads  ever  built.'  About  a  mile  of  single  track  plank  road  is  being 
laid  down  around  the  depot  of  the  Detroit  rail-road,  and  the  engineer 
writes  to  us  that  he  uses  plank  of  three  inches  in  thickness,  and,  as  the 
foundation  is  somewhat  unsettled,  his  sills  are  three  by  eight  inches,  laid 
flatwise — ordinarily  he  would  use  a  four  inch  square  sill.  On  the  Salina 
road,  four  by  four  scantling  is  used  for  stringers ;  sills  of  this  size  will, 
more  readily  than  larger  ones,  settle  with  the  rest  of  the  superstructure, 
leaving  the  plank  to  rest  closely  on  the  earth,  thus  excluding  air  and  de- 
creasing the  liability  to  rot.  Indeed,  some  think  that  the  chief  use  of 
sills  is  to  grade  by,  and  keep  the  foundation  in  shape  until  it  acquires 
soliditv  by  settling,  <fcc.  On  a  short  road  near  Toronto,  no  sills  at  ail  are 
used,  the  planks  resting  immediately  on  the  bed  of  earth,  and  the  grade 
and  form  of  the  road  is  preserved  nearly  as  exact  as  on  other  roads 
where  sills  are  used.  The  sills  should  be  well  bedded  in  the  earth,  their 
top  surface  barely  in  sight,  and  the  earth  in  which  they  are  embedded 
should  be  broken  and  pulverized,  so  as  to  leave  no  stones  or  other  hard 
substances  to  obstruct  their  settling  evenly,  and  thus  permitting  the 
plank  to  sink  down  firmly  on  the  earth  as  its  main  support.  Two  string- 
ers only  are  used  on  the  Salina  road,  four  by  four  inches  in  size,  and 
none  less  than  thirteen  feet  in  length  ;  they  should  be  so  laid  as  to  break 
joints,  as  in  laying  brick,  or  putting  on  siding,  that  is,  the  ends  of  the 
stringers  on  one  side  should  not  be  laid  opposite  the  ends  of  those  on 
the  other  side.  About  six  feet  eight  inclies  is  the  proper  width  between 
the  two  lines  of  stringers,  for  an  eight  feet  single  track  road,  which  will 
bring  them  under  the  wheels  of  most  r<iad  vehicles,  and  thus  give  a 
continuous  bearing  on  them.  One  set  of  sleepers  of  good  timber  and 
well  bedded,  will  last  as  long  as  two  or  three  plankings. 
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"4<A.   The  Bed  or  Foundation. 

*' An  important  part  of  the  -whole  structure  is  the  preparation  of  the 
bed  of  earth,  or  foundation.  This  should  be  graded  about  twenty-one 
feet  wide,  measuring  from  the  inside  top  lines  of  the  ditches  on  each 
side ;  the  earth  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  broken  and  made 
fine  and  firm  as  practicable,  and  graded  smooth ;  good  ditches  should 
be  dug  in  the  beginning,  say  two  feet  deep,  and  two  and  a  half  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  sloping  on  the  sides  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil ;  a  sufficient  number  of  sluices  or  culverts  should  be  made  under 
and  across  the  bed,  to  pass  all  water  that  strikes  the  bed  rapidly  off",  and 
effect  a  thorough  drainage.  '  I  cannot  impress  too  strongly  upon  you, 
(says  Mr.  Alvord,)  the  necessity  of  building  your  roadway  high,  and 
draining  it  well  by  side  ditches  and  cross  culverts.'  In  grading  cross- 
wise of  the  road,  particularly  on  an  old  roadway,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  break  up  and  pulverize  any  greater  depth  of  the  surface  than  is 
necessary  for  embedding  the  sills,  for  it  is  important  to  preserve  as  solid 
a  foundation  as  practicable.  The  plank  tracks  should  be  laid  as  far  on 
one  side  of  the  road-bed  as  can  be,  and  leave  a  sufficient  shoulder  to 
keep  the  earth  on  that  side  up  to  and  even  with  the  top  surface  of  the 
plank ;  one  stringer  should  then  be  laid  by  the  eye,  from  four  to  six 
inches  inside  of  the  intended  outline  of  the  plank ;  then  lay  the  other 
stringer  on  a  parallel  line  with  the  first,  and  about  six  feet  eight  inches 
from  it,  which  can  be  levelled  by  means  of  a  common  mason's  level, 
having  two  legs  the  requisite  distance  apart  to  reach  and  rest  in  the  two 
stringers,  the  leg  on  the  ditch  side  being  two  inches  longer  than  the 
other,  so  as  to  give  the  proper  inclination  to  the  plank  track  ;  the  earth 
should  then  be  packed  close  around  the  stringers,  and  brought  up  to  a 
level  with  the  top  surface  of  them,  great  care  being  taken  to  have  the 
surface  of  the  bed  even  and  smooth  under  the  plank,  so  that  they  will 
rest  at  all  points  firmly  on  the  dirt,  otherwise  the  plank  are  apt  to  spring 
and  wear ;  the  plank  should  then  be  laid  as  close  and  tight  together  as 
practicable.  In  making  the  side  earth  track,  or  turn-out  path,  which  is 
twelve  feet  wide  on  the  Salina  road,  the  earth  should  come  up  even  Avith 
the  top  surface  of  the  plank  track,  and  slightly  fall  off'  towards  the  ditch 
at  a  depression  of  about  four  inches  in  the  twelve  feet.  '  A  planked  way 
thus  thoroughly  and  carefully  built,' says  Mr.  Alvord,  'is  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  road-making.'  Mr.  Geddes  saw  a  road  in  Canada  which  'had 
been  worn  out,  and  was  being  re-planked :  the  sills  were  still  good,  and 
the  plank  sound  on  the  under  side,  save  where  air  had  supplied  the  place 
of  earth,  and  there  they  were  destroyed  by  roti' 

'■'■  hth.  Sinffle  or  Double  Track. 

"In  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Geddes  «fe  Alvord,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to 
build  more  than  one  plank  track  eight  feet  wide  on  the  same  road,  except 
in  and  near  towns  and  villages,  or  other  peculiar  localities  where  a  very 
large  amount  of  travel  is  expected  to  pass  over  it.  Mr.  Geddes  says, 
'it  is  difficult  to  persuade  a  man  who  has  not  seen  the  thing  tried,  that 
one  track  is  entirely  sufficient,  except  in  cases  of  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  travel;  but  it  is  so.'  Mr.  Alvord  remarks,  that  'great  speculative 
objection  was  made  in  the  st:irt  to  but  one  plank  track ;  but  we  have 
now  the  entire  community  with  us  in   deciding  that,  on  all  ordinary 
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roads,  one  track  is  fully  sufficient.  The  reason  is  this :  the  travel  in  wet 
weather  is  entirely  on  the  plank,  except  the  turning  out  of  the  light 
teams ;  but  they  seek  the  plank  again  as  soon  as  they  can  get  around 
the  team  met  or  overtaken,  so  that  the  turn-out  track  is  not  cut  with 
any  continuous  lengthwise  ruts,  and  perhaps  the  wheels  of  not  one  team 
in  a  hundred  turn-outs  will  strike  the  exact  curve  of  another ;  conse- 
quently, in  our  experience,  our  turn-out  track  being  well  graded  and 
passing  the  water  easily  and  rapidly  from  its  surface,  remains  perfectly 
hard  and  smooth.'  And  during  a  thaw  about  the  beginning  of  January, 
when  the  frost  was  entirely  out  of  the  ground,  their  turn-out  track,  which 
is  made  of  common  earth  scraped  up  on  the  spot,  remained  perfectly 
good,  and  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  passing  oft'  and  on  the  plank. 

"The  Salina  road  has  but  one  track,  except  that  for  about  100  rods 
through  the  village,  there  are  two  eight  feet  tracks,  four  feet  apart,  with 
a  graded  pathway  between  ;  thence  but  one  track  runs  a  distance  of  two 
and  a  half  miles,  '  until  it  reaches  a  soil  of  deep  and  yielding  sand, 
where  two  tracks  are  again  laid  and  continued  a  short  distance,  until 
the  road,  descending  a  slight  hill,  gains  the  level  of  the  low,  wet  cedar 
marsh,  about  eighty  rods  wide,  which  is  crossed  by  a  plank  track  of  six- 
teen feet  wide,  laid  upon  an  embankment  of  sand  averaging  three  feet 
in  height;  it  then  ascends  from  this  swamp  up  to  another  range  of 
sandy  land,  across  which  two  tracks  of  eight  feet  are  carried  for  three 
fourths  of  a  mile,  until  the  roadway  is  composed  of  a  gravelly  soil, 
whence  but  one  track  is  used  to  its  termination.'  The  objections  to  a 
sixteen  feet  double  track  are :  As  we  have  already  shown,  the  travel  will 
converge  to  the  centre,  and  the  depressing  of  a  wide  road  at  the  centre 
causes  a  springing  up  of  the  ends  of  the  plank,  which,  admitting  the  air 
and  moisture,  renders  them  unstable  in  their  position,  and  promotes  rot ; 
whereas,  on  an  eight  feet  road,  common  wagons,  whose  track  is  five  feet 
four  inches,  bear  more  equally  on  the  plank,  and  tend  to  keep  them  in, 
rather  than  jostle  them  out  of  their  place,  and  thus  the  timber  is  all 
worn  out  together.  Again,  on  a  sixteen  feet  track,  heavily  loaded  teams, 
travelling  in  the  centre,  as  all  vehicles  from  choice  will,  move  so  slowly 
in  turning  out,  that  light  and  fast  vehicles,  unless  they  have  leisure  to 
aAvait  the  tardy  movements  of  the  heavy  one,  must  be  crowded  oft"  the 
plank  upon  the  sidling  embankment,  (there  being  no  turn-out  path  to  a 
sixteen  feet  track,)  in  iheir  eftbrts  to  get  63/  the  other  within  any  reason- 
able time;  on  an  eight  feet  track,  however,  when  a  heavy  and  a  light 
team  meet,  the  latter  of  course  takes  the  turn-out  path,  and  no  difficulty 
nor  delay  ever  need  occur  in  passing.  The  plank  on  a  sixteen  feet 
double  track  at  Toronto  having  become  loose  and  unsettled,  they  were 
sawed  in  two  in  the  centre,  thus  partially  imparting  to  the  road  the  ad- 
vantages of  two  eight  feet  single  tracks,  excepting  the  convenience  of  a 
turn-out  path  in  the  centre;  after  which,  it  is  said  to  have  worked  better 
than  any  sixteen  feet  track  had  ever  done  before.  '  It  certainly  would 
be  more  pleasant  for  an  unsteady  driver,'  (remarks  Mr.  Alvord,)  '  to  have 
a  wider  track  than  eight  feet;  but  economy  in  building  prevents  it, 
while  the  real  usefulness  of  the  road  is  not  impaired  by  confining  it  to 
that  width.* 

"  When  the  construction  of  a  sixteen  feet  track  becomes  absolutely 
necessary,  in  locations  where  the  unsettled  and  yielding  consistence  of 
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the  soil  will  not  admit  of  grading  a  turn-out  path  of  suflScient  solidity, 
from  three  to  five  sills  should  be  used,  on  a  crowning  grade,  with  a  con- 
vexity of  two  or  three  inches  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  and  the  ends  of 
the  plank  should  be  slightly  sprung  down  on  each  side,  and  spiked  or 
pinned  to  the  outer  sills. 

"■Qth.  Grading. 

"The  Port  Stanley  and  London  plank  road  foundation  is  graded 
thirty  feet  wide  between  the  ditches,  and  the  bed  raised  twelve  inches 
above  the  natural  surface  of  the  earth.  This  road  ascends  from  the  lake 
to  the  level  of  the  country  by  a  grade  of  one  foot  elevation  in  thirty, 
although  in  one  case  it  overcomes  an  ascent  of  one  foot  in  twenty ;  and 
it  is  Mr.  Talcott's  opinion  that  an  inclination  of  one  foot  in  twenty-one 
can  be  very  easily  overcome  on  a  plank  road.  But  Mr.  Alvord,  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  us,  says  :  '  In  building  a  plank  road,  there  is  no  necessity  of 
paying  that  strict  attention  to  lengthwise  grading,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  necessary  by  the  speculative  (not  practical)  road  builder.  I  can 
hardly  conceive  of  any  elevation  in  your  country  which  would  require 
much  cutting  down.  We  pass  over  rises  on  our  road  (short,  it  is  true) 
oi  one  foot  in  ten.  It  is  easier  to  go  over  the  same  elevation  on  a  plank 
road  than  on  a  common  dirt  one  ;  for  on  plank  there  is  no  cutting  into 
the  substance  passtid  over,  nor  encountering  of  stones  by  the  wheels; 
and  if,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  plank  way  is  covered  with  a  slight  coating 
of  earth,  the  only  danger  suggested,  the  slipping  of  the  animal,  is  avoid- 
ed. It  would  be  a  prettier  sight  for  the  eye  were  we  to  grade  our  plank 
roads  more  level ;  but  while  their  practical  utility  is  not  lessened  in  any 
perceptible  degree  by  their  unevenness,  economy  forbids  the  expense  of 
levelling  tliem  for  ornament  /'  The  grading  and  grubbing  on  the  Port 
Stanley  road  seems  to  have  been  more  costly  than  on  any  similar  struct- 
ure in  Canada.  Independent  of  embankments  and  deep  cuts,  the  ex- 
penditure oil  account  of  grading,  &c.,  of  this  road,  averaged  $320  per 
mile.  AVhile  on  the  Salina  plank  road,  (built  on  an  old  roadway,  how- 
ever,) the  whole  cost  for  bridges,  sluices  and  contingencies,  was  only  $63 
per  mile.  AVhere  the  entire  foundation  is  to  be  made  anew,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  any  calculation  that  can  claim  to  be  more  than  an  approx- 
imation to  accuracy,  in  regard  to  the  expense  of  grading,  &c.  Should 
the  line  of  the  road  pass  over  a  plain  surface,  with  only  gentle  undula- 
tions, or  over  an  old  roadway,  with  no  hills  to  cut  down  nor  valleys  to 
fill  up,  fifty  cents  a  rod  might  cover  the  expense;  while,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, one  dollar  per  rod  would  not  be  too  high  an  estimate. 
Seventy-five  cents  per  rod  was  the  cost  on  the  Salina  road.  The  grading, 
when  once  well  done,  is  done  for  all  time. 

"  ^th.   Timber  for  Plank  and  Sills. 

"  In  Canada,  the  kind  of  timber  used  for  stringers,  is  pine,  or  hem- 
lock, or  tamarack ;  while  pine,  or  hemlock,  or  oak,  are  the  materials 
used  fur  planking.  For  the  Salina  road,  and  we  believe  for  that  at  Os- 
wego, also,  hemlock  is  invariably  used,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more 
abundant  and  cheaper  than  any  other  timber,  although  it  is  acknowl- 
edged not  to  be  as  durable  as  pine.  Oak  is  used  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent at  and  near  London,  (Canada  West,)  for  planking ;  and  Mr.  Gzow- 
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ski,  the  engineer  there,  who  has  probably  constructed  more  plank  roads 
than  any  man  in  America,  is  of  opinion  that  oak  plank  will  wear  at 
least  as  well  as  any  other.  Slipperiness  is  the  main  objection  urged 
against  oak  and  other  hard  wood ;  but  this  objection  can,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  obviated  by  a  thin  coating  of  sand  or  earth  spread  over  the 
planking;  although  a  slight  additional  expense  for  hauling  and  handling 
the  hard  wood  might  be  incurred,  because  of  its  one  fifth  greater  specific 
gravity  than  pine  or  diy  hemlock.  A  writer  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press^ 
however,  thinks  that  oak^  from  '  its  superior  capabilities  to  resist  both 
wear  and  decay,  would  make  the  most  permanent  road ;'  and  in  siipport 
of  this  opinion,  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  oak  plank  cross-walks  in 
that  city,  the  plank  being  laid  flat  upon  the  ground,  are  found  to  last 
two  or  three  times  longer  than  those  laid  withpme  plank.'  Mr.  Alvord, 
also,  has  a  preference  for  oak  as  planking.  He  says  :  'Your  oak  plank, 
three  inches  thick,  well  laid,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  would  last 
at  least  twelve  if  not  fifteen  years.' 

"Your  committee  view  this  as  a  consideration  of  much  importance  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  most  densely  populated  sections  of  Wisconsin,  as 
white  and  burr  oak  are  the  principal  kinds  of  local  timber  they  will 
have  to  depend  on  for  plank  road  structures ;  although  your  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  hemlock  might  be  delivered  at  many  points  in  our 
territory  at  such  cheap  rates,  as  to  become  the  preferable  timber  for 
planking. 

"durability  of  plank  roads. 

"  This  is  a  question  of  no  small  magnitude,  determining  the  value  of 
this  class  of  road  improvements,  and  the  expediency  of  adopting  it.  Of 
course  the  durability  of  plank  roads  is  dependent,  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  upon  the  amount  of  travel  upon  them  and  other  contingent  cir- 
cumstances. One  efficient  means  of  protecting  the  plank  against  wear 
by  abrasion,  is  the  covering  them  with  an  inch  or  two  of  sand  or  earth, 
the  grit  of  which,  combined  with  the  excrement  of  the  animals  and  the 
fibres  of  the  wood,  protects  the  plank  from  the  corks  of  the  horses'  shoes 
and  the  bruises  of  the  wheels,  and  forms  a  hard  coating  of  grit,  fibre, 
&c.,  of  three  fourths  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  thickness,  which  it  is 
difficult  for  either  cork  or  wheel  to  disturb.  Mr.  Gzowski  calculates  the 
wear  by  abrasion,  at  the  rate  of  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  two  years  ;  and 
as  planking  will  not  break  through  until  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  of 
the  surface  is  worn  away,  it  follows  from  this  that  the  duration  of  the 
plank  will  be  eight  years.  But  this  calculation  is  based  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  planking  is  of  pine  or  other  soft  wood ;  oak  will,  of 
course,  last  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  longer.  According  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Salina  company,  plank  from  three  to  four  inches  in  thick- 
ness will  wear  from  seven  to  twelve  3'ears  ;  although  Mr.  Alvord,  of  that 
company,  thinks  as  above  stated,  that  our  "Wisconsin  oak  might  endure 
twelve  or  fifteen  years.  The  wear  and  tear  of  the  first  year,  is  said  to 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  seven  succeeding  years  ;  and  Mr.  Gzowski  says 
the  repairs  of  the  first  year  are  double  those  of  any  succeeding  one, 
until  the  road  comes  to  need  re-planking. 

"It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  among  those  who  are  unadvised  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  plank  roads,  that  when  Wisconsin  comes  to  be  traversed  by 
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rail-roads,  tiie  planked  ways  will  in  a  good  measure  be  superseded  in 
their  usefulness.  But  your  committee  are  fully  persuaded  that  this  idea 
is  entirely  erroneous.  Half  a  dozen  rail-roads  leading  into  a  market 
town,  would  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  good  road  for  wagons  in  all 
seasons,  to  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  at  least  from  the  place.  Rail-roads 
can  never  be  made  to  '  take  the  place  of  teams  for  the  transportation  of 
grain,'  (kc,  '  within  one  day's  drive  of  a  market,  because  the  farmer 
can  carry  the  cheapest  for  that  distance.'  There  are  seasons  when  work 
is  slack  with  almost  every  farmer ;  yet  his  teams  are  daily  consuming  as 
much  food  at  such  times,  as  when  fully  employed.  Availing  himself  of 
these  seasons,  he  can  haul  his  produce  to  market  with  a  very  few  shil- 
iino's'  expense  in  addition  to  what  would  have  been  incurred  had  his 
teams  remained  idle  in  their  stalls. 

"  Your  committee  have  recurred  more  frequently  to  the  Salina  road 
than  to  any  other,  as  the  basis  of  their  remarks  and  calculations,  because 
they  look  upon  that  as  a  model  work,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  solidity 
of  its  structure,  and  the  economy  with  which  it  was  laid  down  and 
completed,   as   on  account  of  the  judicious  management  of  the  whole 
concern  by  the  engineer  and  superintendent.     The  suggestions  of  those 
gentlemen  in  this  connection,  therefore,  are  entitled  to  much  considera- 
tion.    They  recommend  that  the  work  on  plank  roads  be  done  by  the 
day  ;  and  that  an  energetic  man,  competent  as  an  engineer,  and  capa- 
ble of  directing  the  whole  of  the  operations,  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
works.     They  became  satisfied,  from  their  observation  in  Canada  and 
their  experience   afterwards  at    home,    that   in  this   way  the  founda- 
tion of  a  plank  road   can  be  more  thoroughly  made,  the  timber  more 
perfectly  bedded,  (tc,  than  when  the  work  is  let  out  to  jobbers.     Be- 
sides securing  a  more  substantial  structure  by  days'  work  and  personal 
supervision,  this  method  has  been  proved,  in  the  construction  of  the 
Salina  road  at  least,  to  be  the  most  economical,  it  having  saved  to  that 
company  some  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  cost  of  the  entire  road. 

"  Now  in  view  of  these  facts  and  suggestions,  it  must  readily  occur  to 
every  farmer,  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  line  of  a  plank  road, 
that"  he  can  better  afford  to  take  stock  in  such  a  company  than  any 
other  of  our  industrial  classes,  because  he  can  more  cheaply  pay  for  his 
shares,  by  working  them  out  on  the  road.  Every  head  of  a  family,  with 
his  teams,  wagons,  plows,  scrapers,  shovels  and  other  implements  which 
are  always  at  hand  in  the  cultivation,  (kc,  of  his  farm,  could,  during 
those  leisure  times  which  every  one  occasionally  enjoys,  work  out  from 
one  to  a  dozen  shares,  according  to  his  force  and  proximity  to  the  road, 
without  any  serious  diversion  of  his  attention  from  his  regular  vocation, 
or  perceptive  detriment  to  his  crops.  In  fine,  to  all  classes  of  our  farm- 
ers, no  scheme  was  ever  devised  that  afforded  so  rich  an  assurance  of 
immediate  and  positive  benefits  to  them,  as  the  construction  of  plank 
roads  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  farms. 

"  In  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  vast  advantages  resulting  from  the 
adoption  of  this  svstem  of  road  improvements,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
facts  and  statistics  herein  presented,  your  committee  not  only  deem  it 
good  policy  to  encourage  the  construction  of  that  class  of  public  tho- 
roughfares throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Wisconsin,  but  they 
conceive  it  an  incumbent  duty  to  recommend  that  the  sanction  of  legis- 
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lative  enactment  be  extended  to  all  projects  of  the  kind,  Avhether  prose- 
cuted by  individual  or  associated  enterprise. 

"PHILO  WHITE,   Chairman." 

The  post  of  a  working  representative  in  a  new  State,  -where  the  whole 
political  fabric  has  to  be  constructed  de  novo,  is  no  sinecure.  And  Mr, 
White  having  been  elected  to  and  taken  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  during 
the  summer  of  1848,  sustained  a  conspicuous  position  among  the  ablest 
and  most  prominent  members  of  the  tirst  legislative  body  assembled  un- 
der a  State  form  of  government  in  Wisconsin. 

As  pre\aously  remarked,  he  was  assigned  to  the  responsible  post  of 
chairman  of  the  "  Committee  on  Education  and  School  Lands."  The 
position  was  invested  with  the  greater  importance  at  that  conjuncture, 
since  the  task  was  devolved  upon  the  committee  to  take  the  initiative  in 
framing  a  system  of  public  instruction,  through  the  working  of  which 
the  blessings  of  education  might  be  imparted  to  all  the  youth  of  the 
State,  and  which  for  all  time  might  "tend  to  elevate  the  people  in  the 
scale  of  moral  excellence  and  inlellectual  improvement."  The  rich  re- 
sources for  educational  purposes  with  which  that  young  commonwealth 
had  been  endowed,  through  the  enlightened  legislation  of  Congress,  af- 
fording a  flattering  presage  of  the  new  destinies  and  civic  glories  that 
awaited  her  future,  should  a  provident  use  be  made  of  that  endowment, 
imposed  a  still  more  weighty  responsibility  upon  the  committee.  But 
they  proved  equal  to  their  task.  Mr.  White,  their  chairman,  made  an 
able  and  interesting  report  on  the  subject,  reviewing  the  question  in  all 
its  bearings,  as  applicable  to  the  exigencies  of  that  State.  He  also  pre- 
pared a  bill,  elaborate  in  its  provisions,  for  carrying  out  the  views  of  the 
committee,  for  giving  eflect  to  their  proposed  plan  of  public  instruction, 
and  for  carefully  husbanding  the  resources  upon  which  its  vitality  de- 
pended. These  important  measures  of  legislation  naturally  excited  much 
and  animated  discussion ;  but,  by  the  exertions  and  judicious  advocacy 
of  Mr.  White,  and  other  friends  of  education  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  they  were  passed  into  laws  at  that  session,  without  material 
amendment,  and  became  the  si/stem  under  which  the  munificent  educa- 
tion fund  of  that  State  is  now  administered. 

The  following,  Mr.  White's  report  as  chairman  of  the  educational 
committee,  contains  much  sound  truth  and  incontrovertible  argu- 
ment : 

"As  the  present  is  that  critical  juncture  in  the  existence  of  our  young 
commonwealth,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  take  the  initiative  in  framing 
a  system  of  public  instruction,  which,  in  the  appropriate  language  of  his 
Excellency  the  Governor,  'will  tend  to  elevate  the  people  in  the  scale  of 
moral  excellence  and  intellectual  improvement,'  your  committee  have 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  make  such  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions as  have  occurred  to  their  minds,  with  regard  to  the  policy,  or  rather 
the  duty,  of  extending  the  fostering  care  of  the  State  over  the  iutellectual 
culture  of  every  mind  within  its  limits,  and  consequently  of  exercising 
a  benign  influence  over  the  moral  tone  of  its  whole  people. 

"By  the  sanctions  of  Holy  Writ,  and  by  the  pi'ecepts  and  the  prac- 
tice of  enlightened  and  good  men  among  the  ancients,  as  in  all  time 
since,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  State  to  extend  the  blessings  of  elemen- 
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tary  instruction  to  the  children  of  all  those  who,  by  the  hand  of  affliction 
or  the  chance  of  poverty,  may  be  incompetent  to  perform  a  parent's 
part  to  their  offspring  by  imparting  to  them  the  benefits  of  an  education. 
With  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  (of  whose  early  history  and  progress 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  we  have  a  more  succinct  and  authentic  account 
than  of  any  contemporaneous  people,)  as  well  as  among  the  monarchies 
of  modern  Europe,  coercive  means  have  been  resorted  to,  to  give  an  edu- 
cation to  every  child  ;  and  penalties  have  been  imposed  upon,  and  ex- 
acted from  parents  who  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  children's  at- 
tending the  schools;  and  great  benefits  were  found  to  result  to  them 
from  this  stringent  policy.  In  Prussia,  especially,  a  warlike  but  enlight- 
ened monarch  of  the  last  century,  having  amply  provided  for  the 
instruction  of  the  whole  body  of  the  youth  of  his  kingdom,  decreed  that 
every  one  of  suitable  age,  of  whatever  condition  in  society,  should  attend 
the  schools  to  receive  that  instruction,  on  pain  of  being  removed  from 
the  parental  roof,  and  the  child  sent  to  the  school-house  and  the  derelict 
parent  to  prison ! 

"  At  that  day,  and  among  a  servile  people,  this  arbitrary  course  had 
its  desired  effect,  and  a  better  system  of  elementary  instruction  prevailed, 
and  common-school  education  was  more  generally  diffused  in  Prussia 
than  any  other  state  in  Europe,  and  thus  continues  to  this  da}- — except- 
ing, perhaps,  Scotland,  pertaining  to  the  British  crown,  Avhere,  in  the 
days  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  public  schools  were  established  in  every 
precinct,  and  all  her  youth  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  Scotch,  in  the  aggregate,  are,  jDcrhaps,  the 
best  instructed  and  the  most  moral  people  on  earth. 

"In  some  of  the  despotic  principalities  of  Europe,  governmental  enact- 
ments have  interdicted  the  blessings  and  the  responsibilities  of  matrimony 
to  all  those  who  may  not  have  availed  themselves  of  common-school  in- 
struction to  a  reasonable  extent ;  and  the  able  and  most  efficient 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Michigan,  with  perhaps  more 
philosophy  than  gallantry,  not  only  seriously  suggests  the  imposition  of 
so  cruel  a  test  upon  all  the  votaries  of  hymen  in  that  State,  but  would 
even  prop-ess  beyond  the  ancients,  and,  after  185G,  deny  the  right  of 
elective  franchise  to  every  one  who  could  not  read  and  write ! 

"Such  arbitrary  pains  and  penalties  have  operated,  and  possibly  may 
continue  to  operate,  as  incentives  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  among 
a  people  habituated  to  despotic  rule.  But  in  a  representative  democracy, 
such  as  ours,  where  every  man  is  his  own  monarch,  (or  sovereign,)  and 
where  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  a  sense  of  independence  pervades  every 
bosom,  moral  suasion  ^vould,  your  committee  are  satisfied,  effect  vastly 
more  than  coercive  means  in  establishing  a  system  of  primary  instruction 
in  Wisconsin.  Our  'vital  air  is  the  breath  of  liberty;'  and  no  legisla- 
tive enactment  or  system  of  laws  can  avail  any  thing  unless  they  bar- 
monize  witli  the  spirit  of  the  people — unless  the  depths  of  public  senti- 
ment are  explored  and  studied,  and  the  mind  of  the  masses  reached  and 
conciliated.  It  is  conceded  by  all  intelligent  strangers  who  visit  our 
State,  that  in  no  recently  settled  region  on  the  globe  is  public  sentiment 
a  safer  reliance  in  this  respect,  than  in  Wisconsin  ;  and  probably  in  no 
new  country  is  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  the  standard  of  morality 
higher  than  in  our  State. 
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"  It  was,  doubtless,  iu  view  of  these  considerations,  and  with  a  know- 
ledge that  they  were  acting  in  accordance  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  our 
people,  that  the  convention  which  framed  our  present  constitution  set 
apart  all  incidental  and  extraordinary  sources  of  revenue  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  munificent  school  fund,  leaving  to  the  State  only  the 
ordinary  resort  to  direct  taxation  upon  its  natural  AA^ealth,  for  means  to 
meet  the  current  expenses  of  its  government. 

"  The  happy  auspices  under  which  we  take  our  rank  in  the  Union, 
afford  a  flattering  presage  of  the  new  destinies  and  civic  glories  which 
await  our  young  commonwealth,  if  a  provident  use  be  made  of  her  rich 
resources  for  educational  purposes. 

"  Historians  have  awarded  to  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  the  credit 
of  being  the  most  benevolent  monarch  of  his  time,  for  having  expressed 
the  wish,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  national  festival,  that  '  every  French- 
man might  have  a  fowl  in  his  pot  on  that  day.'  For  a  kingly  senti- 
ment, that  was  a  tolerably  benevolent  wish,  since  royalty  rarely  conceives 
of  enjoyment  more  rational  than  the  gratification  of  the  carnal  appetite. 
But  it  would  be  a  more  refined,  a  more  dignified,  and  a  far  more  philan- 
thropic sentiment  to  wish  that  every  man,  woman  and  child,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  State — of  the  whole  Union,  indeed — might 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  common-school  education;  for  in  a  land  of  liberty 
and  of  law,  it  is  the  province  of  statesmen,  of  legislators  and  of  philan- 
thropists, to  have  more  care  in  providing  instruction  for  the  mind^  than 
food  for  the  body,  of  the  masses.  And  that  our  good  intentions  may 
still  further  exceed  those  of  the  French  monarch  in  question,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  as  legislators  to  render  our  benevolence  eft'ective,  and  give 
form  and  substance  to  our  philanthropy,  by  enacting  such  laws  as  will 
be  most  likely  to  render  our  really  munificent  educational  fund  speedily 
available  for  the  iostruction  oi  every  immortal  being  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  our  new  State. 

"  On  investiofatinsf  the  resources  from  whence  the  school  fund  of  our 
State  is  to  be  derived,  your  committee  feel  safe  in  congratulating  the 
Senate  and  our  common  constituency  upon  the  adequacy  of  that  fund, 
should  it  be  carefully  husbanded,  and  the  intentions  of  the  constitution 
with  regard  to  it  be  fully  and  faithfully  carried  out,  to  accomplish,  within 
a  brief  period,  all  that  the  most  ardent  friends  of  education  in  our  State 
can  have  reasonably  anticipated  from  it — the  giving  a  common-school 
education  to  all  the  youth  within  its  borders. 

"  A  small  portion  of  the  anticipated  resources  of  the  fund  is  somewhat 
contingent ;  but  its  main  reliance  is  upon  the  sixteenth  (or  school)  sec- 
tion, and  the  500,000  acres  granted  by  Congress  for  purposes  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  but  diverted  at  the  request  of  our  constitutional  con- 
vention, and  by  the  assent  of  Congress,  to  the  uses  of  the  school  fund. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  2,200  school  sections  in  the  State, 
making,  at  640  acres  each,  1,408,000  acres;  add  to  this  the  500,000 
acres  which  accrued  to  the  State  on  her  admission  into  the  Union,  and 
we  have  an  aggregate  of  1,908,000  acres,  as  the  nucleus  of  our  school 
fund.  Of  this  quantity  about  one  seventh,  say  272,571  acres,  are  situ- 
ated in  the  surveyed  portions  of  the  State,  and  in  proximity  with  settle- 
ments ;  the  average  value  of  which,  we  think,  we  may  safely  estimate  at 
three  dollars  an  acre,  giving  us  a  certain  sum  to  start  with  of  8817,713. 
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The  annual  interest  on  this  amount  ($57,239)  will,  in  a  year  or  two,  be- 
gin to  he  available  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  common 
schools  in  every  town  and  precinct  of  the  State. 

"Our  population  at  this  moment,  your  committee  would  estimate  at 
not  less  than  230,000  souls.  Of  the  children  who  usuallv  attend  com- 
mon  schools,  say  those  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years,  we 
probably  have  about  40,000  in  our  State,  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire population,  as  that  seems  to  have  been  the  proportion  wherever  ex- 
periments of  this  kind  have  been  ma  le  in  the  ditferent  States.  Xow  if 
the  people  of  the  ditferent  towns  and  cities  shall,  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  in  this  respect,  'raise  by  tax  annually,  for 
the  support  of  common  schools  therein,  a  sum  not  less  than  one  half  the 
amount  received  by  such  town  or  city  respectively  for  school  purposes 
from  the  income  of  the  school  fund,'  we  shall  have  an  asji^reffate  annual 
income  of  §85,859  86,  applicable  to  the  support  of  common  schools 
throughout  the  State.  And  as  three  dollars  per  scholar  per  annum  ap- 
pears to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  expense  to  the  State  of  educating  chil- 
dren in  district  schools,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  proceeds  of  our 
school  fund  will,  very  soon  after  our  system  shall  have  fairly  begun  to 
work,  be  sufficient  to  give  gratuitous  instruction,  during  some  six  or 
seven  months  in  the  year,  to  all  the  children  that  may  attend  in  each 
and  every  school  district  in  the  State." 

Other  measures  of  public  utility  were  initiated  and  carried  through 
the  Legislature  by  Mr.  White,  during  the  three  sessions  of  his  continuance 
as  a  member,  independently  of  a  mass  of  local  legislation,  principally 
important  to  his  immediate  constituents. 

in  the  winter  of  1849,  soon  after  the  expiration  of  Mr.  White's  last  term 
of  service  in  the  Senate  of  his  State,  President  Polk  conferred  upon  him 
the  appointment  of  United  States  Consul  to  the  Hanseatic  Republic  of 
Hamburg ;  to  which  post  he  promptly  repaired  with  his  family.  In 
consequence  of  the  Schleswick-llolstein  war,  then  existing  between  Den- 
mark and  the  Germanic  Confederation,  Mr.  AYhite's  position  as  consul 
to  that  independent  (though  circumscribed)  "sovereignty,"  was  one  of 
great  delicacy  and  much  importance.  The  River  Elbe  and  the  Port  of 
Hamburg,  were  subjected  to  a  rigid  blockade  by  a  Danish  squadron; 
from  the  operations  of  which,  American  citizens  and  their  shipping  be- 
came sufferers,  and  the  interposition  of  the  consul  was  constantly  de- 
manded for  the  relief  of  his  countrymen,  and  frequently  under  circum- 
stances of  great  perplexity.  But  during  Mr.  White's  continuance  at  that 
post,  every  difficulty  of  any  moment  in  which  American  citizens  and 
their  commercial  interests  became  involved,  was  satisfsictorily  arranged 
with  the  government  to  which  he  was  accredited.  After  which  he  re- 
turned home,  and  was  superseded  by  a  whig  appointee. 

We  will  here  relate  an  incident  in  Mr.  White's  career  as  consul, 
which  is  illustrative  of  the  resolute  spirit  with  which  he  sustained  the 
honor  of  his  country  and  the  dignity  of  her  flag,  while  abroad  :  While 
Hamburg  was  in  possession  of  10,000  Prussian  troops,  who  were  bil- 
leted in  small  squads  upon  nearly  every  fcunily,  the  city  being  under 
martial  law,  and  all  national  demonstrations  interdicted,  the  consul 
called  his  countrymen  together,  with  such  patriotic  Germans  as  chose  to 
unite  with  them,  in  an  enthusiastic  celebration  of  the  '■'Fourth  of  July  ^'' 
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in  the  very  teeth  of  the  Prussian  interdict,  and  a  formidable  military  ar- 
ray ;  and  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  thrown  to  the  breeze  from 
the  centre  flag-staft'  of  tlie  immense  Hotel  de  I'Europe,  (where  the  festival 
took  place,)  while  the  Prussian  and  the  Ilanseatic  tiags  floated  at  a  lower 
elevation  on  either  side  of  that  of  the  consul ! 

Immediately  on  returning  to  the  United  States  with  his  family,  and 
before  reaching  their  home  in  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Wliite  was  commissioned 
by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Racine  as  their  agent,  to  present  their 
claims  before  Congress,  and  urge  an  appropriation  for  continuing  the 
improvements  of  the  harbor  at  that  place,  and  for  an  increased  mail 
service  in  that  section  of  the  State.  Elaborate  memorials  were  prepared 
by  him  on  these  subjects,  and,  on  presentation,  were  printed,  by  order  of 
Congress.  So  conclusive  was  his  reasoning,  and  so  strong  the  appeal  he 
made,  that  the  mail  service  asked  for  was  granted,  and  20,000  dollars 
was  inserted  in  the  appropriation  for  Racine  harbor. 

By  an  act  passed  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  in 
1851,  provision  was  made  for  an  enrolment  of  the  militia  of  the  State, 
principally  with  the  view  of  securing  the  quota  of  arms  apportioned  by 
the  federal  government  to  each  of  the  States ;  and  Mr.  White  received 
the  appointment  of  General  of  the  Second  Brigade.  Having  in  his 
youth  been  inspired  with  an  esjnit  du  corps  for  the  military  service  of 
his  country,  and,  while  resident  in  North  Carolina,  having  been  advanced 
through  the  several  militia  gradations  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  the 
duties  of  this  new  appointment  were  entirely  familiar  to  him,  as  was 
shown  b}'  the  prompt  enrolment  and  organization  of  his  brigade — an 
enrolment  more  thorough  and  complete  than  had  ever  previously  been 
effected  in  Wisconsin — and  by  his  able  and  interesting  report  and  sta- 
tistics on  the  subject  of  militia  organization  in  general. 

Mr.  White  had  from  early  life  cherished  a  fancy  for  agricultural  pur- 
suits ;  and  although  his  occupation  and  frequent  employment  in  public 
stations  prevented  his  becoming  a  practical  operator  in  that  most  useful 
of  all  earthly  pursuits,  yet  he  had  acquired  by  study,  by  observation 
and  by  experiment  on  his  estate  at  "  Whites\alle,"  Racine  county,  Wis- 
consin, and  elsewhere,  a  fund  of  theoretical  information  in  that  impor- 
tant and  interesting  department  of  knowledge,  rarely  attained  by  tliose 
who  have  not  made  it  their  especial  study.  At  the  call  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  White  prepared  a  memoir  on  the  productions 
and  agricultural  statistics,  &c.,  of  Racine  county,  (published  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  State  Society's  Transactions,)  which  is  among  the  most  cu- 
rious and  interesting  jiapers  of  the  kind  that  have  as  yet  emanated  from 
Wisconsin. 

From  1837  to  1844  Mr.  White  held  a  commission  as  Purser  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  was  much  at  sea  during  that  period.  He  was 
attached  to  the  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  and  was  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  fleet  at  the  time  of  Commodore  Thomas  Ap  Catesby  Jones' 
^'■capture  of  Monterey!^''  Upper  California,  in  1842-43. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  White  had  shared  largely  in  devising  and  framing  the  pre- 
sent system  of  public  instruction  in  that  State :  and  it  may  here  be 
remarked,  that  he  was  ever  active  and  prominent  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  education  and  of  science  in  his  own  State  and  elsewhere.     As 
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a  member  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  Wisconsin,  in  1851,  he  was 
selected  as  one  of  a  committee  of  three,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Azee  D. 
Cole  was  chairman,  to  devise  a  pLaii  and  make  choice  of  a  location  for  a 
College  and  a  University,  to  be  built  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  of  that  Diocese.  The  investigation  and  labors 
of  that  committee  ultimately  resulted  in  their  recommending  the  estab- 
lishment of  "Racine  College,"  to  be  located  in  the  precincts  of  the  city 
of  the  same  name,  the  site  selected  being  in  a  grove  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  A  university 
charter  was  obtained  from  the  Legislatuie,  and  Mr.  ^yhite  was  selected 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

With  no  other  endowment  than  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
citizens  of  the  neighborhood,  and  of  a  few  friends  of  literature  elsewhere, 
the  initiative  of  this  enterprise  wore  a  discouraging  aspect.  But  the 
energies  of  such  men  as  Mr.  White  and  his  associates,  rose  above  all  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  were  encompassed  :  they  resolved  that  the 
institution  should  go  up;  they  devoted  their  time,  their  talents  and 
their  means,  to  the  furtherance  of  this  great  purpose  ;  and  they  finally 
triumphed  !  "  Racine  College  "  is  now  fully  "  established,"  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Roswell  Park  as  president ;  and  the  institution  bids  fair 
speedily  to  take  a  high  rank  among  the  many  flourishing  colleges  of  the 
West.  As  one  of  the  founders  and  the  patrons  of  this  institution,  Mr. 
White,  we  have  reason  to  know,  looks  back  upon  liis  efibrts  and  his  sac- 
rifices in  its  behalf,  with  more  complacency  than  on  any  other  civic  act 
of  his  life. 

Having  adopted  the  vocation  of  a  political  editor  as  a  profession,  Mr, 
White  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  an  ardent  party  man.  Hav- 
ing espoused  the  creed  of  the  Democratic  party  in  his  youth,  he  ever  ad- 
hered to  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Democracy  in  after  life.  And  in  all  the 
political  strifes  of  Wisconsin,  he  was  active  and  prominent  in  the  ranks 
of  that  party.  In  1852,  he  was  chosen  by  the  people  one  of  the  Presi- 
dential Electors  of  that  State,  and  was  selected  as  President  of  the  Elec- 
toral College :  as  such,  he  delivered  an  address  to  that  body,  replete 
■with  ardent  and  eloquent  appeals,  and  full  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Elfciocracy  and  of  the  Union. 

It  is  an  able  and  highly  eloquent  paper,  and  our  brief  sketch  would 
certainly  be  incorrect  did  we  neglect  to  insert  it. 

"The  occasion  that  has  called  us  together,  gentlemen,  is  as  interesting 
as  it  is  impressive.  This  day,  the  fiat  of  millions  of  free  people  will  be 
consummated  by  the  choice,  through  their  representative  electors,  of  two 
of  their  illustrious  fellow-citizens  to  be  the  chief  officers  of  this  Empire 
Republic. 

"And  the  special  purpose  for  which  we  are  now  conv^ened  in  this 
Capitol,  is  to  discharge  the  high  trust  delegated  to  us  by  the  people  of 
Wisconsin,  a  trust  that  constitutes  us  the  favored  depositaiies  of  the 
suffrages  of  this  young  and  rising  commonwealth,  and  that  devolves 
upon  us  the  pleasing  duty  of  casting  the  five  electoral  votes  to  which 
this  State  is  entitled,  for  Franklin  Pierce  for  President,  and  Wihiam  R. 
King  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 

"And,  gentlemen,  I  am  hap»py  in  knowing  I  express  the  emotions  of 
your  hearts  as  well  as  of  my  own,  when  I  say  that  it  is  a  duty  as  grateful 
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to  each  member  of  this  board  personally,  as  it  is  mandatory  upon  us  po- 
litically, to  cast  the  Presidential  vote  of  Wisconsin  for  Messrs.  Pierce 
and  King.  And  we  may  here  be  pardoned  for  indulging  a  becoming 
spirit  of  exultation,  at  the  mighty  popular  expression  by  which  these  ac- 
complished men  and  illustrious  Democrats  have  been  selected  as  the 
cinl  chiefs  of  this  great  nation,  and  by  which  the  creed  of  the  Democ- 
racy, its  policy  and  its  measures,  past  and  prospective,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, have  received  a  recognition  and  endorsement  from  the  hearts 
and  the  hands  of  the  American  people,  never  before  so  emphatically  ex- 
pressed, or  so  firmly  established  in  the  minds  of  the  masses, 

"There  is,  indeed,  a  moral  sublimity  in  this  solemn  and  majestic 
'pronunciamento'  of  a  free  people.  It  proclaims  to  the  world  a  senti- 
ment peculiarly  democratic,  a  sentiment  as  broad,  and  liberal,  and  ex- 
pansive in  its  scope  as  the  limits  of  the  Republic.  In  the  spirit  of  com- 
mon brotherhood  that  animated  the  democracy  of  the  entire  nation  in 
the  late  canvass,  the  North  sent  greeting  to  the  South,  and  the  South 
re-echoed  the  fraternal  salutation  back  to  the  North  ;  the  East  vied  with 
the  West,  and  the  West  with  the  East,  and  the  great  Centre  o'erleaped 
them  all,  in  a  noble  rivalry  for  the  overthrow  of  the  last  refuge  of  politi- 
cal bigotry  in  the  land,  which  has  only  been  kept  alive  up  to  this  en- 
lightened day  and  generation,  through  the  exaction,  by  unscrupulous 
leaders,  of  seclionat  tests  of  party  faith.  To  this  elevated  sentiment  of 
patriotism  that  pervaded  our  ranks  are  we  eminently  indebted  for  the 
present  triumph  of  our  party  and  our  principles — a  triumph,  not  of  a 
party  only,  and  for  the  season,  but  one  that  will  mark  an  era !  And 
may  we  not  view  this  magnificent  verdict  for  the  democracy,  as  an  omen 
auspicious  of  the  permanence  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  as  as- 
suring the  future  life  and  vigor  of  that  blessed  Union,  which  was  ce- 
mented by  the  blood  of  our  fathers,  now  passed  to  their  heavenly  re- 
ward, '  a  Union  wonderful  in  its  formation,  boundless  in  its  hopes, 
amazing  in  its  destiny  !'  ^ 

"We  claim  it  as  the  privilege  and  the  prerogative  of  every  American 
Democrat,  irrespective  of  the  latitude  or  the  longitude  of  his  birth-spot, 
or  whatever  may  be  his  preference  as  to  forms  in  the  worship  o^iis 
God,  to  give  utterance  to  the  exultant  emotions  with  which  the  brilront 
result  of  the  campaign  may  have  inspired  him.  Among  the  fruits  of 
this  most  signal  triumph  of  the  democracy,  will,  we  feel  assured,  be  the 
rebuking  and  the  laying  of  that  spirit  of  sectionalism  which  has  been 
cherished  and  kept  militant  by  the  great  anti-democratic  party  and  its 
adjuncts,  since  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  the  certain  and  immediate 
tendency  of  which,  if  not  its  demoniac  purpose,  was  to  kindle  a  flame 
on  every  hearth-stone  of  a  fiiir  and  fruitful  portion  of  our  common 
country,  which  could  only  be  quenched  by  the  life-blood  of  the  loveliest 
and  the  purest,  the  bravest  and  the  best  of  its  people ! 

"Especially  may  Democrats  indulge  in  joyful  demonstrations  in  this 
hour  of  their  triumph,  because  in  Franklin  Pierce  they  know  they  will 
have  a  pure  patriot,  a  ripe  scholar,  an  experienced  statesman,  and  a  man 
of  incoi'ruptible  integrity  at  the  head  of  our  national  affairs,  who  was 
as  brave  in  the  battle-field  as  he  will  be  firm  and  sagacious  in  council, 
and  as  unassuming  as  he  is  exemplary  in  the  private  walks  of  life.  For 
Am,  the  distinctions  of  public  station  have  no  charms,  and  he  conse- 
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quently  never  sought  oflBce,  although  the  democracy  of  his  own  State 
and  of  the  Nation  have  ever  sought  to  confer  posts  of  honor  and  of 
emolument  upon  him.  And  when  he  yielded  assent  to  his  nomination 
for  the  Presidency,  the  spirit  of  humble  reliance  upon  the  Divine  Will 
that  pervaded  his  letter,  was  only  equalled  by  the  beauty  of  diction  and 
chasteness  of  style  in  which  his  acceptance  of  that  nomination  was  ex- 
pressed. 

"  And  since  the  destinies  of  this  vast  Eepublic,  and  the  security  of 
our  holy  Union,  are  to  be  entrusted  to  the  talents,  the  patriotism  and 
the  administrative  ability  of  General  Franklin  Pierce,  may  not  Demo- 
crats still  further  rejoice,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  he  has 
been  chosen  to  occupy  that  exalted  post  by  the  will  of  at  least  eighteen 
millions  of  our  people,  out  of  an  aggregate  population  of  twonty-tive 
millions?  Because,  being  thus  rich  in  popular  resources,  his  heart  will 
be  re-assured,  and  his  arm  nerved  anew,  in  continuing  to  battle  for 
the  integrity  of  that  Union,  and  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people,  amid  all  the  conflicts  and  perils  that  may  betide  them. 

"  And,  finally,  grateful  that  a  kind  Providence  has  vouchsafed  a  tri- 
umph for  our  cause,  the  great  cause  of  political  and  religious  liberty, 
we  may  be  allowed,  gentlemen,  to  congratulate  our  constituents  and  the 
democracy  of  the  State,  that  our  own  "Wisconsin  is  ^mon g  the /oremost 
in  this  great  race  of  principle   and  of  patriotism.     Acquiescing  jn  the 
noble  sentiment,  uttered  by  the  President  elect  at  a  moment  when  every 
flash  from  the  electric  wires  proclaimed  that  he  was  the  nation's  choice, 
that   '  the  hour  of  triumph  is  the  hour  of  magnanimity,'  yet  we  may 
indulge  our  present  exultation,  because  it  is  not  so  much  that  honest  in- 
tentioned  and  patriotic  Whigs  are  defeated  in   their  aspirations  after 
office,  as  that  the  mischievous  designs  of  political  fanatics  and  sectional- 
ists  are  thereby  thwarted  and  overthrown.     Had  the  Whig  party  cleared 
its  skirts   of  this  pernicious   heresy,  its  sins  would  have  been  venial  in 
comparison ;  and  to  their  anguish  for  baffled  hopes  in  the  result  of  the 
election,   the  pangs  of  remorse  might  not  have  been  superadded.     A 
spirit  of  enlightened  conservatism  pervaded  the   democracy  in  AViscon- 
sin,  as  elsewhere,  during  the  late  canvass.     In  this  spirit  it  was  that  our 
party  saw  and/e/^,  that  no  one  political  element  in  a  republican  federa- 
tion like  ours,  is  so  utterly   and   hopelessly  destructive  as  sectionalism. 
And  it  was  by  the   aroused  intelligence,   the  patriotism  and  the  public 
virtue  of  the  democracy   and  the  people,  that  this  great  triumph  has 
been  achieved. 

"  Our  Democratic  State  Convention  of  last  year,  at  whose  hands,  gen- 
tlemen, and  by  virtue  of  the  suffrages  of  the  democracy  of  the  State, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  privilege  and  the  honor  of  holding  seats  in  this 
Electoral  College,  solemnly  pledged  their  constituents  and  the  party  to 
'  repudiate  all  extraneous  issues  and  sectional  tests  of  party  faith,  as  per- 
nicious, clannish  and  disorganizing  in  their  tendency.'  And  the  mag- 
nificent result  of  the  late  canvass  tells  how  nobly  the  democracy  and 
people  of  Wisconsin  have  redeemed  that  pledge.  Taking  their  stand 
on  truly  national  ground,  they  clung  to  the  old  and  time-honored  creed 
of  Jefierson  and  Jackson,  battled  for  the  Union,  and  kept  full  faith  with 
all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  until  their  toils  and  their  hopes 
have  been  realized,  in  a  political  victory  that  is  astounding  to  our  oppo- 
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nents,  and  amazes  even  the  less  ardent-minded  of  our  own  party. 
Eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  majority  over  the  Whig  ticket 
opens  a  bright  era  for  the  democracy  of  Wisconsin,  and  entitles  us  to 
take  rank,  with  regard  to  proportional  majorities,  as  second  best  in  the 
Union,  General  Pierce's  native  State  proudly  standing  ^/?rA7,  as  it  is  pe- 
culiarly fitting  she  should,  in  the  proportional  majority  of  the  popular 
vote  she  gave  to  her  favorite  and  illustrious  son." 

In  January,  1852,  the  democratic  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Wis- 
consin, in  their  recommendation  of  Mr.  White  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  an  appointment  abroad,  "  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  his 
estimable  character  as  a  citizen,  his  high  standing  and  commanding 
talents  as  a  public  man,  and  to  a  whole  political  life  of  unswerving  ad- 
herence to  the  party  and  the  principles  of  the  democracy  of  the  nation." 
The  members  further  remark,  that  "  few  if  any  of  the  leadmg  Demo- 
crats of  the  State  have  labored  more  zealously  and  efficiently  than  Col. 
White.  Whether  as  a  democratic  editor,  or  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Territorial  Assembly,  or  as  Senator  in  the  State  Legislature,  or 
Member  and  President  of  the  Electoral  College  of  1852,  or  in  the 
divers  other  posts  of  trust  and  responsibility  that  have  been  devolved  up- 
on him,  he  has  always  occupied  a  prominent  position  among  those  who 
have  contributed  most  largely  of  their  talents  and  their  means." 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1853,  Mr.  White  was  commissioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  Charge  d'Aftaires  to  the  Republic  of  Ecua- 
dor ;  and  on  the  8th  of  February  1854,  he  was  re  commissioned  to  the 
same  post,  "  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate."  Hav- 
ing promptly  lepaired  to  his  post  at  Quito,  accompanied  by  his  family, 
he  has  been  in  active  correspondence  with  the  government  here,  on 
subjects  interesting  to  our  country  and  our  citizens.  Familiar  with  the 
idiom  and  the  institutions  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  he 
maintains  the  most  amicable  and  cordial  relations  with  the  government 
and  the  people  there. 

(ien.  White  and  his  lady  are  members  in  communion  with  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church.  At  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  Wisconsin 
in  1853,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  lay  delegates  fnmi  that  Dio- 
cese to  the  Triennial  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  attended  the  sessions  of  that  high  ec- 
clesiastical judicatory  in  the  cit}^  of  New  York,  during  the  month  of 
October,  18*53. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  have  been  afflicted  in  the  loss  of  their  offspring. 
Two  daughters  were  born  to  them,  both  of  whom  are  now  deceased,  and 
their  remains  lie  entombed  in  Salisbury,  their  native  town,  in  North 
Carolina.  The  eldest  had  nearly  attained  womanhood,  and  was  united 
in  matrimony  with  John  W.  Ellis,  now  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  North  Carolina ;  but  in  less  than  three  months  thereafter, 
she  fell  a  victim  to  an  epidemic  fever,  at  the  residence  of  her  husband, 
near  her  native  town  in  that  State.     One  other  daughter  died  in  infancy. 


THOMAS    W.    FREELON, 


OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 


Was  born  at  Norwich,  Vermont,  in  August,  1824.  His  father,  the  late 
Captain  Freelon,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  gave  him  all  the  advantages  which 
the  schools  of  New  England  afforded,  and  he  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  But  the  lessons  of  honor,  and  the  intel- 
ligent home  education  which  he  received  from  his  father,  furnished  a 
better  basis,  and  have  proved  more  valuable  to  him  in  life,  and  are  more 
pleasant  in  recollection  than  the  studies  and  successes  of  the  schools. 

Upon  his  graduation  at  Dartmouth,  he  was  offered  the  professorship 
of  Ancient  Languages  and  Belles-Lettres  at  the  Norwich  University,  then 
under  the  presidency  of  the  lamented  Col.  Ransom,  of  the  9th  U.  S.  In- 
fantry, and  who  afterwards  fell  in  the  im  mediate  presence  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Freelon,  at  the  storming  of  Chapultepec.  It  was  thought  best  by 
himself  and  his  friends  that  he  should  decline  this  appointment  and  at 
once  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  to  which  profession  he  was 
destined,  both  by  the  bias  of  his  own  mind  and  the  wishes  of  his  father. 
He  accordingly  left  Vermont,  and  entered  himself  as  a  student  in  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Barston  &  Lockwood,  at  Detroit,  Michigan.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  first  three  months  from  his  leaving  home,  it  became 
necessary  that  he  should  rely  exclusively  upon  his  own  exertions  for  his 
support,  and  until  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  provided  himself  with 
means  to  prosecute  his  studies,  by  practicing  in  the  smaller  courts,  writ- 
ing for  the  magazines,  and  editing  a  newspaper.  During  this  time  he 
removed  to  Niles,  in  the  western  part  of  Michigan,  where  he  afterwards 
engaged  in,  for  a  young  man,  a  large  and  respectable  practice. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  Mr.  Freelon  engao-ed 
in  organizing  a  company  of  volunteers,  but  at  that  time  their  services 
were  not  required.  Gen.  Cass,  who  had  been  much  pleased  with  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Freelon,  without  solicitation  or  suggestion  from  him,  ob- 
tained for  him  a  first  lieutenancy  in  the  15th  Infantry,  one  of  the  new 
ten  regular  regiments.  This  appointment  was  acc(  pted,  and  in  a  few 
months  he  rose  to  a  captaincy,  by  promotion  in  the  legular  order  of 
seniority.  The  15th  regiment  joined  Gen.  Scott  at  Pueblo,  and  partici- 
pated with  the  greatest  credit  and  glory  to  itself  in  the  events  of  the 
"  valley."  Captain  Freelon  was  breveted  for  gallantry  at  Chapultepec, 
and  also  filled  with  usefulness  and  credit  various  positions  in  the  regi- 
mental and  general  staff. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned,  and  being  obliged  to  pass  some 
months  in  New  England,  to  settle  the  estate  of  iiis  father,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to,  and  accepted  provisionally,  the  Professorship  of  French  and 
Spanish  languages  and  Belles-Lettres,  in  the  Norwich  University,  which 
he  filled  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  the  benefit  of  the  young  gen- 
tlemen under  his  charge.  The  California  excitement,  which  at  that  time 
commenced,  made  more  glowing  to  his  ardent  temperament  by  his  ex- 
perience in  Mexico,  decided  him  to  leave  for  California.  Some  friends 
in  Boston,  who  were  about  purchasing  a  vessel   and  forming  a  company 
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of  their  sons  and  connections  to  send  to  California,  were  desirous  that 
Captain  Freelon  should  take  the  presidency  of  the  company.  This  he 
accepted,  and  made  the  voyage  by  Cape  Horn,  arriving  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  October,  1849. 

Here,  having  closed  up  the  affairs  of  the  company  as  its  chief  officer, 
he  entered  into  business  of  various  kinds  with  flattering  success.  In  the 
spring  of  1850  he  met  with  a  complete  reverse,  by  the  wrecking  of  a 
schooner,  which  he  had  purchased  to  sail  the  upper  rivers  with  supplies 
for  the  mines.  After  clearing  his  men  of  the  wreck,  and  seeing  that 
they  were  safe  to  be  picked  up  by  a  vessel  that  was  trying  to  beat  up  to 
his  assistance,  he  himself  left  the  wreck  and  succeeded  in  swimming  to 
the  ship.  But,  though  landed  in  San  Francisco  with  nothing  but  his  pan- 
taloons to  cover  him,  and  entirely  without  pecuniary  means,  the  natural 
energy  of  his  character  would  not  allow  him  to  be  for  a  moment  idle  or 
depressed.  A  friend  having  unsettled  business  in  the  mines,  which  re- 
quired great  skill  and  delicacy  of  management  to  close  satisfactorily,  re- 
quested'his  services,  and  for  eight  or  ten  months  he  lived  the  wild  and 
free  life  of  the  mountains,  managing  a  ranch,  superintending  a  ferry,  and 
settling  disputes.  At  the  close  of  his  agency  he  found  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  means  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  opening  a  law  office  in  San 
Francisco ;  he  accordingly  returned  to  the  city,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  this  he  has  been  successful.  In  July, 
1853,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Bigler  to  the  office  of  Judge  of  the 
County  Court  in  the  county  of  San  Francisco,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  at 
the  following  election  he  was  chosen  for  the  office  by  the  people  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  from  April  1st,  1854,  J^y  a  majority  of  about  four 
thousand  votes,  the  largest  county  vote  ever  given.  The  duties  of  this 
court  in  the  county  of  San  Francisco  are  second  to  none  in  this  or  in  any 
state,  in  labor  and  responsibility.  The  County'Judge  has  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction in  cases  of  appeal  from  inferior  courts,  and  a  laige  class  of 
cases  of  original  jurisdiction.  He  is  ex  officio  Judge  of  Probate  of  the 
county,  and  presiding  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  which  has  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  criminal   proceedings,  except  those  for  petty  ofiences. 

In  the  discharge  of  these  multifarious  duties,  Judge  Freelon  has  evinced 
the  firmness,  the  unflinching  integrity,  the  prompt  and  clear-headed  de- 
cision, mingled  with  the  kindly  courtesy,  natural  to  his  character,  which 
was  expected  of  him  by  his  friends,  and  looked  for  by  the  people  at  large. 
He  is  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  and,  if  the  future  can  be  judged  of  by 
the  past,  a  brilliant  and  eminently  useful  life  is  before  him. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  Judge  Freelon's  outward  life.  As  a 
judge,  his  ruling  characteristic  is  well-defined,  distinct,  practical  and 
prompt  judgment.  As  a  man,  he  evinces  the  kindliest  qualities,  and  is 
most  beloved  by  those  who  know  him  best.  If  useful  qualities,  if  a  beau- 
tiful scholarship,  if  the  prophecies  of  the  past,  or  the  promises  of  the 
present  avail  aught.  Judge  Freelon  will  attain  still  higher  position,  and 
will  show  to  the  youth  of  America  that  industry,  probity  and  ability 
always  meet  their  due  reward  in  this  our  free  and  happy  country. 


REV.  BENJAMIN  BRIEFLY, 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA, 

The  Divine  mission  of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  indeed  a  holy  and 
sacred  favor  conferred  on  but  few,  and  involving  an  amount  of  responsi- 
bility which  the  recipient  should  weigh  well  and  carefully.  It  is  a  life 
of  care  and  of  constant  watching.  But  if  it  be  a  life  of  pain  and  tribu- 
lation, it  has  also  its  pleasures  ;  not  pleasures  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the 
word,  but  pleasures  which  are  born  of  heaven,  and  which  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away.  To  soothe  the  pillow  of  the  dying  Chris- 
tian, to  minister  to  the  sick  and  to  assist  the  needy,  are  works  which 
bring  with  them  their  own  reward,  both  here  and  hereafter. 

Few,  then,  should  enter  into  this  holy  calling  without  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  spirit  of  the  Most  High  directs  them — that  a  spark  of  the 
Divine  Essence,  as  it  were,  has  struck  a  sympathizing  chord  in  their  own 
bosom,  and  that,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  disciple,  so  replete 
with  confidence  in  the  mercy,  and  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Father, 
they  may  exclaim  :  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth." 

But  little  is  known  of  the  ancestry  of  the  subject  of  the  present  me- 
moir. It  is  a  question  to  which  Mr.  Brierlj'-  has  given  but  little  atten- 
tion, as  his  spirit,  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  Republican,  would  prevent 
him  from  taking  any  pride  in  the  actions  of  his  predecessors. 

His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Bowdoin,  and  she  was  a  descendant 
of  a  family  of  that  name  who  originally  fled  from  PVance.  This  family, 
however,  has  given  a  former  governor  to  Massachusetts,  and  the  founder 
of  the  college  in  Bangor,  Maine,  is  also  descended  from  the  same  stock. 
His  paternal  grandmother  was  a  scion  of  the  Lee  family,  who  have 
figured  somewhat  in  English  history. 

Of  the  Brierlys,  or  Brearleys,  as  the  name  is  frequently  written,  until 
within  the  last  half  century,  history  is  silent  as  to  any  of  their  actions. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  subject  of  ancestry  is  one  upon  which  Mr.  B.  has 
given  himself  very  little  trouble,  and  he  has  been  frequently  heard  to  re- 
mark :  "  As  I  had  no  influence  over  their  conduct,  I  can  neither  claim 
honor  nor  admit  shame  for  any  thing  they  did  or  said,"  a  remark  which 
does  equal  honor  to  his  discernment  and  good  sense. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Saddlenorth,  York  county,  England,  on 
the  24th  November,  1811.  This  beautiful  town,  though  the  centre  of  a 
large  manufacturing  district,  is  rich  in  all  the  gorgeous  beauties  of  na- 
ture. In  fact,  it  seems  as  if  she  was  in  her  sweetest  mood  when  she 
mapped  out,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  this  portion  of  England. 
The  mountains,  with  their  cloudy  beards, 

"  Tossed  -with  the  breath  of  centuries," 

seemed  as  if  wildly  hurled  together  in  some  terrific  convulsion  of  nature. 
And  the  immense  cavities  and  hollows  deep  in  their  bosoms,  used  to  ex- 
cite in  the  breast  of  the  young  Brierly  feelings  of  childish  wonder  ;  and 
the  thousand  traditions  and  tales  current  among  the  peasants,  created  in 
him  a  love  of  romance,  so  that  before  six  summers  had  passed  over  his 
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head,  he  had  perused,  with  all  the  fascination  •which  those  works  exer- 
cise over  the  youthful  mind,  the  Arabian  Nights,  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

The  rich  groupings  of  moor  land  and  meadow,  mountain  and  lake,  of 
the  country  in  which  he  first  drew  breath,  made  him  an  early  and  ardent 
worshipper  in  the  great  temple  of  nature. 

His  parents  being  of  the  laboring  class,  he  was  at  an  early  age  obliged 
to  depend  for  his  support  on  his  own  industry.  His  education,  however, 
was  by  no  means  neglected,  and  at  the  age  of  three  years  he  was 
sent  to  a  private  school  taught  by  his  grandmother  Bowdoin,  where  he 
displayed  a  quickness,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  knowledge  far  beyond 
his  years.  His  grandmother  was  an  experienced  and  successful  teacher, 
and  spared  no  pains  to  advance  him  in  his  studies.  Her  zealous  ardor 
for  his  advancement  was  met  by  an  equal  zeal  to  improve  on  his  part ; 
and  an  unconquerable  thirst  for  knowledge  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
his  class ;  and  when,  at  the  age  of  four  years,  he  carried  off  the  prize  for 
Scripture  reading,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  who  was  most  elated  by 
his  success,  himself  or  his  worthy  teacher. 

When  six  years  old  he  was  placed  for  three  months  under  the  tuition 
of  two  Methodist  clergymen.  This  terminated  his  youthful  education 
until  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  the  preparatory  department  of  the 
Newton  Theological  Institution  in  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

When  in  his  tenth  year  his  father  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
the  hope  of  bettering  bis  condition.  As  the  means  of  the  family  were 
very  limited,  and  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  the  oldest  of  five  chil- 
dren, necessity  compelled  him  to  leave  the  parental  roof  and  earn  his  living 
by  his  own  toil. 

Accordingly,  with  his  modest  wardrobe  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief,  his 
heart  weighed  down  with  grief,  and  the  blessing  of  a  fond  and  anxious 
mother,  he  left  the  hearthside  to  join  in  the  great  battle  of  life. 

For  him  it  proved  a  most  unfortunate  change.  He  left  a  kind  and 
indulgent  parent,  an  humble  though  happy  home,  for  a  scene  of  exac- 
tions and  petty  tyrannies.  The  recollection  of  the  cruel  treatment  he 
received  at  the  hands  of  a  harsh  and  unfeeling  master  rises  painfully  be- 
fore him  even  now.  Poorly  fed  and  worse  clad,  except  as  his  mother 
would  eke  out  something  from  her  scanty  pittance  to  provide  his  holiday 
suit,  both  nature  and  patience  began  to  sink.  But  with  a  noble  deter- 
mination he  struggled  to  bear  up  against  his  load  of  misfortunes.  In 
his  mother's  presence  he  always  endeavored  to  assume  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, and  to  appear  contented.  But  in  vain ;  a  mother's  watchful  eye 
detected  the  struggle  going  on  within  him,  and,  as  he  had  anticipated, 
he  was  at  once  removed  from  the  tyranny  of  his  cruel  master,  and  once 
more  he  joined  the  home  circle.  But  the  lesson  he  never  forgot ;  the 
experience  was  not  useless,  and  his  sympathies  are  always  readily  enlist- 
ed in  behalf  of  children  who,  at  an  age  when  they  are  physically  and 
morally  unfit  to  encounter  the  stern  realities  of  the  world,  are  compelled 
to  go  forth  by  the  iron  hand  of  poverty. 

Soon  after  his  return  home  he  obtained  employment  in  a  neighboring 
mill,  at  the  miserable  salary  of  half  a  crown  a  week  ;  that  is  about 
sixty  cents  of  our  currency.  This  opportunity,  poor  as  it  was,  as  it  al- 
lowed him  to  remain  at  home,  was  gladly  embraced. 
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He  had  remained  here  but  a  few  months,  when  it  was  proposed  to  him 
to  learn  a  trade  ;  and  accordingly  he  again  left  his  mother's  home,  but  this 
time  under  far  more  favorable  auspices  than  those  which  had  attended 
him  on  his  first,  for  he  indeed  found  a  home  with  his  new  master  and 
family.  He  was  obliged,  it  is  true,  to  labor  long  and  steadily  at  work 
of  a  very  severe  description,  but  he  cheerfully  bore  all,  amply  compen- 
sated by  his  master's  kindness  and  consideration.  The  name  of  John 
ScHOFiELD  has  always  been  associated  by  him  with  feelings  of  pleasure, 
and  he  has  never  ceased  to  entertain  towards  him  feelings  of  grati- 
tude. 

This  period  of  his  life  he  passed  very  happily.  He  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  home,  had  a  good  employer,  and  was  rapidly  becoming 
master  of  a  lucrative  trade  ;  but  above  all,  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  his 
ardent  desire  for  literature.  His  master's  venerable  mother  had  in 
her  youth  been  a  great  reader  of  novels.  Old  age  with  its  increasing 
infirmities  had  impaired  her  sight,  but  it  did  not  at  all  decrease  her  appe- 
tite for  romance.  To  gratify  this  fondness  for  light  reading,  a  sort  of  a 
co-partnership  was  formed,  which  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  Mr.  B. 
His  master  furnished  the  time,  the  old  lady  the  money,  a  circulating 
library  in  the  neighborhood  supplied  the  books,  while  the  young  Brierly, 
to  his  own  great  satisfaction,  filled  the  post  of  reader.  The  consequence 
of  this  indiscriminate  reading  soon  developed  itself.  His  passion  for 
novel-reading  became  almost  uncontrollable,  and  he  did  not  entirely  break 
himself  of  the  habit  until  a  late  period  of  his  life. 

Occasionally,  however,  serious  reflections  would  flash  across  his  mind 
as  to  the  useless  manner  in  which  he  was  spending  his  time,  and  on  one 
occasion,  while  busily  engaged  at  labor  in  the  mill,  conscience,  that  up- 
right monitor,  put  the  question  to  him,  "  what  is  the  proper  design  of 
life  ?"  The  matter  struck  him,  and  though  his  reflections  were  not  very 
profound  or  very  philosophic,  it  was  productive  of  good  results,  for 
shortly  after  he  abandoned  the  practice  of  novel-reading,  and  commenced 
the  perusal  of  standard  historical  works,  with  the  life  of  Charles  XH.  of 
Sweden. 

The  health  of  his  mother,  which  at  this  time  became  very  poor,  obliged 
him,  with  much  regret,  to  leave  his  kind  master  and  reside  permanently 
at  home.  Consequently,  for  about  nine  months,  including  the  winter  of 
1824  and  1825,  he  found  employment  in  a  cotton  mill,  about  one  mile 
from  his  mother's  residence. 

At  that  period  there  was  no  limit  to  the  work  imposed  upon  children, 
except  their  physical  endurance.  Just  as  much  labor  as  their  tender 
frames  could  bear,  they  were  obliged  to  perform  for  a  miserable  com- 
pensation. 

During  the  winter,  young  Brierly  left  home  at  five  in  the  morning, 
and  did  not  return  until  nine  at  night.  This  arduous  labor,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  gratifying  his  insatiable  longing  for  literature; 
and  it  was  no  uncommon  thino'  at  the  late  hour  of  two  in   the   mornins: 

■I       .  . 

to  find  him  book  in  hand  in  his  little  chamber,  when  he  would  throw 
himself  on  his  bed  and  sleep  until  half-past  four,  and  at  five  o'clock  go  to 
his  work. 

When  he  was  about  thirteen  years  old,  his  mother  died.  This  was 
indeed  a  heavy  afiiictioa. 
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The  loss  of  a  mother  is  at  all  times  a  trying  and  grievous  bereave- 
ment ;  but  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Brierly  it  was  peculiarly  melancholy.  She 
had  been  to  him  a  true  mother,  watching  over  and  guarding  him  as  the 
apple  of  her  eye.  Her  memory  is  held  in  precious  esteem  by  Mr.  13., 
and  her  tender  solicitude  will  always  be  remembered,  even  to  his  dying 
day. 

In  the  midst  of  a  largo  manufacturing  district,  surrounded  by  all  its 
seductions  and  temptations,  at  an  age  when  the  youthful  mind  is 
plastic  and  confiding,  and  will  readily  receive  any  impressions,  young 
Brierly  was  truly  in  a  position  of  danger — danger  in  making  the  first 
false  step,  of  beginning  a  life  of  crime  and  its  attendant  wretched- 
ness. The  broad  waters  of  the  Atlantic  rolled  between  himself  and 
father — the  only  one  to  whom  he  could  now  look  to  for  guidance  against 
the  snares  and  wiles  of  vice. 

To  a  youth  just  in  his  teens  this  was  a  trying  situation  ;  but  the  re- 
membrance of  the  moral  teachings  of  a  watchful  mother,  her  counsels, 
and  the  invisible  protection  of  an  Almighty  arm,  alone  preserved  him. 
At  one  time,  however,  he  had  well  nigh  fallen  a  victim  to  the  seductive 
influence  of  gambling.  When  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old,  a  party  of 
young  men,  himself  among  the  number,  sat  down  to  play  cards,  until  the 
gray  light  of  the  morning  dawned  upon  the  juvenile  gamblers.  They 
rose  to  leave,  when,  just  as  they  were  about  to  depart,  young  Brierly 
silently  asked  himself,  "  Am  I  fulfilling  the  destiny  for  which  I  have 
been  created  ?  Is  this  a  proper  preparation  for  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  an  honest  manhood  ?"  There  could  be  but  one  answer  to 
the  question  of  his  ever  watchful  conscience,  and  the  spell  of  the  tempter 
was  broken  ;  the  bonds  which  vice  was  slowly  but  surely  twining  round 
his  heart  were  snapped,  never  to  be  again  united. 

A  short  time  after,  the  long  expected  and  anxiously  waited  for  call 
from  America  reached  him,  and  his  father  directed  himself,  his  brother 
and  two  sisters,  all  younger  than  himself,  to  join  him  in  the  United 
States. 

The  seeds  of  republicanism  had  been  early  planted  in  his  youthful 
bosom.  He  had  carefully  read  the  history  of  the  youthful  republic — how 
from  a  few  feeble  dependencies  of  the  British  crown,  by  the  magic  wand 
of  liberty  they  had  sprung  up  to  a  great  and  powerful  nation.  The 
glowing  deeds  of  a  Washington  and  a  Marion  had  early  inspired  him  to 
visit  a  land,  every  foot  of  which  had  been  hallowed  by  their  footsteps 
and  ennobled  by  their  achievements.  For  the  simple  virtues  of  Wash- 
ington he  always  entertained  the  highest  admiration,  while  the  character 
of  Marion  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  a  portion  of  his  untiring  perseve- 
rance and  military  enthusiasm.  An  incident  which  the  writer  has  often 
heard  him  relate  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

A  gentleman  on  a  visit  to  one  of  his  aunts,  endeavored  to  persuade 
young  Brierly  that  Marion  was,  after  all,  only  a  petty  officer;  but 
he  could  not  be  convinced ;  he  stoutly  maintained  that  Marion  was  a 
great  general,  and  in  his  youthful  enthusiasm  went  so  far  as  to  compare 
him  to  Bonaparte  or  Wellington,  insisting  that  he  was  not  only  equal 
but  even  superior  to  these  celebrated  chieftains.  In  fact,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "a  citizen  of  the  United  States  already  m  feeling,  I  subsequently 
became  so,  in  fact,  by  residence  and  naturalization." 
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A  voyage  to  Liverpool  in  those  days  was  no  small  undertaking. 
Packets  were  frequently  detained  out  by  stress  of  weather  for  a  length 
of  time,  that,  at  the  present  age  of  steam  and  quick  passages,  would  seem 
altogether  improbable.  To  the  little  band  that  now  dared  the  perils  of 
the  deep,  it  was  a  trying  and  arduous  enterprise. 

Young  Brierly  had  no  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  deep  or  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  vessels  that  navigated  it.  He  had  never  seen  any  thing 
larger  that  a  canal  boat,  and  in  his  youthful  simplicity  he  imagined  they 
were  the  very  ne  plus  zdtra  of  nautical  architecture.  However,  having 
in  charge  his  sisters  and  brothers,  he  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the  good 
ship  Birmingham,  Captain  Cobb,  master,  a  noble  hearted  and  thorough 
seaman,  whose  kindness  is  remembered  by  the  little  flock  whom  he 
brought  to  these  shores  up  to  the  present  day,  when  he  no  doubt  has 
long  since  forgotten  them. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  he  met  with  his  father,  after  some 
iittle  delay,  in  TarifFville,  Connecticut,  and  inspired  by  the  industry  and 
energy  he  saw  everyway  he  turned,  he  immediately  commenced  to  labor  for 
his  support  and  that  of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  The  first  four 
and  a  half  years  of  his  residence  in  this  country,  Mr.  B.  spent  in  various 
manufacturing  establishments  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  seventeenth  year  he  contracted  a  habit  of  using  profane  language,  a 
circumstance  which  was  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  him  in  after  life.  By 
reflection  on  the  uselessness  and  degradation  of  this  depraved  custom, 
its  vulgarity  and  consequent  contempt  with  wliich  it  is  regarded  by  all 
sensible  persons,  he,  however,  soon  gave  up  the  disgraceful  habit,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  a  profane  expression  has  never  escaped  his 
lips. 

The  usual  gayeties  of  youth  had  no  attraction  for  the  reflective  mind  of 
young  Brierly.  A  book  was  his  constant  and  most  valued  companion. 
Such  was  his  fondness  for  reading,  that  at  some  boarding  houses,  where 
the  residents  were  not  allowed  to  keep  lights  burning  later  than  10  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  he  was  accustomed  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  moonlight  even- 
ings with  as  much  eagerness  as  a  merchant  for  the  arrival  of  a  richly 
freighted  vessel. 

In  the  spring  of  18.31,  while  residing  in  Curamington,  Massachusetts, 
lie  united  with  the  church,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fall  of  the  same 
year,  having  sent  his  trunks  by  stage  before  him,  with  fifty  dollars,  the 
entire  amount  of  his  worldly  store,  he  set  out  on  foot  through  the 
snow  to  Newton,  to  commence  his  studies  for  the  ministry.  He  had  not 
been  in  a  school  for  fourteen  years,  but  had  been  constantly  at  hard 
labor,  and  consequently  his  emotions  on  entering  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Newton  were  strange  and  embarrassing.  It  is  true  he  had  read 
a  great  deal,  but  it  was  desultory  and  promiscuous,  of  more  pleasure  to 
himself  than  of  any  permanent  advantage,  ill  fitting  him  for  the  holy 
mission  he  felt  called  upon  to  embrace.  In  the  higher  classes  at  Newton, 
at  this  time,  there  were  several  gentlemen  who  have  since  become  em- 
inent for  their  piety  and  ability ;  among  thera,  the  late  Dr.  Magin- 
nis,  of  Rochester  University,  Rev.  RoUin  H.  Neal,  now  pastor  of  the 
first  B:\ptist  Church,  Boston,  Rev.  Messrs.  Swain,  of  Worcester,  S.  P. 
Hill,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen. 

Determined  that  no  efforts  should  be  wanted   on   his   part    to  qualify 
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himself  for  the  ministry,  be  became  a  member  of  the  literary  society,  es- 
tablished at  the  institution,  and  was  almost  immediately  appointed  one 
of  the  disputants  upon  a  historical  question.  The  debates  were  public, 
and  a  large  audience  of  professors  and  citizens  assembled.  At  lengtb 
the  dreaded  moment  arrived.  Mr.  B.  began,  and  stammered  out  some- 
thing, he  knew  not  what.  At  first  he  did  not  dare  to  look  up,  and  at 
that  moment  he  found  his  hands  and  eyes  very  useless  encumbrances.  Be 
happened,  however,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  students,  and  to  his  as- 
tonishment he  found  he  was  not  laughing.  He  then  ventured  to  look 
at  another,  and  they  were  all  listening,  as  if  his  remarks  were  to  the 
point  and  excited  attention,  and  gathering  courage  he  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  subject  all  the  argument  which  a  long  and  thorough  course  of 
reading  readily  furnished  him,  and  the  next  day  the  professors  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  vast  amount  of  historical  information  with  which  he 
supported  his  position. 

For  the  next  four  years  nearly  all  his  time  was  spent  at  school,  chiefly 
at  New  Hampton,  N.  H.  As  his  independent  spirit  would  not  allow 
him  to  rely  upon  any  one  for  his  education,  after  the  first  year  he 
depended  upon  his  own  exertions  for  his  support,  and  by  supplying 
neighboring  churches  on  the  Sabbath,  that  were  without  any  regular 
pastor,  he  was  successful,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  in  making  both  ends 
meet.  Sometimes,  however,  he  was  poorly  clad,  and  once  he  was 
brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  an  afiection  of  the  lungs,  brought 
on  by  wet  feet,  because  he  could  not  aff'ord  to  purchase  a  new  pair  of 
shoes.  At  other  times  he  was  poorly  fed.  As  he  remarks  in  a  private 
letter  to  a  friend  : 

"  At  the  commencement  of  our  winter  session,  I  entered  into  a  con- 
sultation with  my  room-mate,  whose  finances  were  as  limited  as  my 
own,  respecting  '  ways  and  means.'  I  was  offered  $5  per  Sabbath  for 
supplying  the  desk  of  a  church  about  twenty  miles  from  the  institution, 
and  ^20  per  month  and  board  for  teaching  school.  My  '  chum'  had 
also  a  very  advantageous  ofi'er.  Such  proposals  were  tempting,  but  if  we 
accepted  them,  we  should  be  absent  from  the  institution  during  the  win- 
ter, and  would  be  behind  our  classes  in  the  spring.  We  gathered  on  tlie 
table  all  our  funds,  and  found  we  could  buy  20  bushels  of  potatoes  at 
12J  cents  a  bushel,  some  salt,  and  pay  for  the  rent  of  a  small  room. 
We  engaged  a  room,  made  a  table,  spread  on  it  a  newspaper  for  a  cloth, 
and  had  a  constant  variety — potatoes  and  salt  for  breakfast,  and  salt  and 
potatoes  for  dinner,  with  plenty  of  cold  water  to  drink,  a  few  apples,  and 
occasionally — '  like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between  ' — a  loaf  of  bread 
would  grace  our  table." 

In  the  fall  of  1835  he  received  a  call  to  undertake  the  pastorate  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  and  was  ordained  November  26th, 
1835.  In  February,  the  year  following,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Jane  Harville,  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  a  graduate  of  the  "  New  Hampton 
Female  Institution."  For  eight  years  they  labored  together  in  the  field 
assigned  them,  when,  broken  down  by  the  severe  labors  usually  imposed 
upon  a  pastor's  wife,  she  was  removed  to  that  rest,  for  which,  through 
Divine  grace,  she  was  abundantly  prepared.  He  subsequently  married 
the  widow  of  Dr.  Lucius  Smith,  of  Brandon,  Vermont,  a  sister  of  Pro- 
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fessor  T.  J.  Conant,  of  Rochester  University,  who  still  lives  to  gladden 
his  home. 

His  last  settlement  in  New  England  was  as  pastor  of  the  second  Bap- 
tist Church,  in  Salem,  Massachusetts.  A  distressing  chronic  affection, 
however,  at  length  compelled  him  to  resign  his  charge,  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  physician,  and  the  liberality  of  a  gentleman  fitting  out  a  ship 
for  CaHfornia,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1849,  he  sailed  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  arrived  on  the  22d  of  the  following  August. 

Here  he  remained  nearly  four  years.  Fot  about  one  year  he  en- 
gaged in  business,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  means  to  bring  out  his 
family.  During  this  time,  however,  he  was  not  idle,  but  preached  re- 
gularly every  Sabbath  without  compensation.  He  was  appointed  chaplain 
by  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  of  California,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1850  was  a  candidate  for  the  important  oflSce  of  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  but  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority.  The  vote  cast  for 
him  was,  however,  very  large,  and  biit  that  an  unforeseen  circumstance 
prevented  him  from  entering  the  field  until  -snthin  ten  days  of  the  con- 
test, his  election  would  have  been  secure.  But  as  he  had  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  canvass  the  State,  he  was  of  course  defeated. 

Since  his  return  with  his  family  in  May,  1852,  he  has  labored  in  the 
first  Baptist  Church  in  San  Francisco,  the  first  Protestant  church  organ- 
ized in  California. 

He  has  labored  in  the  ministry  for  eighteen  years,  and  during  that 
period  his  sole  aim  and  object  has  been  to  advance  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion and  benefit  his  fellow  men.  He  has  published  but  little.  Should 
he  be  spared,  however,  he  may  yet  enter  the  literary  field,  and,  we  have 
no  doubt,  successfully.  His  only  published  discourses  are,  a  sermon  be- 
fore the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  delivered  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  the  Oliver-street  church,  in  New  York  city ;  a  dis- 
course on  Christian  Citizenship,  before  the  congregation  of  Santa  Clara, 
California,  on  the  Sabbath  following  the  4th  of  July,  1851;  an  exhortation 
to  the  young,  preached  in  San  Francisco,  reported  for  the  San  Francisco 
Herald  ;  several  circular  letters,  three  or  four  school  reports,  and  occa- 
sional letters  and  articles  for  the  religious  press,  together  with  edito- 
rials in  the  Vermont  Temperance  Advocate,  the  Vermont  Baptist 
Journal  and  Observer. 

These  are  all  of  Mr.  B.'s  productions  that  he  could  be  induced  to 
publish  ;  but,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  he  may  yet  enrich  the  liter- 
ature of  California  with  the  fruits  of  his  mature  and  well  disciplined  in- 
tellect. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  sketch  without  giving  a  few  very  well 
timed  remarks  of  the  Rev.  gentleman,  in  a  private  letter  to  ourselves : 

"  I  can  conceive  of  no  advantage  that  will  accrue  to  any  one  from  a 
publication  of  a  sketch  of  my  life,  unless  it  may  incite  some,  whose  op- 
portunities for  intellectual  improvement  are  limited,  to  pick  up  the 
'spare  moments  ;'  and  if  they  have  begun  to  fall  by  force  of  e\'il  exam- 
ple, encourage  them  to  a  resolute  effort  for  reformation.  A  young  man 
can  learn  a  great  deal  out  of  school,  and  evil  habits,  with  the  Divine 
blessing,  can  be  broken  up  at  once  and  forever.  If  my  history  teaches 
any  thing  that  will  be  of  service  to  the  young,  it  is  these  two  things." 


WILLIAM   TAYLOR, 

OF  HANCOCK  COUNTY,  OHIO. 

The  subject  of  the  present  brief  sketch,  a  worthy  and  much  esteemed 
citizen  of  the  town  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  12th  day  of  May,  1798.  His  parents  were  descended  from 
the  first  settlers  of  this  country,  and  when  Mr.  Taylor  was  in  his  tenth 
year  removed  from  Mifflin  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  they  resided,  to 
Bedford  county,  in  the  same  State. 

The  early  days  of  young  Taylor  were  spent  on  a  farm  on  the  banks  of 
the  Juniata  river,  until  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  His  oppor- 
tunities for  education  were  exceedingly  limited,  but  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  intellectual  improvement,  he  early  availed  himself  of  such 
advantages  as  offered.  During  the  winter  season,  except  such  time  as 
was  necessary  to  thrash  the  crops,  which  in  those  primitive  days  was  done 
almost  wholly  with  the  flail,  he  usually  attended  a  neighboring  country 
school,  where  he  obtained  such  education  as  was  commonly  received  by 
farmer's  sons  at  that  period.  He  here  acquired  but  the  merest  rudiments 
of  the  simplest  branches.  English  grammar  was  a  thing  unheard  of  in 
the  common  schools  at  that  time,  and  all  the  other  higher  studies  were 
equally  unknown.  His  literary  attainments  were,  consequently,  small,  a 
defect  which  he,  in  after  life,  removed  by  a  patient  and  persevering  course 
of  reading. 

When  about  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  applied  his  attention  to  sur- 
veying, and  by  close  study  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  fair  knowledge 
of  that  branch  of  mathematics.  He  then  spent  two  years  in  teaching 
school  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Dissatisfied,  however,  with  this  mode  of  life,  shortly  after  he  engaged 
as  clerk  in  an  iron  factory  in  Bedford  county,  which  situation  he  filled 
with  satisfaction  to  his  employers  and  profit  to  himself  for  about  two 
years,  at  which  time,  desiring  to  become  acquainted  Avith  western  life, 
he  made  a  short  tour  through  the  State  of  Ohio.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  confidence  which 
was  reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow-citizens,  he  was  elected  a  deputy  sheriff 
and  constable  of  Bedford  county.  The  arduous  and  often  delicate  duties  of 
these  offices  he  discharged  promptly  and  fearlessly,  allowing  no  personal 
considerations  to  interfere  with  him  in  the  performance  of  the  responsi- 
bility attached  to  his  duty. 

On  the  25th  day  of  April,  1826,  he  entered  into  the  married  state 
with  Margaret  Patterson,  a  daughter  of  William  Patterson,  a  lady  who 
unites  in  her  person  all  the  social  qualities  so  essential  to  domestic  hap- 
piness, with  whom  he  has  since  lived  happily. 

Favorably  impressed  with  what  he  had  seen  of  western  life,  shortly 
after  his  marriage  he  determined  to  emigrate,  and  accordingly  removed 
to  Richland  county,  Ohio.  During  his  residence  here,  he  became  a 
sincere  member  of  the  Perryville  congregation  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  then  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  Samuel  Baldridge ;  his 
wife  having  previously  connected  herself  with  the  same  church. 
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His  moderate  circumstances,  towever,  not  permitting  him  to  reside  in 
the  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  State,  in  the  fall  of  1827  he 
made  a  short  tour  through  the  western  part  of  Ohio,  in  search  of  his 
future  residence.  Chance  directed  his  steps  to  Findlay,  then  the  con- 
templated seat  of  Hancock  county,  that  county  not  being  as  yet  or- 
ganized. Here  he  finally  concluded  to  make  his  permanent  residence, 
determining  to  purchase  a  lot  instead  of  engaging  in  farming,  as  he  had 
previously  intended.  Accordingly,  having  possessed  himself  of  a  lot,  he 
contracted  for  the  building  of  a  frame  house  thirty-two  feet  long,  sixteen 
wide,  and  one  and  a  half  stories  high.  This  modest  dwelling,  as  it  was 
the  first  frame  house  erected  in  Hancock  county,  was  looked  upon  by 
the  inhabitants  as  a  prodigy  for  comfort  and  magnificence.  His  horse 
having  fallen  lame,  he  sold  him,  placed  his  saddle  bags  and  great  coat 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  then  commenced  his  journey  back  to  Richland 
county  on  foot. 

In  the  June  following  he  moved  out  to  his  new  place  of  residence,  and 
leaving  his  wife  and  family  there,  proceeded  to  Buffalo,  New  York,  to 
purchase  a  few  goods.  A  journey  to  Buffalo  in  those  days  was  a  mat- 
ter of  some  moment,  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  three  weeks  in  arriving  there, 
and  three  weeks  in  getting  his  goods  (o  Findlay,  a  tardiness  that,  in 
these  days  of  steam  and  progress,  seems  almost  incredible. 

Being  well  settled  in  his  new  place,  he  commenced  selling  a  general 
assortment  of  goods  at  one  end  of  his  house,  while  at  the  other  he  start- 
ed a  country  tavern,  and,  moreover,  engaged  in  the  fur  and  skin  trade,  a 
business  which,  owing  to  the  number  of  Indians  still  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, was  very  profitable.  He  also  drove  considerable  stock  to  Michi- 
gan while  that  State  was  being  settled.  All  these  different  businesses 
he  managed  well  and  successfully.  Naturally  industrious  and  persever- 
ing, with  a  calm  discerning  eye,  he  soon  found  his  prospects  rapidly 
brightening. 

The  following  winter  the  county  was  organized,  and  in  1828  Mr.  Tay- 
lor was  appointed  county  surveyor,  which  office  he  filled  for  two  years, 
when  finding  it  interfered  with  his  other  business,  and  required  too 
much  of  his  time,  he  resigned  it,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

He  assisted,  together  with  his  wife,  at  the  organization  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Findlay  ;  and  has  ever  since  been  a  prominent  and  active 
member  of  that  denomination,  ofliciating  as  ruling  elder  for  a  space  of 
twenty  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1835  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  county  com- 
missioner, and  held  it  with  universal  satisfaction  for  three  years,  when 
he  resigned  it  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  his 
own  State,  to  represent  seven  counties,  commonly  known  from  their  sit- 
uation as  the  Northwest  counties. 

The  duties  of  representative  he  fulfilled  with  honor  to  himself  and  benefit 
to  his  constituents,  always  bringing  to  bear  on  every  subject  under  con- 
sideration, a  calm,  cool,  practical  good  sense,  and  always  having  in  view 
the  public  welfare  of  the  community.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  term 
for  which  he  had  been  elected,  he  applied  himself  to  his  business  with 
renewed  energy  for  about  two  years,  when  finding  his  health  impaired, 
he  sold  his  store,  and  since  that  period  has  principally  devoted  his  time 
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to  conducting  operations  on  his  farms.  In  1846  he  was  again  called  by 
the  people  to  fill  the  post  of  county  commissioner,  and  reluctantly 
obeyed.     He  discharged  the  duties  of  this  oflBce  until  1849. 

In  January,  1850,  he  was  appointed,  under  Gen.  Taylor's  administra- 
tion, postmaster  of  Findlay,  which  post  he  occupied  until  the  advent  of 
Gen.  Pierce,  when,  to  avoid  being  removed,  he  resigned,  and  has  since 
quietly  lived  in  the  obscurity  of  private  life. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  the  father  of  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  daughters  are  married,  but  the  sons  still  remain  under  the  parental 
roof 

Mr.  Taylor  is  still  a  strong  and  vigorous  man,  and  having  lived  sober- 
ly and  temperately,  has  rarely  been  troubled  with  sickness. 

He  is  at  present  a  stockholder  and  director  of  the  bank  at  Findlay. 


JOHN    BUTLER   CHAPMAN, 

OF    OBERLIN,    OHIO, 

Was  born  at  Leesburg,  Va.,  December  26,  1798.  His  father  was  a 
bricklayer  and  clothier.  His  mother,  a  quakeress,  was  an  intelligent, 
benevolent,  industrious  woman. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  Mr.  Chapman's  character  is 
his  extraordinary  memory,  which  endowment  is  the  secret  of  very  much 
of  his  success  in  life.  He  now  distinctly  recollects  minute  particulars  of 
events  which  transpired  at  the  early  age  of  two  years. 

His  father  was  a  strict  utilitarian  ;  he  never  saw  any  necessity  for 
recreation,  either  for  himself  or  his  children  ;  hence  he  kept  them  con- 
fined to  hard  labor,  not  even  permitting  them  an  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion. 

From  nine  to  eleven  years,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  performed  the 
task  of  a  full  grown  man,  his  muscular  strength  being  very  extraordinary. 
But  the  close  confinement  and  the  monotonous  nature  of  the  labor  had 
a  very  depressing  effect  upon  his  spirits,  and  eventually  resulted  in 
serious  injury  to  his  health.  He  went  to  school  for  the  first  time  at  the 
age  of  nine,  and  merely  learned  to  spell  and  read.  The  ignorant  teach- 
er required  him  to  pass  over  the  hard  words ;  the  defect  of  which  in- 
struction he  has  occasion  to  lament  to  this  day,  and  which  makes  him  an 
advocate  of  the  best  educated  teachers  for  the  youngest  children. 

At  this  age,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  society  around  him,  his 
prowess  in  fighting  was  notorious  ;  also,  he  was  the  terror  of  the  whole 
neighborhood  for  mischief  making.  This  disposition  resulted  from  his 
excessive  exuberance  of  spirits,  which  must  have  some  object  upon  which 
to  expand  itself. 

About  this  time  he  expressed  a  desire  to  become  a  lawyer,  which 
choice  of  profession  was  decidedly  opposed  by  his  father. 
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In  1813,  he  volunteered  in  the  war  of  Great  Britain,  but  his  mother's 
tenets  being  opposed  to  strife,  caused  his  father  to  take  him  from  the 
army  as  a  minor. 

In  1817  he  revolted  from  the  confinement  to  which  his  father  sub- 
jected him,  and  obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  hotel  in  a  village  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  home,  near  a  fashionable  watering  place. 
Here  meeting  with  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  he  was  seized 
with  an  ambition  for  travel  and  adventure,  which  has  characterized  all 
his  future  life. 

Hearing  much  of  the  gi-eat  West,  inspired  him  with  a  restless  desire 
to  travel  over  it;  hence,  after  one  year  of,  to  him,  great  excitement  at 
the  hotel — the  officers  of  the  army  and  General  Jackson,  passing 
through  the  village  on  their  way  to  Washington — he  set  out  for  the 
west.  He  travelled  through  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and 
reaching  the  Mississippi,  took  passage  for  New  Orleans.  Not  finding 
here  an  object  of  enterprise  suited  to  his  ambition,  he  shipped  for 
Nacojdoches,  to  join  the  patriots  in  Texas.  He  engaged  as  pilot  on 
board  a  keel  boat  on  the  Red  river,  although  he  did  not  know  larboard 
from  starboard,  nor  helm  from  stern.  He  fulfilled  his  engagement  satis- 
factorily, although  he  passed  through  many  very  perilous  places. 

He  took  frequent  excursions  into  a  perfect  wilderness  alone,  among 
wild  Indians,  without  molestation,  travelling,  in  all,  hundreds  of  miles. 

On  his  return,  in  an  overland  journey  to  Natchez,  he  encountered 
perils  innumerable — in  the  crossing  of  streams,  of  crocodiles  and  alliga- 
tors; on  highlands,  of  Indians  and  bears,  and  in  swamps,  of  musquitoes 
and  threatened  starvation.  Finally,  before  reaching  his  place  of  destina- 
tion, the  sword  grass  and  green  briar  had  torn  off  every  shred  of  cloth- 
ing, and  he  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  city  naked,  barefooted  and  with- 
out money.  The  next  boat  brought  his  trunk  of  clothing,  and  then  he 
determined  to  return  home. 

Api-il  1st.  1817,  he  embarked  on  board  a  barge,  and  worked  his 
passage  to  Cincinnati ;  from  thence  he  journeyed  over  land,  on  foot,  to 
Virginia. 

Not  satisfied  and  subdued  by  the  hardships  he  had  passed  through,  he 
readily  yielded  to  the  request  of  his  parents  to  study  medicine,  and  pre- 
paratory to  it  went  three  months  to  school  to  study  Latin.  He  com- 
menced the  Latin  grammar,  the  only  grammar  he  ever  studied,  and 
progressed  to  read  tolerably  well  in  Virgil  during  his  short  term;  and  so 
tenacious  is  his  memory,  that  to  this  day  he  is  able  to  quote  the  greater 
part  of  what  he  then  read. 

After  studying  under  a  physician  for  two  years,  he  commenced  prac- 
tice. The  confinement  of  the  profession  not  agreeing  with  his  health  or 
disposition,  he  determined,  in  1832,  upon  a  change,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  law.  This  study  he  pursued  wholly  by  himself,  while  yet 
engaged' in  the  medical  profession.  After  four  months  of  study,  without 
any  knowledge  of  practice  other  than  he  had  gleaned  from  books,  and 
after  obtaining  from  the  county  court  a  certificate  of  his  age  and  moral 
character,  he  had  the  temerity  to  present  himself  before  the  judges  for 
examination.  He  called  upon  each  judge,  at  his  own  residence  ;  to  do 
which,  he  travelled  over  four  hundred  miles,  meeting  each  one,  a  stran- 
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ger,  alone  and  without  recommendation;  which  was  probably  the  most 
daring  act  ever  committed  in  Virginia. 

The  first  judge  before  whom  he  made  his  appearance  was  James 
Allen — the  most  aristocratic  and  severe  judge  in  the  State.  He  re- 
garded the  application  as  a  great  novelty,  but  nevertheless  gave  his 
signature. 

The  second  was  Peter  Johnson,  a  revolutionary  soldier,  but  a  kind,  be- 
nevolent man,  and  a  good  judge.     He  also  readily  gave  his  name. 

The  third  and  most  severe  examination  was  before  Lewis  Summers,  the 
very  lord  of  aristocrats.  However,  he  passed  the  ordeal,  and  obtained 
his  signature  also.  It  was  before  the  last  named  judge  that  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

In  1823  he  visited  Chicago  and  Michigan  city  to  make  a  purchase  for 
a  speculation  ;  there  were  no  towns  at  either  place,  and  the  prospect 
seemingly  too  remote  for  a  profitable  investment,  the  whole  country  be- 
ing one  vast  wilderness. 

He  returned  and  entered  into  a  land  speculation  on  the  Wabash 
Canal.  This  work  being  suspended  for  a  number  of  years,  caused  him  a 
disastrous  failure. 

In  1824  he  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  Gen.  Jackson,  and  the 
same  year  ran  for  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  lost  the  election  by 
three  votes.  In  February,  1826,  he  emigrated  to  Indiana,  where  he 
continued  his  profession  of  law.  After  the  first  summer  he  was  laid  up 
for  two  years  from  the  practice  of  his  profession,  by  continued  attacks 
of  the  intermittent  fever  peculiar  to  the  country. 

In  1832  northern  Indiana  was  purchased  from  the  Indians,  and  that 
winter  the  Legislature  established  a  new  judicial  district,  and  elected 
him  prosecuting  attorney  for  a  district  comprising  one  third  of  the 
State.  He  immediately  removed  to  the  district  known  as  Turkey 
Creek  Prairie,  now  Kosciusko  county,  where  he  also  served  as  post- 
master. 

In  the  winter  of  1833  he  visited  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  White  House, 
and  was  an  intimate  guest  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  Vice-President. 

In  1834  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  That  winter  his 
labors  in  the  Legislature  were  excessive.  He  had  fourteen  new  counties 
to  organize  in  his  district,  comprising  the  two  old  counties  of  Elkhart  and 
Lagrange. 

The  Legislature  was  Whig — he  was  a  Democrat ;  they  expecting  he 
would  give  the  name  of  Van  Buren  to  one  county,  compromised  in  an 
agreement  that  he  should  fix  the  name  and  boundaries  of  his  own, 
if  he  would  permit  them  to  name  the  others.  It  was  with  much  sur- 
prise and  great  applause,  that  they  received  the  announcement  of  Kosci- 
usko for  the  name  of  his  county.  He  was  afterwards  much  amused  by 
the  various  inquiries  of  different  members  about  the  Indian  after  whom 
he  had  named  it. 

He  by  politic  management  also  secured  the  location  of  the  shire- 
town  at  the  centre  of  the  county,  at  a  town  which  he  had  just  laid  out, 
and  named  Warsaw. 

The  size,  its  name  and  the  location  of  the  county  seat  were  all  op- 
posed by  the  inhabitants ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  thwarted  in  the 
carrying  out  of  a  favorite  measure. 
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The  result  of  his  foresight  in  the  laying  out  of  these  counties  is  now 
apparent,  an  air  line  rail-road  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Chicago  passing 
through  the  county  towns  of  four  of  them. 

He  the  same  winter  projected  the  enterprise  of  the  famous  Buffalo  and 
Mississippi  Rail-Road,  and  obtained  from  the  Legislature  a  charter  of  ex- 
traordinary powers.  Being  the  projector  of  the  road,  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  and  the 
whole  business  of  drawing  up  the  charter  and  report,  and  securing  its  pas- 
sage through  the  house,  was  left  to  him.  The  bill,  after  being  made 
much  sport  of,  for  its  magnitude,  finally  passed,  without  the  members 
knowing  what  it  did  contain. 

He  inserted  a  clause  of  great  advantage  to  the  United  States,  if  they 
would  survey  it  the  next  summer.  Accordingly,  United  States  engi- 
neers came  out  and  ran  the  hne  from  Toledo  to  Rock  Island,  on  the 
Mississippi.  This  being  accomplished,  his  ambition  was  gratified.  The 
charter  was  an  extraordinary  one,  but  the  peopled  lacked  the  enterprise 
needful  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  The  idea  of  a  rail-road 
was  considered  a  very  visionary  project,  and  was  much  laughed  at. 

While  in  the  Legislature  he  received  an  appointment  from  President 
Jackson  in  the  Indian  department. 

In  1836  speculation  was  rampant ;  he  entered  into  it  largely,  so  that 
while  three  years  previous  he  was  not  worth  one  cent,  he  now  esti- 
mated himself  worth  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  specie  circulation  policy  of  President  Jackson  was  a  heavy  and  un- 
expected shock.     It  was  a  sudden  check  to  the  sale  of  lands. 

He  then  had  several  sections  of  land,  laid  out  in  towns  and  cities.  He 
owned  three  stores,  a  mill  and  a  farm  under  cultivation,  and  had  relin- 
quished his  profession.  The  pressure  of  the  times  compelled  him  to  sac- 
rifice a  large  amount  of  land,  and  resume  the  profession  of  law. 

The  schools  of  the  county  being  very  defective,  he  had  hired  a  teacher 
in  his  own  house  for  his  children.  They  having  now  come  to  years  to 
require  better  advantages,  he  in  1840  made  a  move  to  establish  a  semi- 
nary. He  organized  a  company,  procured  a  charter,  erected  the  building, 
and  being  himself  president  of  the  company,  procured  a  teacher  of  clas- 
sical education,  who  commenced  the  school. 

The  people  generally  were  of  the  lower  class,  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious. When  it  was  reported  that  his  children  were  studying  Latin, 
two  of  the  trustees  who  could  not  write  their  own  names,  declared  Latin 
should  not  be  taught  in  the  county,  and  such  v/as  the  prejudice,  they 
dismissed  the  teacher  and  broke  up  the  seminary. 

Upon  this  he  sold  a  section  and  a  half  of  land,  and  sent  five  of  his  chil- 
dren at  once  to  the  Asbury  College,  at  Greencastle. 

In  184.5  a  treaty  was  to  be  made  with  the  Chippewas,  Ottowas  and 
Pottawattamie  Indians  for  the  settlement  of  large  claims  against  them, 
which  claims  had  been  assumed  by  the  general  government.  Being 
notified  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Atiairs  of  the  desired  treaty,  he 
mounted  "his  horse  and  rode  nine  hundred  miles  to  Council  Blufi",  contin- 
ued his  negotiations  one  month,  but  failing  to  eftect  the  desired  treaty, 
returned. 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  consequent  war  with  Mexico, 
awakened  in  him  a  new  spirit  of  adventure.     In  1846,  before  the  order 
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for  volunteers  was  issued,  he  applied  to  Secretary  Marcy,  through  the  re- 
presentative from  his  own  district,  for  the  liberty  of  raising  a  volunteer 
company  for  Mexico,  but  his  representative  failed  to  make  his  applica- 
tion in  time. 

Still  buoyant  with  hope  he  raised  a  volunteer  company,  and  receiving 
from  the  Governor  of  the  State  the  commission  of  captain,  prepared 
for  the  march,  but  his  company  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  at  Indianap- 
olis too  late  for  admission ;  the  regiment  having  been  filled,  and  two 
other  companies  rejected  before  his  arrival.  He  then  made  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  permission  to  join  Gen.  Kearney  at  New 
Mexico ;  but  the  secretary  preferred  taking  the  Mormons  from  Council 
Bluff. 

On  the  next  requisition  he  again  applied,  but  was  similarly  situated. 
He,  however,  in  1848,  took  a  private  excursion  to  Texas,  and  returned 
with  the  troops.  His  great  ambition  had  been  to  visit  the  Pacific  coast, 
with  the  view  of  purchasing  a  favorable  location  for  a  city,  upon  some 
of  the  fine  bays  and  harbors  which  had  been  represented  to  him.  When 
the  news  of  the  gold  discovery  in  California  had  reached  the  States,  it 
confirmed  him  in  the  resolution  to  engage  in  such  an  enterprise.  He 
was  then  engaged  in  prosecuting  Indian  claims  before  Congress  to  the 
amount  of  about  8100,000,  and  had  bills  admitting  the  claims  upon 
their  third  reading. 

He  was  present  at  the  inauguration  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  soon  after 
returned  home  to  complete  the  arrangements  for  his  Pacific  enterprise. 
The  plan  of  his  enterprise  was,  to  take  out  a  coining  machine,  and  every- 
thing necessary  to  establish  an  exchange  and  deposit  office,  and  also  to 
seek  an  eligible  location  on  the  Sacramento  river,  for  the  building  up  of 
a  city,  where  he  would  commence  a  town. 

One  of  his  sons  was  to  take  three  ox  teams  over  land  to  St.  Josephs, 
Mo.,  and  there  wait  the  arrival  of  the  father,  with  the  machine,  plates, 
and  bills  of  exchange  and  deposit,  which  had  been  procured  and  shipped 
at  Cincinnati  for  St.  Jos^hs. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  home  he  found  his  son  had  left  with  the  teams, 
and  his  business  in  too  perplexed  a  condition  to  be  left  upon  so  short  a 
notice.  Yielding  to  the  pressure  of  necessity,  he  made  a  hasty  disposal 
of  his  business,  which,  in  the  sequel,  proved  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes 
pecuniarily. 

The  first  day  the  court  of  his  county  was  in  session,  was  given  him 
to  attend  to  the  business  he  had  in  court ;  he  went  through  with  a  large 
amount  of  labor ;  that  night  received  the  congratulations  of  the  bar,  and 
left  for  his  journey. 

When  he  arrived  at  St.  Josephs,  Mo.,  his  son,  with  the  teams,  impa- 
tient of  delay,  had  been  gone  for  a  month.  He  purchased  a  team,  in 
company  with  two  others,  to  take  the  loading,  which  proved  inefficient 
for  the  great  labor  imposed  upon  it,  and  he  abandoned  the  undertaking, 
and  buried  the  machinery  five  miles  this  side  of  Fort  Laramie. 

Hoping  to  overtake  his  son,  he  travelled  most  of  the  way  across  the 
plains  alone  on  horseback.  In  his  effort  to  find  his  son  he  passed  by  compa- 
nies after  companies  of  emigrants,  and  thus  he  had  an  opportunity,  pro- 
bably never  afforded  to  any  other  one  man  in  crossing  the  plains,  of 
witnessing  an  amount  of  suffering  and  depravity,  the  account  of  which 
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would  fill  a  volume  by  itself^  and  a  true  picture  of  which  could  never  be 
credited  exeept  by  an  eye  witness. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  he  and  his  son  arrived  in  California  by  dif- 
ferent routes  about  the  same  time,  and  accidentally  met  in  Sacramento 
city,  about  three  weeks  after  their  arrival.  Both  had  so  changed  they 
did  not  know  each  other  when  they  met,  only  the  son  recognised  the 
father's  voice. 

After  the  hardships  which  he  had  experienced  in  his  journey  over  the 
plains,  he  had  not  the  fortitude  to  commence  the  business  which  he 
had  contemplated  before  leaving  the  States,  and  the  city  of  which  it  had 
been  his  ambition  to  be  the  founder,  was  already  in  rapid  progress. 
The  change  of  diet  and  climate,  also,  having  severely  affected  his  health, 
he  determined  upon  a  journey  to  Oregon,  with  the  expectation  that  he 
would  find  upon  some  of  its  more  prominent  bays  and  harbors  a  favor- 
able location  for  founding  a  future  city.  Accordingly,  in  January,  1850, 
he  embarked  for  Oregon. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  they  encountered  a  severe  storm, 
which  compelled  them  to  beat  round  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  fifteen 
days,  without  daring  to  enter.  On  the  first  day  of  March  they  entered 
at  Astoria. 

Impatient  at  the  delay,  he,  with  a  few  others  of  the  ship's  company, 
purchased  a  boat,  left  the  ship,  and  proceeded  up  the  Columbia  and 
Willamette,  to  Portland,  by  rowing  the  boat  themselves.  The  journey 
was  one  of  great  hardship,  the  weather  being  cold  .and  piercing. 

He  immediately  proceeded  up  the  Willamette  valley  by  land,  and 
crossed  the  Gamhill  mountains.  The  cold  was  excessive,  and  the  snow 
five  feet  deep.  He  had  a  narrow  escape  from  perishing  in  the  snow  on 
the  mountains ;  (at  the  same  place  the  next  summer  he  was  thrown  from 
a  wild  Indian  horse  and  nearly  killed,  so  that  for  two  or  three  days  all 
objects  appeared  inverted.) 

From  thence  he  traversed  over  a  vast  region  of  country,  crossed  the 
Coast  Range  mountains  to  Aguinn  and  Alcin  bays,  which  were  said  to 
be  of  some  magnitude  and  importance.  He  found  the  bays  good,  but  the 
access  from  the  sea  difficult  and  dangerous.  He  explored  the  whole 
coast,  camping  for  days  together  with  the  wild  Indians,  and  passing 
through  a  country  of  most  romantic  and  singular  character. 

On  the  same  day  he  has  nearly  perished  in  the  snow  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  passed  through  valleys  too  warm  for  comfort. 

Ascending  the  mountains  with  his  horses,  was  more  like  climbing 
trees  than  travelling  a  road. 

After  one  of  these  excui-sions  through  the  mountains,  he  was  accosted 
by  a  farmer  with  the  inquiry  if  he  was  not  a  doctor.  Finding  he  had 
been  reported  as  such,  he  replied  in  the  afiirmative.  He  was  imme- 
diately solicited  to  wait  upon  a  lady  who  was  about  to  die  in  child-bed. 
The  midwife  in  attendance  had  given  up  the  case.  He  at  first  excused 
himself  with  giving  some  directions  to  the  midwife,  but  after  waiting 
twelve  hours,  when  hope  had  nearly  fled,  he  consented  to  take  the  case ; 
and  in  half  an  hour  delivered  the  woman  of  three  fine  healthy  children. 
His  reputation  as  a  physician  spread  rapidly  ;  and  had  he  remained  in 
the  country,  would  have  required  him  to  have  entered  upon  an  extensive 
medical  practice. 
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Not  finding  a  location  suitable  for  his  enterprise  south  of  the  Colum- 
bia river,  he  determined  upon  an  overland  journey  to  California  for  his 
son,  and  Vfiih  him  returned  to  the  north  of  the  Columbia,  and  on  that 
side  again  renewed  his  explorations  of  the  coast  and  harbors.  Gen. 
Joseph  Lane  was  about  to  leave  Oregon  city  with  an  army,  with  a  ^^ew 
either  to  treat  with,  or  subdue  the  Rogue  river  Indians.  He  started  with 
a  view  of  making  the  journey  under  his  escort,  but  being  distant  one 
hundred  miles  from  Oregon  city,  he  started  one  day  in  advance,  expect- 
ing the  General  to  overtake  him. 

His  equipment  for  the  journey  consisted  of  only  a  servant  boy,  a 
sleepy-headed  fellow  of  sixteen,  and  three  pack  horses  ;  he  passed  on  till 
he  had  penetrated  the  Indian  country,  when  the  General  not  overtaking 
him,  he  found  himself  in  a  perilous  situation.  To  return  would  be  even 
more  dangerous  than  to  continue,  hence,  as  the  only  alternative,  they  con- 
tinued the  journey,  lying  by  during  the  day,  and  travelling  at  night. 
The  journey  proved  one  of  great  peril,  adventure  and  interest,  and  pro- 
bably a  like  performance  could  not  be  found  upon  record,  either  before  or 
since. 

One  incident  is  worthy  of  mention.  He  had  camped  within  half  a 
mile  of  an  emigrant  company  from  the  States ;  in  the  morning  he  saw 
their  camp  suddenly  surrounded,  five  killed,  and  eight  taken  prisoners ; 
his  own  camp  was  not  discovered,  he  having  taken  the  precaution  to 
extinguish  his  fire,  while  they  left  theirs  burning.  He  also  passed  along 
that  portion  of  the  route  so  noted  for  the  disasters  of  the  fall  previous. 
The  road  for  miles  along  the  mountains  was  strewn  with  whole  teams, 
oxen  and  horses,  just  as  they  fell  in  the  snow  storm,  wagons,  trunks, 
beds,  books,  surgical  instruments,  in  short,  every  thing  from  a  wagon 
to  a  lancet.  He  also  passed  many  emigrants  in  a  starving  condition ; 
he  parted  with  his  last  mouthful  of  bread,  and  himself  entered  the  valley 
nearly  famished.  He  reached  Sacramento  city  on  the  4th  of  July. 
Here  receiving  a  letter  from  home,  giving  him  an  account  of  an  attempt  to 
defraud  him  out  of  five  hundred  dollars,  he  took  out  his  writing  materials, 
which  he  always  carried  with  him,  and  sitting  down  under  an  oak  tree, 
drew  up  a  bill  in  chancery,  suitable  to  the  case,  and  forwarded  it  to 
Indiana.  It  passed  through  the  Kosciusko  circuit  court  and  gained  the 
case. 

Thus,  in  a  hundred  instances,  he  found  his  two  professions  to  serve  him 
a  better  purpose  than  capital  in  hand.  After  many  adventures,  toils  and 
difiiculties,  be  found  his  son,  and  also  a  nephew  who  had  just  arrived 
in  the  country  from  the  States. 

After  due  preparations,  they  (four  in  company)  set  out  for  an  overland 
route  to  Oregon,  but  when  they  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  Chaute 
mountains,  the  nephew  took  sick,  and  compelled  them  to  return  to  the 
Reding  diggings,  where  he  again  fell  in  with  Gen.  Lane,  w(-rking  ac- 
tively in  the  mines.  Here  he  encamped  for  three  weeks,  waiting  for 
the  recovery  of  the  sick,  and  fighting  the  Indians  almost  every  night. 

When  the  sick  had  recovered,  the  season  had  too  far  advanced  to  cross 
by  land  to  Oregon  ;  hence  they  were  compelled  to  return  to  San  Francisco 
and  go  by  water.  The  father  was  obliged  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the 
whole  company ;  the  nephew  was  very  sick  on  the  vessel,  which  added 
so  much  to  the  expense  that  he  found  himself  upon  his  arrival  at  Port- 
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land  without  a  cent  of  money,  and  in  debt  for  his  passage :  vrhen  such 
was  their  infatuation,  immediately  upon  their  arrival  at  Portland,  both 
the  son  and  nephew  abandoned  him,  the  son  hearing  of  new  discoveries 
of  gold,  returned  to  the  mines  he  had  just  left. 

Although  thus  left  alone,  and  embarrassed  for  funds,  he  yet  de- 
termined to  prosecute  his  favorite  enterprise  of  making  a  full  exploration 
north  of  the  Columbia,  to  find  the  best  harbor,  and  on  it  the  most  eligible 
site  for  a  town. 

With  this  end  in  view,  he  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Oregon  Legislature, 
to  charter  a  company  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

He  proceeded  to  the  capital  to  present  the  petition  in  person  ;  a 
favorable  bill  was  reported,  but  through  the  jealousy  of  some  members 
that  a  private  speculation  was  contemplated,  it  failed  in  the  house.  A 
private  company  was  then  organized,  who  purchased  a  whale-boat,  and 
proceeded  down  the  Columbia  to  Pacific  city.  From  here  they  hauled 
the  boat  over  a  hill  to  a  lake  about  a  hundred  rods  distant,  and  from 
thence  down  the  outlet,  a  stream  only  about  six  feet  wide,  and  frequently 
the  banks  not  as  wide  as  the  boat,  through  willows,  brush  and  thickets 
of  all  kinds  for  thirty  miles,  to  Shoalwater  Bay.  It  was  an  extraor- 
dinary undertaking,  involving  great  hardships.  From  thence  they 
coasted  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  but  finding  nothing  suitable  for  an 
enterprise,  two  of  the  company  abandoned  it,  stole  the  boat,  and 
returned  to  the  Columbia.  He,  with  one  companion,  continued  the 
exploration  up  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  Scholus  river,  at  Sag's  harbor, 
where  he  found  a  site  suitable  for  a  location  ;  from  thence  he  proceeded 
up  the  Scholus,  and  then  up  the  Black  river  towards  Puget  Sound, 
finding  much  good  land  all  the  way,  and  finally  across  by  land  from 
Scholus  to  Rowlits,  and  back  to  Portland.  Here  he  planned  the  "  City 
of  Scholus,"  and  organizing  a  company  again  proceeded  to  it,  laid  it  out, 
and  sold  out.  He  also  laid  out  a  town  at  the  forks  of  the  Scholus,  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  named  it  "  Charleston."  He  then 
left  his  company,  took  up  a  farm,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law. 
In  June  he  took  another  excursion  to  Puget  Sound ;  here  he  found  an 
overwhelming  prospect  of  every  thing  he  desired  ;  the  country  delightful, 
the  sound  the  most  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  world,  with  the  best 
and  safest  navigation.  He  determined  at  once  to  make  a  location  ;  he 
marked  out  the  section  of  land  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  laid  out  a 
town  on  the  handsomest  site  in  all  Oregon  Territory,  naming  it  Steila- 
coom  City. 

On  his  return  to  Olympia,  he  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  4th  of  July 
oration,  the  first  on  Puget  Sound.  The  ship  Falmouth,  a  man-of-war, 
with  all  her  officers,  came  up  to  the  celebration.  He  felt  much  mis- 
givings of  his  ability  to  entertain  such  an  audience,  after  three  years  con- 
stant travelling,  with  no  books  to  refresh  his  memory,  and  but  one  day  in 
which  to  prepare;  but  he  succeeded  quite  to  their  satisfaction. 

The  same  summer  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  county  court  of  Lewis 
count}'.  About  this  time,  also,  he  agitated  the  question  of  a  division  of 
Oregon  Territory ;  he  at  first  met  with  no  encouragement,  but  much 
opposition ;  nevertheless,  he  persevered,  called  a  convention,  and  visited 
various  localities,  and  held  meetings  to  appoint  delegates. 

After  much  exertion  he  obtained  a  convention  of  fifteen  members,  but 
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not  one  parliamentary  gentleman  among  them ;  hence  the  whole 
business  devolved  upon  him.  .  He  drew  up  all  the  resolutions,  and  the 
memorial  to  Congress,  but  had  other  members  to  offer  them  in  their  own 
names.  He  so  contrived  it  as  to  have  every  name  appear  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  large  convention.  The  two 
men  who  were  put  upon  the  committee  with  him  to  memorialize  Con- 
gress, could  not  write  their  own  names.  The  convention  petitioned  to 
have  the  territory  called  "  Columbia." 

The  next  spring  he  left  for  the  States,  and  after  one  or  two  wrecks  and 
a  thousand  hairbreadth  escapes,  he  arrived  at  New  York  city  August  15th, 
1852.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  Washington,  to  transact  some 
business  relative  to  the  territory.  He  called  upon  the  President,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Oregon  delegate,  and  laid  the  business  before  him.  At 
the  President's  request,  he  commenced  drawing  up  some  documents  to 
be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
when  he  was  taken  with  a  violent  fever,  which  required  him  immediately 
to  leave  for  his  home  in  Indiana.   • 

He  came  home  with  a  fixed  pui-pose  of  returning  with  his  family  to 
Oregon,  but  the  delegate  from  Oregon,  Gen,  Lane,  not  informing  him,  as 
he  promised  to  do,  of  the  organization  of  the  new  territory,  the  appoint- 
ments were  all  made  before  he  was  apprised  of  it. 

Domestic  afiliction,  and  the  difficulty  of  settling  his  business,  re- 
quiring a  longer  stay  in  the  States  than  he  at  first  anticipated,  and  being 
in  New  York  city  on  the  day  of  Gen.  Pierce's  election,  he  then  de- 
termined upon  the  location  of  a  town  on  the  new  rail-road  passing 
through  his  county,  to  be  named  "  Pierceton  ;"  a  town  now  of  but  one 
year's  growth,  yet  containing  three  stores,  a  steam  mill,  and  a  dozen 
dwelling-houses. 

He  has  now  a  strong  recommendation  for  an  appointment  to  Washing- 
ton territory,  and  a  petition  before  Congress  for  a  new  system  of  policy 
to  be  adopted  relative  to  the  Indians  of  that  territory. 


THOMAS    BURKE    HANLY, 

OF    HELENA,    ARKANSAS, 

Was  born  in  the  city  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  on  the  27tli  June,  1814, 
and  is  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  His 
father  and  mother  are  both  still  livino;,  and  reside  at  a  most  beautiful  , 
and  picturesque  place,  called  Cliff  Cottage,  on  the  margin  of  the  roman- 
tic Kentucky  river,  about  17  miles  from  Lexington.  His  mother  is  a 
native  of  the  state  of  Delaware.  Having  enjoyed  educational  advan- 
tages rarely  within  the  reach  of  any  one  at  the  time  they  first  settled  in 
Kentucky,  they  are  both  highly  intelligent  and  well  informed,  every 
word  and  action  of  theirs  giving  evidence  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and 
polished  and  well-bred  manners.  His  father.  Major  John  H.  Hanly,  is 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  no  little  influence  in  the  county  in 
which  he  resides,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  is  very  frank  and  hospitable  in  his  manner,  fond  of  society, 
and  always  pleased  to  meet  his  friends. 

Giving  evidence  in  his  youth  of  the  possession  of  talents  which  were 
to  make  him  a  man  of  mark  in  the  world,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  at 
a  very  tender  age,  was  placed  at  a  preparatory  school,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  the  beautiful  and  sonorous  languages  of  Rome  and  Greece. 
Naturally  a  boy  of  quick  perceptions,  and  having  a  strong  and  intense 
passion  for  the  cultivation  of  literature,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  his  im- 
provement was  marked  and  rapid.  He  did  not  obtain  merely  a  bril- 
liant, though  superficial  knowledge,  but  his  acquaintance  with  the  great 
master-pieces  of  antiquity  was  solid  and  thorough,  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked of  him  in  after  years  that  "  he  had  mastered  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  in  a  degree  rarely  equalled  and  never  excelled." 

Being  thus  prepared,  he  entered  on  his  collegiate  course  at  St.  Joseph's 
College,  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  an  excellent  institution,  and  graduated 
with  the  highest  honor,  among  a  large  and  able  class,  at  the  annual  com- 
mencement in  July,  1832. 

Immediately  after  the  completion  of  his  collegiate  course,  he  com- 
menced his  studies  in  the  Law  Department  of  Transylvania  University, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  B.  Mayes,  Professor  of  Law  in 
that  time-honored  institution.  Under  the  able  tuition  of  this  profound 
jurist  he  progressed  rapidly,  and  continued  to  attend  the  winter  and  sum- 
mer course  of  lectures  from  that  time  until  1834,  when  he  again  carried 
oS"  the  highest  honors,  and  was  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

Mr.  Hanly  now  determined  to  begin  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
for  this  purpose  sought  for  some  field  where  he  could  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  his  mental  ability  and  legal  knowledge.  His  atten- 
tion was  soon  drawn  to  the  little  town  of  Helena,  Arkansas,  where  he  at 
present  resides,  by  friends  who  had  visited  the  place,  and  recommended 
it  to  him  as  a  point  which,  with  a  little  labor  and  perseverance,  would 
yield  him  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  Early  in  1838,  therefore,  Mr. 
Hanly  determined  to  visit  Helena,  and  judge  for  himself  what  would  be  the 
prospects  of  his  success,  should  he  make  that  town  his  permanent  resl- 
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dence.  His  visit  was  a  higlily  satisfactory  one.  Though  the  town  was 
small,  it  was  situated  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  part  of  the  State,  and 
was  rapidly  increasing  both  in  wealth  and  population.  Accordingly, 
returning  to  his  native  state,  Kentucky,  he  at  once  removed  to  Helena, 
at  which  place  he  has  since  continued  to  reside.  Here  he  devoted  him- 
self closely  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  soon  acquired  the  entire 
confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  together  with  a  fair  share  of  legal  busi- 
ness. He  paid  the  strictest  attention  to  his  profession,  was  punctual  to 
the  letter  in  all  his  engagements,  and  was  soon  looked  upon  as  a  rising 
and  profound  lawyer.  His  professional  prospects  consequently  increased 
beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 

In  December,  1838,  he  was  married  to  Caroline,  only  surviving  child 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  Sylvanus  Philips,  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  the  State,  and  after  whom  the  county  in  which  Mr.  Hanly  re- 
sides is  named.  He  has  since  lived  happily  with  his  lady,  who  is  much 
esteemed  for  her  amiabihty  of  disposition  and  many  domestic  virtues. 
By  her  he  has  had  a  large  and  interesting  family  of  seven  children,  four 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

Though  desirous  rather  of  the  steady  practice  of  his  profession  and 
the  quiet  joys  of  domestic  life,  than  the  turmoil  and  anxiety  of  political 
strife,  he  was  early  called  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  various  posts  of  respon- 
sibility and  honor.  In  all  cases,  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  he  al- 
ways amply  repaid  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  earnestly  en- 
deavored to  serve  the  public  interest. 

In  1842  Mr.  Hanly  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  to  represent  the 
county  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  served  with  honor  to  himself  and 
satisfaction  to  his  constituency  during  the  session  of  1842  and  1843,  He 
was  looked  upon  as  an  active,  hard-working  member;  and  for  sincerity  of 
heart  and  honesty  of  purpose,  was  regarded  as  among  the  first  in  the 
House. 

Returning  to  his  professional  labors  at  the  close  of  the  session,  he 
again  devoted  himself  to  his  legal  practice,  but  was  again  reluctantly 
drawn  from  the  shades  of  private  life,  by  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his 
numerous  friends,  to  occupy  the  post  of  Circuit  Judge,  which  was  at  that 
time  made  elective  by  the  people.  Although  at  a  great  pecuniary  sac- 
rifice and  consequent  loss  of  business,  he  submitted  to  the  will  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  allowed  his  name  to  be  put  forth  as  a  candidate,  and 
was  elected  by  a  large  and  overwhelming  majority.  His  term  of  ofiice 
was  to  continue  for  six  years.  Judge  Hanly  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  retained  it  for  two  years,  giving  universal 
satisfaction,  both  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Having  a  numerous  family,  and  the  salary  being  inadequate  to 
support  them,  he  soon  found  that  his  pecuniary  affairs  would  not  allow 
him  to  continue  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  functions.  He  conse- 
quently determined  to  resign.  Of  this  resolution  he  notified  the  public 
of  the  day  upon  which  his  resignation  should  take  effect,  and  according- 
ly, at  the  appointed  time,  he  retired  from  office,  much  esteemed  and 
much  regretted. 

He  was  not  long,  however,  allowed  to  enjoy  the  repose  of  private  life, 
being  called  shortly  after  to  the  State  Senate  by  the  Democratic  party, 
of  which  Judge  Hanly  is  an  active  and  energetic  member.     He  took 
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his  seat  in  the  Senate  during  the  session  of  1852  and  1853  ;  and  as  a  proof 
of  the  universal  respect  in  which  he  was  held,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  President  of  that  body,  an  office  of  much  importance,  as  in  case 
of  the  absence,  death  or  resignation  of  the  Governor,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  becomes  ex-officio  Governor  of  the  State. 

In  this  position  he  still  continues  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  his  con- 
stituency, and  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  members  of  the 
Senate.  His  decisions  are  always  approved  of,  and  his  course  upon  any 
subject  under  consideration  invariably  endorsed.  His  term  of  office  will 
not  expire  for  two  years  from  next  November,  when  it  is  highly  probable 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  community  in  which 
he  resides,  in  other  and  more  important  stations. 

Bringing  to  his  profession  a  sound  and  thorough  knowledge,  both  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  law,  gained  by  arduous  and  persever- 
ing study,  Judge  Hanly  now  begins  to  reap  theifruits  of  his  early 
training.  Though  still  comparatively  a  young  man,  in  the  full  vigor  of 
his  prime,  he  commands  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice,  and  is  des- 
tined at  no  very  late  day  to  occupy  a  high  and  enviable  position  at  the 
bar  of  his  adopted  State.  His  ability  is  remarkable  both  as  an  attorney 
and  advocate.  Gifted  with  singular  powers  of  reason,  cultivated  and 
matured  by  a  course  of  study,  and  naturally  a  sonorous  public  speaker, 
he  convinces  with  his  logic  or  enchains  his  audience  by  his  eloquence. 
For  his  oratorical  powers,  he  is,  perhaps,  unsurpassed. 

In  the  legislative  halls  he  is  a  ready,  quick-witted  debater ;  always 
cool,  cautious,  deliberate,  watching  for  his  adversary  to  display  his  weak 
point,  and  then  crushing  him  by  his  sarcasm  and  convincing  argument. 

As  a  reasoner  he  is  plain,  concise  and  perspicuous ;  always  keeping 
the  main  point  in  view,  and  throwing  around  it  a  mass  of  subtle  argu- 
ment impossible  to  be  overcome.  As  a  special  pleader  he  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  very  first  and  most  accurate. 

In  political  life  Judge  Hanly  early  attached  himself  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  has  always  consistently  and  earnestly  advocated  the  principles 
of  pure  Jeflfersonian  republicanism.  He  is,  however,  kind  and  tolerant 
to  his  adversaries. 
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OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  LEGATION  OF  THE  C.  S.  AT  MADRID, 

Horatio  Justus  Perry,  son  of  Gen.  Justus  Perry  and  Mary  Edwards, 
■was  born  in  Keene,  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  in  January,  1 824.  His 
father  was  a  man  widely  known  and  universally  respected  ;  of  a  singu- 
larly energetic  and  enterprising  character,  he  nevertheless  kept  himself 
aloof  from  politics,  and,  being  attacked  by  a  painful  nervous  disorder  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-five,  retired  from  all  active  pursuits,  and  died  not 
many  years  after,  leaving  his  eldest  son,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  a 
student  just  entered  at  Harvard  College. 

The  course  of  ymmg  Perry  in  the  University  was  peculiar.  Though 
he  was  never  rebemous  to  the  College  government,  still  his  negligence, 
or  rather  his  unaffected  and  unconcealed  indifference  to  the  routine 
duties  and  studies  then  imposed  upon  undergraduates  by  the  disciplinary 
system  of  old  Harvard,  caused  his  name  to  be  always  lower  on  the  legal 
scale  of  merit  kept  by  the  Faculty  than  he  was  either  in  their  estimation 
or  in  that  of  his  fellow-students. 

But  as  his  class  began  to  emerge  from  the  tutelage  of  the  first  two 
years,  Perry  began  to  be  noted  as  possessed  of  a  remarkably  clear  head, 
quick  and  just  penetration,  a  wide  grasp  of  thought  and  reasoning  pow- 
ers, which  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  all  who  knew  him.  Thus  he 
easily,  and  without  effort,  took  at  once  a  high  place  in  his  class,  in  all 
studies  relating  to  natural  science,  and  became  immediately  distinguished 
for  excellence  in  the  exercises  of  argumentation  and  forensic  writing,  pe- 
culiar to  the  later  years  of  the  College  course. 

It  will  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  was  at  any  time  an  ob- 
scure member  of  the  University ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the  first,  though 
negligent  and  indifferent  to  the  daily  exercises,  (a  course  of  conduct  which 
he  is  known  to  have  afterwards  regretted,)  whenever  there  was  any  honor 
to  be  gained,  or  any  prize  to  be  contended  for,  it  was  invariably  found  that 
Perry  had  gained  his  full  share ;  and  at  the  end  he  was  discovered  to 
have  taken  every  honor  and  every  prize  in  the  gift  of  the  University, 
during  the  whole  extent  of  his  College  course,  a  remark  which  could  be 
made  of  him  alone.  Among  these  boyish  triumphs  may  be  cited  the 
prizes  for  oratory,  and  the  more  difficult  and  valuable  prize  for  an  essay, 
in  the  last  year  of  his  course. 

Thus,  when  the  time  came  for  taking  leave,  Mr.  Perry  was  chosen 
to  be  a  member  of  the  learned  society  of  P.  B.  K.,  his  classmates  elected 
him  to  be  their  President  at  the  parting  supper,  which  precedes  the  final 
separation  of  the  graduates  of  every  year,  and  the  government  assigned 
to  him  a  discourse,  which  will  not  yet  have  been  forgotten  by  those 
who  congregated  at  Cambridge  on  commencement  day,  in  the  summer 
of  1844. 

"We  have  seen  the  remarks  of  the  press  on  that  performance,  which 
drew  attention  at  the  time  for  the  originality  and  boldness  of  its  thoughts, 
the  force  of  its  reasoning,  and  its  terse  and  eloquent  diction,  so  different 
from  the  displays  usually  expected  at  a  College  commencement. 
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On  leaving  the  University,  Mr.  Perry  determined  to  pursue  tte  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  and  with  this  object  entered  the  office  of  his  friend, 
Wm.  P.  Wheeler,,  Esq.,  io  Keene,  where  he  remained  one  year,  after- 
wards pursuing  his  studies  at  the  Dane  Law  School,  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  lamented  Professor  Greenleaf,  and  Judge  Kent,  of  New 
York. 

He  is  known  to  have  shown  manifest  indications  of  superior  adapta- 
tion for  the  profession,  and  by  his  eminently  quick,  clear  and  broad  con- 
ception of  principles,  his  close  logic,  and  his  perspicuous,  concise  and 
eloquent  argumentation,  gave  promise  to  become  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  a  bar,  which  has  afforded  to  the  country  so  many  of  its 
most  eminent  lawyers  and  statesmen,  now  living  or  recently  dead.  The 
sequenc-(i  of  their  honored  names,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  might  not 
unworthily  have  been  carried  forward  in  his  generation  by  that  of  the 
subject  of  our  sketch.  But  his  career  as  a  lawyer  was  suddenly  cut 
short. 

Bred  among  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  accustomed  from  his 
childhood  to  the  use  of  his  rifle,  his  horse  and  his  own  good  limbs,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  city  oppressed  and  wearied  him,  whilst  the  confine- 
ment of  the  office  and  the  school  debilitated,  and  at  length  seriously  im- 
paired his  health.  His  vacations  had  always  been  spent  in  the  country, 
and  generally  in  the  chase,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  We  may 
cite  the  experience  of  one  of  these,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  as  charac- 
teristic, and  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole.  Having  obtained  a  small 
sum  of  money,  with  permission  to  \nsit  the  White  Mountains  of  his  own 
State,  and  ha\nng  arrived  with  two  companions  at  the  little  town  of  Con- 
way, on  the  southeast  side  of  that  range,  Perry  suddenly  proposed  to 
abandon  the  travelled  route  through  the  Notch,  shoulder  their  guns 
and  push  directly  through  the  mountains  to  the  waters  of  the  Andro- 
scoggin river.  This  they  accomplished,  passing  not  far  from  the  summit 
of  Mount  Washington  on  the  east,  and  having  crossed  the  river,  led  on 
by  Perry,  again  pushed  forward  through  the  then  unsettled  country  to 
the  borders  of  Umbagog  lake.  Aided  by  some  lumbermen  on  the  lake 
shore,  they  embarked  in  a  log  canoe  and  undertook  the  alternate  voyage 
and  portage  up  the  chain  of  lakes  and  water  courses  to  the  northeast 
of  Umbagog,  deep  into  the  primeval  forests  of  that  region.  Here  the 
boys  maintained  themselves  for  some  weeks,  in  the  beau  ideal  of  a  hun- 
ter's paradise.  They  were,  perhaps,  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  settle- 
ment, with  the  red  moss  for  a  carpet  and  the  fern  for  their  pillow,  sur- 
rounded by  moose,  bears,  linx,  wolves  and  mountain  cats ;  the  open 
glades  of  the  forest  full  of  the  beautiful  cedar  partridge,  the  lakes 
alive  with  water  fowl  and  stocked  with  great  fishes,  whilst  every  little 
tributary  stream  yielded  to  their  rustic  table  the  dehcious  trout,  whose 
great  fear  in  that  region  seems  ever  to  be  that  of  not  enjoying  the  op- 
portunity to  be  caught. 

The  limited  sum  of  money  provided  for  the  excursion  to  the  White 
Mountains  was  nearly  exhausted  when  Perry  had  reached,  on  his  re- 
turn, the  Canada  road  at  the  frontier,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  home.  Unable  to  pay 
for  a  conveyance  in  any  vehicle,  he  refused  to  borrow,  saw  his  compan- 
ions take  the  passing  stage  coach,  shouldered  his  gun,  and  on  the  sixth 
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day  walked  into  his  own  door  with  a  few  cents  still  in  his  pocket,  and 
in  debt  to  no  one. 

Excursions  and  adventures  of  this  description,  varfed  afterwards  by 
short  voyages  on  the  ocean,  in  which  he  commanded  and  navigated  his 
own  vessel,  filled  the  leisure  of  his  vacations,  till  the  winter  of  1846-7, 
when  his  health,  which  had  been  growing  delicate,  forced  him  to  leave 
the  law  school,  and  direct  his  steps  to  a  more  genial  climate.  In  the 
previous  winter  he  had  been  attacked  by  a  severe  cold,  which  fastened 
upon  his  lungs  and  throat  so  tenaciously,  as  to  cause  serious  apprehen- 
sion for  the  result.  Accompanied  by  his  friend,  Col.  F.  B.  Lawrence, 
since  attached  to  our  legation  in  London,  he  passed  through  Washing- 
ton, Richmond,  Charleston,  Savannah  and  Mobile,  to  New  Orleans,  rest- 
ing a  few  days  in  each  of  those  cities,  whose  hospitable  doors  being  opened 
to  the  travellers,  gave  Mr.  Perry  an  opportunity  to  form  the  acquaintance 
of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  and  eminent  men  of  the  country. 

But  even  the  gay  winter  society  of  New  Orleans  could  not  long  en- 
chain his  spirit,  anxious  for  more  substantial  occupation.  His  health  had 
improved  rapidly,  and  at  length,  feeling  himself  sufficiently  strong,  he 
sought  and  obtained  permission  to  embark  on  board  a  government  trans- 
port, with  recruits  destined  for  the  army,  took  leave  of  his  companion, 
and  went  on  alone  to  join  the  force  then  preparing  by  General  Scott  for 
his  descent  upon  Vera  Cruz.  Mr.  Perry  held  no  commission,  and  was 
attached  to  no  regiment :  there  had  not  been  time  for  such  prelimina- 
ries. He  presented  himself  in  the  camp,  armed  with  a  rifle  pistol  of  pe- 
culiar construction  and  extraordinary  range,  which  he  had  himself  made 
with  his  own  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  moose  upon  snow-shoes, 
and  asked  permission  to  serve.  The  gallant  General  Shields,  then  in 
command  of  a  brigade,  formed  by  the  two  Illinois  regiments  and  the 
New  York  Volunteers,  conceived  an  immediate  friendship  for  Mr.  Perry, 
and  having  invited  him  to  serve  on  his  personal  staff,  lent  him  a  sword,  and 
procured  for  him  a  horse.  Thus  equipped,  he  served  through  that  memo- 
rable siege,  aiding  in  the  construction  of  the  famous  naval  battery,  and 
behaving  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  the  attention,  and  gain  a  special 
compHment  from  the  commander-in-chief  But  having  left  New  Or- 
leans in  the  belief  that  an  equipment  could  be  easily  procured  in  the 
camp,  Mr,  Perry  was  lacking  in  every  thing  necessary  to  follow  the 
campaign.  Horses,  arms,  camp  furniture,  neither  money  nor  favor 
could,  at  that  time,  procure  in  our  camp  at  Vera  Cruz,  except  as  a  loan 
for  a  short  interval. 

The  day  after  the  evacuation  of  the  city  and  castle,  therefore,  Mr. 
Perry  embarked  on  the  steamer  carrying  the  dispatches,  which  announced 
the  victory  to  our  government,  assured  by  the  superior  officers  of  the 
staff  that  he  woutd  have  ample  time  to  procure  at  New  Orleans  the 
outfit  he  needed,  and,  by  the  return  of  the  steamer,  reach  the  army  again 
before  it  would  be  possible  to  move  up  the  country. 

This  intention  was  defeated  by  an  event  which  suddenly  threw  a 
shadow  over  his  life,  and  changed  for  a  time  the  whole  current  of  his 
thoughts  and  actions.  On  his  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  he  met  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  sudden  death  of  an  only  married  sister,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved.  His  younger  sisters  and  an  infant  brother  were  orphans  and 
alone  ;  he  was  needed  at  home.     Full  of  grief,  he  embarked  on  the  first 
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boat  up  the  Mississippi,  and  the  news  of  the  glorious  battle  of  Cerro-Gordo, 
and  the  reported  mortal  wound  of  the  brave  General  Shields,  by  whose 
side  he  would  have  been  charging,  reached  him  in  the  gloom  of  his  own 
home  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  change  of  chmate  from  Vera  Cruz  to  New  Hampshire,  in 
April,  and  the  depression  of  his  feelings,  again  destroyed  his  physical 
strength.  The  supplications  of  his  family,  also,  and  the  subsequent  com- 
paratively unexciting  progress  of  aflairs  in  Mexico,  united  at  this  time 
to  defeat  his  purpose  of  returning  to  the  camp.  Yet  his  friends,  not 
feeling  quite  sure  of  him  in  this  respect,  after  the  affairs  of  the  family 
had  beea  arranged,  joined  with  his  physicians  in  urging  upon  him  a 
voyage  to'  Europe,  which  had  before  been  in  contemplation.  He  em- 
barked for  Havre  de  Grace,  reached  Paris,  visited  Bordeaux  and  the 
southern  pro%Tnces  of  France,  whose  genial  climate  again  infused  into 
his  veins  the  vioror  of  health.  Never  having  lost  sitcht  of  the  brave  men 
whose  companion  he  had  been,  as  soon  as  he  gained  strength,  having 
learned  that  General  Scott  w^as  now  about  to  push  on  to  the  conquest  of 
the  Capital,  he  suddenly  determined  again  to  join  him.  Turning  at 
Marseilles,  he  moved  rapidly  back  by  Paris  to  Southampton,  where  he 
embarked  in  an  Enoflish  steamer  for  Vera  Cruz.  As  this  movement  was 
made  without  the  knowledge  of  his  family,  we  are  ignorant  what 
would  have  been  the  precise  position  of  Mr.  Perry  in  the  army  at 
his  return.  But  a  friend  who  saw  him  in  Paris,  where  he  staid  a  day 
to  procure  the  arms  and  equipments  he  had  before  so  much  needed, 
remembers  vividly  his  reply  to  the  surprise  caused  by  his  sudden  reso- 
lution. "  Europe"  said  he,  "  is  here  always,  but  our  armies  are  not  always 
in  Mexico ;  if  I  survive  the  campaign,  I  can  return,  but  at  this  moment 
I  ought  not  to  be  here." 

Fortune,  however,  again  proved  adverse  to  him.  The  steamship  in 
which  he  embarked  was  assailed  by  a  terrific  tempest  immediately  upon 
leaving  port.  After  struggling  with  the  elements  for  more  than  two 
weeks  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  imminent  danger  of  total  loss,  she  was 
just  able  to  reach  the  port  of  Corunna,  in  Spain,  almost  a  complete  wreck. 
A  fortnight  being  spent  in  repairs,  she  again  put  to  sea,  and  after  stop- 
ping at  Madeira,  at  length  reached  the  port  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  West 
Indies.  Here  she  could  go  no  further,  and  Mr.  Perry  was  obliged  to 
await  the  arrival  of  another  vessel  from  England  to  take  him  to  Havana. 
After  some  days  spent  at  this  port  he  at  length  embarked  on  a  vessel  bound 
for  New  Orleans,  and  thence  again  proceeded  to  Vera  Cruz.  But  the 
voyage,  which  should  have  lasted  little  more  than  three  weeks,  had  ex- 
tended over  three  months.  The  battles  of  the  Valley  had  been  already 
fought,  and  the  American  flag  waved  triumphant  over  the  National 
Palace  of  Mexico.  There  was,  therefore,  no  longer  any  object  for  his 
journey,  other  than  the  satisfaction  of  visiting  the  ground  where  the 
army  had  passed,  and  the  victories  had  been  won.  This  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  doing  in  company  with  the  generals  who  had  commanded 
in  each  battle,  and  whilst  the  earth  was  yet  freshly  torn  by  the  conflict. 
Near  Jalapa  he  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  being  present  at  tbe  surrender 
of  Gen.  Santa  Anna  to  Col.  George  Hughes,  then  military  Governor  of 
that  district,  at  the  country  house  of  the  Mexican  General  Duran,  and 
by  a  singular  coincidence,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  very  day  when  he 
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had  before  seen  this  same  officer  himself  march  out  of  the  Castle  of  San 
Juan  de  Ulloa,  a  prisoner.     Thus,  in  one  year,  he  had.  been  present  at  the 
first  and  the  last  triumphs  of  the  immortal  campaign  of  General  Scott, 
having,  in  the  meantime,  returned  to  New  Hampshire,  visited  France, 
suffered  shipwreck,  glanced,  at  England,  Spain  and  the  Islands  of  the 
West  Indies ;  the  whole  in  a  state  of  health  which  at  intervals  had  laid, 
him  prostrate  and  threatened,  his  life.     On  the  occasion  referred  to,  the 
officers  of  the  conquering  and  of  the  conquered  party  breakfasted  to- 
gether, and   the  ensuing  day  dined  with  General   Santa  Anna,  by  in- 
vitation, at  his  own  hacienda  of  Encero.    These  interviews  were  long,  and 
to  a  man  in  Santa  Anna's  position,  difficult.     Mr.  Perry  is  known  to  have 
preserved  a  most  favorable  impression  of  the  Mexican  President,  whom 
he   afterwards  saw  at  Jamaica ;  and   has  always  maintained   that  the 
opinion  generally  entertained  of  him  by  our  countrymen  is  far  inferior 
to  his  merit,  whether  in  view  of  his  really  great  talents  or  of  his  extra- 
ordinary address.     On  his  return  to  New  England,  he  took  time  sufficient 
to  visit  leisurely  our  Western  States,  making  himself  well   acquainted 
with  the  features  of  the  country,  and  the  people  of  that  important  por- 
tion of  the  confederacy.     This  was  the  second  time,  also,  that  he  en- 
joyed the  spectacle  of  Niagara.     On  his  first  visit,  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  it  is  remembered  by  one  of  a  gay  party  that  he  had  been  singularly 
moved,  and  that  he  had  remained  for  nearly  two  days  silent  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  cataract.     That  afterwards  he  had  rowed  his  own  boat  un- 
der its  spray,  and  that  in  one  of  many  explorations  beneath  the  falling 
sheet,  carrying  in  cords  and  hooks,  he  had  left  the  guides  behind,  and 
had  penetrated  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  point  where  any  other 
explorer  had  ventured  before.     The  fall  of  Table  rock  has  now  closed 
forever  the  path  which  he  trod. 

Fate  reserved  for  him  another  blow.  The  old  family  tomb  again  opened, 
to  receive  the  form  of  his  only  brother,  Henry,  a  boy  of  sixteen  years, 
of  singular  beauty  and  nobleness  of  character,  whose  eyes  he  arrived  in 
time  only  to  see  close  in  sudden  death. 

There  are  characters  and  lives  which  seem  to  have  been  destined  es- 
pecially to  be  tempered  by  adverse  chances  and  fashioned  by  affliction. 
The  life  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  has  already  passed  in  its  vicissi- 
tudes of  mental  and  moral  struggles  the  ordinary  lot  of  mortals. 

Having  been  again  obliged  to  fly  from  his  home  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  Mr.  Perry  passed  the  cold  months,  until  April,  of  1849,  in  the 
West  Indies,  visiting  nearl}'^  all  the  important  islands  of  that  extensive 
archipelago,  from  Barbadoes  to  Cuba,  but  resting  longest  in  the  deli- 
cious climates  of  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas. 

Well  enough  in  a  milder  climate,  but  unable  to  endure  the  rigors  of 
the  Northern  winter,  he  now  began  seriously  to  think  of  establishing 
himself  in  some  one  of  the  Southern  States,  but  his  friends,  unwilling  to 
abandon  the  hope  of  his  finally  settling  amongst  them,  took  up  the  idea 
of  procuring  for  him  the  appointment  of  Commercial  Agent  at  St. 
Thomas,  whence,  after  re-establishing  his  health,  he  might  return  at 
length  to  the  community,  which  had  conceived  so  deep  an  interest  in 
his  welfare.  There  is  hardly  a  distinguished  name  in  New  England 
which  could  be  supposed  to  have  had  any  weight  vvith  the  cabinet  of  Gen, 
Taylor,  which  was  not  united  in  recommending  this  modest  pretension 
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of  Mr.  Perry  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  that  administration.  He 
presented  himself  at  Washington,  was  sent  for  by  the  President,  -who, 
struck  by  his  appearance  and  conversation,  at  his  first  interview  informed 
him  that  he  would  be  selected  for  an  appointment  connected  with  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country.  The  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  look- 
ing out  for  a  suitable  Secretary  for  the  Legation  at  Madrid,  a  post  then 
bidding  fair  to  become  important  and  delicate,  begged  Mr.  Perry  to  con- 
sider of  it.  He  hesitated  a  day  or  two,  saw  the  newly  appointed  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  at  Baltimore,  signified  at  Washington  his  desire  to 
undertake  the  charge,  and  returned  again  io  New  Hampshire,  Avhere, 
within  a  few  days,  his  appointment  was  made  known  to  him. 

Meantime  it  ought  to  be  stated,  that  Mr.  Perry  had  never  as  yet  taken 
any  active  part  in  politics,  and  had  not  voted  either  for  General  Taylor, 
or  for  any  body.  His  connections  were  Whig — but  young  Perry  coming 
into  active  life  when  the  old  party  lines  were  breaking,  with  marked 
conservative  tendencies,  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion and  its  authors,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  Americanism,  which  led 
him  to  look  over  and  beyond  all  sectional  strifes  and  issues,  saw  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  make  haste  to  bind  himself  to  the  organization  of 
either  of  the  parties  then  beginning  to  be  broken  in  fragments  and  shivered 
by  sectional  contests  in  every  portion  of  the  Union.  This  was  not  apathy 
but  sharp  thinking,  and  at  that  time,  and  in  New  Hampshire,  showed  a 
force  of  penetration  and  reflection  highly  original  and  extraordinary. 
Said  he,  no  party  then  existing  in  his  State  was  national.  Show  him  a 
national  party,  and  he  was  either  for  or  against  its  principles.  But  what 
was  a  Whig  ?  one  thing  at  the  North  and  another  at  the  South — and  so 
of  a  Democrat;  whilst  upon  no  question  of  national  interest  could  the 
party  lines  be  drawn. 

Such  organizations  could  not  long  stand.  They  were  weak,  because 
they  were  meaningless — because  the  principles  of  human  government 
were  in  no  manner  involved  in  them,  nor  even  were  questions  of  simple 
administration  marked  by  them.  Politics  meant  something  higher  and 
grander  than  the  contest  of  individuals,  or  of  masses  for  places  and 
emolument.  Show  him  a  truly  political  party,  and  he  was  a  pohtician. 
But  by  what  name  should  he  now  be  called,  and  what  would  that  name 
signify  ?  His  vote  was  useless  in  New  Hampshire.  The  Democrats 
were  too  strong  to  need  it,  and  the  Whigs  too  weak  to  give  it  value ; 
whilst  he  did  not  see  clearly  how  to  cast  it  then  as  a  declaration  of  his 
principles. 

These  ideas  of  the  man  were  fostered,  also,  by  the  peculiar  experience 
we  have  related.  Enjoying  early  the  advantage  of  seeing  and  knowing 
the  whole  country  by  personal  observation,  thrown  into  contact  with 
leading  men  in  every  portion,  contemplating  it  also  fiom  abroad,  and 
in  comparison  with  other  nations,  he  looked  upon  the  Union  as  a 
whole,  and  regarded  his  countrymen  as  one  great  people.  To  the  fervor 
of  his  American  feeling,  every  other  sentiment  was  subordinate,  and  in 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  well-being,  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  Repub- 
lic, sectional  issues  and  struggles  dwindled  into  insignificance ;  thev  in- 
terested him  only  as  they  favored  or  interfered  with  the  steady,  onward 
march  of  the  whole  country,  which  was  to  him  synonymous  with  the 
advance  of  humanity  itself — the  expansion  of  the  great  hope  of  every 
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people  in  every  clime — and  in  this  regard  he  unhesitatingly  condemned 
them. 

Thus  chance,  or  let  us  say,  rather  the  finger  of  a  directing  Providence, 
had  given  to  Mr.  Perry  a  peculiar  education,  eminently  fitting  him  for 
the  career  of  a  diplomatist,  which  then  opened  before  him.  His  know- 
ledge of  his  own  country,  his  witness  of  the  character  of  his  countiy- 
men  at  home  in  peace,  and  abroad  in  war,  his  freedom  from  party  ties 
and  prejudices,  his  ardent  patriotism,  his  knowledge  of  foreign  lands  and 
foreign  tongues,  joined  to  the  natural  characteristics  of  his  own  mind, 
the  boldness  of  his  thought  and  the  prudence  of  his  reflection,  his  broad 
grasp  of  principles,  his  clear  perception  and  extraordinary  forecast,  with 
the  solid,  logical  force  and  sequence  of  his  pen  in  any  writing  of  grave 
import,  the  whole  united  to  a  personal  presence  noble  and  prepos- 
sessing, and  to  the  unpretending  manners  of  a  gentleman  accustomed 
alike  to  every  society,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest,  gave  ample  evi- 
dence of  his  unusual  qualifications  for  the  foreign  service  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic ;  affording,  perhaps,  a  filUer  proof  than  could  be  drawn  from 
the  antecedent  education  of  any  other,  that  with  the  opportunity  he 
would  surely  do  honor  to  himself  and  to  his  country  in  that  service. 

Mr.  Perry  reached  Madrid  on  the  24th  day  of  October,  1849,  and  en- 
tered immediately  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  oflace. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  Hke  that  of  a  subordin- 
ate officer  in  any  other  branch  of  the  public  service,  though  it  may  be 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  certainly  is 
a  most  necessary  step  in  his  own  education  for  higher  trusts,  neverthe- 
less offers  little  which  should  be  made  the  subject  of  particular  remark. 
Any  investigation  of  how  much  or  how  little  the  success  of  a  foreign 
mission  is  due  to  the  conduct  of  its  secretary,  must  always  be  invidious, 
and  almost  unavoidably  unjust. 

It  is  only  when  left  alone,  or  in  cases  where  the  man  has  been  thrown 
entirely  upon  his  own  resources,  that  we  shall  think  proper  to  speak  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  conducts  affairs. 

It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  Mr.  Perry,  moved  by  the  desire  of  es- 
tablishing himself  in  his  own  country,  has,  at  three  distinct  epochs,  of- 
fered to  resign  his  post ;  but  that  he  has  been  retained  by  the  earnest 
desire  of  those  who  esteemed  too  highly  his  services  to  wish  to  see  that 
legation  deprived  of  them  ;  and  by  a  corresponding  sense  of  obligation  on 
his  own  part  towards  the  government  of  his  country,  which  would  not 
permit  him,  under  such  circumstances,  to  withdraw  for  any  light  or 
merely  personal  motives.  The  period  of  this  service,  beginning  with  the 
abduction  of  Rey  at  New  Orleans,  embraces  the  whole  series  of  affairs 
connected  with  the  expedition  of  Narciso  Lopez,  and  of  our  many  diffi- 
culties with  the  authorities  of  Cuba — making  up  the  history  of  the  deli- 
cate, and  at  times,  most  difficult  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Spain  for  five  years  past,  up  to  the  moment  in  which  we  write. 

The  whole  have  passed  under  his  immediate  observation,  and  in  all  he 
has  played  his  part. 

In  one  or  two  intervals  of  least  business,  Mr.  Perry  has  been  enabled 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  provinces  of  Spain.  During  the  leave  he  obtained  in  the  spring  of 
1851,  his  observations  were  extended  into  Morocco,  where  he  accom- 
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plished  a  short  excursion  into  the  interior,  being  absent  from  Madrid 
more  than  two  months. 

In  February,  of  1852,  Mr.  Perry  had  finally  determined  to  break  off 
his  connection  with  the  Legation,  and  return  to  the  United  States.  His 
furniture  had  been  sold,  and  every  arrangement  made  for  his  departure, 
so  that  it  seemed  nothing  could  then  occur  to  keep  him  longer  at  Ma- 
drid. At  this  moment,  that  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends,  took  for 
him,  as  it  takes  from  most  men,  sooner  or  later — the  form  of  a  woman. 
Carolina  Coronudo,  the  lovely  and  gifted  poetess,  whose  genius  had 
burst  upon  enchanted  Spain  a  little  while  before,  and  whose  unrivalled 
fame  already  extended  as  wide  as  her  noble  language  is  spoken  in  the 
old  and  new  worlds,  had  just  gone  up  from  her  native  province  to  the 
court.  A  friend,  who  at  that  time  was  Secretary  of  the  Legation  of 
Prussia,  in  Vienna,  had  written  to  Mr.  Perry  that  he  was  occupied  in 
translating  some  of  Miss  Coronado's  works  into  German,  and  begged  of 
him  to  arrange  with  her,  if  possible,  the  means  of  a  correspondence  on 
that  subject. 

In  the  visit  which  was  the  consequence  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Perry  saw 
the  young  poetess  for  the  first  time.  The  visit  was  repeated,  the  depar- 
ture was  adjourned,  and  in  the  ensuing  April  they  were  married. 

The  diflaculties  and  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  this  matter  can  hardly 
be  conceived  in  America,  and  must  have  deterred  a  less  noble  and 
spirited  lady,  or  a  less  able  and  determined  man.  By  the  law  of  Spain, 
such  a  thing  as  a  marriage  between  a  Protestant  foreigner  and  a  Spanish 
lady,  is  simply  impossible.  No  power  or  authority  could  unite  them  in 
that  country,  where,  since  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition,  the  existence 
of  such  a  being  as  a  Protestant  is  completely  ignored  by  the  laws — and 
at  a  Capital,  where,  if  one  of  those  beings  should  have  the  misfortune 
to  die,  no  place  of  Christian  sepulture  is  allowed  to  receive  his  corpse. 

The  noble  lady  had  shortly  before  been  honored  by  being  informed 
by  a  meeting  of  priests,  that  if  only  the  Holy  Inquisition  were  still  in 
existence,  she  would  have  merited  being  thrice  burned  for  her  writings, 
and  especially  for  her  bold  parallel  between  the  Spanish  Saint  Theresa  and 
the  Sappo  of  heathen  Greece.  She  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  deterred  by 
factitious  impossibilities  from  uniting  herself  to  the  man  of  her  choice. 
On  the  other  side,  perhaps,  more  temper,  more  firmness  and  more  real 
diplomatic  ability  were  necessary  to  successfully  arrange  this  match,  than 
are  many  times  brought  into  action  in  the  negotiations  of  governments. 
The  party  of  reaction,  the  faction  of  priests  and  friars,  fell  upon  this 
rare  occasion  to  crush  the  sympathetic  young  genius  so  loved  by  her 
countrymen,  and  whose  influence  was  so  dangerous  to  their  own,  with 
a  determination  never  to  yield  or  relent.  By  their  efforts  the  doors  of 
the  palace  were  to  have  been  closed  to  her — and  the  society  of  the 
court  turned  from  her.  This  treatment  was  cowardly  towards  the  lady 
whose  name  most  honored  the  land  of  her  birth,  and  was  better  known 
in  the  world  than  that  of  any  other  Spanish  woman  out  of  the  Royal 
family.  It  was  inconsistent,  also,  with  the  dignity  of  the  Legation  of  the 
United  States.  But  it  was  not  a  case  to  warrant  any  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative in  throwing  the  least  shadow  upon  the  friendly  relations  of 
two  nations :  whilst  just  as  little  could  a  man  and  an  officer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  free  land  of  America  to-day,  retire  before  such  an  opposition. 
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The  marriage  was  effected  through  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar,  and  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  by  means  of  two  ceremo- 
nies, one  in  the  Consulate  of  the  United  States,  at  Gibraltar,  and  another 
in  the  very  Embassy  of  Spain,  in  France.  The  famous  orator  and  writer, 
Don  Juan  Donoso  Cortes,  Marquis  of  Valdegamas,  then  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary, giving  away  the  bride,  for  whose  hand  he  himself,  by  a  sin- 
gular chance,  had  been,  only  two  years  before,  an  unsuccessful  suitor ;  and 
the  overpowering  influence  of  the  Cardinal  Primate  of  Spain  being  ex- 
erted in  their  favor,  the  faction  of  their  enemies  was  hushed,  whilst 
every  worthy  heart  in  Spain  rejoiced. 

The  ability  and  tact  displayed  by  our  countryman  can  be  best  con 
ceived  from  the  circumstance,  that  having  against  him  the  Spanish  Min- 
ister of  State  and  the  sub-Secretary,  both  prominent  representatives  of 
the  reactionist  party,  and  holding  power  sufficient  to  make  the  usual  re^ 
course  of  a  dispensation  from  Rome  hopeless,  thrown  for  aid  upon 
himself  alone,  he  nevertheless  was  able  to  avoid  their  machinations 
and  destroy  their  plans,  gaining  the  favor  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  and  ranging  the  tirst  authority  of  the  Spanish  Church  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  intrigue,  so  as  to  present  to  the  Spanish  world  the  singular 
spectacle  of  an  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  fast  and  sincere  friend  of  a  re- 
publican and  a  Protestant. 

We  are  accustomed  in  this  country  to  consider  Spain  as  wholly  be- 
nighted, bigoted  and  stationary  in  the  midst  of  the  progress  of  the  age. 
This  is  true  in  appearance  only.  Many  noble  hearts  burn  with  shame 
at  the  condition  of  that  proud  land,  and  the  Spanish  people  generally 
hail  with  gratitude  and  admiration  every  blow  struck  at  the  dark  chains 
of  prejudice  and  superstition,  which  have  so  long  bound  them.  None 
are  more  greedy  of  enlightenment,  none  repay  with  a  more  heartfelt 
respect  and  attachment  the  efforts  of  those  whose  courage  are  exerted 
in  the  cause  of  their  advancement.  None  are  more  truly  poetical,  and 
in  no  land  are  the  sparks  of  genius  more  quickly  caught  or  more  widely 
spread.  This  is  the  love  of  the  people  for  Carolina  Coronado,  and  thus 
is  it  that  the  accomplishment  of  her  union  to  an  officer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic,  was  immediately  hailed  as  an  achievement  on  his  part  and 
on  hers,  with  an  applause  whose  motives  and  whose  justness  we  in  our 
own  country  can  but  faintly  appreciate. 

The  political  consequence  of  Mr.  Perry,  and  his  means  of  usefulness, 
were  much  increased  by  this  marriage,  through  which  were  centered 
upon  him  a  degree  of  personal  sympathy  and  influence  rarely  enjoyed 
by  any  representative  of  our  government  at  Madrid. 

More  i-ecently  he  has  been  on  different  occasions  and  for  considerable 
periods  left  alone  as  Charge  d'Aftairs  of  the  United  States  at  that  court. 
A  satisfactory  proof  that  his  management  of  our  interests  has  been  ap- 
proved, and  his  influence  there  considered  important,  is  afforded  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  still  retained  by  the  present  administration  as  Secretary 
of  the  Legation  under  its  new  chief,  and  that  the  present  distinguished 
Minister  and  Secretary  were  before  wholly  unknown  to  each  other  except 
by  reputation. 

In  the  interval  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Barringer,  and  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Soule,  we  owe  to  Mr.  Perry  the  vigorous  and  successful 
negotiation  by  which  the  quarantine  abuses  at  Malaga,  so  often  renewed 
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by  Spanish  officials,  and  so  prejudicial  to  our  commerce,  were  at  length 
broken  down  and  abolished.  The  immediate  benefit  was  a  saving  of 
some  forty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  our  vessels  during  the  last  year, 
with  the  freedom  from  similar  exactions  for  the  future.  He  also  pro- 
cured the  establishment,  by  Royal  Decree,  of  the  important  principle  of 
the  inviolability  of  the  passports  of  our  citizens  in  Spain,  with  a  royal 
order  to  the  Governors  of  Provinces,  and  the  police  not  to  take  away  their 
American  passports  from  the  American  citizens  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  which  unwarranted  course  was  before  the  law,  foreign  travellers 
being  furnished  with  Spanish  passports  instead  of  their  own.  The 
benefit  of  Mr.  Perry's  successful  reclamation  was  made  extensive  to  all 
foreigners,  and  has  since  been  followed  by  a  modification  in  a  most  lib- 
eral sense  of  the  whole  passport  system  for  the  Spaniards  themselves 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  our  sketch  than  by  inserting  here  the 
translation  of  a  paragraph  written  in  Spanish  by  the -eloquent  pen  of  one 
from  whom  we  have  received  some  valuable  notes  for  its  preparation. 
Speaking  of  Mr.  Perry,  our  informant  says  : 

"  It  is  true  that  to  his  intelligence  and  his  talent  he  joins  also  personal 
qualities  which  exercise  a  sympathetic  and  irresistible  influence  upon  all 
who  know  him. 

"  His  bearing  represents,  at  the  same  time,  the  grave  and  imposing 
dignity,  with  the  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  of  the  primitive 
Americans. 

"  In  his  frank  countenance  and  his  benevolent  expression,  one  divines 
at  first  sight  that  he  cannot  lie,  nor  commit  an  unworthy  action. 

"  Upon  his  forehead  is  reflected  the  purity  of  a  life  exempt  from  every 
vice ;  and  one  understands,  on  seeing  him,  that  a  woman  would  not  need 
to  study  his  history  in  order  to  decide  herself  to  abide  every  conse- 
quence in  accepting  his  hand,  as  did  our  beloved  poetess. 

"  Mr.  Perry  is  the  model  of  a  good  husband,  and  the  soul-actions 
which  bear  witness  to  his  virtues,  Avould  alone  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  bio- 
graphy, if  biographies  were  written  of  private  life." 
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JOHN    JACOB    SEIBELS, 

OF    CHAMBERS    COUNTY,    ALABAMA, 


Was  born  in  Edgefield  District,  South  Carolina,  on  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1816.  His  father,  the  late  John  Temple  Seibels,  of  Columbia,  in 
that  State,  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  and,  by  his  mother, 
nearly  related  to  the  house  of  Temple,  of  England,  and  to  the  immortal 
Irish  patriots,  Robert  Emmet  and  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  late  of  the  city 
of  New-York. 

If  the  blood  of  Emmet,  derived  from  his  father,  suggests  all  that  is 
sublime  in  eloquence  and  patriotism,  that  of  Wilkins  C.  Smith,  his  mother's 
father,  who  is  still  alive  and  a  venerable  citizen  of  Edgefield  District, 
South  Carolina,  is  not  less  a  guarantee  of  those  qualities  which  have 
canonized  the  heroes  of  the  American  Revolution.  Although  but  a  boy, 
his  maternal  grandfather  brought  to  the  altar  of  Colonial  independence 
as  noble  an  offering  as  ever  smoked  in  its  sacrificial  fires.  He  possessed 
many  qualities,  besides  his  expert  horsemanship,  in  common  with  the 
pious,  humane,  magnanimous,  world-renowned  Bayard  ;  and  although  he 
never  graced  the  paginal  train  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  or  enjoyed  the  ease  of 
the  Count  deLigny,  he  as  richly  merited  the  applause  of  mankind  and  the 
gratitude  of  his  country,  as  the  glorious  "  knight,  without  fear  and  with- 
out reproach,"  who,  single-handed,  at  the  bridge  of  the  Garigliano,  re- 
sisted the  advance  of  a  victorious  enemy,  and  saved  the  army  of  France. 
He  rode  express  for  the  rebels,  and  kept  them  advised  of  the  movements 
of  the  Tories  and  British.  His  achievements  belong  not  to  the  annals 
of  chivalry,  and  he  wore  no  coat  of  arms.  He  traversed  the  deep  forests 
of  Carolina,  surrounded  by  dangers,  with  no  inspiration  but  a  sense  of 
his  country's  wrongs  and  a  love  of  liberty,  and  no  hope  of  reward  but 
the  triumph  of  her  arms.  Over  hill  and  valley — through  fern  and  flood 
— in  summer  and  winter — he  bore  to  the  struggling  patriots  the  intel- 
ligence upon  which  their  safety  and  the  success  of  their  schemes  depend- 
ed ;  always  intelligent,  spirited,  brave,  active,  reliable,  his  achievements 
were  not  unlike  those  of  Mercury,  in  the  wars  of  the  giants  against  Ju- 
piter. No  waving  banners,  no  princely  combatants,  no  smile  of  beauty, 
no  victor's  wreath  stimulated  and  rewarded  him  in  the  bloody  tournament 
of  liberty,  whose  lists  were  the  latitudes  of  this  broad  continent,  and  whose 
spectators  were  the  thrones  and  dominions  of  earth.  He  yet  lives, 
a  monument  of  the  mercy  of  God,  and  goes  down  to  the  grave  with  the 
united  blessings  of  a  worthy  progeny,  and  nearly  thirty  millions  of  free- 
men on  his  venerable  head.     Such  ever  be  the  reward  of  patriotism. 

The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  the  late  John  Temple  Seibels, 
was  a  radiant  illustration  of  the  most  amiable,  as  well  as  of  the  sternest 
virtues  which  ennoble  humanity.  The  purity  of  his  life  was  never  ques- 
tioned. No  tempting  disguise  ever  blinded  him  to  the  hideousness  of 
deceit.  No  weight  of  interest  inclined  him  to  tolerate  any  species  of 
meanness.  Holding  these  and  their  kindred  sentiments  and  practices  in 
unutterable  scorn,  he  soared  in  a  region  uninfected  by  their  contamina- 
tions.    In  the  beginning  of  life  he  enjoyed  a  moderate  but  comfortable 
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estate.  Honest,  kind-hearted,  confiding,  impatient  under  the  least  ob- 
ligation to  others,  he  wan  illy  prepared  to  encounter  the  trials  and  snares 
of  a  practical,  selfish,  cunning  world.  The  more  experienced  and  wily 
soon  found  opportunities  to  take  advantages  of  his  unsuspecting  youth 
and  generous  nature.  He  became  involved  in  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments. 

He  was  now  subjected  to  an  ordeal,  from  which  human  virtue  is  rarely 
delivered  without  stain.  It  is  easy  to  float  on  the  tide  of  worldly 
prosperity,  and  to  command  the  approval  of  acquaintances  and  friends. 
Professions  of  honesty  and  pure  principles  are  cheap  sacrifices  to  make 
for  the  personal  and  family  advantages  of  character  and  position.  It  is 
very  often  that  the  pecuniary  interest,  even  of  the  millionaire,  lies  on  the 
side  of  an  honorable,  seeming  and  noble  sentiments.  Adversity  applies 
a  severe  test  to  character.  In  its  fires,  what  appeared  to  the  superficial 
observation  of  the  world  as  fine  gold,  is  reduced  to  dross  and  ashes.  It 
was  precisely  in  the  most  difficult  circumstanc-es  that  this  true  man  found 
the  opportunity  to  illustrate  the  sovereign  claims  of  virtue,  and  his  own 
devoted  loyalty.  Jle  made  an  entire  surrender  of  his  estate^  and  so 
triumphed  over  difficulties  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  He  remained  a 
free  and  honorable  man. 

At  the  time  of  this  family  reverse,  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  John 
Jacob  Seibels,  was  about  nine  years  of  age — the  eldest  of  five  children, 
who,  with  their  mother,  were  reduced  to  a  pitiable  condition.  Stern 
poverty  had  taken  the  place  of  competency.  The  struggles  of  a  family 
in  such  circumstances  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  This 
earth  never  presented  a  subliraer  spectacle  than  that  of  a  virtuous, 
sensitive,  high-souled  woman,  sustaining  the  double  relation  of  wife  and 
mother,  and  battling,  with  noble  resolution  and  humble,  holy  hope,  to 
elevate  and  bless  her  house.  Rising  with  the  stern  demands  of  the  try- 
ing emergency  in  which  she  found  herself,  Mrs.  Seibels  displayed  that  un- 
conquerable energy  and  fortitude  indispensable  to  the  occasion.  Her  ex- 
ample was  a  light  in  this  dark  night  of  reversed  fortune — a  star  of  hope 
and  guidance ;  her  counsels,  the  stay  of  her  husband,  the  prop  of  her 
house.  With  heroic  courage  and  true  wisdom,  she  embraced  self-denial 
and  toil,  and  resolutely  and  hopefully  battled  with  the  storm. 

Young  Seibels  laid  the  foundation  of  his  character  during  this  event- 
ful period  in  the  history  of  his  family.  From  nine  years  of  age  until  he 
was  fifteen,  he  enjoyed  none  of  the  advantages  of  academic  training — ad- 
vantages of  early  scholastic  education,  so  much  over-estimated  at  this 
time,  and  so  often  the  source  of  mental  sterility  and  moral  ruin.  He 
followed  the  plough,  whose  furrows  impart  to  the  young  mind  a  lesson 
more  valuable  than  any  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  lines  of  Virgil — 
the  lesson  of  endurance,  of  vigorous  eflfort,  of  independent  thought  and 
action,  of  plain,  straightforward,  manly  bearing.  It  may  be  well  ques- 
tioned, if  these  six  years  of  manual  labor  in  the  management  of  a  small 
farm,  were  not  better  employed,  considered  solely  with  reference  to  the 
demands  of  the  intellectual  nature,  than  they  could  have  been  in  any 
classical  school  whatever. , 

The  father,  an  educated  man  himself,  was  not  slow  to  give  the  son 
every  advantage  which  his  pecuniary  means  enabled  him  to  afford,  and 
moderate  success  crowning  his  efi'orts  in  business  at  this  juncture,  he  was 
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entered  at  school.  He  was  old  enougli  to  understand  the  want  and  uses 
of  an  education — to  appreciate  knowledge.  He  accordingly  applied  him- 
self diligently,  and  progressed  rapidly.  Commencing  in  the  Latin  gram' 
mar  with  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Daniels,  (a  schoolmaster  of  very  considerable 
celebrity  in  South  Carolina,)  he  was  soon  ready  for  the  college  course, 
and  in  two  years  matriculated  in  "  the  South  Carolina  College,"  and  was 
at  once  advanced  to  the  Junior  Class.  Mr.  Daniels'  school  was  Aca^ 
demical  in  its  grade,  and  there  he  had  been  confined  to  the  curriculum 
of  preparatory  studies,  to  which  he  rigidly  adhered,  notwithstanding  the 
inducements  which  associations  in  Columbia,  where  the  school  was  kept, 
to  society  and  discursive  reading,  were  considerable.  Here  he  had  the 
advantages  of  a  library,  and  he  promptly  availed  himself  of  them.  The 
deficiencies  of  his  earlier  education  were  soon  supplied,  and  he  had  accu- 
mulated from  the  ancient  and  modern  historians,  as  well  as  from  the 
classics,  valuable  stores  of  information  for  future  use.  The  useful  was 
not  sacrificed  to  the  ornamental ;  and  though  the  poets  were  not 
wholly  neglected,  they  were  not  allowed  to  usurp  the  seats  of  the  phi- 
losophers. 

At  20  years  of  age,  Mr.  Seibels  had  passed  through  the  Junior  and 
Senior  classes  in  college,  and  in  1836,  after  two  years  of  college  life,  he 
graduated  in  course.  He  had  passed  rapidly  through  the  preparatory 
studies,  entered  the  Junior  class  in  college,  and  completed  the  circle  of 
prescribed  subjects  from  the  Latin  grammar  to  the  Calculus,  in  the  in- 
credible short  time  of  four  years;  having  undertaken  them  at  every  dis- 
advantage of  early  training,  and  not  having  obtained  his  majority,  he 
resolved  to  remain  in  his  Alma  Mater  as  a  "  resident  graduate,"  and  per- 
fect and  enlarge  his  education  by  attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  the 
professors,  and  a  longer  acquaintance  vnth  the  authors  in  the  college 
library.     This  he  did,  and  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Henceforward  Mr.  Seibels  takes  his  position  m  the  ranks  of  men,, 
thinking,  resolving  and  acting  on  his  own  responsibility.  The  officer 
and  aid  of  parental  kindness  are  exhausted,  and  he  goes  into  the  great 
world,  not  perhaps  without  misgivings  as  to  the  result  of  his  adventures^ 
but  determined  to  stand  in  his  lot  and  prove  his  knighthood.  For  a  few 
months  he  devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  teaching  in  his  native  dis- 
trict of  Edgefield,  S.  C.  This,  however,  was  but  a  temporary  employ- 
ment, having  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  the  means  necessary  to  the 
study  of  the  law.  In  the  meantime,  his  father  having  been  appointed 
Surveyor-General  of  South  Carolina,  and  his  friend,  Benj.  Saxton,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Seibels  was  appointed  by  each  of  them  his  deputy  in 
the  city  of  Charleston,  where  each  had  a  branch  of  his  oflBce.  Here  he 
remained,  discharging  the  arduous  duties  of  both  ofiices,  until  the  spring 
of  1839,  and  at  the  same  time  diligently  reading  the  law.,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  city. 

Eminently  laborious  as  Mr.  Seibels  had  been  from  15  years  of  age  to 
this  period  of  his  life,  and  willing  as  he  was  to  win  the  meed  of  success, 
it  did  not  quite  comport  with  the  ardor  of  his  temperament  to  lay  siege 
to  fortune,  and  wait  the  slow  progress  of  years  of  unrequited  toil,  before 
he  might  bravely  wear  that  meed  in  the  face  of  the  cynical  old  gray- 
beard,  Conservatism.  He  might  not  despair  in  view  of  a  contest  for  pro- 
fessional distinction  at  the  bar  in  Charleston,  but  young  hearts  are  not 
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easily  schooled  into  submission  to  the  requirements  of  a  cold-blooded 
system  of  estimating  merit  by  years,  and  measuring  success  by  the  calen- 
dar. 

"  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years, 
la  thoughts,  not  breaths, 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dJAl; 
He  most  lives  who  thinks  most. 
Feels  the  ooblest,  acts  the  besL" 

Far  off  in  the  West,  in  the  wide  sea  of  speculation,  beneath  the  light 
of  "  the  lone  star,"  lay  "  the  islands  of  the  blest,"  and  there,  waving  in 
the  golden  glories  of  the  sunset,  the  banner  of  Hope  invited  the  young 
adventurer.  He  determined  to  try  his  fortunes  in  Texas.  Thither  he  re- 
solved to  go.  If  he  did  not  slay  the  dragon  which  guarded  the  golden 
apples  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  it  was  not  because  his  labors  and 
daring,  his  exposures  and  courage,  were  not  heroic. 

In  the  depth  of  winter,  accompanied  only  by  two  servants,  he  under- 
took the  execution  of  his  laborious  and  hazardous  design  of  penetrating 
into  the  interior  of  Texas.  Warlike  tribes  of  Indians  which  infested  the 
country  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  shook  his  bold  resolve  as  little 
as  the  dissuasions  of  friends.  In  this  early  adventure  he  established  a 
character  for  courage  and  inflexibility  of  will,  and  which  his  subsequent 
career  has  honorably  and  amply  illustrated.  During  his  progress  to  his 
destination,  he  encountered  numerous  and  almost  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles. Sickness,  difficult  progress  over  unbeaten  roads,  heavy  rains,  the 
necessity  of  constructing  rafts  and  flats,  which  he  did  by  unwearied  per- 
severance, in  order  to  effect  a  passage  over  the  wild  and  turbid  waters 
of  creeks  and  rivers  swollen  to  impassable  heights  by  recent  floods,  were 
no  trivial  hindrances  and  discouragements.  He  not  unfrequently  en- 
countered small  parties  of  Indians,  with  whom  he  had  frequent  skirmishes. 
The  only  means  by  which  he  could  eommunieate  with  them  was  by 
signs,  and  a  resort  to  stratagem  was  often  necessary,  in  order  to  extricate 
him  and  his  little  party  from  the  dangers  which  threatened  on  every 
hand. 

On  one  occasion  he  encountered  a  number  of  Indians  who  naanifested 
hostile  intentions.  He  had  neither  the  force  necessary  to  resist  them  nor 
the  time  requisite  to  evade  them.  He  arranged  to  dispose  of  his  servants 
in  the  woods  so  as  to  produce  the  impression  on  the  savages  that  they 
were  numerous  and  formidable  ;  drew  his  sword,  and  shouting  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  rushed  towards  them,  when,  becoming  panic-struck,  they 
betook  themselves  to  flight. 

These,  with  many  other  difficulties,  retarded  his  journey  so  much,  that 
before  he  reached  the  interior  of  the  country,  more  than  six  months  had 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  his  departure  from  South  Carolina.  Here  he 
remained  nearly  two  years,  his  friends  and  relatives  at  home,  in  the 
meantime,  greatly  anxious  on  his  account.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time  he  detetmined  to  return  to  the  United  States,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  frontier  life  had  not  realized  his  hopes,  and  experience  had  taught 
him  that  his  education,  habits  and  objects  in  life  better  consisted  with  the 
established  habits  and  sober  views  of  older  communities  than  with  those 
of  society  in  its  first  formative  processes. 

In  1842  Mr.  Seibels  settled  in  the  city  of  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
where  he  has  since  resided.     He  has  been  variously  engaged  in  the 
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practice  of  law,  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  the  service  of  the  country 
during  the  war  with  Mexico,  in  editing  newspapers,  politics,  &c.  It  will 
be  impossible,  in  a  mere  sketch  like  this,  to  present  a  full  and  perfect  da- 
guerreotype likeness  of  its  subject ;  a  suggestive  outline  of  his  history  is 
all  that  is  attempted.  It  will  be  the  work  of  some  future  biographer, 
many  years  to  come,  it  is  hoped,  to  complete  the  record  of  this  life  which 
is  just  opening  so  full  of  promise,  to 

"  Remount  the  river  of  his  years, 
To  the  first  fountain  of  our  smiles  and  tears, 

and  trace  again  the  stream  of  hours. 

Between  their  outward  banks — 

until  it  glides 

Into  the  number  of  the  nameless  tides." 

Returned  to  the  United  States,  the  \ision  of  youthful  adventure  tested 
and  dissipated,  the  "  Alpine  landscapes  "  of  young  Hope  no  longer  mock- 
ing the  eye  of  eager  pursuit,  but  traversed  and  standing  out  in  all  their 
rugged  barrenness  in  the  field  of  memory,  monuments  and  boundaries 
of  human  ambition,  and  too  often  of  despair,  the  first  retrograde  step 
taken  from  the  altitudes  to  which  the  eagle  wing  of  genius  elevates  the 
noble  mind,  but  on  which  human  happiness  never  makes  her  habitation, 
Mr.  Seibels  began  to  appreciate  real  life — its  inexorable  necessities — its 
high  social  demands — its  variety  of  means  and  ends — its  plausibilities  and 
its  practicabilities — its  proper  relative  objects — its  facilis  deccnsus — its 
hie  labor,  hie  opus  est. 

From  this  stand-point  he  surveyed  the  real  and  the  rough  field  of 
every-day  working  enterprise.  He  shrank  not  from  its  labors,  its  sac- 
rifices of  ease,  its  lessons  of  patience  and  prudence  and  pains-taking. 
He  was  eminently  prepared  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  this  period  of 
his  life.  He  had  gathered  his  resources  "in  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
The  halls  of  learning  and  the  wilds  of  the  West  alike  were  put  under 
contribution,  and  he  was  affluent  in  natural  elements  of  success.  Bui 
he  now  found  that 

"  Here  to  be  lonely  is  to  be  desolate." 

and  that  when  the  Lord  God  said,  "It  is  'not  good  that  the  man 
should  be  alone,  I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him,"  he  pronounced 
not  only  the  fundamental  law  of  human  society,  by  which  he  sets  "  the 
solitary  in  famiUes,"  but  the  law  of  human  happiness  as  well. 

Miss  Philippa  Berney,  of  Charleston,  commanded  his  aflfections  and 
entrusted  her  fortunes,  in  the  most  endeared  and  mystical  human  rela- 
tion, to  the  keeping  of  his  unsullied  honor  and  the  shelter  of  his  gallant 
arm.     She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Berney,  late  of  that  city. 

When  Mr.  Seibels  applied  to  Mrs.  Berney  for  her  consent  to  his  in- 
terftiarriage  with  her  daughter,  his  future  mother  in-law,  after  an  apology 
for  being  inquisitive,  asked  him  plainly  "  what  were  his  means  and  ex- 
pectations ?"  "  How,"  said  she,  "  do  you  expect  to  make  your  way  in 
the  world  and  support  a  family  ?"  The  reply  was  as  frank  as  the  inquiry 
— worthy  of  the  man  and  illustrative  of  his  true  character.  "  As  to 
my  means,''''  said  he,  "  if  property  is  meant,  I  have  too  little  to  be  named  ; 
but  I  have  an  education  and  a  profession,  and  I  expect  by  these  to  sup- 
port myself  and  family."  "But,"  said  she,  "a  great  many  persons  in 
the  world  have  educations  and  professions,  and  still  find  it  impossible  to 
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make  enough  for  the  moderate  wants  of  a  family,  and  hence  live  in  dis- 
comfort and  distress." 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  he,  "  /  fortunately  know  how  to  work,  and  am 
not  ashamed  to  do  it,  and  believe  I  have  capacity  and  energy  enough  to 
succeed  at  something." 

Mrs.  Berney  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  candor  and  manliness  of 
these  declarations,  that  she  complimented  him  for  the  principles  and  de- 
termination which  they  evinced,  and  at  once  gave  her  consent  to  the 
nuptials,  saying,  "  that  she  was  not  afraid  to  trust  her  daughter  with  such 
a  man." 

While  pursuing  his  profession  in  Montgomery,  the  war  with  Mexico 
broke  out  in  1846,  when  General  Gaines  called  for  a  large  number  of 
six  months'  volunteers.  The  States  nearest  the  scene  of  action  were,  of 
course,  expected  to  furnish  the  men.  Three  companies  started  from 
Montgomery  county,  one  of  which  elected  Mr.  Seibels,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  to  command  it.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  obey  the  call  of  patriotism. 
The  endearments  of  home  and  the  profits  of  business  were  alike  forgot- 
ten, and  he  hastened  to  the  rendezvous  at  Mobile.  Here  ten  companies 
united,  formed  a  regiment,  and  by  a  considerable  plurality  elected  him 
its  Colonel  to  command  them.  There  were  two  or  three  other  candi- 
dates for  the  colonelcy,  who,  after  the  election,  found  some  technical  ob- 
jection to  the  manner  in  which  the  regiment  had  been  organized,  and 
wished  to  contest  it. 

It  requires  something  more  than  cunning  to  find  the  right  tack  in  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  these.  The  suggestions  of  prudence  are  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  the  claims  of  selfishness,  and  the  broader  views  of  policy  which 
a  noble  mind  takes,  are  not  to  be  reduced  to  practice  upon  any  maxim 
less  honorable  and  pure  than  one  of  self-abnegation  and  lofty  devotion 
to  principle.  The  instincts  of  virtue  are  superior  to  the  profoundest  sub- 
tlety, and  the  high  ground  of  honor  the  safe  position.  Colonel  Seibels 
did  not  have  to  reason  long  to  determine  his  course.  There  was  no 
middle  proposition  between  the  premises  and  conclusion.  He  at  once 
called  the  officers  together,  and  made  them  a  short  speech  worthy  of 
General  Jackson  :  "  I  have  not,"  said  he,  "  left  my  family  and  home  and 
business,  and  come  here  to  squabble  for  office^  I  came  to  serve  my  coun- 
try; and  sooner  than  be  the  means  of  retarding  the  march  of  the  troops 
a  single  day,  I  will  instantly  resign."  This  he  did  as  promptly  as  he  had 
responded  to  the  call  of  his  country,  and  proceeded  with  his  company  to 
Mexico.  Those  who  contested  his  election  remained  in  Mobile,  and  never 
went  to  Mexico  at  all. 

General  Gaines  had  been  precipitate,  and  his  hasty  action  being  dis- 
approved by  the  government,  all  the  six  months'  troops  called  into  the 
service  by  him  Avere  ordered  home.  Col.  Seibels  returned  with  them 
and  recommenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Montgomery. 

The  next  year  (1847)  the  President  of  the  United  States  called  upon 
Alabama,  with  several  other  States,  for  an  independent  battalion  of  vol- 
unteers, to  consist  of  five  companies,  to  serve  during  the  war.  For  a 
long  time  it  appeared  that  Alabama  would  fail  altogether  to  raise  this 
force.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  public  interest;  not  even  an  ac- 
casional  newspaper  paragraph  kept  it  alive  in  the  public  mind.  The 
honor  of  the  State  was  concerned.     To  be  the  only  State  failing  to  re- 
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spond  to  the  requisitions  of  the  general  government  during  the  war,  was 
an  unenviable  distinction.  The  anticipation  filled  the  heart  of  Colonel 
Seibels  with  mortification.  He  was  not  slow  to  act.  Again  the  claims 
of  home  and  business  were  postponed  for  those  of  countrv.  In  the 
midst  of  the  profound  calm  on  the  subject  already  described,  he  wrote 
to  the  Hon.  Joshua  L.  Martin,  then  Governor  of  the  State,  begging  him 
to  make  one  more  effort  to  save  the  credit  of  Alabama.  The  Governor 
requested  him  to  suggest  a  plan  by  which  he  thought  the  required  force 
might  be  raised.  He  did  so.  The  Governor  promptly  and  energetically 
seconded  his  eflbrts,  and  in  a  very  little  time  the  troops  (five  companies) 
were  in  Mobile,  en  route  to  Mexico ;  and  Alabama  stood  by  the  side  of 
her  confederates  in  ranks  of  war,  ready  to  maintain,  sword  in  band,  the 
interests  and  the  honor  of  the  nation. 

By  a  large  majority,  these  companies  elected  Col.  Seibels  to  command 
them.  They  served  about  eight  months,  and,  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  when  they  returned  home. 

Of  Col.  Seibels'  services  in  Mexico,  we  have  not  the  materials  for  an 
extensive  and  critical  notice;  nor  would  it  be  proper,  if  we  had,  in  a 
mere  "  sketch"  like  this,  to  indulge  a  disposition  to  do  so.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gen.  Bankhead,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  "  corps  d'ar- 
mee,"  at  Orizaba,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Judge  of  that  department. 
The  jurisdiction  of  his  court  extended  to  all  criminal  cases  arising  among 
the  Mexicans,  and  all  civil  cases  within  the  limit  of  $2,000,  and  in 
some  cases  it  was  unlimited.  He  discharged  the  functions  of  both  judge 
and  jury.  His  administration  was,  of  course  and  necessarily,  despotic  in 
theory.  He  ascertained  the  facts,  and  pronounced  the  decision  of  the 
law  applicable  to  them.  From  his  verdict  and  judgment  there  was 
no  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal. 

The  duties  of  this  office,  added  to  those  of  his  military  command, 
which  were  never  for  a  moment  neglected,  imposed  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  rigid  devotion  to  business  and  arduous  labor.  He  had  no  vacant 
hours  for  pastime  and  recreation.  For  nearly  five  months  his  court  was 
in  daily  session,  from  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  until  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  His  only  rest 
was  the  Sabbath.  His  duties  as  Commander  of  the  Ala.  Bat.  of  Vo- 
lunteers, were  suflSciently  onerous  for  one  man. 

As  a  judge,  he  was  just  and  firm,  with  a  strong  inclination  to  the 
equity  of  the  case.  The  poor  people  under  his  authority  were  delighted 
with  the  honesty  and  impartiality,  the  ability  and  kindness  which  cha- 
racterized his  administration.  When  peace  was  established,  and  it  was 
determined  that  our  troops  were  to  leave.  Colonel  Seibels  met  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  that  section  at  the  quarters  of  Gen.  Bankhead.  These  men 
expressed  strong  desires  that  our  people  should  remain  and  join  them  in 
a  declaration  of  their  independence  against  the  Central  Government, 
saying  that,  during  the  sojourn  of  our  officers  and  men  among  them, 
justice  had  been  dispensed  with  an  impartiality  and  integrity  unknown 
to  them  before,  and  that  they  desired  to  continue  the  important  trust  in 
the  same  hands.  Of  course  Colonel  Seibels  and  his  fellovz-oflScers  knew 
too  well  their  duty  to  themselves  and  their  country  to  entertain  their 
proposition. 

When  he  left  Orizaba,  Colonel  Seibels  left  with  the  people  a  succinct 
record  of  every   case  determined   by  him,   and  an  abstract  of  the  evi- 
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dence  pro  and  con.  Two  or  three  years  after  his  return  to  Alabama,  lie 
received  from  a  number  of  the  leading  men  of  Orizaba  a  most  kind  and 
affectionate  letter,  saying  to  him  that  his  memory  was  cherished  by  their 
grateful  people  as  a  just  and  merciful  judge,  and  would  be  so  cherished  for 
long  years  to  come ;  and  adding,  that  if  he  ever  visited  Mexico,  it  was  their 
desire  to  greet  him  in  Orizaba  as  their  honored  guest,  that  they  might 
so  testify  their  good  feeling  and  respect  for  him,  and  concluded  by 
wishing  him  long  life  and  prosperity.  We  regret  that,  in  the  absence  of 
Colonel  Seibels  from  this  country,  we  are  unable  to  lay  a  copy  of  this 
unique  and  complimentary  epistle  before  the  public.  To  such  a  nature 
as  his,  this  was  a  most  valued  and  touching  testimonial  of  the  proper 
discharge  of  his  duty.  Such  an  one  as  few  men  ever  received.  The  sincer- 
ity of  the  authors  of  this  letter,  creditable  alike  to  themselves  and  to  our 
countryman,  cannot  be  questioned.  Some  time  after  Colonel  Seibels  re- 
ceived this  flattering  testimonial  of  his  humanity  and  fidelity,  under  cir- 
cumstances to  test  both,  a  traveller  in  Mexico  stopped  at  Orizaba,  and 
writing  thence  to  one  of  the  New  Orleans  newspapers,  mentioned  the 
grateful  recollections  of  the  people  of  that  place  of  the  Alabama  Volun- 
teers and  their  commander. 

Notwithstanding  a  rigid  military  discipline,  which  ruled  officers  and 
men  alike,  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  duty,  Colonel  Seibels  com- 
manded the  affection  as  well  as  resj)ect  of  his  men.  When  he  bade  them 
adieu  in  Mobile,  upon  their  final  separation,  among  500  men  there  were 
scarcely  a  dozen  of  tearless  eyes.  While  the  Alabama  Volunteers  were  in 
Orizaba,  General  Persifer  F.  Smith  passed  through  that  place,  to  whom 
General  Bankhead  introduced  Colonel  Seibels,  with  this  remark,  "  He 
commands  the  finest  and  best  disciplined  corps  of  volunteers  in  Mexico, 
or  that  I  ever  saw." 

To  accumulate  incidents  of  this  sort  would  not  essentially  vary  the 
features  of  the  picture  which  we  have  attempted  to  present.  We  must 
dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  hasten  to  complete  our  outline  of 
that  character,  which  we  hope  may  be  considered  and  imitated  by  the 
young  men  of  this  generation,  whose  impatience  to  be  great  often  makes 
sad  havoc  with  the  prospects  of  youth,  and  disappoints  the  just  expecta- 
tions of  friends  and  country.  We  pay  our  respects  to  Colonel  Seibels  at 
home. 

It  can  be  readily  imagined  that  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  his  ac- 
tivities in  its  support.  Colonel  Seibels  realized  a  very  small  professional 
income.  Indeed,  he  had  never  been  heartily  devoted  to  the  practice  of 
the  law,  and  his  trips  to  Mexico  had  seriously  interrupted  his  professional 
advancement.  For  the  law,  as  a  great  science  resting  on  the  immutable 
principles  of  moral  righteousness,  and  adapting  itself  to  the  demands  of 
human  society  in  all  ages  enthroned  in  the  constitution  of  man,  and 
giving  utterance  to  the  decrees  of  that  "Justice"  which  Mr.  Burke  so 
eloquently  says  "  was  an  attribute  of  the  Great  God  before  worlds  were, 
and  will  continue  to  be  when  all  worlds  have  ceased  to  exist,"  no  man 
has  a  higher  veneration.  But  for  its  technical  absurdities — the  venera- 
ble foolery  of  its  fictions — its  mere  forms  and  rules  of  practice — its  de- 
tails and  delays — and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  too  frequently  plied,  in 
our  day,  he  ever  had  an  aversion  amounting  to  almost  profound  con- 
tempt. 
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These  considerations  operated  to  induce  him  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  many  of  his  partv  friends,  soon  after  his  re- 
turn from  Mexico,  to  take  the  editorial  management  of  the  Advertiser 
newspaper,  the  Democratic  organ  at  the  seat  of  government  in  Alabama. 
This  position  he  retained  until  he  left  the  United  States  for  his  present 
official  station  as  Charge  d'Aflfaires  to  the  government  of  Belgium. 

Col.  Seibels  entered  upon  his  new  and  responsible  duties  at  a  period 
of  time  which  will  hereafter  be  regarded  as  eminently  the  age  of  edi- 
torial shamelessness  and  newspaper  mendacity — a  period  with  respect  to 
which  truth  compels  us  to  acknowledge,  that  since  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, when  English  liberty  began  to  revive  and  the  press  became  a  power, 
none  other  Jias  been  so  disgracefully  pre-eminent  for  a  multilude  of 
paragraphists  and  pamphleteers,  whose  just  description  may  be  found  in 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  "  Preliminary  Discourse  to  the  London  Chronicle," 
written  in  1757  : 

"  Of  those  writers  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of  intel- 
ligence," says  the  brave  old  hater  of  all  that  is  mean,  "some  have  given 
and  others  have  sold  their  abilities,  whether  small  or  great,  to  one  or 
other  of  the  parties  that  divide  us  ;  and  without  a  wish  for  truth  or 
thought  of  decency,  without  care  of  any  other  reputation  than  that  of  a 
stubborn  adherence  to  their  abettors,  carry  on  the  same  tenor  of  re- 
presentation through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  right  and  wrong,  neither  de- 
pressed by  detection,  nor  abashed  by  confutation,  proud  of  the  hourly 
increase  of  infamy,  and  ready  to  boast  of  all  the  contumelies  that  false- 
hood and  slander  may  bring  upon  them,  as  new  proofs  of  their  zeal  and 
fidelity." 

Despising  this  revolting  character,  common  as  it  is  in  the  land,  in 
the  very  core  and  every  fibre  of  his  heart,  Col.  Seibels  stood  for  years  of 
trial  and  political  storm  a  brilliant  exception  to  it.  He  adhered  tena- 
ciously to  the  great  truths  of  the  Democratic  Credo — firmly  and  fear- 
lessly maintained  them  under  all  circumstances  of  triumph  or  discour- 
agement, in  many  a  well-argued  leader,  in  many  a  fervent  appeal  to  the 
freemen  of  his  State.  True  to  the  conservative  principles  of  State 
sovereignty — limited  federation — strict  constitutional  construction  and 
official  responsibility,  he  never  failed  to  assert  them  by  whatever  combi- 
nations or  policies  they  were  opposed  ;  alike  consistent  and  conciliatory, 
no  man  in  Alabama  might  hope  to  wield  a  wider  or  worthier  influence. 

Without  a  particle  of  the  vanity  and  sentimentalism  which  have  so 
often  paralyzed  genius,  he  is  as  thoroughly  practical  and  politic  as  he  is 
unquestionably  a  man  of  strong  will,  generous  and  courageous.  All 
these  qualities  he  made  conspicuous  during  the  bitter  and  perilous  con- 
test of  1850  and  1851,  which  rent  old  party  associations  and  shook  the 
republic  to  its  foundations.  He  was  a  "  Southern  rights  man,"  and 
gallantly  hung  his  "  banner  on  the  outer  wall ;"  but  a  true  "  Union  man" — 
nevertheless,  as  true  to  the  stars  and  stripes  in  the  shade  of  his  editorial 
sanctum,  as  on  the  burning  plains  of  Mexico.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Southern  rights'  party,  he  resolutely  opposed  all  factious  opposition  to 
the  clearly  expressed  will  of  the  nation,  and  acquiesced  in  the  compro- 
mise measures,  as  alike  necessary  and  proper.  The  Democratic  party 
had  been  disunited  and  its  power  overthrown.     Its  continued  ascen- 
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dency  could  not  be  hoped  for  without  reunion — the  prevalence  of  mod- 
erate counsels  and  kindly  sentiments.  To  save  the  party,  and  secure  its 
triumph,  Col.  Seibels  did  not  hesitate  to  embrace  the  only  just  and  hon- 
orable means  that  the  circumstances  made  available.  He  frankly  dis- 
avowed the  obstinate  persistence  in  a  fruitless  and  ruinous  policy  of 
sectional  organization,  to  which  many  distinguished  men  of  his  party 
adhered,  and  gave  himself  resolutely  to  the  task  of  rallying  the  democ- 
racy for  the  fight  before  them,  and  the  triumph  of  his  views  was  as 
signal  as  his  counsels  were  wise. 

In  1852  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  presidential  electors  for  the  State 
of  Alabama.  In  the  struggle,  which  resulted  in  the  elevation  of  Frank- 
lin Pierce  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  he  zealously  and  efii- 
ciently  co-operated  both  as  an  editor  and  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the 
Electoral  College. 

Col.  Seibels  is  a  man  who  relies  for  success  upon  no  startling  demon- 
stration of  extraordinary  genius — no  meteoric  display  of  brilliant  parts — 
no  dramatic  effect  of  well-planned  improvisations.  He  is  the  most 
natural  character  imaginable — laborious  and  energetic ;  adopting  such 
ends  as  his  sober  judgment  approves,  he  sets  about  their  accomplishment 
by  the  employment  of  the  simplest  means.  He  is  Hving  flesh  and  blood 
in  all  that  he  says  and  does.  He  moves  forward  to  his  object,  often  in 
the  face  of  the  most  active  opposition,  in  the  open  sun-light,  perfectly 
self-possessed  and  calmly  defiant  of  all  difficulties  which  human  exertion 
may  overcome.  His  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  quail  before 
no  opposition.  His  success  has  been  uniform  ;  and  if  his  enemies  know 
of  a  smgle  object  of  his  pursuit  which  he  has  not  ultimately  obtained, 
they  liave  a  savage  satisfaction  of  which  he  and  his  friends  are  alike 
ignorant.  A  preux  chevalier — prompt  to  resent  an  injury  or  an  insult — 
no  man  is  yet  less  captious  or  quarrelsome — no  man  more  heartily  de- 
spises the  bully  and  the  braggart. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  this  amiable  and  gallant  man  has  not 
united  his  fortunes  with  those  of  any  religious  denomination ;  yet  his 
friends  have  the  consolation  to  know,  that  he  fears  God  and  respects  his 
ordinances  and  his  chosen  people. 

Reared  in  the  school  of  adversity  himself,  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  his  species  have  ever  kept  his  sympathies  keenly  alive.  An  honest 
man  struggling  with  misfortune  could  by  no  possibility  meet  a  truer  or  a 
warmer  friend  than  John  Jacob  Seibels.  Modest,  gentlemanly,  reserved 
in  his  manners  and  bearing,  he  is  free  from  the  taint  or  suspicion  of 
demaofOfjuism. 

From  his  present  comfortable  estate,  it  is  his  greatest  delight,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  judicious  liberality  and  discriminating  charity,  to  relieve  the 
worthy  necessitous.  Two  facts  will  sufficiently  indicate  his  character 
in  this  respect :  During  the  past  year  he  distributed  more  than  six 
thousand  dollars  amonnf  his  near  relatives  alone.  When  the  intelli- 
gence  reached  him  in  Brussels  of  the  mortality  of  the  yellow  fever 
in  Mobile  last  fall,  and  the  distress  it  had  probably  inflicted  on  his  fellow- 
citizens,  amidst  the  splendors  of  a  foreign  court,  his  heart  was  in  the 
house  of  mourning,  and  weeping  with  the  lonely,  poverty-stricken  suffer- 
er, who  stood  at  his  desolate  hearthstone,  with  "his  household  goods 
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shivered  about   him,"  he   promptly  ordered   his   factors  in  Mobile  to 
make  a  liberal  contribution  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  in  that  city. 

As  a  literary  man,  Col.  Seibels,  besides  the  subjects  taught  in  our 
colleges,  has  acquired  a  respectable  degree  of  scholarship  in  the  French 
language,  and  reads  the  Spanish.  He  does  not  at  all  affect  the  "  light 
literature"  of  the  day,  which  he  denounces  with  just  severity  as  "  trash," 
and  confines  himself  to  more  solid  works  of  philosophy,  history,  biography, 
<fec.  In  political  science  he  is  well  read,  and  especially  in  those  parts 
of  it  applicable  to  Cis-Atlantic  affairs,  having  studied  almost  the  en- 
tire debates  in  Congress  since  the  foundation  of  our  government,  the  his- 
tory and  proceedings  of  all  the  conventions  since  1765,  the  writings  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  John  Taylor,  of  Carolina,  and  John  C.  Calhoun, 
besides  such  other  current  works  as  his  active  participation  in  the  passing 
issues  of  the  day  have  rendered  important.  We  have  already  said  that 
Col.  Seibels  is  a  Democrat.  He  is  so  from  a  profound  conviction  that 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  are  right  in  themselves,  recognised 
and  affirmed  by  our  constitutions,  State  and  Federal ;  that  they  under- 
lie all  rational  conservatism,  all  hopeful  progress  ;  that  nothing  short  of 
them,  and  nothing  besides  them  can  sustain  governmental  efficiency  and 
purity,  and  social  order  and  happiness,  in  these  North  American  States. 
He  believes  Moses  was  a  Democrat ;  that  St.  Paul  would  have  been  a 
Democrat  and  a  Southern  rights'  man.  He  does  not  doubt  the  democ- 
racy of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  believes  that  Washington  and 
Jackson  and  Polk  were  Democrats.  He  thinks  General  Pierce  is  a 
Democrat ;  but  he  knows  that  John  Jacob  Seibels  is  a  Democrat^  and 
has  no  more  idea  but  that  he  shall  die  in  the  Democratic  faith,  than  that 
the  associations  of  a  European  court  will  convert  him  into  a  dancing 

girl- 
It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  Col.  Seibels  looks  back  to  the  gloomy 
period  of  his  boyhood,  when  poverty  doomed  him  to  hard  labor  from  9 
to  15  years  of  age,  and  seemed  to  shut  the  door  of  knowledge  in  his  face, 
with  a  feeling  of  honest  pride.  Perhaps,  too,  he  is  more  grateful  to  a 
kind  Heavenly  Father  for  the  means  of  triumph  and  advancement  than 
proud  of  any  achievements  of  his  own.  His  was  a  severe,  but  it  is  per- 
fectly certain  that  it  was  not  less  a  beneficial  school.  No  man  knows 
himself  or  others  so  well  as  one  who  has  passed  through  a  variety  of  for- 
tunes. The  world  knows  no  man  so  well  as  one  whose  revolution  round 
the  wheel  has  been  complete.  No  character  is  so  perfect  as  one  that 
has  been  tried  as  well  in  the  furnace  as  in  prosperity.  The  action  of 
heat  and  cold  is  equally  necessary  to  temper  the  metal  to  its  highest  ca- 
pacity for  edge  and  polish.  Perpetual  vicissitudes,  however,  mar  the 
character,  and,  like  the  wheel  of  Ixion,  serve 

"  To  give  the  world  a  notion, 
Of  endless  torments  and  perpetual  motion." 

Extremes  of  fortune  produce  deformities. 

Col.  Seibels  has  been  fortunate  in  having  experienced  just  enough  of  re- 
verse to  develope  him,  just  enough  of  vicissitude  to  show  him  "  a  man  all 
round."  To  others  his  history  may  be  worth  as  much  as  to  himself.  His 
experience  is  full  of  encouragement  to  those  who  may  honestly  struggle 
against  the  evils  of  poverty.  Doubtless  he  has  found  some  thoughtless 
en  ough,  and  others  selfish  and  vain  enough,  to  turn  upon  him  the  look 
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of  indifference  and  contempt  in  the  midst  of  adversity  ;  but  the  majority 
of  these  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact  have  encouraged  him  with 
well-merited  approvals,  and  stimulated  him  in  his  honorable  efforts  at 
success.  His  estimate  of  mankind  is  therefore  higher  than  the  common 
standard,  and  he  does  not  scruple  to  aiBrm  to  his  younger  friends  that 
the  world  "  is  disposed  to  aid  and  encourage  those  who  honestly  labor  to 
succeed  in  life." 

In  obtaining  the  very  honorable  position  which  he  now  holds  at  the 
Court  of  Brussels,  recently  confirmed  to  him  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
American  Senate,  he  scorned  to  resort  to  the  petty  trick  of  electioneer- 
ing, too  often  descended  to  at  Washington.  He  never  mentioned  the  suh- 
jebt  at  all  to  either  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  State.  Nor  did  he 
trouble  his  friends  with  importunities,  but  contented  himself  with  submit- 
ting a  few  letters  of  recommendation,  and  calmly  left  the  result  to  the 
discretion  of  the  appointing  power. 

Upon  the  inauguration  of  General  Pierce,  a  flood  of  hungry  expectants 
was  turned  loose  upon  the  Departments,  Col.  Seibels  witnessed  enough 
of  the  process  of  office-seeking  at  Washington  to  become  utterly  dis- 
gusted with  it,  and  when  urged  by  his  friends  to  be  more  active  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  claims,  and  to  invoke  influences  supposed  to  be  potent 
at  the  White  House,  of  particular  individuals  between  whom  and  him- 
self the  best  understanding  had  not  previously  existed,  his  reply  was 
characteristic  :  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  if  the  success  of  my  application 
depends  upon  the  course  of  importunity  and  practices  of  toadyism  that 
I  see  so  diligently  prosecuted  by  most  of  the  oflice-seekers  at  Washing- 
ton, then  I  shall  not  succeed  ;  and  as  to  the  influences  which  you  men- 
tion desirable  to  be  propitiated  and  engaged  in  my  behalf,  before  I  would 
stir  a  finger,  or  '  coin  my  cheek  to  smile,'  to  secure  them,  I  would 
withdraw  my  pretensions  and  application  altogether.  No  !  gentlemen, 
'thrift  may  follow  fawning,'  but  that  is  not  my  vocation  or  temper.  I 
can  never  be  one  thing  in  private  life  and  another  in  public — have  one 
set  of  associations  as  a  man,  and  another  as  an  officer.  I  prefer  to 
take  my  chances  on  my  merits,  and  '  bide  my  time.'  " 

With  undiminished  confidence  in  General  Pierce  and  his  Cabinet,  he 
yet  seemed  to  be  so  far  outstripped  in  the  game  of  electioneering  that  he 
left  Washington  far  earlier  than  he  had  intended  when  he  went,  erro- 
neously supposing  that  with  so  much  active  opposition  he  stood  no  chance 
to  receive  the  appointment,  and  had  ceased  to  think  of  the  matter  at  all. 
The  result  was  as  honorable  to  the  patriotic  administration  which  is  en- 
trusted with  the  interests  of  these  free  millions  of  America  as  to  the 
highly  meritorious  recipient  of  executive  favor. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  such  a  man  as  Colonel  Seibels  will  neither 
betray  the  confidence  of  the  government  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other, 
forget,  amidst  the  seductions  of  place,  the  honest-hearted  spontaneous 
offering  of  friendship,  which  was  careful  to  have  his  merits  appreciated 
at  Washington.  His  life  does  not  prove,  as  nothing  can  prove  the  ab- 
surdity, that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy ;"  but  it  does  prove,  in  this 
passage  of  it,  that  honesty  is  superior  to  all  policy — a  higher  and  more 
central  orb,  around  which  all  human  schemes  are  made  to  revolve  by  the 
Almighty  will  that  binds  the  inferior  spheres  to  their  solar  centres. 

If  there  is  nothing  in  Colonel  Seibels'  public  life  to  mantle  his  cheek 
with  a  blush  of  shame,  or  wring  a  tear  from  the  heart   of  sorrow,   there 
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is  everything  in  his  domestic  and  social  relations  to  exalt  our  admiration 
of  those  qualities  which  make  him  as  universally  beloved  as  he  is  justly 
admired.  His  heart  is  a  very  altar  of  friendship,  in  that  high  moral  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  which  harmonizes  its  duties  with  the  kindliest  af- 
fections of  our  nature,  and  the  purest  claims  of  virtue.  There  lives  not, 
a  man  who  can  reproach  him  with  forgotten  acts  or  words,  even  of 
kindness  and  sympathy.  His  filial  piety  is  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
Roman  sentiment.  His  friends  have  had  occasion  to  know,  that  if  he 
has  not  weakly  abandoned  the  theatre  of  active  duty  since  the  loss  of  his 
beloved  and  venerated  father,  the  crushing  effect  of  that  not  unexpected 
blow,  has  deprived  life  of  much  of  the  interest  and  enjoyment  he  fpr- 
merly  derived  from  its  pursuits.  But  here  the  hand  of  friendship  itself 
is  arrested.  No  man  may  meddle  with  this  sorrow.  Into  the  penetra- 
lia of  the  grief-smitten  heart  we  will  not  enter ;  but  mournfully  and 
hopefully  turn  from  the  sacred  mysteries  of  this  darkened  temple,  with 
the  prayer  that  eternity  may  pour  the  resplendencies  of  the  Atonement 
through  its  desolate  aisles  1 

From  his  earliest  youth.  Colonel  Seibels  has  been  distinguished  for  a 
discriminating  judgment  more  than  for  any  other  mental  quality.  When 
but  little  more  than  a  child,  it  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  be  appealed 
to  in  matters  of  opinion  by  those  of  graver  years  ;  and  he  was  regarded 
by  parents  and  elders  as  a  more  suitable  companion  for  those  of  expe- 
rienced age,  than  for  those  of  his  own.  Nothing  disconcerted  or  dis- 
composed him,  and  to  the  eye  of  the  most  searching  inquisition,  nothing 
ever  seemed  to  disappoint  him.  These  qualities  made  him  to  his  school- 
mates and  companions  what  Menter  was  to  Telemachus. 

By  his  brothers  and  sisters,  even  the  eldest  of  them,  he  is  regarded 
more  in  the  light  of  a  father  than  that  of  a  brother,  and  he  watches  over 
their  interests  with  an  affection  and  devotion  which  fully  justify  their 
beautiful  exhibition  of  fraternal  regard  and  confidence. 

The  love  of  home  and  its  endearments  is  not  a  distinction,  and  yet  it 
is  a  beauty  and  a  grace  we  never  grow  tired  of  beholding — like  the 
golden  sunset  at  sea,  or  April  flowers,  or  the  glorious  rainbow  on  the 
storm-cloud,  it  is  ever  new  and  increasingly  interesting.  This  flower  is 
not  wanting  in  the  chaplet  of  our  friend,  and,  though  a  modest  one,  the 
most  fragrant  of  the  wreath. 

Imperfect  as  this  sketch  is,  unequal  to  the  merits  of  its  subject,  or  the 
just  expectations  of  the  public,  it  yet  demonstrates  the  great  element  of 
republican  society,  which  breaks  down  caste,  and  opens  wide  the  door 
to  honorable  competition  for  the  prizes  of  fortune.  It  illustrates  the 
practical  truth  that,  under  Providence,  every  man  is  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune.  It  emphasizes  to  the  ranks  of  poverty  and  toil,  the  tran- 
scendent superiority  of  our  free  constitutional  governments  over  the 
dynasties  of  Europe,  and  the  more  debasing  petty  despotisms  of 
Asia.  It  discovers  the  royal  road  to  success — honest  labor.  Quisque 
suce  foriunae  faber. 

Nobody  expects  that  Colonel  Seibels  has  more  than  fairly  entered 
upon  his  career.  The  public  sentiment  of  Alabama  is  impatient  at  his 
temporary  residence  abroad,  and  will  be  ready  to  give  him  a  cordial 
welcome  home.  A  gentleman,  a  soldier,  a  statesman — the  State  of  his 
adoption  proudly  numbers  him  among  her  most  distinguished  sons,  and 
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presents  him  a  "  living  stone  "  in  that  "  Washington  Monument,"  more 
durable  than  marble,  of  the  American — quarried,  it  is  true,  in  South 
Carolina,  but  polished  and  engraved  in  Alabama.  The  inscription  on  one 
side  of  it  is,  "  An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God!"  on  the  other — 
"  Constitutional  Democracy  !" 


WILLIAM    EVERHART, 


OF    WEST    CHESTER,    PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  on  the  iVth  of  May,  1*785,  in 
Vincent  Township,  Chester  County,  the  eldest  son  of  James  Everhart,  of 
whom  an  obituary  notice  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American  tiius 
speaks : 

"  It  was  at  a  very  critical  period,  when  failure  seemed  imminent, 
just  after  the  defeat  of  Brandy  wine,  and  the  massacre  of  Paoli,  when  the 
enemy  had  the  strongholds  of  the  country,  when  the  most  zealous  were 
disheartened,  and  the  lukewarm  turned  back,  and  the  disafi'ected 
withheld  provisions  from  the  army,  and  betrayed  its  movements,  and  de- 
serters thinned  its  ranks,  that  James  Everhart  volunteered,  at  the  early 
afje  of  seventeen.  His  gun,  with  the  lock  tied  on,  his  uniform  his 
leathern  breeches,  his  knapsack  his  pocket,  his  bed  tlie  ground,  his' 
covering  the  sky,  exposed  day  and  night  to  the  rigors  of  winter,  some- 
times marching  through  the  storm  without  shoes,  sometimes  sleeping 
under  the  snow  without  a  blanket,  always  without  pay,  often  with- 
out food,  struggling  against  nature,  the  elements  and  the  enemy — 
ao-ainst  fatigue,  frost,  famine  and  the  British.  Thus  schooled,  and  thus 
tried,  he  exhibited  the  vigor  and  virtue  of  those  heroic  days.  Rigidly 
temperate  and  just,  he  had  a  constitution  free  from  disease,  and  a  cha- 
racter beyond  reproach.  He  preserved  his  equanimity  in  every  event. 
Neither  grief  nor  joy  disturbed  his  propriety.  Sober  in  his  feelings,  and 
decided  in  his  will,  modest,  but  independent,  he  Uved  with  prudence ; 

'  And  his  age  was  like  a  lusty  winter, 
FroEiy,  but  kindly.' 

He  had  none  of  the  infirmities  of  old  men  ;  his  mind  strong,  his  eve 
clear,  and  his  hand  firm,  he  waited  death  with  patience,  and  met  it  wath 
composure. 

'  Summamnec  metuit  diem,  nee  optavit.' " 

William  Everhart,  before  he  had  reached  his  majority,  entered  into  the 
mercantile  business  on  his  own  account.  On  the  declaration  of  war 
against  England,  he  raised  and  drilled  a  rifle  corps,  but  peace  was  con- 
cluded without  an  opportunity  being  afforded  for  active  service.  Soon 
afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  importing  mer- 
chandise, he  sailed  from  New-York  for  Liverpool,  in  the  packet  ship  Al- 
bion.    The  wreck  of  that  vessel  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  by  which  so  many 
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distinguished  lives  were  lost,  was  made  still  more  memorable  by  the  marvel- 
lous preservation  of  Mr.  Everhart.  The  following  narrative  of  that  occur- 
rence, written  just  afterwards,  taken  from  the  Literary  Casket,  is  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  in  the  history  of  shipwrecks  : 

"  The  storm  of  the  day,  it  was  supposed,  was  over ;  we  were  near  to 
the  coast,  and  all  hands  flattered  themselves  that  in  a  short  time  they 
would  reach  their  destined  harbor ;  but  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a 
heavy  sea  struck  the  ship,  swept  several  seamen  from  the  deck,  carried 
away  her  masts,  and  stove  in  her  hatchways,  so  that  every  wave  which 
passed  over  her,  ran  into  her  hold,  without  anything  to  stop  it.  The 
railings  were  carried  away,  and  the  wheel,  which  aided  them  to  steer. 
In  short,  that  fatal  wave  left  the  Albion  a  wreck.  She  was  then  about 
twenty  miles  from  shore,  and  Captain  Williams,  steadily  and  coolly,  gave 
his  orders.  He  cheered  the  passengers  and  crew  with  the  hope  that  the 
wind  would  shift,  and,  before  morning,  blow  off  shore.  The  sea  was 
very  rougb,  the  vessel  unmanageable,  and  the  passengers  were  obliged 
to  be  tied  to  the  pumps,  that  they  might  work  them.  All  who  could  do 
no  good  on  deck  retired  below ;  but  the  water  was  knee  deep  in  the 
cabin,  and  the  furniture  floating  about,  rendered  the  situation  dangerous 
and  dreadful.  All  night  long  the  wind  blew  a  gale  directly  on  shore,  to- 
wards which  the  Albion  was  driftinor  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an 
hour.  The  complete  hopelessness  of  our  situation  was  known  to  few,  except 
Captain  Williams.  The  coast  was  familiar  to  him,  and  he  must  have 
seen,  in  despair  and  horror  throughout  the  night,  the  certainty  of  our 
fate.  At  length  the  ocean,  dashing  and  roaring  upon  the  precipice  of 
rocks  under  the  lee  of  the  ship,  told  us  that  hour  was  come.  Captain 
Williams  summoned  all  on  deck,  and  briefly  told  us  that  the  ship  must 
soon  strike  ;  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  her.  We  were  crowded  about 
the  forecastle,  our  view  curtained  by  the  darkest  night  I  ever  beheld, 
surrounded  by  waves  running  mountains  high,  propelled  by  a  tre- 
mendous storm  towards  an  iron-bound  shore.  The  rocks,  whose 
towering  heads  appeared  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  against  whose  sides  the  mighty  waves  beat  with  unremitting 
fury,  by  their  terrific  collision  gave  the  only  light  by  which  we  were 
enabled  to  see  our  unavoidable  fate  and  final  destruction.  The  sea,  beat- 
ing for  ages  against  this  perpendicular  precipice,  has  worn  large  caverns 
in  its  base,  into  which  the  waves  rush  violently,  with  a  sound  re-echoing 
like  distant  thunder,  then  running  out  in  various  directions,  form  whirl- 
pools of  great  force.  For  a  perch  or  two  from  the  precipice,  rocks  rise 
out  of  the  water,  broad  at  bottom,  and  sharp  at  top ;  on  one  of  these, 
just  at  the  gray  of  dawn,  the  Albion  first  struck.  The  next  wave  threw 
her  farther  on  the  rock — the  third,  farther  still,  until,  nearly  balanced,  she 
swunof  round,  and  her  stern  was  driven  asrainst  another  nearer  shore.  In 
this  situation,  every  wave  making  a  breach  over  her,  many  were  drowned 
on  deck.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  the  horrors  of  our  situation.  The 
deadly  and  relentless  blast  impelling  us  to  destruction  ;  the  ship  a  wreck 
— the  raging  of  the  billows  against  the  precipice  on  which  we  were  driv- 
ing, sending  back  from  the  caverns  and  the  rock  the  hoarse  and  melan- 
choly warnings  of  death — dark,  cold  and  wet.  In  such  a  situation,  the 
stoutest  heart  must  have  quailed  in  utter  despair.  When  there  is  a  ray 
of  hope  there  may  be  a  corresponding  buoyancy  of  spirit.     When  there 
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TS  any  thing  to  be  done,  the  active  man  may  dro\fn  the  sense  of  danger 
while  actively  exerting  himself;  but  here  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  die.  Every  moment  might  be  considered  the  last.  Terror  and  de- 
spair seized  upon  the  most  of  us  with  the  iron  grasp  of  death,  augmented 
by  the  wild  shrieks  of  the  females,  expressive  of  their  terror.  Major 
Gough,  of  the  British  army,  remarked,  that  "  Death,  come  as  he  would, 
was  an  unwelcome  messenger;  but  we  must  meet  him  as  we  could;" 
very  little  was  said  by  others,  the  men  waiting  the  expected  shock  in 
silence. 

General  Lefebvre  Desnouetts,  during  the  voyage,  had  evidently  wished 
to  remain  without  particular  observation,  and  to  prevent  his  being 
known,  besides  taking  passage  under  a  feigned  name,  had  suffered  his 
beard  to  grow  during  the  whole  voyage.  He  had  the  misfortune,  before 
the  ship  struck,  to  be  much  bruised,  and  one  of  his  arms  was  broken, 
which  disabled  him  from  exertion,  if  it  could  have  been  availing.  Per- 
ceiving now  that  the  stern  was  higher  o  ut  of  water,  and  the  sea  had 
less  power  in  its  sweep  over  it,  I  went  aft,  and  saw  that  the  bottom  had 
been  broken  out  of  the  ship.  The  heavy  articles  were  floating  around, 
dashed  by  every  wave  against  the  rocks.  Presently  the  ship  broke  in 
two,  and  all  those  who  remained  near  the  bow  were  lost.  Several  from 
the  stern  of  the  ship  had  got  on  the  side  of  the  precipice,  and  were 
hanging  by  the  crags  as  well  as  they  could  ;, although  weakened  by  pre- 
vious sickness  and  present  sutfering,  I  made  an  etibrt  and  got  upon  the 
rock,  and  stood  on  one  foot,  the  only  hold  that  I  could  obtain.  I  saw 
several  around  me,  and  among  the  rest  Col.  Prevost,  who  observed  on 
seeing  me  take  my  station,  "  here  is  another  poor  fellow."  But  the 
■waves  rolled  heavily  against  us,  and  afier  dashing  its  spray  eighty  feet 
over  our  heads,  gradually  swept  those  who  had  taken  refuge  one  by  one 
away.  One  poor  fellow  losing  his  hold,  as  he  fell,  caught  me  by  the  leg, 
and  nearly  pulled  me  from  my  place.  Weak  and  sick  as  I  was,  I  stood 
several  hours  on  one  foot  on  a  little  crag,  the  billows  dashing  over  me, 
and  benumbed  with  cold.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  the  tide  ebbed  so 
as  to  render  it  possible,  the  people  descended  the  rocks  as  far  as  they 
could,  and  dropped  a  rope,  which  I  fastened  around  ray  body,  and  was 
drawn  out  to  a  place  of  safety.  After  witnessing  the  loss  of  all  my  fel- 
low-passengers, twenty-two  in  number,  I  was  thus  rescued,  together  with 
eight  of  the  ship's  crew.  It  would  be  needless  for  me  to  bestow  any  en- 
comiums upon  the  well-known  hospitality  of  the  Irish — they  could  not 
have  treated  me  more  tenderly  if  I  had  been  a  brother.  Of  the  passen- 
gers and  crew,  consisting  of  fifty-four,  forty-six  were  drowned — only  eight 
were  saved — and  of  the  cabin  passengers,  I  was  the  only  one  that  escaped  . 
Such  a  terrible  wreck  and  loss  of  life,  and,  on  my  part,  such  a  mira- 
culous preservation,  excited  the  public  sensibility  throughout  Europe  and 
America.  When  I  landed  at  Liverpool,  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  get 
along  the  streets,  the  people  crowded  round  in  such  numbers  to  see  the 
only  passenger  "  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Albion." 

When  Mr.  Everhart  recovered  from  sickness,  being  in  a  strange  land 
and  perfectly  destitute,  by  the  loss  of  $10,000,  although  that  amount 
was  found,  and  freely  and  earnestly  offered  to  him  by  the  agents  of  go- 
vernment, as  it  was  most  probablj'^  his,  he  nevertheless  refused  it,  for  fear 
he  might  be  mistaken  in  its  identity.     To  this  matter  James  Redmond 
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Barry,  "Esq.,  of  Glandofe  House,  Ireland,  thus  refers  in  a  note  to  a  friend, 
as  well  as  to  another  incident  in  this  connection :  "That  after  the  lapse  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  the  hite  Irish  famme,  Mr,  Everhart  had 
the  gratification  of  contributing  to  the  liberal  aid  which  his  native  country 
designedly  sent  to  the  very  neighborhood  where  he  had  been  so  kindly 
cared  for.  Mr.  Everhart's  name  is  and  has  been  reverenced  for  many 
years  by  all  who  remember  the  events  ©f  1822,  when  he  evinced  proofe 
of  that  upright  and  virtuous  Eaind  which  has  since  then  dictated  his  noble 
exertions  in  directing  the  attention  of  his  generous  countrymen  to  the 
wants  of  our  distressed  community.  '  That  he  and  they  may  long 
enjoy  every  blessing  that  this  world  can  aSbrd,  and  stifl  greater  happi- 
ness hereafter' — these  are  and  have  been  the  prayers  of  thousands  who* 
have  participated  in  the  bounty  of  the  Chester  county  donations,  and 
they  have  a  cordial  response  from  one  who,  to  the  end  of  his  life^  wilf 
never  forget  the  name  of  Everhart." 

When  Mr.  Everhart  returned  from  Eagland  he  removed  to  West  Ches- 
ter,  then  a  small  village.  He  bought  an  adjoining  property,  and  in  a 
liberal  public  spirit,  laid  it  out  in  wide  streets  at  his  own  expense,  erected 
many  elegant  buildings,  and  gave  such  an  impetus  to  improvement  that 
in  a  few  years  the  town  more  than  doubled  its  extent,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  naost  handsome  and  interesting  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  fall  of 
1852  Mr.  Everhart,  with  a  well-known  character  for  business,  discretion 
and  integrity,  was  choiren  to  represent  the  district  composed  of  Chester 
and  Delaware  counties,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States.  His  majority  was  very  considerably  above  the  rest  ©f  the  ticket, 
and  in  his  own  town  far  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  candidate  of  the 
party. 

We  may  aptly  conclude  this  sketch  by  a  newspaper  article  from  the 
pen  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Miner,  the  venerable  author  of  the  history  of 
Wyoming,  distinguished  no  less  for  his  talents  than  for  the  excellent 
qualities  of  his  heart.  He  says,  speaking  of  Mr.  Everhart's  nomination 
for  Congress  in  Chester  county  :  "  It  will  give  pleasure  to  many  at- 
tached friends  in  Luzerne.  A  holder  of  valuable  property  in  this  countyy 
he  is  a  frequent,  a  respected  and  ever  wekome  visitor.  One  of  the 
most  extensive  merchants  in  West  Chester — he  has  been  an  importer  for 
thirty  years — has  visited  Europe,  and  the  name  will  be  recollected  by 
many  with  interest,  who  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquain- 
tance with  him,  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  passenger  saved  from 
the  disastrous  wreck  of  the  ill-fated  Albion. 

"  It  showed  his  unshaken  mind,  that,  amid  the  appalling  terrors  that 
surrounded  him,  he  saw  everything — remembered  everything — and  the 
public  was  indebted  to  his  clear  narration  for  the  deeply  aflfecting  cir- 
cumstances attending  that  melancholy  event.  Simple  in  manners — plain 
and  unostentatious — he  is  yet  a  man  of  bold  and  successful  enterprise. 
West  Chester,  that  hai>  grown  from  a  village  to  a  populous  aud  beautiful' 
city,  owes  its  wonderful  increase  in  a  great  measure  to  his  purchase  of 
the  Wollerton  farm." 
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PARLEY    STARR, 

OF   WHITINGHAM,  VERMONT. 

It  is  the  honest  pride  of  all  true  hearted  Americans,  that  no  one  in 
this  favored  land  is  debarred,  by  reason  of  artificial  and  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions in  the  frame-work  of  society,  from  aspiring  to  the  highest  posi- 
tions. It  is  true  that  even  here,  marked  differences  of  social  position, 
physical  comfort  and  mental  culture  exist ;  but  these  differences  are 
traceable,  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  causes  that  are  within  the  control  of 
the  individual  members  of  the  community.  In  this  country  the  adage, 
*'  every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,"  is  so  essentially  true, 
that  the  occasional  exceptions  that  occur,  only  serve  to  prove  the  rule. 
Extraneous  circumstances  doubtless  exercise,  in  some  degree,  a  modify- 
ing influence  over  the  fortunes  of  all ;  but  no  true  man  need  ever  so  far 
become  "  the  sport  of  circumstances,"  as  to  suffer  his  destiny  to  be  con- 
trolled by  them. 

Parley  Starr,  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  is  a  descendant  of  the 
fifth  generation,  in  a  direct  line,  of  Ebenezer  Starr,  ooe  of  three 
brothers  (Englishmen)  who  emigrated  from  England  about  the  year  1715, 
and  settled  in  or  near  the  town  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  He  after- 
wards removed  to  Thompson,  Connecticut,  where,  in  1731,  Comfort 
Starr,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born.  In 
177.'>,  just  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  struggle. 
Comfort  removed  with  his  family  to  Guilford,  Vermont,  where  he  and 
his  son.  Comfort  Starr,  Jr.,  continued  to  reside  until  after  the  birth  of 
Parley  Starr,  Sen.,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  when  they 
again  removed  to  the  town  of  Colchester,  Chittenden  county,  Vermont, 
at  that  time  a  wilderness.  Aside  from  these  mere  outlines,  the  history 
of  these  men  is  very  little  known.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  they 
were  fair-minded,  respectable  men,  mostly  farmers,  and  in  very  moderate 
circumstances. 

Parley  Starr,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Colchester,  on  the  20th  day  of  August, 
1813,  and  is  the  eldest  of  three  sons.  When  he  was  one  year  old,  his 
father  removed  to  and  settled  in  Milton,  Vermont,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  January,  1853.  He  was  a  farmer  of 
small  property,  and  consequently  unable  to  furnish  his  children  any  bet- 
ter means  of  education  than  were  afforded  by  the  common  schools  of  the 
day,  which  were  none  of  the  best.  Parley,  Jr.,  remained  with  his 
father's  family,  assisting  to  support  them  by  his  labor,  and  occasionally 
attending  the  district  school  as  opportunity  offered,  until  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  when  his  father  gave  him  his  time  for  the  remainder  of  his 
minority ;  saying,  that  as  he  had  no  money  to  bestow,  he  could  assist  his 
son  only  by  giving  him  a  year's  earnings  as  a  capital  with  which  to  start 
in  life  at  twenty-one. 

When  Parley  was  twelve  years  old,  an  incident  occurred  which, 
though  trivial  in  itself,  gave  early  indication  of  that  energy  and  prompt- 
ness in  action  which  have  characterized  his  later  years.  One  day  in  the 
spring,  his  father  and  himself  having  finished  tapping  the  sugar  maples, 
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as  the  hour  for  dinner  approached,  the  sap  running  freely,  the  father  pro- 
post  d  to  the  boy  to  remain  and  gather  sap  while  he  (the  father)  went  for 
his  dinner ;  and  to  encourage  him,  stinted  him  to  gather  a  certain  num- 
ber of  baskets  for  the  remainder  of  his  day's  labor.  The  conditions 
were  accepted,  and  the  boy  commenced  his  labors  with  a  single  bucket — 
the  only  one  in  the  orchard  having  a  bail ;  but  finding  this  slow  work, 
lie  bethought  himself  of  supplying  another,  and  thereby  hastening 
the  completion  of  his  task.  He  accordingly,  with  his  jack-knife,  fitted 
a  bail  to  a  tub,  and  when  his  father  returned,  his  task  was  nearly  finished. 

The  fall  and  winter  after  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  were  spent  by 
young  Starr  in  chopping  cord  wood.  On  the  first  of  the  following  May, 
with  his  wardrobe  in  his  pocket  handkerchief,  he  took  leave  of  home, 
travelled  on  foot  to  Burlington,  thence  by  steamer  to  Whitehall,  but  not 
finding  employment,  he  proceeded  to  Granville,  New  York,  where  he 
hired  out  for  the  summer,  at  twelve  dollars  per  month.  In  the  fall  he 
returned  to  Milton,  and  again  employed  himself  in  chopping  wood 
during  the  winter.  The  May  following  he  again  started  on  foot,  pack 
in  hand,  and  travelled  near  the  whole  length  of  the  State,  but  found  no 
employment  to  his  mind  until  he  arrived  at  Guilford,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  tannery  of  Houghton  &  Hunt  for  four  months,  at  fourteen  dol- 
lars per  month.  This  term  of  service  having  expired,  he  engaged  with 
them  again  for  a  year,  at  thirteen  dollars  per  month,  and  then  again  for 
another  year,  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Having  served  out  his 
time  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  he  began  to  think  of 
starting  in  the  tanning  and  currying  business  for  himself.  Accordingly, 
November  9,  1837,  he  purchased  a  small  tanning  establishment  in  the 
village  of  Jacksonville,  town  of  Whitingham,  Vt.,  where  he  still  resides. 
From  this  small  beginning,  with  no  aid  from  relations  or  friends,  he  has 
built  up  a  large  and  profitable  business,  and  has  already,  though  still  a 
young  man,  accumulated  a  handsome  property. 

In  May,  1840,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Clarissa  Blanchard,  with  whom 
he  now  lives  happily,  and  who  has  borne  him  five  children,  three  of 
■whom,  daughters,  are  now  living.  The  son,  a  lad  of  much  promise,  died 
at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  the  other  daughter  in  infancy. 

In  his  religious  views  Mr.  Starr  coincides  mainly  with  the  tenets  of 
the  Universalists ;  but  believing  that  purity  of  heart  and  life  is  more  es- 
sential than  doctrinal  dog-mas,  he  contributes  liberally  for  the  support 
of  other  denominations  of  Christians,  as  well  as  the  one  with  which  he 
is  immediately  connected.  In  politics,  he  has  always  been  a  firm  and 
consistent  Whig ;  and,  though  he  has  represented  liis  adopted  town  in 
the  State  Legislature,  and  has  filled  various  other  offices  of  civil  and  pe- 
cuniary trust  in  town  and  county,  he  has  always  avoided,  whenever 
he  could  consistently  do  so,  rather  than  sought  political  distinction. 

It  is  as  a  business  man,  and  a  useful  and  exemplary  citizen,  that  we  pre- 
sent him  to  our  readers  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  His  history 
presents  no  remarkable  or  brilliant  achievements  to  attract  and  dazzle 
the  public  eye ;  and  many,  perhaps,  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this 
unpretending  sketch,  with  the  remark  that  it  is  common-place.  It  is 
so ;  and  yet,  for  that  very  reason,  is  it  the  better  calculated  to  confirm 
the  resolution  and  strengthen  the  hopes  of  aspiring  youth. 
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COL.   STEPHEN  H.  LONG, 

OF  THE  U.  S.  ARMT, 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  at  Hopkinton,  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  30th  December,  1784.  His  progenitors  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  England,  and  his  family  connections 
are  still  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  country.  His  father,  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  was  born  Nov.  16th,  1760,  entered  the  army  of  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  served  with  fidelity  to  the  end 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  having  shared  largely  in  the  hardships,  suflFer- 
ings  and  dangers  of  that  memorable  warfare,  in  many  of  the  hard  fought 
battles  of  which  he  participated.  His  ancestry  were  conspicuous  for 
their  sobriety,  frugality,  industry  and  patriotism. 

Col.  Long  received  a  collegiate  education  at  Dartmouth  college,  in  his 
native  State,  where  he  graduated  in  1809.  Being  the  eldest  of  a  nu- 
merous family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  his  parents,  though  in  tolerably 
easy  circumstances,  were  unable  to  afford  him  the  means  of  any  educa- 
tion, beyond  what  was  usually  attainable  at  a  common  country  school ; 
but  being  stimulated  by  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  devoted  his  attention 
with  much  ardor  to  the  attainment  of  a  collegiate  education,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  this  object  by  rigid  economy  and  the  employment  of 
all  the  leisure  at  his  command,  especially  his  college  vacations,  in  school 
keeping.  Within  a  period  of  less  than  two  years  after  the  expiration  of 
his  collesriate  course,  his  income  from  teachinof  enabled  him  to  cancel  all 
his  college  debts. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1810-11  he  started  as  an  adventurer  to  the 
southward,  and  proceeded,  via.  New  York,  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  ob- 
tained employment  as  principal  of  the  public  school  at  Germantown, 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  Having  spent  three  years  in  this  institu- 
tion, he  sought  and  obtained  employment  in  the  United  States  service, 
as  an  officer  of  the  corps  of  engineers.  For  his  appointment  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  army,  he  was  mainly  indebted  to  Gen.  Joseph  G.  Swift, 
United  States  chief  engineer,  whose  kindness  and  generosity  on  this  and 
many  subsequent  occasions  have  always  been  recognised  by  the  Colonel 
with  unfeigned  and  unabating  gratitude. 

On  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  which  took  place  early  in  1815,  Col.  Long  was  assigned  to  duty  at 
West  Point,  as  an  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  United 
States  military  academy,  and  served  in  that  capacity  with  distinguished 
reputation  till  the  spring  of  1816,  when,  through  the  interposition  of 
numerous  friends,  and  especially  of  Gen.  Swift,  he  was  transferred  and 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  in  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers, 
and  very  soon  thereafter  was  assigned  to  extensive  and  laborious  ex- 
plorations in  the  uncivilized  regions  of  what  was  then  termed  "The 
Far  West."  (In  the  discharge  of  the  public  duties  assigned  him,  with- 
in the  year  last  mentioned,  the  journeys  performed  amounted  to  an  ag- 
gregate distance  of  about  1,380  miles.) 

In  the  year  1816,  he  was  directed  by  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Crawford,  then 
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Secretary  of  War,  to  repair  to  St.  Louis,  and  after  having  performed 
sundry  specific  services,  in  what  was  then  the  9th  military  department 
of  the  United  States,  to  return  thence  by  way  of  the  Illinois  river,  Chi- 
cago and  Fort  Wayne,  at  the  head  of  the  Maumee  of  the  Lakes,  to  the 
seat  of  the  general  government,  and  there  submit  a  report  of  his  re- 
searches and  examinations,  touching  the  condition  and  aspect  of  the 
country  on  that  route,  most  of  which  was  an  uninhabited  wilderness. 

He  accordingly  left  the  city  of  New  York  about  the  20th  of  that 
month,  and  proceeded,  via.  Philadelphia,  to  Pittsburgh,  the  roads  being 
exceedingly  rough,  no  turnpike  as  yet  having  been  made  across  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  The  journey  from  Lancaster  to  Pittsburgh,  by 
stage,  about  240  miles,  required  six  days  in  its  performance,  the  daily 
distance  travelled  being  35  to  40  miles  only,  starting  at  3  A.  M.  and 
travelling  till  9  to  12  P.  M. 

At  Pittsburgh  he  embarked  in  a  small  skiff  for  Shawneetown,  steam 
navigation  on  the  Ohio  being  at  that  time  very  precarious,  and  depend- 
ing almost  exclusively  on  a  solitary  steamer,  of  a  very  rude  construction. 
The  voyage  to  Shawneetown,  more  than  900  miles,  occupied  23  days, 
the  river  being  at  a  very  low  stage.  From  Shawneetown  he  travelled 
by  land  through  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia  to  St.  Louis,  then  a  mere  vil- 
lage, without  a  solitary  brick  building,  where  he  arrived  about  the  middle 
of  August. 

About  the  1st  of  September  he  embarked  on  a  voyage  of  exploration 
to  the  head  of  Lake  Peoria,  in  a  small  keel  boat,  suitably  manned  and 
equipped  for  that  purpose.  The  Illinois  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the 
head  of  the  lake,  is  a  very  sluggish  stream,  and  at  that  time  presented  a 
series  of  stagnant  pools,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growtli  of  wild  rice, 
(Fausse  Avoine,)  so  dense  in  many  places  as  effectually  to  exclude  any 
view  of  the  water,  while  the  current  of  the  latter  was  not  strong  enough 
to  weigh  down  or  prostrate  the  straws  of  that  grain.  From  Gomo's 
Town,  a  small  Indian  village  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  he  returned  by 
land,  most  of  the  way  through  a  trackless  wilderness,  to  St.  Louis,  where 
he  arrived  about  the  end  of  the  same  month. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  October  he  again  left  St.  Louis,  and  in  company 
•with  Francois  Le  Clair,  (brother  of  Antoine  Le  Clair,  a  half  breed  of  the 
Pottawatomie  tribe  of  Indians,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  the  town  of  Davenport,  at  the  foot  of  Pvock  Island,)  who 
served  as  guide  and  interpreter  for  the  journey,  and  with  two  other  at- 
tendants, soldiers  of  the  army,  proceeded,  via.  Fort  Clark,  now  Peoria, 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Illinois  and  Des  Pleins  rivers  to  Chicago,  then 
the  site  of  a  small  stockade  work,  called  Fort  Dearborn,  and  thence  to 
Fort  Wayne,  at  the  head  of  the  Maumee  river.  His  travelling  com- 
panions returned  to  St.  Louis  from  this  point,  while  the  colonel  pursued 
his  journey  eastward,  via.  Fort  Loramie,  to  Pequa,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
where  he  reached  the  first  and  only  permanent  white  settlement  any  where 
to  be  met  with  on  the  entire  route  from  Edwardsville,  Illinois,  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Pequa,  the  country  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  this  extent 
being  a  trackless  wilderness,  known  and  frequented  almost  exclusively  by 
savages. 

The  region  so  wild,  solitary  and  dreary  in  1816,  is  now  occupied  by  a 
numerous  and  wide  spread  population,  and  checkered  with  counties,  towns, 
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Villages  and  cities  scattered  ia  every  direction  over  its  broad  and  fer- 
tile surface. 

Col.  Long's  report,  juscompanied  by  a  map  of  the  country  explored, 
in  the  latter  of  which  the  distance  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  was  shown  to  be  less  than  two  thirds  of  that  exhibited  on 
previous  maps,  was  rendered  to  the  war  department  in  due  form,  early 
in  1817,  and  published  at  Washington  soon  afterwards.  The  publication 
of  this  report  elicited  severe  animadversions  from  General  Jackson,  in  a 
general  order,  based  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  war  department  in 
this  case.  The  order  in  question  is  the  more  memorable  by  reason  of  the 
animosities  to  which  it  gave  rise  between  Gren.  Scott  and  Gen.  Jackson, 
and  between  the  former  and  De  Witt  Clinton  of  New  York. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1817  Col.  Long  was  again  ordered  on  duty  in 
the  Far  West,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  he  so- 
journed Hwhile  with  the  family  of  Gen.  Jackson,  at  the  Hermitage,  and 
thence,  via.  Hopkins\ille,  Ky.,  Ford's  Ferry,  now  Eiizabethtown,  on  the 
Ohio  river,  Bainbridge,  <fec.,  to  St.  Louis.  The  ruggedness  and  muddi- 
siess  of  the  roads  in  March  and  April,  and  the  rudeness  of  the  accom- 
modations for  travellers  at  this  early  date,  in  addition  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  order  above  mentioned,  are  the  only  considerations  worthy 
of  note  in  connection  with  this  long  and  tedious  journey,  the  performance 
of  which  required  a  period  of  more  than  a  month. 

In  May  of  that  year,  (1817,)  Col.  Long  was  directed  by  Gen.  Thomas 
A.  Smith,  commanding  the  N.  W.  Military  Department  of  the  United 
States,  to  proceed  on  a  military  and  topographical  reconnoissance  of  the 
upper  Mississippi,  and  embarked  on  a  voyage  for  those  purposes  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  month.  His  outfit  and  escort  for  the  voyage 
consisted  of  a  large  six  oared  skiff,  a  crew  consisting  of  a  sergeant  and 
six  United  States  soldiers,  a  guide  or  pilot,  and  an  interpreter,  to- 
gether with  a  common  tent,  cooking  utensils,  a  small  supply  of  pro- 
visions, &c,  <kc.  The  only  points  on  the  voyage  at  which  fresh  supplies 
could  be  obtained,  were  Fort  Edwards,  near  tlje  mouth  of  Des  Moyens 
river,  Fort  Armstrong,  on  Rock  Island,  and  Fort  Crawford,  or  Prairie 
<iu  Chien,  near  the  mouth  of  Wisconsin  river.  No  permanent  settle- 
ments were  to  be  met  with  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  or  any  of  its  tribu- 
taries, except  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  former,  through  a  distance  of 
some  45  miles  upward  above  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  in  which  distance 
a  few  settlers  had  here  and  there  located  their  residences  on  the  westerly 
side  of  the  river,  commenced  agriculture  on  a  very  rude  and  inconsidera- 
ble scale,  and  carried  on  a  very  limited  trade  with  their  Indian  neighbors. 

The  upward  voyage  to  Prairie  du  Chien  occupied  a  period  of  nearly  a 
month,  its  duration  having  been  much  protracted  by  stormy  weather, 
and  by  frequent  stoppages  to  observe  the  character  and  aspect  of  the 
adjacent  country. 

From  Prairie  du  Chien  he  proceeded  up  the  Wisconsin  river  to  the 
portage  between  that  and  Fox  river  of  Green  bay.  At  this  place  he 
remained  a  short  time  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  neighboring 
grounds,  and  selecting  a  site  for  a  frontier  post  for  Indian  defence.  The 
Winnebago  Indians,  residing  near  the  portage,  suspecting  the  object  of 
his  visit,  and  jealous  of  the  encroachments  of  the  whites,  threatened  to 
kill  him,  but  made  no  overt  demonstrations  of  such  a  purpose. 
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Having  completed  his  observations  at  the  portage,  and  his  examination* 
of  the  river  and  adjacent  country,  he  returned  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  and 
resumed  his  voyage  upward  in  the  Mississippi.  In  this  and  in  all  other 
voyages  and  tours  performed  by  him,  it  was  his  uniform  custom  to 
observe  and  record  the  courses  and  distances  traverf-ed  ;  the  positions- 
and  probable  extent  of  the  islands;  the  width  and  windings  of  the  river; 
the  proximity  or  remoteness  of  the  river  hills;  and  whatever  el?e  was 
needful  to  a  correct  general  description  of  the  regions  explored.  Indian 
villages,  the  customs,  habits  and  manners  of  their  inhabitants,  were  also 
objects  of  particular  interest  and  attention. 

He  reached  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  late  in  July,  and  spent  some  time 
in  examining  the  features  at  and  about  this  remarkable  cataract,  and  the  se- 
lection of  a  site  for  a  frontier  post  in  its  vicinity.  His  selection  was  made 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Peters'  rivers,  eight  miles 
below  the  falls,  on  the  ground  subsequently  and  still  occupied  by  Fort 
Snelling. 

On  his  return  voyage,  he  again  visited  Prairie  du  Chien,  Fort  Arm- 
strong and  Fort  Edwards,  and  obtained  all  needful  supplies  of  provisions, 
&c.,  and  arrived  at  Belle  Fontaine,  the  head  quarters  of  the  9th  military 
department,  late  in  August  of  that  year. 

At  this  time  (1817)  the  vast  region  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  northwardly  to  Late  Superior,  and  beyond  the  sources  of  the 
upper  Mississippi,  and  from  Late  Michigan  westwardly  beyond  the  Mis- 
souri river,  was  almost  entirely  destitute  of  a  civilized  population.  It 
was  then  occupied  throughout  its  length  and  breadth  by  various  bands  of 
the  Chippewa  and  Sioux  or  Datotah  Indians.  Large  portions  of  the 
States  of  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  the  whole  of  the  States  of  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin,  as  also  of  the  Minnesota  territory,  are  now  embraced 
within  what  was  then  a  savage  wilderness.  Instead  of  Indian  villages 
scattered  here  and  there  over  its  broad  surface,  it  is  now  adorned  with 
counties,  villages,  towns  and  cities,  located  in  every  division  throughout 
the  region. 

Havnng  prepared  and  submitted  a  memoir,  &c.,  in  which  the  fruits  of 
his  researches  as  above  were  exhibited.  Col.  Long  was  again  assigned  to 
duty  in  another  direction.  War  having  broke  out  between  the  Cherotees 
and  Osages,  in  the  Artansas  country,  orders  frcra  the  War  Department 
required  the  establishment  of  a  military  post  on  that  river  at  some  point 
intermediate  to  the  grounds  occupied  by  those  two  nations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arresting  hostilities  between  them.  Accordingly  a  military  ex- 
pedition was  fitted  out  at  Belle  Fontaine,  under  the  command  of  Major 
William  Bradford,  and  Col.  Long  was  directed  to  proceed  in  advance  of 
this  force,  ascend  the  Artansas  river  to  the  country  of  the  Osages,  and 
select  a  position  best  adapted  for  occupancy  by  the  contemplated  military 
post. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  of  the  same  year,  (1817,)  Col.  Long 
embarked  in  the  same  skifi"  in  which  he  had  previously  ascended  the- 
Mississippi,  descended  this  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Artansas,  in  com- 
pany with  the  teel  boats  laden  with  the  troops  and  supplies  destined  for 
the  occupancy  of  the  new  garrison ;  and  having  renewed  his  crew  and 
outfit,  for  the  ascent  of  the  Artansas,  proceeded  in  advance  of  the  teet 
boats,  to  a  careful  examination  of  all  points  having  any  claim  to  his. 
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attention,  between  the  point  at  which  this  river  passes  from  the  high- 
lands into  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  forks,  or  head  of 
navigation  of  the  Arkansas,  about  700  miles  from  the  Mississippi. 

His  view  of  the  several  military  positions  near  the  margin  of  the  river 
on  his  ascending  voyage,  convinced  him  that  a  position  at  the  mouth  of 
Poteau  river,  which  from  its  beauty  and  eligibiHty  he  called  Belle  Point, 
was  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  frontier  post,  in  all  respects,  than 
any  other  on  the  river  accessible  to  navigation;  accordingly,  having 
met  with  a  war  party  of  the  Osages,  at  the  forks,  he  apprized  them  of 
the  approach  of  the  United  States  troops,  and  invited  them  to  a  council, 
which  he  appointed  to  be  held  at  Belle  Point,  about  one  month  after  the 
date  of  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  all  differences  between  them 
and  the  Cherokees. 

Having  completed  his  reconnoissance  of  the  Arkansas,  he  returned  to 
Belle  Point,  where  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  and  after  having 
planned  and  demarked  a  stockade  work  for  temporary  occupancy  by  the 
troops,  oii  the  site  now  occupied  by  Fort  Smith,  he  started  on  a  land 
expedition,  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  to  Red  river,  accompanied  by  a 
guide  and  two  soldiers  of  the  army,  as  his  entire  escort. 

The  party  left  Fort  Smith  early  in  December,  ascended  in  the  valley 
of  the  Poteau,  crossed  the  mountain  range  separating  the  Arkansas 
from  Red  river,  descended  in  the  valley  of  the  Kiamishy  to  the  margin 
of  that  river,  which  they  reached  at  a  point  near  the  position  now  oc- 
cupied by  Fort  Towson,  about  600  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  latter 
river. 

At  Red  river  the  guide  was  dismissed  according  to  previous  agreement, 
and  the  residue  of  the  party  pursued  their  way  through  a  wilderness 
country,  with  occasional  settlements  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  asunder- 
to  the  Hot  Springs  of  the  Washita,  having  with  much  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger crossed  numerous  streams  then  swollen  by  freshets,  by  means  of 
rafting,  swimming  and  fording.  They  arrived  at  the  hot  springs  on  the 
last  evening  of  December,  and  spent  the  day  following,  January  1,  1818, 
in  examining  the  springs,  nearly  thirty  in  number,  and  observing  their 
respective  temperatures,  which  were  found  to  vary  in  temperature  from 
about  50*^  to  156°  of  Fahrenheit. 

From  the  hot  springs  the  party  pursued  their  way  in  a  direction  about 
N.  N.  W.,  crossing  the  Arkansas  at  the  Cadron,  White  river  at  Harden's 
Ferry,  Strawberry  Spring,  Eleven  Point,  Currant,  St.  Francis,  &c.,  &c., 
and  reaching  the  Mississippi  at  Herculaneum,  whence  they  ascended 
along  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis,  and  thence  to  Belle 
Fontaine. 

At  this  early  date,  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas,  above  the  post,  sixty 
miles  from  its  mouth,  were  not  embellished  with  a  single  village.  The 
only  habitations  of  human  beings  to  greet  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  were 
here  and  there,  at  remote  intervals,  a  rude  cabin,  illy  calculated  to  defend 
its  occupants  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  even  the  present  seat 
of  government  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  was  without  a  single  improve- 
ment, save  that  of  an  abandoned  shelter  reared  for  the  temporary  accom- 
modation of  a  trapper  or  fisherman.  The  country  of  Arkansas  had  not 
as  yet  been  erected  into  a  territory,  its  civil  jurisdiction  being  then  un- 
der the  provincial  government  of  the  Missouri  territory.     The  principal 
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settlements  of  the  country  were  then  situated  on  the  lower  portions  of 
Red  river  and  on  the  Washita,  and  its  tributaries  northward  of  Louisiana, 
and  eastward  of  the  Ozark  mountains,  and  were  separated  from  each 
other  by  extensive  tracts  of  wilderness. 

From  the  date  of  his  arrival  at  Belle  Fontaine,  about  the  20th  Janu- 
ary, 1818,  till  May  following,  he  was  sedulously  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  maps  and  descriptive  memoirs  of  the  country  explored  by  him 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  on  their  completion  was  directed  to  re- 
port the  same  to  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  and  to  make  ad- 
ditional arrangements  for  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  researches  in  the 
west.  The  Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun  had  recently  been  appointed  Secretary 
of  War,  and  his  high  reputation,  added  to  his  liberal  and  enlightened 
views,  encouraged  the  expectation  that  he  would  sanction  explorations  of 
the  western  wilds  on  a  scale  more  extensive  and  systematic  than  those 
heretofore  conducted  and  executed  by  Col.  Long,  unaided  by  scientific 
coadjutors. 

It  should  be  borne  in  remembrance,  that  the  several  explorations  above 
considered,  were  made  without  the  aids  of  steam  conveyance'  either  by 
water  or  by  land.  Very  few  steamers,  not  more  than  three  or  perhaps 
four,  were  then  in  operation  on  any  of  the  western  rivers,  and  none  were 
plying  successfully  except  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  lower  Mississippi, 
or  between  Natchez  and  New  Orleans ;  while  at  the  same  time  railways 
were  scarcely  dreamt  of  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  were 
never  brought  into  operation  till  nine  or  ten  years  thereafter.  The  lines 
of  travel  across  the  Alleghany  mountains  were  no  where  accommodated 
with  a  turnpike  road  of  any  sort,  while  all  the  roads  here  and  farther  to 
the  westward  were  such  only  as  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  would 
admit  of,  independently  of  any  helps  from  artificial  road  making. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  Col.  Long  again  took  his  departure  from  St. 
Louis,  and  travelled  by  land  to  Washington  city ;  steam  navigation  on 
the  western  waters  being  still  in  its  infancy,  and  steamers  rarely  to  be 
met  with  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  the  journey,  as  usual  at 
that  time,  was  performed  on  horseback,  and  required  about  one  month 
in  its  performance.  On  arriving  at  the  seat  of  government,  he  submitted 
his  reports,  <fec.,  of  the  regions  he  had  explored  to  the  War  Department, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War,  prepared  and  submit- 
ted an  outline  sketch  of  the  country  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the 
maritime,  inland  and  lake  frontiers  of  the  entire  Union,  as  it  then  existed, 
were  distinctly  represented. 

The  views  of  Col.  Long,  in  regard  to  future  explorations,  were  freely  and 
fully  explained  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and  met  the  concurrence  and  ap- 
probation ofthis  distinguished  functionary.  In  accordance  therewith,  the 
colonel  was  authorized  and  instructed  to  organize,  equip  and  take  charge 
of  an  expedition  for  exploring  the  broad,  and  hitherto  unfrequented  and 
undescribed  region  situated  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Rocky 
mountains. 

The  preliminaries  of  the  expedition  involved  the  construction  of  a 
small  and  light  draft  steamer,  and  various  other  arrangements,  all  of 
which  were  to  be  made  at  Pittsburgh.  For  these  purposes  Col.  Long  re- 
paired to  that  city  and  commenced  his  operations  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber.    The  planning  and  construction  of  the  steamer,  and  its  machinery, 
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occupied  his  most  careful  and  sedulous  attention  till  late  in  February  of 
1819,  when  he  revisited  Washington,  Philadelphia,  &c.,  for  additional 
consultations  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  his  exploring  party,  and 
the  outfit,  departure,  &c.,  of  the  expedition. 

The  preparations  for  the  voyage,  by  reason  of  numerous  impediments 
that  could  not  be  foreseen,  occupied  much  more  time  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated, and  in  consequence  the  departure  of  the  expedition  from  Pitts- 
burgh was  unavoidably  delayed  till  early  in  the  month  of  May,  1819. 

At  the  time  just  mentioned,  the  exploring  party  embarked  on  board 
the  Western  Engineer,  the  steamer  constructed  for  the  expedition,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  their  voyage  to  the  Council  Bluffs,  on  the  Missouri,  where  they 
arrived  in  October  following,  and  prepared  for  a  winter  residence  at  En- 
gineer Cantonment,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bluflfs.  Frequent  and  in  many 
instances  protracted  delays  and  hindrances  were  incurred  on  the  voyage 
for  want  of  a  pilot  acquainted  with  the  river  channels,  and  more  particu- 
larly on  account  of  detentions  for  fuel,  which  could  be  obtained  only  by 
felling  trees  near  the  river  bank,  chopping  and  splitting  the  same,  and 
conveying  the  wood  by  hand  to  the  boat :  the  fuel  was  of  course  un- 
seasoned, and  illy  adapted  to  the  generation  of  steam.  A  small  steamer 
had  previously  ascended  the  Missouri  to  Charaton,  but  thence  to  the 
Council  Bluffs  navigation  by  steam  was  effected  for  the  first  time  on 
this  voyage  by  the  Western  Engineer,  which  was  the  only  steamer  out 
of  five  that  undertook  and  performed  the  voyage  in  the  same  year. 

The  season  being  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  further  progress  with 
the  expedition  till  the  ensuing  spring.  Col.  Long  deemed  it  advisable  to  re- 
turn to  Washington  for  farther  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  for  additional  instructions  in  regard  to  the  future  movements  of  the 
expedition  ;  while  in  his  absence  the  party  were  directed  to  prosecute 
their  appropriate  duties  and  researches  by  inquiries  and  observations 
touching  the  character  of  the  surrounding  country  and  its  inhabitants. 

Early  in  November,  Col.  Long,  with  two  of  his  party,  embarked  in  a 
small  canoe  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  descended  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  to  St.  Louis,  whence  he  proceeded  by  land,  via.  Vincennes, 
Louisville,  Pittsburgh,  <fec.,  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  to  Washington, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  December. 

On  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  it  was  decided  that  the 
expedition  should  proceed  no  further  up  the  Missouri  by  water,  but  pro- 
ceed by  land  westward,  along  the  valley  of  the  Platte  (Nebraska)  river 
to  the  Rocky  mountains;  thence  southwardly,  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  to  Red  river ;  thence  downward,  in  the  valley  of  this  stream, 
to  the  settlements  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kiamishy,  and  thence  north- 
eastwardly to  Cape  Girardeau.  • 

Having  made  all  needful  arrangements  required,  in  conformity  to  the 
decision  signified  as  above,  he  was  ready  to  commence  his  return  journey 
on  the  20th  March,  1820.  He  then  travelled  by  stage,  in  company  with 
Dr.  James  and  Capt.  Bell,  recently  attached  to  his  party,  to  Pittsburgh; 
and  thence  by  steamboat  to  St.  Louis,  whence  he  proceeded  on  horseback, 
by  the  usually  travelled  route,  to  Franklin,  (Boon's  Lick,)  and  thence  to 
Charaton,  where  he  left  the  upper  settlements  of  the  Missouri.  From  this 
point  the  travelling  party,  now  consisting  of  Col.  Long,  Dr.  James,  Capt. 
Bell  and  one  attendant,  made  their  way  through  a  trackless  and  desolate 
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wilderness,  nearly  in  a  straight  direction,  to  the  Council  Bluffs,  the  com- 
pass being  their  sole  guide — the  distance  by  the  travelled  route,  from 
St.  Louis  to  the  Bluffs,  being  about  450  miles.  They  arrived  at  the 
Council  Bluffs  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  at  once  engaged  in  prepa- 
rations for  the  expedition  overland,  by  the  route  previously  designated. 

The  new  outfit  was  completed  with  all  practicable  dispatch,  and  the 
expedition,  as  now  organized,  embraced,  in  all,  twenty-two  persons,  and 
twenty-seven  horses  and  mules,  together  with  such  articles  of  subsistence, 
medicines,  instruments,  Indian  presents,  &c.,  as  they  were  able  to  convey 
with  them.  They  took  their  departure  from  their  winter  cantonment 
about  the  middle  of  June,  and  proceeded  westward  to  the  Pawnee  villa- 
ges on  the  Loupe  Fork  of  the  Platte ;  thence  to  the  valley  of  the  latter, 
and  thence  upward  in  this  valley,  crossing  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte 
a  little  above  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Forks  and  the  latter, 
about  thirty  miles  above  the  same  point,  and  pursuing  the  course  of  the 
latter  to  the  point  at  which  it  issues  from  the  Rocky  mountains.  From 
this  point  they  proceeded  southwardly,  along  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
to  the  Arkansas  river,  where  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  divide  the  party 
into  two  detachments  ;  one  of  which,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Bell, 
should  descend  eastwardly,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  and  the  other, 
under  the  direction  of  Col.  Long,  should  proceed  southwardly,  along  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  to  Red  river,  and  descend  in  the  valley  of  this 
stream,  with  the  understanding  that  the  party  would  meet  again  at  Fort 
Smith,  or  some  other  suitable  point  on  the  Arkansas  river. 

The  Arkansas  division  proceeded  eastward  on  their  route,  and  in  due 
time  arrived  at  Fort  Smith,  while  Col.  Long's  division,  without  a  guide, 
or  any  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  country  to  be  traversed,  pur- 
sued their  destined  route,  crossing  numerous  small  streams  issuing  from 
the  mountains,  till,  after  several  days,  they  at  length  arrived  at  a  stream 
of  considerable  magnitude,  having  the  locality  and  direction  assigned  to 
the  main  tributary  of  Red  river,  agreeably  to  the  maps  of  Humboldt 
and  the  representations  of  Pike,  in  their  descriptions  of  this  part  of  the 
country.  However,  a  band  of  Indians  whom  they  chanced  to  meet, 
while  descending  in  the  valley  of  this  stream,  gave  assurance  that  it  was 
known  and  designated  by  the  name  of  Red  river.  Being  thus  persuaded 
that  this  was  the  identical  river  of  which  they  were  in  pursuit,  they  con- 
tinued their  progress  down  its  valley  four  or  five  hundred  miles,  when, 
by  observations  for  latitude,  they  became  convinced  that  its  lower  portions 
were  too  far  north  to  admit  of  their  being  regarded  as  portions  of  Red 
river,  and  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  the  Canadian  or  main  southerly 
fork  of  the  Arkansas.  At  the  time  of  this  discovery,  the  season  was  too 
far  advanced,  the  provisions  of  the  party  too  nearly  exhausted,  and  their 
animals  too  much  jaded  to  admit  of  any  diversion  in  quest  of  the  sources 
of  the  Red  river.  They  accordingly  pursued  their  way  down  the  Cana- 
dian to  its  mouth,  and  thence  down  the  Arkansas  to  Fort  Smith,  where 
they  overtook  Capt.  Bell's  division,  which  had  reached  that  point  a  very 
few  days  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Col.  Long's  party. 

The  routes  pursued  by  the  expedition  from  the  Council  Bluffs  to  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  by  both  of  its  divisions  thence  to  Fort  Smith,  lay 
through  a  trackless  wilderness,  and  for  the  most  part  through  a  barren 
waste,  frequented  almost  exclusively  by  roving  bands  of  savages,  and  by 
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the  buffaloes  and  other  wild  game  on  which  they  subsist.  Throughout 
this  entire  region,  no  civilized  being,  and  not  even  a  trace  of  civilization, 
was  any  where  to  be  seen. 

After  a  delay  of  several  days  at  Fort  Smith  for  rest  and  refreshment, 
the  expedition  took  their  departure  thence,  and  proceeded  northeast- 
wardly, through  a  country  of  uneven  aspect  and  very  sparsely  populated, 
and  arrived  at  Cape  Girardeau  late  in  October,  where  proper  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  dispersion  of  the  party,  and  for  the  return  of 
the  individuals  composing  it  by  different  routes  to  their  respective 
homes. 

In  order  to  effect  these  arrangements,  Col.  Long  was  compelled  to  pro- 
ceed to  St.  Louis  and  return  again  to  Cape  Girardeau  by  land.  On  this 
journey,  he  experienced  a  severe  attack  of  billious  intermittent  fever  at 
St  Genevieve,  which  proved  to  be  the  precursor  of  a  protracted  illness 
which  rendered  him  unfit  for  service  for  nearly  an  entire  year  there- 
after. 

From  Cape  Girardeau  he  travelled  by  land  to  Washington  city,  and 
thence  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  December. 
(The  aggregate  of  the  journeys  embraced  by  the  explorations  of  1820, 
amounted  to  5,000  miles.) 

At  Philadelphia,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
participated  in  the  labors  and  researches  of  the  expedition,  he  was  ex- 
pected to  prepare  an  account  of  the  enterprise,  accompanied  by  maps, 
drawings,  &c.,  illustrative  of  the  regions  explored,  of  remarkable  land- 
scapes and  other  prominent  features,  and  of  the  various  objects  of  natural 
history  to  which  their  attention  had  been  directed.  The  prosecution  of 
these  labors,  however,  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  declining  health  of 
the  colonel,  till  at  length  it  was  entirely  intermitted  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
tracted illness  previously  intimated.  Consequently  very  little  was  accom- 
plished towards  a  description  of  the  country  explored  during  the  year 
1821,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  they  were  resumed  and  prosecuted  with 
unremitted  diligence,  and  completed  and  published  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  w-ith  a  volume  of  maps  and  en- 
gravings, entitled 

"  Account  of  an  expedition  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky  mountains, 
performed  in  the  years  1819  and  1820,  from  the  notes  of  Major  Long, 
Mr.  T.  Say,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  exploring  party.  By  Edwin 
James.     Philadelphia:   H.  C.  Carey  and  J.  Lea.     1823." 

The  maps  accompanying  these  volumes,  especially  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  region  situated  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  embracing  the  country  northward  of  Red  river,  have 
been  copied  and  appropriated  by  Gregg  and  other  tourists,  without  due 
credit  to  Col.  Lonij. 

In  1823  another  similar  exploring  expedition  was  set  on  foot  by  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  War,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Col.  Long, 


N.  B. — The  highest  pinnacle  in  the  main  rangre  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  situated  r.ear  the 
sources  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte,  in  north  latitude  about  forty  degrees,  and  in  west  lonpi- 
tude  about  106  degrees  from  Greenwich.  Its  summit  is  probably  elevated  12,(i()0  feet  nt>ove  its 
base,  or  17,0(10  feel  above  tide.  To  this  towering  eminence,  H.  S.  Tanner,  Esq.,  the  celebrated 
geographer,  has  very  properly  gtven  the  name  of  Long's  Peak,  in  honor  of  CoL  Long,  who  was 
the  first  to  notice  its  existence,  and  assign  its  proximate  geographical  position. 
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v?"ho  was  instructed  to  organize  and  equip  a  party  for  explorations  in  the 
country  surrounding  the  sources  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  northerly  boundary  of  the  United  States  on  the  49th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude. 

Having  completed  his  organization  and  outfit  at  Philadelphia,  he  took 
his  departure  thence  early  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and  proceeded  with 
his  party  by  way  of  Wheeling,  Columbus,  Pequa,  &c.,  to  Fort  Wayne, 
and  thence  through  the  country,  still  wild  and  unsettled,  to  Chicago, 
where  they  arrived  early  in  June,  and  remained  several  days  to  recruit. 
Chicago  was  still  uninhabited  except  by  the  troops,  &c.,  stationed  at  Fort 
Dearborn,  and  a  few  Frenchmen  and  Indians.  During  their  sojourn  at 
this  place  Col.  Long,  with  several  of  the  party,  procured  a  perogue,  and 
ascended  in  a  branch  of  Chicago  river,  and  through  a  narrow  gulley  or 
drain  to  a  small  lake  which  discharges  its  waters  partly  into  Lake  Mi- 
chigan and  partly  into  the  Illinois  river,  at  the  same  time.  The  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canal  now  occupies  the  water  way  then  pursued.* 

On  leaving  Chicago  the  expedition  entered  the  unexplored  wilderness 
through  which  their  researches  were  to  be  carried,  and  travelled  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  lo  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  thence  upward  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  Fort  Snelling  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peters' 
river,  eight  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  where  they  procured 
additional  horses  and  other  needful  equipments,  including  fresh  supplies 
of  provisions.  Early  in  July  they  resumed  their  march  upward  in  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Peters,  and  reached  Lake  Traverse  about  the  middle  of 
the  same  month.  This  lake,  like  that  before  mentioned  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chicago,  discharges  its  waters  in  a  wet  season  southwardly  into 
the  Mississippi  and  nortliwardly  into  Red  river  of  Hudson's  Bay  at  the 
same  time.  It  occupies  a  position  in  the  beautiful  plateau  stretching 
from  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  westward  to  the  Coteau  des  Prairies, 
which  is  itself  a  table  land  elevated  160  or  200  feet  only  above  the  com- 
mon level  of  the  wide  spread  plain. 

The  elevation  of  Lake  Traverse  above  tide  water,  according  to  the  most 
reliable  information  that  can  be  had  on  the  subject,  is  about  1,000  feet. 
Dr.  Drake,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  principal  diseases  of  the  valleys 
of  North  America,  computes  it  at  970  feet. 

From  Lake  Traverse  the  expedition  descended  northwardly  in  the 
valley  of  Red  river  of  Hudson's  Bay  to  Pembina,  founded  by  Lord  Sel- 
kirk a  few  years  before,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  bearing  that  name, 
and  very  near  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  thence  to  Fort 
Douglass,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Assinaboin  and  Red  rivers.  Here 
they  remained  several  days,  for  the  purpose  of  refitting  for  water  convey- 


*  Chicago  at  this  time  (June.  1823)  contained  no  other  inhabitants  except  a  detachment  of  Colonel 
M'^veill's  regiment,  commanded  by  himself,  together  with  a  few  public  agents,  serving  in  the  War 
and  Indian  departments.  The  lonely  and  cheerless  aspect  of  the  place,  and  its  environs,  prevailing 
in  alldirectiuna,  especiallyin  stormy  weather,  producedageneral  if  not  a  universal  impression,  that 
its  future  prospects  as  a  site  fjr  business  of  any  kind,  were  not  entitled  to  any  consideration.  Among 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  exploring  expedition.  Col.  Long  was  the  only 
individual  who  entertained  favorable  views  in  regard  to  the  destinies  and  future  wealth  and  impor- 
tance of  Chicjigo,  while  his  views  in  these  respects  were  regarded  as  visionary  and  even  ridiculona 
by  all  u>  whom  they  were  revealed.  At  the  time  of  his  first  visit  to  the  place,  in  the  fall  ol  1816, 
and  of  his  second  visit  in  18.i8,  the  colonel  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  that  all  private  claims  to 
real  estate  in  and  about  the  place,  might  have  been  extinguished  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars. 
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atice,  by  the  route  usually  pursued  by  the  Canadian  voyagers,  hence  to 
Fort  'William,  on  the  most  northerly  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  in  rear  of 
Isle  Royal.  At  Fort  Douglass,  and  indeed  at  all  other  establishments 
belonging  to  the  Northwest  and  Hudson's  Bay  companies,  the  exploring 
party  were  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  courtesy, 

Havino-  made  all  needful  arrangements  for  the  further  prosecution  of 
their  journey,  they  ordered  their  horses,  &c.,  back  to  Fort  Snelling,  pro- 
cured three  large  birch  canoes,  hired  nine  active  and  efficient  Canadian 
voyagers,  viz,,  three  for  each  canoe,  and  embarked  at  Fort  Douglass  on 
their  voyage  down  Red  river  to  Lake  Winnepeek,  and  thence  through 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Rainy  Lake,  and  a  vast  wilderness  of  lakes,  riv- 
ers, islands,  capes  and  mountains,  to  Fort  William,  near  the  mouth  of 
Dog  river,  where  they  arrived  early  in  September.  In  passing  from 
Lake  Winnepeek  to  Lake  Superior  they  had  to  traverse  between  seventy 
and  eighty  portages,  varying  in  extent  from  a  few  hundred  feet,  to  three 
miles  or  more. 

At  Fort  William  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  change  their  mode  of 
conveyance,  by  substituting  a  large  Mackina  boat  or  gondola,  instead  of 
their  canoes,  the  former  being  more  safe  for  navigation  along  the  nor- 
therly coasts  of  Lake  Superior,  especially  in  the  season  of  the  Equinoc- 
tial storms,  which  had  now  commenced,  than  the  frail  bark  canoes  in 
"Wrhich  the  voyage  from  Fort  Douglass  had  been  performed.  The  only 
Mackina  boat  that  could  be  obtained  here,  was  one  that  had  been  scut- 
tled and  sunk  in  Dog  river  about  three  years  before,  on  account  of  its 
having  been  regarded  as  unfit  for  another  lake  voyage  at  the  time  when 
it  was  sunk. 

In  this  inferior  and  defective  craft,  the  expedition,  now  consisting  of 
fifteen  persons,  the  voyagers  having  been  discharged  at  Fort  William, 
re-embarked,  and  proceeded  on  their  voyage  along  the  northerly  side  of 
the  lake.  Their  progress  was  much  obstructed  and  their  safety  often 
endangered  by  adverse  winds  and  squalls,  which  occurred  almost  every 
day  of  the  voyage.  They  were  compelled  to  hug  the  shore  as  closely  as 
practicable,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  land  on  the  occurrence  of  bois- 
terous weather;  and  in  order  to  preserve  their  boat  on  such  occasions, 
they  had  to  fell  saplings,  construct  ways,  and  lift  her  on  shore  by  manual 
force.  After  numerous  detentions  and  delays  by  stress  of  weatlier,  they 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Sault  de  St.  Mane,  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake, 
in  the  latter  part  of  September, 

It  is  worthy  of  a  passing  notice  in  this  place,  that  Lt,  Bayfield,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  had  been  employed  during  the  then  current  season,  in  ex- 
ecuting surveys  and  soundings  in  Lake  Superior,  and  had  accomplished 
this  service  shortly  before  the  completion  of  the  voyage  above  mentioned. 
Lt,  Bayfield  was  soon  afterwards  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  as  a  reward  for  the  hazardous  and  important  services  thus  rendered 
to  the  British  government. 

From  the  Sault  or  Falls  of  St,  Marie,  the  expedition  proceeded  to 
Mackinac,  where  they  were  disbanded  early  in  October,  and  whence  the 
military  escort,  under  the  command  of  Captain,  afterwards  the  heroic 
Col.  Martin  Scott,  who  bravely  fell  in  battle  near  the  city  of  Mexico, 
proceeded  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  while  the  residue  of  the  party  embarked 
in  the  Revenue  Cutter  for  Detroit,  and  thence  in  the  first  and  only  steam- 
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er  then  upon  the  upper  lakes  for  Buffalo,  whence  they  travelled  by  stage, 
via.  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  to  Eochester,  thence  by  the  Erie  canal  to  Al- 
bany, thence  by  steamer  to  New  York,  and  thence  by  stages  and  steam- 
ers to  Philadelphia, 

The  route  of  the  expedition  from  Fort  Wayne,  then  the  most  remote 
white  settlement  of  the  United  States  in  the  northwest,  lay  through  a 
wilderness  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  aspect,  but  with  scarcely 
a  trace  of  civilization  any  where  to  be  met  with,  quite  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Union.  The  whole  country  thus  far,  and  even  to  the 
51st  degree  of  north  latitude,  was  characterized  by  a  remarkable  evenness 
of  surface,  and  by  the  most  grateful  alternation  of  woodlands  and  prairies, 
while  the  region  traversed  by  the  route  from  Lake  Winnepeek  to  De- 
troit, was  in  a  high  degree  rugged,  wild  and  romantic,  and  seemed 
every  where  to  be  composed  of  a  ceaseless  alternation  of  lakes,  islands, 
rivers,  waterfalls,  abrupt  precipices,  rugged  hills  and  mountains  every 
where  clad  with  forests,  composed  mostly  of  pines  and  other  evergreens. 

Col.  Long  was  closely  occupied  during  the  following  winter  and  spring 
in  the  preparation  of  maps  and  geographical  descriptions  of  the  country 
explored,  all  of  which  were  published  in  two  volumes  octavo,  with  the 
title  of 

"Narrative  of  an  expedition  to  the  sources  of  St.  Peters'  river.  Lake 
Winnepeek,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  &c.,  <fec,,  performed  in  the  year  1823; 
compiled  from  the  notes  of  Major  Long,  Messrs.  Say,  Keating  and  Cal- 
houn ;  by  Wm.  H.  Keating,  A.  M.  Philadelphia :  H.  C.  Carey  &  J.  Lea. 
1824." 

The  fruits  of  the  expeditions  herein  considered  have  manifested  them- 
selves more  especially  in  discoveries  of  the  following  character  and  im- 
port, viz. :  the  aspect,  soil  and  natural  productions  of  the  countries 
explored ;  the  existence  of  a  sandy  and  unproductive  desert  about  four 
hundred  miles  wide,  and  extending  along  the  easterly  base  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  from  33  to  55  or  60  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  the  position  and 
direction  of  the  mountain  ranije  called  the  Black  Hills :  the  mountain 
range  designated  by  Col.  Long  as  the  Ozark  mountains;  the  sources  and 
position  of  the  Canadian  river  and  its  principal  forks;  the  fact  that  Red 
river  of  Louisiana  rises  in  the  plains  eastward  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  not  within  the  range  of  these  mountains;  the  leading  geographical 
features  of  the  entire  region  situated  between  Red  river  on  the  south, 
the  Mississippi  on  the  east,  the  Platte  or  Nebraska  on  the  north,  and  the 
Rocky  mountains  on  the  west;  the  hydrographical  and  geographical 
descriptions  of  the  regions  drained  by  the  upper  Mississippi,  St.  Peters, 
Red  river  of  Hudson's  bay,  and  by  the  numerous  rivers  that  flow  into 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Rainy  Lake,  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Michigan,  &c. 
Moreover,  the  geological  features  of  the  countries  explored  received  due 
attention,  which  is  true  also  in  relation  to  the  zoology  and  botany  of  the 
same.  New  and  interesting  traits  in  the  character,  habits  and  manners 
of  the  various  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  those  countries,  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  the  discoveries  made  by  these  several  expedi- 
tions. 

The  duration  and  extent  of  Col.  Long's  explorations  as  hereinbefore 
recited,  which  occupied  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  embraced  an  aggre- 
gate distance  of  more  than  26,000  miles,  are  far  more  considerable  than 
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those  previously  encountered  by  Lewis  and  Clark  on  tte  Missouri  and 
Columbia  rivers,  or  by  Gen.  Z.  M.  Pike  on  tbe  upper  Mississippi,  and  on 
the  Arkansas  and  Rio  del  Xorte ;  while  the  results  of  the  researches  in 
the  former  case  are  quite  as  copious,  diversified  and  useful  as  those  de- 
rived in  either  of  the  two  latter  cases. 

The  highly  important  discoveries  made  by  the  hardy  and  adventurous 
Col.  Fremont  in  1842  to  1847,  though  more  arduous  and  hazardous  in 
many  respects,  did  not  embpce  a  more  extensive  range  of  unexplored 
country,  a  more  protracted  term  of  service,  or  a  greater  extent  of  travelled 
distances  than  those  of  Col.  Long. 

Nevertheless  the  valuable  and  meritorious  services  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
were  generously  rewarded  by  civil  preferments  of  the  most  liberal  kind 
conferred  on  these  officers,  while  those  of  Gen.  Pike,  and  especially  of 
Col.  Fremont,  were  no  less  generously  and  desen^edly  requited  by  a  suc- 
cession of  military  promotions ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  Col.  Long,  no 
considerations,  either  civil,  miUtary  or  pecuniary,  were  ever  awarded  in 
anv  shape  whatever  in  return  for  the  extraordinary  ser\-ices  performed  by 
him  ;  on  the  contrary,  allowances  authorized  by  army  regulations  of  long 
standing,  were  materially  abridged  by  a  new  rule  adopted  by  the  War 
Department,  and  made  to  have  a  retrospective  influence  on  the  accounts 
of  Col.  Long  and  two  of  his  army  coadjutors  in  the  expedition  to  the 
Rocky  mountains. 

The  efficient  conduct  and  operations  of  this  expedition,  however,  served 
as  inducements  to  the  organization  and  outfit  of  "  CoL  Long's  second 
expedition"  arouni  the  sources  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  In  this  recog- 
nition of  meritorious  services  was  shadowed  forth  the  only  semblance  of 
reward  ever  conferred  on  Col,  Long  for  his  unwearied  labors,  zeal  and 
perseverance  in  the  public  service.* 

Agreeably  to  the  suggestions  of  numerous  friends,  many  of  whom 
had  signified  their  belief  that  "  he  could  get  any  thing  he  would  ask 
for,"  Col.  Long  was  induced  to  lay  his  pretensions  to  a  brevet  promotion 
before  his  excellency,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
hope  of  getting  some  honorable  recognition  of  the  sernces  rendered 
in  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  he  had  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  expeditions  noticed  as  above  in  this  sketch,  but  being 
entirely  destitute  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  strategy  of  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  at  the  seat  of  government,  he  totally  failed  in  the 
achievement  of  this  his  -only  enterprise  of  the  sort  ever  attempted  at 
Washington  or  elsewhere. 

In  1824  and  1825  Col.  Long  was  employed  on  duties  relating  to  the 
improvement  of  the  western  rivers.  In  the  former  of  these  years,  and 
in  conformity  to  an  act  of  Congress  making  appropriations  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  work  of  removing  snags,  &c.,  from  the  bed  of  the  Ohio  river, 
was  prosecuted  with  signal  success  under  the  supervision  of  Major  Bab- 
cock  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  by  the  same  Congress  an  experiment 
for  deepening  the  low  water  channels  across  sand  bars  was  authorized 
and  required  to  be  carried  into  effect.     This  last  duty  was  confided  to 


*  Since  tbe  date  at  -which  the  foregoing  remarks  were  prepared,  we  learn  that  Col.  Long  made 
fipplicalion  for  the  graiuity  in  land  proffered  by  the  "  bounty  land  acts  of  February  11th,  1S47,  and 
fceptember  2Sth,  1850,"'  and  received  a  land  warrant  for  16u  acres  of  land, 

VOL.  iv.  32 
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the  direction  of  Col.  Long,  with  instructions  to  select  one  of  the  shoalest 
bars  on  the  river  for  this  purpose.  The  bar  selected,  in  conformity  to 
instructions,  was  that  known  by  the  name  of  Hendereon  bar,  about  a 
mile  below  the  town  of  Henderson,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  formi- 
dable bars  of  the  Ohio. 

The  experiment  was  made  by  constructing  a  wing  dam  of  piles  driven 
into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  a  filling  of  bushes  between  two  parallel 
rows  of  piles,  the  dam  commencing  on  the  Indiana  shore  and  extending 
obhquely  downward,  about  450  yards,  towards  the  lowermost  extremity 
of  Henderson  island.  The  reason  of  adopting  a  structure  thus  flimsy, 
was  two-fold,  viz.,  the  impracticability  of  procuring  stone  suitable  for 
the  purpose  without  a  very  heavy  expense,  and  the  propriety  of  con- 
structing a  work  that  might  be  easily  removed  in  the  event  of  its  failure 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  its  construction.  Fortunately  for  this  struc- 
ture, it  very  soon  proved  efiicacious  in  deepening  the  channel  across  the 
bar,  and  its  eflaciency  in  this  respect  remained  unabated  during  a  period 
of  at  least  25  years. 

In  reference  to  wing  dams  generally,  as  a  means  of  deepening  the 
channels  of  the  western  rivers,  and  especially  to  those  required  for  deep- 
ening the  low  water  channels  across  sand  bars.  Col.  Long  is  decidedly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  best  and  most  eflScient  mode  of  construction,  and 
the  best  materials  for  this  purpose,  consist  in  the  formation  of  a  substan- 
tial dyke,  of  broken  fragments  of  rock  promiscuously  deposited  along  the 
line  of  the  dam,  and  rising  in  the  form  of  a  win-row  or  triangular  prism 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  its  low  water 
surface.  He  nevertheless  regards  the  propriety  of  constructing  per- 
manent wing  dams  in  any  situation  where  they  would  be  likely  to  inter- 
rupt natural  navigation  as  very  questionable,  and  is  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  occasional  and  even  frequent  dredgings  from  the  bars,  as  a  means  of 
deepening  the  low  water  channels,  would  prove  more  salutary  and  far 
less  dangerous  to  navigation  than  wing  dams,  jetties,  &c.,  of  any  sort. 

In  this  connection  it  may  moreover  be  remarked,  that  Col.  Long  is 
not  an  advocate  of  slack  water  or  lock  and  dam  navirration  on  navifrable 
streams  in  the  western  countries,  except  in  cases  where  locks  and  darns 
can  be  located  in  such  a  manner  that  no  obstruction  to  natural  naviga- 
tion will  be  occasioned  by  them.  His  objections  to  this  method  of  im- 
provement are  based  upon  the  certainty  that  the  pools  above  the  dams 
will  sooner  or  later  be  filled  with  sedimentary  deposits,  and  that  the  fa- 
-cilities  of  low  water  navigation  will  eventually  be  perverted  and  de- 
■stroyed  by  such  mistaken  efforts  at  improvement. 

Earljin  the  spring  of  1826  Col.  Long  was  instructed  to  relieve  Major 
Babcock  in  the  superintendence  of  western  river  improvements  ;  but  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  season  other  duties  were  assigned  him,  and  on 
his  recommendation,  Capt.  H.  M.  Shreve  was  subsequently  appointed  to 
the  superintendency  of  that  branch  of  the  public  service.  In  the  mean 
time  Col.  Long  was  ordered  on  a  reconnoissance  of  sundry  routes  for  a  na- 
tional road  from  Washington  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which  occupied  his 
attention  during  the  residue  of  that  year,  and  the  following  winter. 

In  the  spring  of  1827  he  was  in  Hke  manner  ordered  on  the  examina- 
tion of  sundry  routes  for  a  national  road  from  Zanesville,  Ohio,  passing 
through  Maysville  and  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  Florence,  Ala.,  and  thence  to 
New  Orleans. 
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The  memorable  veto  of  the  Maysville  and  Lexington  road  bill  by 
President  Jackson,  probably  served  to  arrest  any  further  efforts  towards 
the  location  and  construction  of  these  roads. 

In  the  selection  of  a  route  for  a  road,  the  considerations  kept  in  view 
by  him  as  governing  principles,  were  of  the  following  import,  viz. : 

1st.  That  a  horse  or  other  animal  can  draw  its  proper  load  on  a  level 
with  as  much  ease  as  he  could  ascend  a  gradient  of  eight  degrees,  or  73G 
feet  per  mile,  without  any  load. 

2d.  That  a  horse,  with  an  ordinary  light  load,  can  trot  up  an  acclivity 
of  three  degrees,  or  276  feet  per  mile,  without  excessive  fatigue. 

3d.  That  the  gradients  of  a  common  road  should  be  limited  to  three 
•degrees,  if  practicable,  and  never  exceed  four  degrees,  the  former  being 
the  gradient  on  which  loaded  wagons,  (fee,  may  descend  in  safety  with- 
out locking  the  wheels. 

4th.  That  in  passing  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  a  bill  or  moun- 
tain, level  gradients  were  occasionally  necessary  and  admissible,  but  de- 
scending gradients  should  always  be  avoided. 

5th.  That  the  distance  on  a  three  degree  road  is  virtually  enhanced 
about  thirty-three  per  cent.,  and  on  a  four  degree  road  fifty  per  cent., 
when  compared  with  that  of  a  level  road. 

6th.  That  the  cost  of  transportation  on  roads  of  different  gradients 
varies  according  to  the  ratios  intimated  in  the  preceding  item. 

7th.  That  the  best  method  of  constructing  roads  is  that  devised  and 
adopted  by  M'Adam. 

8th.  That  the  best  method  of  bridge  building  is  that  which  involves 
and  ensures  lateral  as  well  as  vertical  stiffness  and  intlexibility  in  the 
bridge,  and  will  admit  travel  and  the  conveyance  of  loads  across  it  at 
any  desirable  rates  of  speed,  without  hazard  to  the  transport  or  injury  to 
the  bridge. 

9th.  That  the  waterways  or  vents  under  bridges,  through  culverts, 
<fec.,  should  be  sufficiently  spacious  to  drain  all  the  water  likely  to  flow 
through  them  at  a  speed  not  exceeding  three  miles  per  hour,  or  4  4-10 
feet  per  second. 

10th,  That  the  computation  of  the  volume  of  water  likely  to  pass 
through  each  water  way,  should  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
greatest  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  during 
the  most  copious  showers  does  not  exceed  an  average  depth  of  more  thaa 
one  inch  in  an  hour. 

The  foregoing  considerations,  together  with  the  lights  afforded  by  the 
best  experience  in  the  location  and  construction  of  roads,  were  his  guides 
in  the  selection  and  adoption  of  routes  for  national  roads. 

Within  the  two  years  last  mentioned,  the  attention  of  the  public, 
especially  in  England,  was  strongly  attracted  to  rail-roads  as  the  most 
economical,  efficient  and  expeditious  means  of  conveyance,  not  only  of 
freights,  but  of  passengers.  The  infection  -soon  spread,  and  began  to 
prevail  in  the  United  States.  Under  its  influence  Col,  Long  was  among 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  engage  in  the  investigation  of  rail-road 
constructions,  with  a  view  to  their  practical  application  in  this  country. 
While  thus  engaged,  he  became  impressed  with  the  belief  that  a  loco- 
motive engine,  with  suitable  adjustments  and  fixtures,  might  be  made 
to  subserve  the  purposes  of  conveyance,  not  only  upon  level  and  slightly 
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inclined  roads,  but  upon  gradients  ascending  at  a  rate  not  exceeding" 
three  degrees,  or  2V6  feet  per  mile,  by  means  of  a  rack-rail  and  pinion  situ- 
ated between  the  rail  tracks,  or  by  means  of  a  drag-rope,  rope  rolls,  <fcc., 
the  engine  first  ascending  alone  or  with  a  portion  of  its  train  to  the 
summit  of  the  inchne,  and  then  serving  as  a  stationary  engine  to  drag  up 
the  residue  of  its  load.  In  1826  he  demised  a  set  of  machinery  adapted 
to  such  a  purpose,  and  prepared  a  description  of  the  same,  illustrated 
by  drawings,  which  were  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute, in  the  September  number  for  that  year.  His  plan  was  no  doubt 
defective  in  many  of  its  details,  while  its  principles  are  manifestly  correct 
and  susceptible  of  advantageous  application  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  182*7  Col.  Long  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-Road,  and  continued  in  this  service  till  the  end 
of  1829;  at  the  commencement  of  this  great  work,  the  only  rail-roads 
tmdertaken  in  the  United  States  were  the  Mauchchunk,  the  Carbondale 
and  the  Quincy  Rail-Roads,  together  with  a  few  others  of  less  extent,  all 
designed  exclusively  for  mining  purposes.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Rail-Road  was  to  be  a  commercial  road,  for  the  conveyance  of  freights 
and  passengers.  Its  length  was  expected  to  be  about  300  miles,  and  in 
this  distance  it  must  traverse  the  entire  range  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, crossing  a  main  summit  elevated  more  than  2,000  feet  above  tide, 
besides  numerous  other  summits  of  less  elevation.  Col.  Long  was  looked 
to  as  the  leading  counsellor  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  location  aixl 
construction  of  tha  road,  and  devoted  his  attention  with  unremitted  as- 
siduity to  the  work. 

In  the  absence  of  any  well  digested  system  of  operations  in  prosecu- 
ting works  of  this  sort,  either  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  he 
attempted  a  collation  of  the  various  rules  previously  found  applicable  and 
useful  in  the  location  and  construction  of  rail-roads,  and  of  the  results 
produced  from  their  adoption.  Finding  these  rules  inadequate,  and  in 
many  respects  defective,  he  was  induced  to  investigate  their  relevancy, 
and  make  such  alterations,  amendments,  additions,  &c.,  as  were  deemed 
advisable  and  proper. 

The  method  of  tracing  curves  by  means  of  tangents  and  offsets,  which 
■was  the  method  formerly  resorted  to  in  geodetic  operations,  was  obviously 
attended  by  unavoidable,  delays,  and  was  objectionable  on  many  other 
accounts.  Col.  Long  was  inclined  to  the  belief  that  a  method  depending 
on  the  relations  of  cords  and  tangents,  would  prove  far  more  convenient 
and  expeditious.  By  the  former  method  the  determination  of  every 
point  or  station  in  the  curve  must  depend  on  two  sets  of  observations, 
involving  the  courses  and  distances  first  from  the  point  of  observation 
to  the  origin  of  the  oft'set,  and  second,  from  this  point  to  the  point  sought 
for  in  the  curve  ;  whereas,  by  Col.  Long's  method,  the  course  and  distance 
of  a  single  cord  line  only  is  required,  while  the  points  or  stations  at  both 
extremities  of  this  line,  and  all  other  points  determined  in  prolonging  the 
surveyed  route,  will  be  points  in  the  guide  or  centre  line  of  the  curved 
road,  and  the  lines  between  the  points  or  stations  will  be  cords  of  the 
curve. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  application  and  use  of  this  new  method,  he 
adopted  100  feet  as  the  uniform  length  of  his  primary  cords,  or  the  dis- 
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"iance  between  the  stations  on  the  line  of  a  curve,  the  angles  of  deflection 
at  the  extremities  of  which,  respectively,  should  indicate  the  relation  of 
-every  cord  either  to  a  continuous  curvature  or  to  a  tangential  or  right 
line ;  for  example,  when  the  angles  of  deflection  at  both  ends  of  a  cord 
are  equal  to  -each  other,  the  deflections  indicate  a  continuous  curvature  of 
uniform  radius  at  both  extremities ;  when  the  angle  of  deflection  at  one 
-end  of  the  cord  is  double  that  at  the  other  end,  the  deflection  at  the 
former  indicates  a  continuous  curvature  at  that  Extremity  and  a  connec- 
tion with  a  right  line  or  tangent  at  the  other  extremity;  and  when  the 
■deflection  at  one  extremity  is  greater  or  less  than  half  the  deflection  at 
tiie  other  extremity,  the  curvature  will  be  continuous  at  both  extremities, 
but  wnll  embrace  radii  of  unequal  lengths. 

In  further  illustration  of  his  method  he  devised  and  constructed  a 
multiplicity  of  tables,  computed  for  hundred  feet  cords,  and  relating  to 
curvatures  more  or  less  abrupt,  corresponding  to  a  series  of  deflections 
varying  from  30  minutes  to  15  degrees.  In  connection  with  the  tables, 
rules  for  computing  the  same  were  also  prepared ;  the  whole  of  which, 
together  with  a  great  variety  of  explanations  and  instructions  relating  to 
preliminary  surveys,  selection  of  routes,  definitive  locations  of  rail-roads, 
formation  of  road-bed,  construction  of  bridges,  application  of  railing,  &c., 
~&c.,  were  collated  and  published  by  him  early  in  1829,  in  a  small  vol- 
ume, entitled  "  The  Rail-Road  Manual,"  wbich  is  the  first  treatise  on  rail- 
roads ever  prepared  and  published  in  the  United  Statea. 

In  fine,  the  method  consists  in  the  application  of  the  simple  and  well 
known  geometrical  corollary,  that  in  passing  from  one  of  a  series  of  equal 
■cords  inscribed  in  a  circle,  to  another  contiguous  cord  of  the  same  series, 
the  angle  of  deflection  made  in  the  transit  will  be  precisely  double  of 
that  required  in  passing  from  either  cord  of  the  same  series  on  a  tangent 
-or  right  line.  The  application  of  this  principle  in  the  prosecution  of  rail- 
road surveys,  and  not  the  discovery  of  the  principle  itself,  was  undoubt- 
edly originated  and  first  made  by  Col.  Long.  At  any  rate  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  any  previous  knowledge  or  use  of  such  application  in  any  trea- 
tise relating  to  surveys  for  rail-roads  or  other  works. 

The  simplicity  and  obvious  propriety  of  the  method  as  explained  and 
applied  by  him,  has  tempted  many  civil  engineers  very  uncivilly  to  claim 
and  appropriate  the  method  as  exclusively  their  own,  cloaking  their  pla- 
giarism under  a  variety  of  travesties  and  new  versions  of  the  rudiments 
and  deductions  putfortla  in  "  Long'^s  Bail-Road  Manual^''  without  a  single 
recognition  of  the  application  previously  made  by  CoL  Long.  The  expres- 
sions "  three  degree  curve,  four  degree  curve,"  &c.,  &c ,  are  in  the  mouths 
of  all  rail-road  engineers  from  the  adept  to  the  mere  tyro,  without  recog- 
nizing, and  in  many  cases  even  without  knowing  that  they  originated 
and  were  first  promulgated  in  "Long's  Preliminary  Table  of  angles  of 
deflection  for  cords,  tangents,  &c.,  and  of  corresponding  lengths  of  radii, 
curved  lines,"  tkc.  In  consideration  of  his  early  attention  and  earnest  de- 
votion to  the  subject  and  cause  of  rail-roads  in  this  country,  and  of  the 
incalculable  benefits  resulting  from  his  labors  and  discoveries  in  the 
science  of  locating  and  constructing  railroads,  Col.  Long  is  fairly  entitled 
to  distinction  not  only  as  the  pioneer  of  rail-roads,  but  as  the  patriarch 
vof  rail-road  science  in  the  United  States. 

The  tables,  A:c.,  contained  in  "  The  Rail-Road  Manual,"  were  fox  the 
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most  part  originally  prepared  in  1828,  and  furnished  in  manuscript  to- 
the  assistant  engineers  in  charge  of  the  field  parties  employed  on  the 
surveys  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-Road.  The  trouble  of  furnishing 
the  requisite  number  of  copies  in  this  way  induced  the  publication  of  the 
tables,  (fee,  in  a  compendious  form,  and  they  -were  accordingly  printed 
in  the  year  following  under  the  title  above  mentioned.  Col.  Long  subse- 
quently devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  similar  investigations,  with 
the  design  of  preparing  and  publishing  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
this  little  work,  and  still  has  in  his  possession  numerous  unpublished  pa- 
pers intended  for  that  purpose. 

In  connection  with  rail-roads,  the  construction  of  stiff",  unyielding  and 
substantial  bridges  presents  itself  as  a  subject  of  interest  and  importance.. 
At  the  time  above  mentioned,  the  attention  of  Col.  Long  was  also  and 
with  much  earnestness  directed  to  this  subject.  The  result  of  his  inves- 
tigations led  him  to  the  adoption  of  truss-fraraes  of  a  peculiar  form  and 
construction,  involving  the  triple  principle  of  bracing,  counter-bracing- 
and  trussing,  in  each  of  the  truss-frames,  as  the  surest  and  most  effectual 
method  of  preventing  vertical  oscillations  in  a  bridge  span,  and  of  pro- 
ducing vertical  stiffness  and  inflexibility  in  bridges.  The  method  devised 
by  him  was  patented  in  1&30,  and  agreeably  to  his  specification,  embraced 
"the  combined  principle  of  bracing,  counter-bracing  and  trussing,  by 
means  of  counteracting  braces,  gibbs  and  keys,  wedges,  screwbolts  or 
rods,"  a  principle  believed  never  to  have  been  previously  adopted  or 
employed  in  bridge  building. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  deprive  Col.  Long  not  only  of 
the  credit  but  of  the  use  and  benefits  of  this  important  discovery  in  bridge 
building,  by  introducing  a  variety  of  modifications,  all  involving  and  de- 
pending upon  his  "combined  principle"  for  their  utility  and  efficiency. 
Among  the  numerous  violations  of  Col.  Long's  patent  for  improvements 
in  bridge  building,  may  be  enumerated  the  methods  of  bridge  building 
patented  by  Wm.  Howe,  in  1841  and  1843,  the  specifications  for  both 
of  which  indicate  modes  of  construction  materially  different  from  those 
exemplified  in  what  are  erroneously  called  Howe's  Bridges,  all  of 
which  are  almost  in  exact  concordance  with  the  manner  and  principles 
of  construction  patented  by  Col.  Long  in  1830.  Likewise,  the  method 
patented  by  Nathaniel  Rider,  in  1845,  under  the  designation  of  "Ri- 
der's Improved  Iron  Truss  Bridge,"  which  has  been  proved  and  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  invention  of  Col.  Long,  patented  in  1839.  This  bridge, 
as  shown  by  Rider's  specification,  drawings  and  model,  now  in  the  Patent 
OflBce  at  Washington,  has  no  similitude  to  the  bridges  built  and  claimed 
as  his  invention,  whereas  the  latter  conform  in  all  their  leading  parts  and 
properties  to  those  of  Col.  Long's  suspension  bridge,  patented  in  1839,  and 
published  in  1841.  For  this  invention,  and  to  the  credit  of  Rider,  a  gold 
medal  was  awarded  by  the  managers  of  the  nineteenth  annual  fair  at  the 
Castle  Garden,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  held  in  1846,  and  also  a  prize 
medal  (as  repo-rted  by  the  National  Intelligencer)  for  the  same  invention, 
and  to  the  credit  of  the  same  individual,  was  awarded  by  the  commissioners 
in  behalf  of  the  late  WorkPs  Fair  at  London.  It  is  believed  that  among 
the  numerous  truss-frame  bridges  devised  and  patented  in  this  or  any 
other  country  since  the  date  of  Col.  Long's  patent,  there  is  not  a  single 
bridge  endued  with  the  requisite  stiffness  and  inflexibility  for  railway- 
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viaducts,  that  does  not  involve  the  principle   in  question,  Stevenson's 
Tubular  Bridge  alone  excepted. 

In  1830  Col.  Long  was  employed  on  the  survey  of  a  route  for  the  Alle- 
ghany Portage  Rail-Road  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  agreeably 
to  the  directions  of  the  canal  commissioners  of  that  State,  was  to  involve 
a  series  of  inclined  planes  as  the  means  of  crossing  the  main  mountain 
ridge. 

In  1831  he  was  directed  by  the  War  Department  to  examine  and  re- 
port on  a  route  for  a  national  road  from  the  Ohio  river,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Portsmouth,  through  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  to 
Linville,  North  Carolina,  embracing  and  crossing  the  entire  range  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  most  elevated  sum- 
mits. This  was  accomplished  in  a  manner  to  show  that  a  road  limited 
to  gradients  of  four  degrees,  would  be  practicable  on  the  entire  route 
from  Portsmouth  to  Linville. 

In  this  year  he  devised  the  double  cam  and  cam  rods,  and  the  manner 
of  applying  the  same  in  connection  with  each  working  cylinder  of  the 
locomotive  engine,  as  a  substitute  for  the  shifting,  eccentric  and  single 
cam  rods  previously  used  for  the  purpose  of  reversing  the  currents  of 
steam  to  and  from  the  ends  of  the  cylinder.  He  subsequently  applied 
this  method  of  regulating  the  admission  of  steam  and  controlling  the 
movements  of  the  engine,  and  found  it  far  more  certain  and  expeditious 
in  its  operations  than  the  method  for  which  it  was  substituted.  The 
double  cam  or  eccentric  is  now  adopted  in  the  construction  of  locomotive 
engines  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  original  method. 

In  1832  he  was  employed  on  the  survey  of  the  Holston,  French-broad 
and  Tennessee  rivers,  beginning  at  the  boat-yard  on  the  first  named  of 
these  streams,  and  ending  at  the  north  hne  of  Alabama,  on  the  Tennessee 
river.  The  object  of  the  survey  was  to  determine  the  various  shoals  on 
these  streams,  and  especially  from  Knoxville  to  the  Alabama  line,  at 
which  the  low-water  channel  might  be  improved  by  removing  obstruc- 
tions or  by  the  construction  of  jetties,  wing-dams,  <fec.,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  flow  and  depth  of  water  in  the  channels  best  adapted  to 
low-water  navigation.  His  report  and  drawings  of  the  river,  and  of  the 
numerous  localities  therein,  at  which  improvements  were  contemplated 
to  be  made,  togetlier  with  the  extent  and  manner  of  improvement  pro- 
posed for  each  locality,  were  prepared  in  due  form,  and  submitted  to  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee  through  a  board  of  commissioners  appointed  by 
that  body  to  take  charge  of  the  improvements  in  question. 

Having  never  been  indulged  with  a  furlough  or  leave  of  absence  during 
his  continuance  in  the  public  service,  embracing  a  period  of  more  than 
18  years,  he  solicited  and  obtained  a  furlough  in  1833  for  one  year, 
during  which  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  construction  of  rail-road 
machinery  and  other  mechanical  pursuits. 

Early  in  1834  he  again  resumed  public  duties,  and  was  employed  on 
the  reconnoissance  of  a  route  for  a  rail-road  from  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, to  Memphis,  in  Tennessee,  to  be  called  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi 
Rail-Road ;  also  on  the  reconnoissance  of  another  route  from  Memphis  to 
Knoxville,  to  be  called  the  East  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  Rail-Road,  the 
former  projected  and  set  on  foot  by  Gen.  Gaines,  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  the  latter  by  distinguished  citizens  of  Tennessee, 
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Prior  to  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  was  also  employed  in  examin- 
ing the  country  between  Fredericksburgh  and  the  great  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  a  \iew  to  a  rail-road  leading  westwardly  and  southwestwardly 
through  this  valley  to  Abington,  &c. 

In  1835  he  was  employed  in  the  reconnoissance  of  sundry  routes  for  a 
rail-road  leading  from  the  coast  of  Maine  to  Quebec,  across  the  rugged 
and  broken  region  situated  between  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  His  report  on  these  examinations  exhibited  the  nature 
and  aspect  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  several  routes  explored,  and 
showed  that  the  gradients  on  the  most  favorable  route  would  be  likely 
to  vary  in  very  many  instances  from  35  to  90  feet  per  mile. 

In  the  same  year  his  attention  was  also  directed  to  the  survey  of 
Thomaston  harbor  and  other  water  fields  on  the  coast  of  Maine ;  also  to 
the  examination  and  survey  of  sundry  routes  for  a  rail-road  from  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  to  tlie  mouth  of  White  river,  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. His  reports  and  drawings  explanatory  of  the  results  obtained 
from  these  several  surveys,  were  prepared  and  submitted  in  due  form 
through  the  proper  channels. 

In  the  year  following,  experimental  surveys  were  made  under  his  di- 
rection on  several  portions  of  the  routes  of  the  contemplated  rail-road  to 
Quebec,  but  no  definitive  location  was  efiected  on  either  of  them. 

From  1837  to  1840  inclusive,  Col.  Long  served  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail-Road,  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  having  been 
assigned  to  this  service  by  the  War  Department  at  the  request  of  his  ex- 
cellency, William  Schley,  then  Governor  of  that  State.  His  field  of  opera- 
tions was  now  in  a  region  never  before  traversed  by  him  in  the  direction 
of  the  contemplated  road,  and  was  occupied  in  every  direction,  though 
not  exclusively,  by  the  Cherokee  Indians,  who  were  about  to  be  removed 
hence  to  lands  set  apart  for  their  occupancy  in  Arkansas. 

The  object  of  this  enterprise  was  the  formation  of  a  continuous  rail- 
road not  only  from  Savannah,  near  the  southeasterly  angle  of  Georgia, 
,  but  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  via.  Augusta,  Geo.,  to  the  Tennessee  river,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  that  State  ;  and  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  Legislature  required  that  it  should  cross  the  Chat- 
tahooche  river  at  some  point  between  Campbellton,  in  Campbell  county, 
and  Winn's  Ferry,  in  Jackson  county,  about  fifty  miles  asunder,  and  pro- 
ceed thence  on  the  most  favorable  ground,  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 
to  a  point  on  the  Tennessee  river,  near  Rossville,  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  State. 

The  district  to  be  traversed  by  the  route  presented  a  very  uneven 
aspect,  and  in  most  places  was  exceedingly  diversified  by  hills,  ridges 
and  mountains,  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  valleys  and  ravines, 
many  of  which  must  be  crossed  nearly  at  right  angles  by  any  practicable 
route  for  a  rail-road  leading  in  the  direction  required.  The  range  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  which  is  here  dinded  into  numerous  spurs,  ridges 
and  outliers  of  less  magnitude  and  elevation  than  those  of  the  same 
mountain  range  further  eastward,  must  here  be  crossed  by  the  route ; 
hence  the  surface  of  the  district  through  which  the  road  must  pass  was 
exceedingly  complicated,  and  rendered  the  selection  of  a  route  perplex- 
ing and  difficult  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

Alone  and  a  stranger,  Col.  Long  commenced  his  reconnoissance  in  the 
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month  of  April,  perambulated  tlie  district  in  every  direction,  selected  the 
route  apparently  the  most  favorable  for  the  rail-road,  organized  three  field 
parties  for  the  execution  of  the  surveys,  and  commenced  field  operations 
in  the  way  of  experimental  surveys,  early  in  the  month  of  July  following. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  last  mentioned,  and  in  conformity  to 
instructions  from  the  War  Department,  Col.  Long  was  required  to  visit 
the  State  of  Maine  for  the  performance  of  certain  duties  assigned  him 
prior  to  his  engagement  in  the  service  of  Georgia.  These  duties  were 
as  follows : 

1st.  An  examination  of  Cobscook  bay,  an  arm  of  Passamaquoddy 
bay,  with  a  view  to  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  impro\ang  the  na\a- 
gation  of  the  same  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

2d.  An  examination  and  survey  of  Owls-head  harbor,  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  witli  the  view  to  the  formation  of  a  break-water  for  the  protection 
of  vessels  lying  in  the  harbor. 

3d.  An  examination  and  survey  of  Kennebec  river,  from  Augusta 
downward,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  best  method  of  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  same  ;  and 

4th.  An  examination  of  the  Isthmus  connecting  the  island  of  Nahant 
with  the  main  land,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  the  best  method  of  pro- 
tecting the  isthmus  against  the  abrasions  produced  by  sea  billows. 

These  several  duties  and  the  extensive  journeys  incident  thereto,  were 
peiformed  with  great  dispatch,  and  the  reports,  drawings,  <fec.,  explana- 
tory of  the  same,  and  of  the  methods  of  improvement  deemed  appropriate, 
were  seasonably  prepared  and  submitted. 

The  services  above  considered  having  been  performed  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  War  Department,  Col.  Long  again  returned  to  Georgia 
early  in  October,  and  resumed  the  personal  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  operations  in  furtherance  of  the  surveys,  &c.,  of  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Rail-Road. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  his  previous  reconnoissance  of  the  country 
through  which  the  rail-road  was  required  to  pass,  were  fully  authenticated 
by  the  results  obtained  from  actual  surveys  made  agreeably  to  his 
directions  during  the  period  of  his  absence.  He  had  directed  that  all 
ascending  gradients  in  the  direction  of  the  heaviest  trade,  viz.,  from  the 
interior  towards  the  Atlantic  coast,  should  be  limited  to  thirty  feet  per 
mile,  and  that  all  similar  gradients  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  in  the 
direction  of  the  lightest  trade,  should  be  limited  to  thirty-three  feet  per 
mile.  The  surveys  proved  the  practicability  of  these  limitations  on 
terms  quite  as  favorable  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  system  of  gra- 
dients in  conformity  thereto  was  adopted  and  confirmed  without  hesi- 
tation. 

Full  reports,  together  with  numerous  drawings  in  plan,  profile  and 
section,  explanatory  of  the  positions,  topography,  ascents  and  descents, 
gradient,';,  cuttings,  fillings,  &c.,  of  the  routes  surveyed,  were  prepared 
and  submitted  through  his  excellency,  the  Governor,  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, early  in  November  following,  and  were  received  by  that  honorable 
body  in  a  manner  evincing  their  highest  approbation. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  important  work,  which,  from  its  relations 
to  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  to  be  regarded  as  national  in  a 
high  degree,  it  was  the  settled  purpose   of  all  concerned,  that  it  should 
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be  completed  and  ready  for  use  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  its 
commencement.  Accordingly  its  construction  was  put  in  progress  with 
great  dispatch,  and  prosecuted  with  great  energy  and  a  large  force,  till 
unfortunately  arrested  in  its  advancement  by  the  extraordinary  revulsion 
that  took  place  in  monetary  affairs,  in  1837,  which  began  to  be  severely 
felt  in  Georgia  in  the  latter  part  of  the  following  year,  and  rendered  a 
partial  suspension  of  operations  unavoidable.  The  embarrassments  of 
the  times  contributed  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  work  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  instead  of  being  completed  and  ready  for  use  in  the  time 
proposed,  the  grading  or  road  formation  on  something  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  road,  together  with  most  of  the  bridging  thereon, 
had  been  accomplished  within  that  period,  no  provision  having  as  yet 
been  made  for  any  part  of  the  superstructure  or  railing. 

The  width  of  the  road  surface  was  25  feet,  a  width  sufficient  for  the 
reception  of  two  distinct  rail  tracks ;  the  drainage  on  all  embankments 
was  provided  for  by  means  of  low  parapets  along  the  sides  of  the  road 
surface,  to  prevent  washings  on  the  slopes  of  the  embankments,  and  of 
longitudinal  drains  leading  centrally  along  the  road  grade,  between  the 
rail  tracks ;  the  drainage  through  the  cuts  or  excavations  was  also 
effected  by  means  of  central  drains  between  the  rail  tracks,  the  drains  in 
both  cases  being  conducted  away  from  the  road  surface,  at  points  where 
the  excavations  and  embankments  meet  each  other,  and  carried  with 
a  gentle  declivity  along  the  hill  side  slopes  to  a  proper  distance  from 
the  line  of  the  road.  While  this  system  of  drainage  was  suffered  to  re- 
main, the  embankments  retained  their  integrity  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner ;  but  when  abandoned,  which  was  subsequently  the  case  when 
the  road  fell  into  the  hands  of  other  engineers,  who  deemed  it  prudent 
and  proper  to  lay  a  single  rail  track  along  the  centre  of  a  double  road 
grade !  in  consequence,  the  longitudinal  drains  have  been  blocked 
up  and  obliterated  ;  the  parapets  demolished ;  the  embankments  abraded 
by  washings  from  the  road  surface ;  their  side  slopes  deeply  furrowed  by 
innumerable  gullies ;  the  embankments  which  were  previously  remark- 
able for  their  regularity  and  symmetry,  have  been  rendered  broken,  un- 
sightly and  deformed  ;  and  a  leading  object  of  the  work,  viz.,  that  of  a 
substantial  road  grade  adapted  to  the  reception  of  a  double  rail  track, 
has  been  effectually  frustrated  and  defeated. 

The  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail-Road  is  140  miles  long,  and  was 
designed  to  serve  as  the  main  connecting  stem  or  link  between  the  rail- 
roads from  Charleston,  Savannah,  Montgomery  and  other  points  in  the 
South,  and  the  Tennessee  river,  the  Hiwassee  or  East  Tennessee, 
Chattanooga,  Nashville  and  Louisville,  Memphis  and  Chattanooga,  and 
other  rail-roads,  in  the  North.  Hence  the  obvious  propriety  of  a  road 
grade  and  surface  wide  enough  for  the  reception  of  a  double  track  rail- 
road, as  contemplated  by  Col.  Long  in  the  location,  grading  and  bridging 
of  this  important  rail-road. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed,  that  his  method  for  computing 
for  the  drainage  of  surfaces  of  greater  or  less  extent,  by  means  of  surface 
drains,  open  ditches,  culverts,  sewers,  water  ways  under  bridges,  (fee,  was 
predicated  on  and  involved  the  following  considerations,  to  wit,  the 
proximate  quantity  or  depth  of  water  falling  from  the  clouds,  in  specific 
periods  of  time ;  for  example,  in  cases  where  the  surfaces  of  road  grades, 
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streets,  and  other  comparatively  small  areas  of  a  few  acres,  are  to  be 
drained,  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  known  to  have  fallen  in  one  hour, 
should  be  taken  as  an  element  of  the  computation  ;  in  cases  where  tracts 
containing  some  thousands  of  acres  are  to  be  drained,  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  rain  known  to  have  fallen  in  12  hours,  may  be  taken;  in  cases 
where  ravines,  runs  and  rivulets,  or  small  creeks,  serve  as  drains  or  out- 
lets, for  surfaces  embracing  several  square  miles,  the  greatest  quantity 
falling  in  24  consecutive  hours,  or  one  day,  should  be  the  element;  in 
cases  where  the  basins  or  valleys  of  large  creeks,  and  ordinary  rivers, 
many  miles  in  extent,  are  to  be  drained,  the  element  for  computing  the 
size  of  the  water  way  or  vent  through  culverts,  &c.,  or  beneath  bridges, 
should  be  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  known  to  have  fallen  in  periods 
of  2  or  3,  to  10  or  15  consecutive  days,  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  streams,  and  the  extent  of  the  district  or  region  drained  by  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  element  above  considered  will  vary  according 
to  the  extent  of  surface  drained,  and  the  duration  required  for  the 
drainage. 

Another  essential  element  of  the  computation  is  the  speed  or  velocity 
■with  which  water  currents  may  flow  through  earthen  drains  (or  drains 
formed  on  earthy  foundations)  without  producing  injurious  abrasions  on 
the  bottoms  and  sides  of  the  drains.  This  speed,  in  compact  and  ad- 
hesive soils,  should  not  exceed  three  miles  per  hour,  or  4  4-10  feet  per 
second ;  in  loose  sandy  soils  the  speed  should  be  limited  to  two  miles 
per  hour,  or  2|  feet  per  second ;  and  in  soils  composed  principally  of 
sand,  or  very  slightly  adhesive  earth,  the  speed  should  be  limited  to  one 
mile  per  hour,  or  1   36-100  feet  per  second. 

Drains  and  water  vents  formed  agreeably  to  tbe  conditions  and  as- 
sumptions above  considered  have  never  failed  to  answer  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  intended,  in  the  surest  and  most  effectual  manner. 

"While  employed  as  above  in  the  service  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
Col.  Long  was  repeatedly  called  upon  for  the  performance  of  various  other 
duties  pertaining  to  his  rank  and  station  as  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  En- 
gineers. Among  the  duties  thus  devolving  upon  him,  was  that  of  in- 
specting the  works  previously  done,  and  those  still  in  progress  for  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Cumberland  river  in  the  States  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  which  received  all  due  attention.  He  was 
also  directed  to  report  on  the  nature,  extent  and  cost  of  the  preliminary 
surveys  required,  in  order  to  determine  the  most  feasible  method  of  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  river  at  the  noted  passes  called 
the  Tumbling  Shoals,  the  Suck,  the  Boiling  Pot,  &c. 

Having  resigned  the  appointment  of  Chief  Engineer  of  the  W.  and  A. 
Rail-Road,  Col.  Long  received  instructions  from  the  Topographical  Bureau, 
early  in  the  spring  of  1841,  requiring  him  to  proceed  to  Red  river 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  condition  of  that  stream,  and  the  nature 
of  its  obstructions,  and  of  reporting  his  views  in  relation  to  the  circum- 
stances affecting  its  navigation,  and  to  the  clearing  and  maintenance  of 
a  free  and  open  channel,  through  the  Raft  region.  Very  soon  after  the 
receipt  of  these  instructions,  he  took  his  departure  from  Marietta, 
Georgia  ;  proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  thence  to  the  head  of  the  Raft,  and 
returned  thence  to  St.  Louis,  in  order  to  have  one  of  the  U.  S.  snag 
boats  in  that  port  repaired  and  ready  for  service,  in  removing  the  Raft, 
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and  thence  via.  Marietta,  Ga,  to  Washington  City,  where  he  reported  his 
doings  in  the  premises,  and  conjointly  with  the  Chief  Topographical 
Engineer,  made  arrangements  for  removing  the  existing  Raft,  and  other- 
wise improving  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Officers,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
western  country,  and  selecting  the  most  appropriate  and  favorable  posi- 
tion for  a  western  armory.  This  appointment  afforded  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  revisiting  many  parts  of  the  country  now  populated  and 
embellished  with  cultivated  fields,  towns,  village?,  &c.,  which  were  wild, 
savage  and  desolate  at  the  time  of  his  explorations  twenty  years  before ; 
then  the  haunts  of  the  wild  Indian,  now  the  abodes  of  civilized  man. 
His  duties  with  this  Board  kept  him  employed  during  the  following 
year,  and  till  an  early  date  in  1843. 

In  the  performance  of  these  duties  his  attention  was  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  relative  utility  and  economy  of  water  power  and  steam 
power,  in  their  adaptation  and  employment  for  mechanical  purposes. 
His  investigations,  which  were  exceedingly  multifarious  and  diversified, 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  in  all  cases  where  bituminous  coal  can  be 
procured  and  delivered  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  10  cents  per  bushel, 
steam  power  is  more  economical,  besides  being  more  manageable,  and 
less  liable  to  interruptions  and  failures  than  water  power,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  very  few  instances,  where 
a  constant  and  invariable  supply  of  water  can  be  had  at  positions  the 
most  favorable  in  all  respects  for  mechanical  operations. 

The  report  of  the  armory  Board  was  prepared  by  Col.  Long,  and  con- 
tains a  arreat  varietv  of  statistical  and  other  information  concernino-  the 
numerous  positions  visited  by  them.  Their  investio-ations  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  Fort  Massac,  on  the  Ohio,  38  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  as  the  most  convenient  and  eligible  site  for  the  western  armory. 

Early  in  1843  he  was  required  to  assume  the  direction  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  operations  then  in  progress  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  western  rivers.  This  service  embraced  the  construction 
of  steam  snag  boats,  and  of  various  other  craft  adapted  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  snag  business,  and  the  employment  of  the  same  in  the  removal  of 
snags,  sawyers,  planters,  sunken  logs,  <fec.,  from  the  beds  and  channels  of 
the  rivers.  The  best  method  of  improving  the  low  water  channels,  in 
other  respects,  across  sand  bars,  shoals  and  rapids,  were  also  entrusted 
to  his  superintendence. 

The  rivers  to  which  his  attention  was  more  particularly  directed  were 
the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  on  all  of  which  the 
snag  business  and  other  duties,  including  surveys  at  various  points,  was 
prosecuted  with  energy  and  success,  so  long  as  funds  for  these  purposes 
were  provided  for  by  congressional  appropriations. 

The  steamers  built  for  the  service,  during  his  superintendency,  con- 
sisted of  three  large  twin  snag  boats,  two  single  hulled  light  draft  snag 
boats,  and  one  light  draft  tender,  the  three  latter  of  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Quartermaster's  Department  in  1846,  for  service  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  late  Mexican  war. 

In  1845  the  construction  of  the  IT.  S.  Marine  Hospital  at  Louisville 
was  committed  to  his  charge  and  superintendence,  and  has  been  prose- 
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virtues  and  civil  tactics.     The  epitapli  engraved  by  tte  common  consent 
of  the  human  race  upon  the  monumental  tablets  of  such  will  be, 


But, 


"  A  little  lump  of  duet  is  all  remains  of  thee, 
'Tis  all  the  wi^e  and  all  the  great  thall  be." 


"  The  righteous  man's  memorial 

Shall  everlasting  prove." 


If  the  subject  of  the  following  memoir  does  not  present  to  the  world 
the  dazzling  rays  of  the  sublime  orator,  who  has  illumined  the  halls  of 
legislation  or  the  bar  with  his  enchanting  eloquence,  he  exhibits  those 
noble  qualities  which  illumine  the  pathway  of  the  just  and  good,  as 
they  traverse  a  world  of  sin  and  pain. 

Mr.  Robert  George,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  a 
native  of  Ireland.  From  that  country  he  emigrated  in  1775.  Fired 
with  the  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  early  took  a  decided  stand 
on  behalf  of  the  United  Colonies,  against  the  usurpation  of  his  ances- 
tral government.  The  long  and  arduous  struggle  for  independence  had 
just  commenced.  The  thunder  of  the  cannon  had  scarce  died  away 
from  the  battle  field  of  Lexington,  when  the  dismal  tocsin  was  again 
sounded  for  another  fearful  conflict  on  Bunker's  Hill.  Thither  the 
youthful  emigrant,  with  that  intrepidity  and  love  of  liberty  which  cha- 
racterizes his  nation,  repaired,  and  there,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
fearless  band  of  his  adopted  American  brothers,  be  endured  charge  after 
charge  of  the  many  thousands  of  English  veterans ;  yet,  resistance 
proved  ineffectual.  Their  ammunition  failed,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  retreat.  His  life  was  mercifully  preserved  amidst  the  carnage  of  that 
day,  and  he  was  reserved  to  enjoy  in  after  life  the  sweets  of  liberty,  and 
to  demonstrate  by  his  holy  practice  that  he  was  a  partaker  of  that  lib- 
erty wherewith  Christ  makes  his  people  free. 

His  mother,  Christiana  Plants  George,  was  of  German  parentage, 
who  emigrated  at  an  early  period  from  some  part  adjacent  to  the  Rhine. 
She,  together  with  her  husband,  was  strongly  attached  to  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  She  was  adorned  with  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit ; 
she  was  industrious,  frugal  and  hospitable,  and  ever  ready  to  do  good, 
as  she  had  opportunity.  After  an  exemplary  life  of  godliness  and 
lionesty,  she  fell  asleep,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one,  having  seen 
her  children's  children  to  the  fifth  generation. 

The  Hon.  Robert  George  was  born  April  1,  1785,  in  Sherman's  Val- 
ley, Cumberland  county.  Pa.  In  1789  his  parents  removed  west  of  the 
mountains,  and  located  near  Pittsburgh,  in  Washington  county.  Pa.  Here 
he  was  trained  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  well  educated  in  habits  of  hon- 
est industry  and  economy.  Descended  from  such  parents  as  were  re- 
markable for  piety  and  the  extensive  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  he  was, 
at  an  early  age  taught  with  great  care  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  His 
youthful  mind  was  imbued  with  a  savor  of  the  good  word  of  life.  By 
their  example  he  was  taught  to  practice  those  principles,  in  love  to  God 
and  man.  And  though  he  was  compelled  to  push  his  way  amid  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  a  wilderness  country,  it  is  manifest  that  their 
labor  was  not  in  vain,  as  his  practice  in  early  life  proved,  and  as  the  ac- 
tive part  he  has  taken  for  the  promotion  of  religion  and  morality  since 
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has  shown.     In  him  has  been  verified  that  saying,  "  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it," 

On  the  1  Vth  of  March,  180.8,  he  was  joined  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah 
Ramsay,  sister  of  Rev.  James  Ramsay,  D.  D.,  who,  for  many  years  filled 
the  chair  of  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary  of  the  Associate 
Church,  Canonsburg.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  he  and  his 
young  wife  landed  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  Jefterson  county,  which  was 
then  called  the  Indian  country,  and  rented  a  farm  from  his  eldest 
brother,  the  Hon.  Thomas  George,  on  which  they  resided  one  year. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1809,  he,  with  his  wife  and  infant  daughter, 
Christiana,  removed  ten  miles  farther  west,  and  located  on  a  quarter 
section  of  land,  situated  in  what  was  then  part  of  Columbian  county, 
now  Carroll  county. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  are  now  reclining  at  ease  under  the  "shade 
of  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  and  none  to  make  them  afraid,"  who  are 
in  the  enjoyment  of  an  open  and  cultivated  country,  fully  to  appreciate 
the  self-denial,  privations  and  hardships  which  those  pioneers  have  en- 
countered, whose  task  it  was  to  clear  away  the  forests,  break  up  the  soil, 
open  roads,  build  cabins,  erect  school-houses  and  churches,  and  endure, 
pinching  poverty  and  hunger.  Such  was  the  position  of  Mr.  George. 
The  part  of  the  country  where  he  located,  and  where  he  still  resides 
was  then  a  howling  wilderness,  infested  with  bears,  wild-cats,  porcupines 
wolves,  panthers  and  savages.  His  first  effort  was  to  rear  a  log-cabin 
for  a  shelter,  but  so  sparse  were  the  inhabitants,  that  suflncient  help 
could  not  be  obtained  short  of  twelve  miles.  But  this  answered  the 
purpose,  until  by  persevering  industry  and  economy  he  was  able  to  sub- 
stitute more  commodious  buildings  for  those  first  erected.  On  the  same 
farm  he  has  continued  to  reside  for  upwards  of  for-ty  years,  and  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil.  In  the  mercantile  business,  in  which  he  has  been  en- 
gaged for  twenty-five  years,  he  has,  by  cautious  dealing,  and  by  avoiding 
speculations,  been  successful. 

He  has  been  blessed  with  a  pretty  numerous  family,  his  wife  having 
borne  him  seven  sons  and  five  daughters,  of  whom  he  has  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  eleven  growing  up  to  maturity  ;  one  died  in  infancy,  two 
in  adult  years ;  two  remaiu  with  him  unmarried,  and  the  other  seven 
are  all  settled  in  the  immediate  vicinity  on  farms,  and  are  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances. 

After  his  settlement  in  the  wilds  of  the  back-woods,  he  passed  many 
lonely  and  silent  Sabbaths,  during  a  series  of  years,  without  enjoying  the 
company  of  those  who  "  went  with  voice  of  joy  and  praise"  to  the 
house  of  God  to  worship  at  his  footstool.  At  length  he  was  visited  by 
a  minister.  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  body,  who 
preached  several  Sabbaths  in  the  neighborhood.  Then  followed  another 
long  interval  of  famine — not  of  the  bread  of  natural  life — but  a  "  fam- 
ine of  hearing  the  word  of  God."  At  his  earnest  petition,  supplies  were 
sent  over  the  river  (Ohio)  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Chartiers. 
Revs.  J.  Ramsay,  Donnan  and  E.  N.  Scroggs,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio, 
came  and  administered  the  word  of  life,  and  the  hearts  of  many  rejoiced. 
Their  house  of  worship  was  the  log-cabin,  the  barn  or  the  forest;  their 
pulpit  a  chair  back,  or  the  rudely  constructed  tent;  their  pews  the 
hewed  puncheon  ;  the  auditors,  the  pioneers,  dressed   in  their  flaxen 
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hunting  shirts  and  moccasons,  accompanied  by  the  necessary  appendage 
of  a  back-woodsman,  the  lean,  lank  hound. 

Yet  the  word  "  dropped  as  the  rain,  distilled  as  the  dew,  as  the  small 
rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass."  It  is  still 
remembered  by  some,  with  emotions  of  intense  delight,  with  what  hope 
and  faith  inspiring  accents,  amidst  the  dense  forest,  and  beneath  the  blue 
canopy  of  heaven,  they  sang  these  inspired  words  of  the  sweet  Psalmist 
of  Israel : — 

"  Of  com  an  handfnl  in  the  earth,  on  tops  of  mountains  high, 
With  prosperous  truit  shall  shake  like  trees  on  Lebanon  that  be ; 
The  city  shall  be  flourishing,  her  citizens  abound 
In  niunber  shall,  like  to  the  grass  that  grows  upon  the  groimd." 

At  length,  about  the  year  1818,  a  small  church  was  organized  in  this 
place,  and  called  after  the  name  of  the  officiating  minister.  Rev.  E.  N. 
Scroggs,  Scroggsfield.  Mr.  George  was  elected,  at  that  time,  a  ruling 
elder  in  the  congregation,  accepted  the  office,  and  was  ordained.  This 
office,  so  honorable  and  responsible,  he  has  continued  to  fill  ever  since, 
with  a  good  share  of  the  confidence  of  the  members  of  the  church. 

About  1820  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  three  years,  in 
Fox  township.  At  the  ex ji ration  of  this  term,  he  was  re-elected  by  a 
very  decided  majority  over  the  opposing  candidate.  The  two  subsequent 
elections  resulted  in  the  same  way.  Having  served  in  this  office  12 
years,  he  declined  being  a  candidate  for  re-election,  under  the  pressure 
of  a  very  strong  public  feehng  in  his  favor.  The  long  term  of  years 
during  which  he  administered  justice  in  his  own  township,  manifests  the 
high  estimate  in  which  his  character  was  held  as  a  man  of  strict  in- 
tegrity and  moral  honesty. 

In  the  winter  of  1832  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  to  fill  the  office  of  Associate  Judge  in  the  county  of  Carroll, 
during  the  term  of  seven  years.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  term,  he 
■was  re-elected  by  the  same  honorable  body  for  a  second  term.  So 
assiduous  was  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  this  important  office,  that 
during  the  whole  period  of  14  years  he  was  present  at  every  meeting  of 
the  court,  except  one.  from  which  he  was  absent  by  reason  of  sickness. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1836,  he  was  appointed  postmaster,  at  Scroggs- 
field, which  office  he  held  till  the  fall  of  1850,  when  he  resigned,  having 
filled  this  station  14  years.  To  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  his  re- 
signation, his  youngest  son,  Mr.  John  D.  George,  was,  on  the  30th  of 
October,  1850,  appointed  postmaster. 

On  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  1851,  Mr.  George  was  elected  by 
the  voters  of  Carroll  county  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
the  State  Legislature.  This  office  he  filled  during  the  winters  of  1852- 
53,  and  discharged  its  duties  acceptably  to  his  constituents.  This  period 
of  legislation  was  the  more  important,  because  the  new  constitution, 
which  had  been  prepared  at  vast  labor  and  expense,  and  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  was  just  going  into  operation.  Almost  every 
department  of  the  State  government  had  to  undergo  a  revision  and  re- 
modeling to  conform  to  the  democratic  principles  as  evolved  in  that  in- 
strument. These  things  required  much  experience  in  public  business, 
clear  discernment  of  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  vigilant  attention  to 
duty.  For  the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  Mr.  George  was  well  qualified. 
He  was  habitually  industrious,  economical,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
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wants  of  the  giant  State  with  which  he  had  been  inseparably  associated, 
almost  from  its  organization.  His  seat  in  the  hall  of  the  house  was 
never  vacant.  His  vote  was  recorded  upon  every  question.  And 
though  he  was  no  public  declaimer,  yet  his  influence  among  the  mem- 
bers was  felt  and  acknowledged  upon  all  the  leading  questions  demand- 
ing legislation.  Among  the  laws  passed  during  his  period  of  service, 
and  to  which  he  contributed  greatly,  may  be  recounted,  the  general 
school  law,  by  which  the  most  ample  and  liberal  provision  has  been 
made  for  educating  all  the  youth  of  the  State  ;  the  tax  law,  providing 
for  the  equal  distribution  of  tlie  public  burdens  upon  all,  in  proportion 
to  their  property  ;  the  revised  "  Code  of  civil  procedure,"  by  which  the 
practice,  pleadings,  forms  and  proceedings  of  the  courts  are  simplified, 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  without  reference  to  any  distinction 
between  law  and  equity,  is  made  uniform ;  and  the  laws  making  liberal 
provision  for  the  public  functionaries  of  the  State,  for  the  completion  of 
the  capital,  and  for  the  support  of  the  various  benevolent  institutions 
which  are  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Slate. 

In  the  fall  of  1853,  wishing  to  retire  from  public  employments  auJ 
their  attending  excitements,  and  to  spend  the  remaining  period  of  his 
time  in  the  society  of  his  family  and  friends,  he  declined  being  a  candi- 
date for  the  same  oflBce,  though  strongly  solicited. 

Perhaps  the  readers  of  these  brief  notices  may  be  ready  to  conclude 
that  the  pathway  of  Mr.  George,  up  to  this  time,  has  been  all  sunshine. 
It  is  true,  that  "  His  candle  shined  upon  his  head^^  that  a  great  amount 
of  comfort  and  prosperity  was  allotted  him  in  Divine  Providence.  But 
occasionally  his  sun  has  been  beclouded.  The  rolling  billows  of  adver- 
sity have  gone  over  him.  He  "  has  seen  affliction  by  the  rod  of  His 
wrath."  Some  instances  of  these  sharp  and  trying  dispensations  may  be 
recorded,  to  show  that  ''  man,  at  his  best  estate,  is  vanity,"  and  that  if 
there  be  "  a  time  to  laugh,"  there  is  also  "  a  time  to  weep." 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1823,  he  lost  a  son,  James  M.  George,  aged 
a  little  over  2  years.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1847,  died  David  S.  George, 
aged  21  years,  11  months  and  22  days.  On  the  29th  of  May,  1848, 
died  Robert  R.  George,  aged  37  years,  4  months  and  4  days.  October 
3d,  1848,  his  wife  Sarah  died,  aged  60  years,  8  months  and  15  days. 
And  on  the  31st  of  January,  1849,  he  had  one  of  his  thighs  broken  by 
the  kick  of  a  horse.  After  being  confined  to  bed  for  seventeen  weeks,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  bones  refused  to  unite.  This  left  the  lower  part 
of  the  limb  pendulous,  and  consequently  useless  for  pedestrian  purposes. 
In  this  condition  he  travelled  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  John  Roarrer,  an  ingenious  artist,  an  apparatus  was  pre- 
pared and  adjusted  to  the  limb,  by  which  the  lameness  has  been  greatly 
relieved.  This  instrument  consists  of  two  narrow  steel  plates,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  limb,  on  each  side  one,  with  moveable  joints  at 
the  ancle  and  knee,  fastened  beneath  the  shoe  by  means  of  a  stirrup,  and 
firmly  bound  to  the  limb  and  body. 

Thus  has  his  course  been  checkered  \rith  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 
He  can  "sing  of  mercy  and  of  judgment;  and  in  all,  recognize  that 
truth,  that  "it  is  of  the  Lord's  mercies  he  has  not  been  consumed." 
Now  on  the  borders  of  70  years  of  age,  with  pleasure  he  takes  a  retro- 
spect of  the  past,  and  looks  hopefully  toward  the  future.     The  country, 
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which,  when  he  migrated  thither,  had  here  and  there  a  settler,  is  now 
densely  peopled.  The  roaming  savage  has  been  supplanted  by  an  in- 
dustrious population.  The  fierce  yell  of  the  wild  beast  has  given  place 
to  the  lowing  ox  and  the  ovine  bleat.  The  log-cabin  to  stately  mansions. 
School-houses  are  erected  at  short  intervals,  where  many  thousands  are 
instructed  in  the  elementary  branches  of  literature.  Colleges  and  high- 
schools  are  multiplied — all  extending  the  light  of  science,  and  difi"using 
the  most  beneficial  influence.  Church  edifices  dot  over  the  country,  where 
now  the-  people  throng  for  the  improvement  of  the  heart  and  the  life. 
Rail-roads  intersect  the  State  in  every  direction,  conveying  the  abundant 
products  of  the  soil  to  market.  And  a  net-work  of  wires,  telegraph 
despatches  with  lightning  speed,  from  place  to  place.  The  whole  State 
teems  with  abundant  resources  of  wealth  and  power.  All  these  gigantic 
improvements  he  has  lived  to  see  and  to  enjoy.  He  still  lives,  honored 
■with  the  confidence  of  his  neighbors,  and  the  tender  and  aflfectionate  re- 
gard of  his  children,  and  numerous  relatives.  A  liberal  deviser  of  liberal 
things,  in  supporting  the  church,  in  promoting  the  interests  of  schools, 
and  advancing  the  welfare  of  the  State,  he  still  possesses  an  abundance 
of  earth's  riches.  "The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat,  and  he  that 
watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself." 
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